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EDINBURGH,  Monday,  February  20,  1888. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

A  \poD  ca>ttfe  sometimes  suffers  bocause  its 
claims  \vxpublic  sympathy  and  aid  are  not  fully 
rnderscoiW.  We  pity  the  blind,  no  doubt,  but 
I  question  If  many  of  us  fully  realise  what  a 
ing  it  is  to  be  blind.  If  we  close  our 
eyes  for  an  instant,  and  try  to  picture  what  it 
would  be  were  wo  suddenly  doomed  to  sit  in 
perpetual  darkness,  that  no  more  should  we 
upon  the  fair  world  we  now  rejoice  in, 
would  not  our  hearts  fail  within  us  at  the 
prospect  1 

By  the  census  taken  in  1A81  there  were  found 
to  be  in  Scotland  3158  blind  persons,  about  1050 
of  whom  were  within  the  scope  of  educational  or 
industrial  institutions.  Only  500  of  these,  how- 
ever, are  aided  by  the  Institutions  for  the  Blind. 
Of  these,  afflicted  young  people,  275  are  under 
the  age  of  fifteen,'  and  are  mostly  the  children  of 
poor  parents,  who  have  a  hard  struggle  to  rear 
hy  children  until  they  arrive  at  an  age  when 
they  can  help  themselves.  What,  then,  is  to 
become  of  the  little  sightless  child,  born  in  a 
poor  home,  where  there  are  no  appliances  for 
teach  lug  him  to  become  an  independent  indi- 
vidual, even  if  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing 
were  understood  ?  What  though  he  may  be  like 
che  one  ewe  lamb,  carefully  watched  and  tended 
in  his  early  years,  his  mother's  eyes  seeing  for 
him,  and  his  father's  hands  toiling  for 
him  early  and  late?  These  he  cannot 
always  have.  When  death  claims  the 
parents  what  is  to  become  of  the  helpless 
human  being  they  must  leave  behind,  and  whom 
the  very  tender  and  encompassing  care  they 
have  lavished  on  him  has  onlv  made  more  help- 
less and  more  to  be  pitied  ?  Brothers  and  sisters 
lie  may  have,  but  they  in  all  probability  have 
their  own  burdens  to  bear.  Is  there,  then,  no 
haven  open  to  the  blind  bairn  but  the  poor- 
house  when  he  will  be  a  burden  to  himself  aud 
-ill  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  ?  It  in  a 
3ad  and  hopeless  picture  which  has  plenty 
of  parallels,  but  there  ia  a  bright  side. 
There  13  a  possibility  of  converting  the  sightless 
child  into  an  intelligent  and  useful  man  or 
woman  who  can  earn  an  honest  and  independent 
livelihood,  even  in  these  days  of  competition  and 
overcrowding.  Come  with  me,  and  we  shall  seo 
the  place  where,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  the : 
sun  shines  for  the  Wind. 

It.  is  a  mild,  bright  February  morning.  The 
^heart  leaps  up  to  meet  the  first  stirring  of  the  I 
spring  which  breathes  In  the  sweet  wind 
blowing  in  freshly  from  the  hills.  As 
We  walk  leisurely  up  the  avenue  to  the  im- 
posing-looking building  we  have  come  to 
gee,  a  robin  greets  us  with  a  loud  and  cheery! 
chirp  of  welcome.  There  he  is  on  the  bare 
branch  of  ono  of  the  young  trees,  which ! 
f.Hll  by-and-hy  make  quite  an  imposing  shade  | 
about  the  house.  We  are  ushered  into  thej 
entrance  hall  and  introduced  to  the  bust  of 
Laura  Bridgman,  the  famous  blind  mnte,  who, 
by  the  unceasing;  care  and  skill  of  Dr  Howe,  of 
Boston,  attained  to  a  wonderful  degree  of  in- 
telligence and  knowledge.  We  inEmect  the 
tablets  on  the  walls  erected  in  commemoration 
Of  certain  liberal  donations,  and  then  take  a 
peep  at  the  visitors'  book.  It  contains  many 
names  of  noto,  chief  among  then,  of  course,  is  the 
lature  Victoria R. I.,  written  by  Her  Majesty's 
own  hand  on  the  memorable  occasion  of  her 
-isit  to  the  Institution.  August,  20,  1886.  At 
»ho  request  of  the  directors  she  elected  the 
Scholar  who  should  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
Queen's  Bounty.  The  Queen's  Scholar,  as  he  is 
(jailed,  ia  an  African  lad  from  Cape  Town,  whoso 
blind noss  is  the  result  of  an  accident.  The 
interest  of  the  Queen's  munificent  gift  will  sup- 
port him  in  the  Institution  until  he  is  sixteen 
/cars  of  acre.  After  inscribing  our  names  in 
the  visitors*  bonk,  we  meet  the  lady  superinten- 
lent,  who  is  ready  to  show  ua  all  that  is  worth 
♦coins.  - 
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It  is  a  fine  building— lofty   ceilings,    spacious 
■■•on.    and    pure  air   every- 
where.    The  dormitories,   wirh  their  Ion?   rows 
:>f  little  white  beds,  aro    a    sight   in  themselves. 
Each  bod   is  made    every    morning   by  its    blind 
occupant,  and  the  work  would    do   credit  to  noy 
j sighted  child.     Tho  kitchen,  with  its  l«rgo  cop- 
pers and  cooking  apparatus,   and  the  carvers  a 
all  well   arranged,    arid    scrupulously  kept.      Ji 
tho    women's      workroom,     where    the    women 
are    employed,     wo      come      upon     our     blind 
friends.       Looking     at    the    h-.ppy,     cheerful 
irroups,     all    busy    with    knitting     or    sewing, 
it  is  indeed   difficult   to  believe   that   they  sit,  in 
total   darkness,  that  their  work,  so  beautifully 
Hi'.d    deftly  done,    is   the    result   entirely  of   the 
[sense  Of  touch,  conjoined   with 
Jby  tho  teacher,  who  is  so 

land  reading  off  patterns  for  them,      insy  11s  v.-,    tr;lo< 
all  a  pleasant  greeting,  or   a  joke  to  pass    wil 
'heir   genial    friend  tho   manager,    and    bave 
^vord  of  welcome,  too.  for  the   stranger  w' 
pome   into    their    midst.       They   speak    rea. 

about  their  lack  of  sight,  and  one *hing  oannot  252b ^nnLrad^W^i  ^"t^  m}**  hM 
but   strike   a  singer,  their   intense   feeling  of      W^t^KinrW  ™lut™s  of  thefe/.m™ 
eerenity  and  peace,  their  love  of  tho  place  which  operation  for  the  teS^of  Ttv    i"    " 
is   their   homo.     It  cannot  be   hid  ;    it  is   very '  ooXartm^f  S  !     f  ** 
pleasant,  and  yet  it   gives   one's  heart  a  thrill  Zt" ou< fro fm  rwlffl- \T  °P<U    ™  ' 
almost  of  pain      One  brisk  old  lady  has  been  an  j  ^^     The  bo'*  "" 

inmate  of  the   Institution    for    fifty   years,  and  I  reading    a    history    lesson   when   we   enter  the 
looks  hale  and  hearty  yet.       There  is  a  ploasar '  room,  and   their  fingers  travel  as  qi 

hum  of  talk  in  tho  rooms.    While  finders  are  busy,  lj  and  correctly  ovor  their  L'raille  type  as  the 

the  sighted   over  ordinary  print.     They  read 
j  aloud  clearly  and  distinctly,   without  pause  or 
I  hesitation  ;  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  I 
these   orbs   are    really   sightless.      The  to 
assures     us     that    the     process     of     edui 
a    blind    child     to    pass     the    sixth    staudar. 
is     not     luore    difficult     or    tedious 
sam9  work    with  one    w]\  >    has   bis    sight.     It 
is 


careful   training    ,  „U8nion     ""     "1,  I     t mJie'  '*  P*?™**.  and 

"raj  1  gi'iirs^i  tja  svsSS 

fins  system  is  slow  and  tedious  but  thorZhl, 
^sfactery  in  Irs  results,  as  is  show^tho 
report  of  the  Government  In»,nAcf„,   „uJ  i". 


one  cannot  help  contrasting  the  useful  and  happy 
condition  of  these  blind  women  with  that  of 
others  who  hive  never  been  raised  out  of  the 
bitter  helplessness  which  was  once  thought  tobej 
tho  only  fate  of  those  visited  with  such  a  dire 
calamity  as  blindness. 

It    is    the    children's    Interval     for     o  .run 
Outside      when      we      get      down       to       the 
schoolroom.       Until       they     come      in,      tho ' 
I kind  and  capable  teacher  shows  U3  the  apparatus  , 
I  ho  has  to  use  in  the   education  of  his   sightless 
charges.     These  are  many  and,  to  tho  eve  of  the  1 
uninitiated,    very  curious.       The   Kindergarten  ' 
system  originated  by   Froibel  of  Oberweisabach  j 
is  in  operation.     It  is  an  interesting  study  for  the 
sighted.     What,  then,  must  itbeforthe  poor  little ' 
sightless  ones  who  by  its    means  are  brought   to  : 
a  knowledge  of  the  outer  world  and  the  wonders  ! 
It  contains  ?     The  Kindergarten  system  may  bo 
briefly  explained  in  outline  by  an    enumeration 
of  the  gifts  or  stens  by  which   the  child's  know- 
ledge is   gradually   established    and    increased. 
They  aro  as  follows  : — 

The  first  gift.  —Tho  box  containing  six  soft 
balls.  These  caught,  held,  swung,  lowered  by 
she  string  or  raised. 

The.  second  gift. — The  cube,  the  hard  ball,  tho 
cylinder.  These,  felt  by  the  blind  child,  present 
the  primary  forms  of  every  object. 

The  third  gift. — A  cube,  divided  into  eight, 
may  be  divided  into  two,  four,  or  eight  equal 
parts,  arranged  in  different  forms — faces,  edges, 
3ora3TB,  size,  position,  up,  down,  here,  there, 
this,  that,  these,  those,  &a,  perception,  reflec- 
tion, imagination  are  cultivated. 

The    fourth   gift. — A    cube,  divided  into  eight 


with    the   beginners  the  groat  an/, 
culty    lies.        When    the    child  can    be     I 
tho' meaning  of  signs,  and  the   delicate  fun 
of  touch,  the   advancing  steps'   are  easy.     One 
remarkable  instance  of  rapid  progress  made  by  a 
blind  pnpil  is  before  us.     A  little  boy,  who   had 
never  before  felt  the  Braille  type,  was  ado 
to  the  Institution  on  the  28d    Ja::u  iry  ;  on  the 
2d  February  he  was  able  to  write  a  letter  1  - 
new  type  to  his  benefactor,  and   the  production, 
entirely  hi3  own   composition,  contains  only  one 
erasure. 

The  blind  pupila  hero  print  books  for  them- 
selves. Wo  are  shown  Collier's  "  History  of 
England  "  and  Animal  Physiology  in  course  of 
bemg  prepared. 

The  Remington  type- writeris  used  occasionally, 
but    i'b  too    expensive    to   admit   of   one 
provided  for  each  pupil.    The  defect  is  su^ 
however,  by  an  ingonioas  little  contrivance 
Copenhagen,  by  means  of  which  tho  blind 
can   learn    the   ordinary   style   of   writing,  and 
communicate  with    his   sighted    relatives." 
problems  of   Euclid   are   also   presented   I 
touch  of  the  blind,  and  science  is  literally  made 
tangible    to    them.      At    the   last   Government 
examination   two   pupils  were  successfully  con- 
ducted  through   the  first  stage  of  re: 


planes,  cut  lengthwise,  affords   a  greater  variety  \  while  a  blind    and    deaf   mute  passed   the   first 
af  tangible  formations  totally   different  from  the  '  standard  to  the  satisfaction  of  H.M.  i 
former  gift,  and  fraught  with  lessons  on  building  I      There   are    three    blind  pupil-teachers  in  the 
jf  seats,  tables,  monuments,  towers,  stairs.  Ac.     I  school,  two  lads  and  a  girl  ;  also  a  blind  teacher 

The  fifth  gift. — An  extension  of  the  third,  by  j  °'  music,  and  teacher  of  organ  and  piano-tuning, 
an  increase  on  the  number  of  the  parts   of.  the  1  Some  of  the  children  carry  themselves  with  easa 
Cube,   introducing   triangular   shapes   by    which  | ar,<!    grace,    moving    about    freely,  and 
Still   greater    varieties    of    formations   may    bo    evidence  of  their  self-reliance  and  compar 
vrranged,  &c.  producing  effects  of  kaleidoscopic    independence  ;  others  have  a  crouching,  uncertain 
beauty,  siich  as  can  be  easily  felt  and  explained    f?a't,  and   seem   much   more  helpless  and 
like  the  demonstrations  of  Euclid.  I  ward.     It  i3  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance 

Tlie  xizth  gift  goes  further  still,  and  completes  ;  thftt    the   education  -and    training   of  the  blind 
yhat  may  be  termed  the  solid   gifts  of   Froibel'*    child  should   begin  aa  early  as  possible.     Thoa 


garden  plan.  After  this  follows  the  box  of 
pasteboard  figures  out  in  different  forms,  by 
which  a  variety  of  lessons  may  be  taught,  Then 
she  alphabet-box  with  letters  cut  in  pasteboard. 
Not,  first,  as  used  to  be  the  ca=e.  does  the  child 
(earn  the  alphabet,  but  something  of  the  world 
in  whioh  it  lives,  and  the  forces  which  surround 
it,  before  it  lenrns  to  foe!  its  letters. 

The  next  st.-v^e  in  the  Kindergarten  system  is 
itiek-laying.  Bv  means  of  long  and  short  sticks 
the  child  can  show  horizontal,  inclined,  per- 
pendicular, pani'lel-oon verging,  crossing  :  form 
«oe,  two,  three,  four  right  angles  j  one 
Kagk),     one    obtuse     angle,    and    30   on.      Htlek- 


who   have   lived    for   a    considerable   period   at 
home,  where  everything  is  done  for  them,  and 
nothing   expected    or   desired    of    them,    are 
source  of  infinite  trouble  and  care  to  those  who 
may  afterwards  try  to  teach  them  to  help  them- 
selves.    It  is  not  easy  to  rouse  them  out  0 
apathy  and  dejection,  or  to  make  them  feel  the 
slightest  confidence  in  their  own  powers.     They 
seldom  have  the  desire  even  to  bete  themselves. 
In  looking  at  the  inmates  of  the  Ins: 
differences  between  those  who  have 
since  infancy  and   those  s-ho  have  bat  recently 
entered  is  very  marked.     The  education  of  the 
latter  is  a  tedious,  and  sometimes  a  discouraging, 
task. 


* 


The    children    are    gathered    in    the    chapel  j 
in     order     that     we     may     hear      them     sing.  ! 
Their  teacher  is  an  accomplished  mU3ician,  and  ' 
ho   has   trained    his    pupils  not  merely   to  sing  j 
correctly  hv  ear,  as  might  he   supposed,  hut  to  j 
understand    the   whole   system  of  music.       The 
pupils  write  out  their  own  music  from  dictation, 
and    are    familiar   with    the  worlis  of  the  great 
masters.     They    thus  learn   to  sing  just  a3  they 
learn  to  read,  by  means  of  raised  type.  >.    It  can 
i  easily    be   imagined    what   deep   wells  of  .purest 
[enjoyment     are     thus     open     to     the    blind. 
j  One's   heart    fills  as  the  volume  of  fresh,  sweet 
sound  rings  through    the   building.       There  is  a 
peculiar  and  wistful  expression    on  thesa   sight- 
|  less    face3    which      is     indescribably    pathetic. 
|  The   innocence  dwelling  on  tho  sweet  upturned 
I  faces  of  the  "wee   bairns"  goes   to  the,   heart/ 
They  are  denied   the  priceless  boon  of  sight,  but 
I  surely  tho  loss   must  be  made  up  in   soma  other  i 
[  mysterious  way  we  know  not  of.    The  law  of  com- ' 
I  pensation  demands  it.  •    1 

I  cannot  venture  hero  upon  the  working  of  that  i' 
|  other  part  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  whose  j 
'  operations  are  carried  on  In  tho   workshops  in 
i  Kicolson  .Street,  giving  employment  to  men  and'j 
women  who  would  otherwise  be  wholly  burdens  j 
on  private  or  public  beneficence.    Although  there  j 
is    much    there    also    worthv   of    interest    and  ( 
hearty   support,    my  plea  is   for    the    children  j. 
who  by   birth   or   accident   are   sightless.     It  is  '•■ 
estimated  that  out  of  a  population  of   3,556.350,  |; 
;  280  are  born  blind,  or  one  out  of   every    12,700. 
If  each  one  of  these  hapless  human  beings  could  j 
be   taken   at   an    early   age   and    trained  as  the  j 
children  are  trained    in    the    Blir.d    Institution, 
until   they   one   and    all  became   capable,    self- 
reliant,  and  independent   citizens,  would    it  not 
bo   a   great   public   good  ?      There   is   no  State  f 
provision  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  although  j 
by  Act  of   Parliament  from    3s.  to  5a.  a   week  is  \ 
psiid  for  lads  "  committed  "  to  reformatory  treat- 
ment.    The  blind,  therefore,  aro  entirely  depen- 
dent on  private  and  public  generosity. 

I  have  described,  simply  as  I  Baw  it,  the  noble 
work  being  carried  on  at  the  School  for  the 
Blind  at  West  Craigmillar.  There  is  room 
and  to  spare  in  it  for  tho  many  who,  if 
circumstances  would  allow  them,  would  gladly 
seek  its  shelter  bs  a  desired  haven.  But  even 
to  cause  a  daystar  of  hopo  to  arise  for  these  poor 
afflicted  ones,  more  debt  cannot  be  incurred. 
Tjfho  Institution  is  not  self-supporting.  Will 
»4iy,  out  of  gratitude  for  tho  blessing  of  sight, 
iend  a  helping  hand  ?  Annie  S.  SwaK 


Y.,  JULY  21,  1883. 


BATAV1A,  N. 

In  a  lettee  to  the  editor  of  the 
Times  Mr.  II.  F.  Tarbox  gives  some 
excellent  reasons  for  having  criticised 
the  action  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Institu- 
tion for  tho  Blind  in  removing  Mrs.; 
Lord  from  her  position  as  matron.  Mr. 
Tarbox  quotes  the  section  of  the  by- 
laws which  provides  that  "The  matron 
"shall  be  elected  annually  "by  the  Board 
"of  Trustees  at  its  meeting  in  June,"  and 
"hei  term  of  office  shall  commence  on 
"the  second.  Wednesday  of  September 
"succeeding  her  election  unless  other- 
wise directed,"  and  continues:  "Yet  on 
the  15th  ttay  of  June  last  without  pre- 
vious notice  of  any  kind,  without  an  in- 
timation from  any  member  of  the  Board 
that  her  duties  were  not.  faithfully  and 
acceptably  performed,  she  was  served 
with  a  written  notice  stating  that  her 
sendees  would  not  be  required  after  the 
first  day  of  July,  that  Iter  successor  had 
been  appointed  and  would  enter  upon 
the  duties  of  her  position  upon  the  day 
last  named."  Then  the  writer  says: 
"I  have  criticized  this  action  of  the 
Board,  and  I  believe  that  every  fair- 
minded  person  will  agree  with  me,  that 
if  the  position  held  by  Mrs.  Lord  was 
desired  by  another,  for  any  resson,  and 
the  demand  for  her  place  was  so  pressing 
that  she  could  not  be  allowed  to  serve 
out  the  term  for  which  she  was  elected, 
she  should  at  least  have  been  allowed  to 
resign  the  position  held  by  her,  and 
rtot  have  been  thus  ruthlessly  dismissed." 
This  is  a  very  fair  and  reasonable  state 
ment  of  Mrs.  Lord's  case  and  one  in 
which  the  public  generally  coincides  with 
the  views  of  the  writer  of  the  communi- 
cation. The  fact  is  that  in  the  contro- 
versy which  the  changes  at  the  Institu- 
tion has  brought  about  the  argument  m 
defense  of  the  trustees  acts  have  been 
so  weak  and  impotent  that  no  one  not 
directly  interested  seems  to  be  with 
them.  Especially  is  this  so  in  regard  to 
the  discharge  of  Mrs.  Lord.  If  there  is 
any  person  in  Batavia,  Democrats  or  Re- 
publicans, not  directly  interested,  who 
approves  of  the  trustees'  action  in  her 
case,  we  have  yet  to  hear  of. 


Prof.  Dexter  Removed.— The  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind 
met  Saturday  last  and  found  or  made  occa- 
sion to  "  bounce "  Professor    Dexter,  the 
head  teacher.      The  ostensible  cause  was 
that  he  refused  to  surrender  a  book  of  record 
which  the  Trustees  claimed  as  belonging  to 
the  Institution,  but  which  Dr.  Wilbor,  also 
claiming,  had  intrusted  to  his  care  to  copy 
and  return  to  him,  the  Doctor.      The  Pro- 
fessor thought  that  to  surrender  the  book  to 
the  Trustees  might  be  regarded  as  a  dis- 
honorable betrayal  of  trust,  and  he  asked  a 
half  hour's  time  to  consult  with  the  Doctor's 
friends  about  it.      The  Trustees,  declined  to 
permit  this,  so  he  declined  to  surrender  the 
book,   and  they  served  notice  of  removal 
upon  him.      This  cleans  the  Institution  of 
another  superior  teacher  and  first  class  man. 
In  his  removal  the  people  of  the  State  and 
the  interest   for  which  the  Institution  was 
established  are  the  losers,  not  he.    People 
who  have   been   observant  of  the  workings 
and  of  the  influences  which  seem  to  control 
the  Board,  believe  that  the  alleged  cause 
had,  indeed,  very  little  to  do  with  the  re- 
moval of  the  Professor — that  his  removal 
had  been  determined  upon  before   hand — ! 
that,  as  we  said  last  week,  he  had   been 
"  marked,   by  the  same  influences  which 
secured  the  removal  of  Dr.  Wilbor  and  Mrs.  j 
Lord,  to  be  followed  and  pursued  until  he, 
too;  was  thrust  out  of  the  Institution."  Does 
not  this  removal  fully  demonstrate  the  cor- 
rectness of  our  statement  ?    And  "  the  end 
is  not  yet."     There  are,  we  understand, 
other  teachers  to  whom  the  "  power  behind 
the  throne  " — the  Trustee  throne— has  be- 
come   inimical,   and    who    are,    therefore, 
marked,  "  to  go."  And  so  the  good  (?)  work 
of  thrusting  out  the  experienced  officers  and 
teachers  goes  bravely  on ;   but  its  wisdom  is 

not  "  visible  to  the  naked  eye." 
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est  applause.'  And,  even  more  than  the  audience,  her  colleagues 
on  the  stage  were  often  a  source  of  disappointment  to  her.  '  You 
conceive  a  scene  after  thinking  long  and  seriously  about  it.  You 
think  you  know  how  it  should  be  acted.  You  go  to  the  theatre 
full  of  enthusiasm,  and  try  to  impart  something  of  it  to  those  with 
whom  you  act.  A  few  hours  afterward  you  go  home,  tired,  and 
with  all  your  spirits  quenched.  They  cannot,  or  will  not,  see  it  ; 
all  your  efforts  have  been  in  vain  ;  you  feel  that  it  is  hopeless.' 
The  end  of  it  all  was  that  Miss  Anderson,  after  a  terrible  break- 
down in  consequence  of  overwork,  from  which  she  has  only  just 
recovered  to  complete  health,  fled  from  the  stage,  and  will  give  no 
ear  to  the  host  of  theatrical  managers  as  eager  as  ever  to  offer  her 
the  most  brilliant  engagements.  Mr.  de  Navarro,  if  his  wife  ex- 
pressed the  wish  to  return  to  the  stage,  would  never  think  of  pre- 
venting her  ;  he  has  far  too  much  of  the  artist's  soul  not  to  sym- 
pathize to  the  full  with  the  longings  to  express  in  acting,  or  paint- 
ing, or  music,  what  stirs  the  heart  and  mind.  But  no  ;  she  had  the 
choice  between  a  public  life  of  triumph  and  success  and  a  very 
simple,  retired  home  life  ;  she  has  chosen  the  latter,  and  is  radi- 
antly happy  in  it." 

Few  people  know  that  Mr.  de  Navarro  is  one  of  the  first 
young  men  Miss  Anderson  ever  knew.  Years  ago,  when 
the  young  actress  passed  her  summers  at  Long  Branch,  Mr. 
de  Navarro  was  at  his  father's  handsome  place  at  Seabright, 
a  mile  or  two  away.  In  those  summer  days  the  beautiful 
face  of  this  lovely  and  talented  girl  played  sad  havoc  with 
his  heart.  She  was  often  his  mother's  guest,  and  he  was  a 
daily  visitor  at  the  Anderson  cottage.  For  years  he  fol- 
lowed her.     Finally,  he  won  her. 

Now  the  happy  friends  of  youthful  days  can,  with  perfect 
confidence,  as  husband  and  wife,  pass  into  the  days  to  come. 

J.  A. 

SYBIL    SANDERSON. 

In  the  summer  of  1888  the  habitues  of  Viau's  restaurant, 
so  well  known  to  Americans  who  visit  Paris,  were  much 
exercised  over  the  identity  of  a  remarkably  handsome  young 
girl  who  frequently  dined  there  in  the  company  of  Jules 
Massenet,  the  composer,  and  a  middle-aged  lady  who  was 
evidently  her  mother. 

The  younger  lady  was  small,  with  a  well-rounded  figure. 
She  was  probably  about  twenty,  perhaps  a  year  or  two 
more.  She  had  a  perfectly  shaped  oval  face  and  great, 
heavy,  velvety  brown  eyes  which  were  full  of  expression. 
Her  head  was  covered  with  a  mass  of  dark  brown  hair. 
Her  complexion  was  beautifully  clear. 

Her  vivacious  manner  and  great  flow  of  animal  spirits, 
as  well  as  her  great  beauty,  always  attracted  attention. 

Who  was  she  ? 

Every  one  wanted  to  know,  and  although  plenty  of  Ameri- 
cans dined  at  the  restaurant  no  one  could  answer. 

Viau  shrugged  his  shoulders  when  asked  the  question. 
He  supposed  she  was  a  pupil  of  M.  Massenet,  the  great 
composer.  Good-natured,  plump  madame  thought  she  must 
be  une  Americaine.  Leon  and  Soustene,  the  waiters,  were 
certain  they  could  find  out,  and  got  pour-boires  on  the 
"strength  of  the  information  they  were  going  to  supply. 
But  they  failed  to  earn  them  honestly. 

At  last,  the  cat  was  out  of  the  bag. 

Massenet  happened  one  evening,  as  he  was  leaving  Viau's, 
to  meet  the  dramatic  critic  of  the  New  York  Herald.  To 
him  the  master  confided  that  he  had  discovered  a  most 
marvellous  singer,  a  second  Patti,  and  that  he  was  training 
her  wonderful  voice  and  was  engaged  in  writing  an  opera 
for  her. 

Her  name  was  Sybil  Sanderson,  and  she  hailed  from 
California. 

On  the  1 6th  of  May,  1889,  Miss  Sanderson  made  her  first 
bow  to  the  Parisian  public  at  the  Opera  Comique,  in  the 
opera  "  Fsclarmonde,"  which  M.  Massenet  had  written 
expressly  for  her. 

It  was  a  brilliant  debut,  and  Miss  Sanderson,  in  the  third 
act,  brought  down  the  house  with  a  sensational  cadenza 
which  was  the  talk  of  the  boulevards  for  weeks  after. 

Esclarmonde,  the  heroine,  which  part  the  fair  Californian 
played,  is  not  seen,  but  is  heard  announcing  her  coming  to 
her  knight,  Roland.  She  took  the  cadenza  in  G  in  alto, 
held  it,  and  then  scaled  down  to  E-flat. 

This  brilliant  demonstration  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
human  voice  electrified  the  audience,  but  most  of  the 
French  critics  feared  that  by  thus  forcing  her  upper  notes, 


beautiful   though   they  were,  she   might  impair  her  middle 
register. 

For  one  hundred  nights  she  played  Fsclarmonde  with 
great  success.  But  she  did  not  prove  herself  a  second 
Patti — only  one  of  many  brilliant  sopranos  this  country  has 
supplied  to  the  world. 

Miss    Sanderson    was    born    in  Sacramento,   Cal.,  about 
twenty    years  ago.       She    is    the    eldest    daughter    ol 
late  Judge  S.  W.  Sanderson,  who  was  Chief-Justice  ol 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State. 

When  only  a  child  of  eight  she  began  covering  all  the 
paper  she  could  lay  hands  on  with  mysterious  scrawis 
which  she  gravely  assured  her  parents  were  musical  com- 
positions. Then  she  discovered  she  had  a  voice,  and  her 
father  and  mother,  having  more  faith  in  this  than  her  musi- 
cal pieces,  had  it  carefully  trained. 

Mrs.  Sanderson  took  her  daughter  to  Paris  in  1884,  and 
placed  her  in  the  Conservatoire,  where  she  remained  for  a 
year,  and  then  returned  to  Sacramento  with  her  mother.  A 
year  later  the  whole  family,  with  the  exception  of  the  judge, 
took  up  their  residence  in  Paris,  but  were  called  back  in 
June,  1886.  Miss  Sanderson  subsequently  returned  to  Paris, 
where  she  became  the  favorite  pupil  of  Massenet.  Her 
debut  was  made  in  Amsterdam  on  February  6,  1888,  as 
Manon,  in  the  opera  of  that  name,  and  it  was  exactly  a  year 
from  that  day  that  she  sang  Esclarmonde  for  the  hun- 
dredth time. 

A  curious  thing  happened  in  connection  with  the  first 
production  of  "Esclarmonde."  For  some  reason  it  was 
first  performed  two  days  later  than  origin  allv  announced. 
But  on  the  morning  after  the  night  it  was  announced,  some 
papers  in  this  country  came  out  with  long  cable  despatches 
announcing  its  successful  production,  and  going  into  ecsta- 
sies over  Miss  Sanderson's  voice.  The  fact  was,  that  an 
American  connected  with  the  press  in  Paris  had  written 
this  account  weeks  before  the  first  night  of  its  perform- 
ance, sent  it  by  mail  to  the  different  papers,  and  quite 
forgot  to  notify  them  that  the  production  had  been  post- 
poned. 

Miss  Sanderson  made  her  debut  in  Brussels  on  November 
8,  1890.  She  appeared  in  Massenet's  "  Mignon,"  and 
achieved  a  great  triumph,  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians  being 
among  the  audience. 

Of  course,  Miss  Sanderson  did  not  escape  the  attacks 
of  the  Parisian  paragraphist.  Articles  appeared  in  some 
of  the  papers  announcing  that  the  late  Prince  Baudoin  of 
Belgium  was  madly  in  love  with  her,  and  while  calling  on 
her  had  met  her  ducal  protector.  A  row  ensued,  in  which 
the  duke  was  seriously  wounded.  The  whole  story  was  a 
foul  calumny.  The  duke  was  a  myth,  and  Miss  Sanderson 
did  not  even  know  the  prince  by  sight.  Legal  proceedings 
were  threatened  against  the  offending  papers,  and  the 
editors  published  full  denials  and  made  ample  apologies. 
The  story  was  repeated  in  another  form  in  a  London  paper, 
but  a  threatened  suit  soon  brought  a  retraction. 

Miss  Sanderson  made  her  operatic  debut  in  London  this 
season.  The  critics  did  not  quite  indorse  the  opinions  of 
their  Parisian  confreres. 


A    TEXAS    PRODIGY. 

ACCORDING  to  Dr.  S.  A'.  Clevenger,  a  remarkable  infant 
in  the  way  of  a  lightning  calculator  has  been  discovered  in 
Texas.  As  Dr.  Clevenger  relates  it  in  a  scientific  journal  : 
Two  little  colored  children  were  reciting  the  multiplication 
table  at  their  home,  in  a  little  cabin  in  Texas,  as  they  had 
repeatedly  done  before,  and  one  of  them  asserted  that  four 
times  twelve  was  fifty-eight,  whereupon  a  thirteen  months' 
old  baby,  Oscar  Moore,  who  had  never  spoken  before,  cor- 
rected the  error  by  exclaiming,  "Four  times  twelve  are 
forty-eight!"  There  was  consternation  in  that  humble 
home  until  the  family  became  reconciled  to  the  freak.  Os- 
car was  born  in  Waco,  Tex.,  in  18S5  ;  his  father  is  an 
emancipated  slave  ;  his  mother  is  a  mulatto.  He  was  born 
blind  ;  the  other  senses  are  unusually  acute  ;  his  memory 
is  the  most  remarkable  peculiaritv.  When  less  than  two 
years  of  age  he  would  recite  all  he  heard  his  sister  read 
while  conning  her  lessons.  He  sings  and  counts  in  differ- 
ent languages,  has  mastered  an  appalling  array  of  statistics, 
and  is  greatly  attracted  by  music. 
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STONEWALL  JACKSON'S 
&£.  WAY. 


Two  generals  of  the  Civil  War  are  indissolubly  connected 
with  spirited  songs  that  have  aroused  the  greatest  enthusi- 
asm wherever  sung — in  the  North,  Sherman,  the  hero  of 
"  Marching  through  Georgia;"  in  the  South,  Jackson,  the 
hero  of  "  Stonewall  Jackson's  Way."  The  unveiling  of  the 
statue  of  Jackson  at  Lexington,  Va.,  on  July  23d  last,  has 
revived  the  discussion  as  to  the  author  of  the  second  song. 

It  is   said   to  have   been  printed   first   in  the  North,  and, 


GENERAL   THOMAS   JONATHAN   JACKSON. 

owing  to  the  vigilance  of  the  provost  marshals,  it  had  to  be 
published  secretly.  In  consequence  of  this  secrecy  the 
doubt  as  to  the  writer  of  it  may  have  been  caused.  Dr. 
John  Williamson  Palmer  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the 
author.  In  a  recent  account  of  how  he  came  to  write  it,  he 
describes  an  adventure  resembling  that  of  Rouget  de  L'Isle, 
author  of  the  "  Marseillaise,"  who  in  his  flight  from  France 
was  pursued  by  soldiers  singing  the  song  he  had  com- 
posed.    Dr.  Palmer  says : 

In  August,  1864,  I  rode  with  General  Breckinridge  when  Early 
followed  Sheridan  from  Stvasburg  to  Shepardstown,  the  line  of 
Yankee  "retreat,"  marked  by  the  smoke  of  burning  barns  and 
mills.  After  that,  being  ill,  the  surgeons  ordered  me  to  Rich- 
mond. I  left  the  army  when  Early  fell  back,  and  rode  as  far  as 
Woodstock,  where  I  tarried  to  rest  at  the  principal  inn.  That 
afternoon  the  landlord  came  to  me  to  say  that  I  was  regarded  with 
suspicion;  that  I  was  said  to  be  a  "newspaperman"  from  the 
North  ;  and  that  public  feeling  on  the  subject  was  sufficiently 
threatening  to  make  it  advisable  for  me  to  keep  my  room  until  I 
should  be  ready  to  take  the  saddle  in  the  morning.  He  was  kind 
enough  to  add  that  he  was  not  expressing  his  own  notions  or  feel- 
ings ;  the  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Charles  James  Faulkner  had 
vouched  for  me,  and  that  was  enough  for  him.  I  thanked  him, 
and  said  I  would  go  to  my  room  and  think  it  over.  About  nine 
o'clock,  finding  myself  lonesome  and  the  predicament  tiresome,  I 
descended  to  the  office,  passed  through  a  company  of  citizens  who 
were  gathered  there,  and  went  out  into  the  street.  The  moon  was 
bright,  and  the  scene  was  very  peaceful  and  sweet,  but  my  feel- 
ings were  resentful  and  defiant,  and  my  thoughts  were  very  bitter. 
As  I  approached  a  house  of  the  better  class,  seemingly  the  house 
of  some  well-to-do  citizen,  I  heard  voices  singing  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  a  piano.  The  parlor  windows  were  open  ;  one 
young  lady  sat  at  the  instrument,  and  another  in  the  porch  with- 
out, and  they  were  singing  together  "  Stonewall  Jackson's  Way." 


That  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all.  I  left  Woodstock  at  day- 
break next  morning  and  rode  to  Staunton.  There  I  parted  with 
my  jaded  horse  and  took  a  crawling  way-train  for  Richmond, 
which  reached  Gordonsville  at  ten  o'clock  at  night.  Then  I  was 
arrested  as  a  spy.  My  guards  refused  to  explain.  I  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  talk  with  the  provost  marshal  at  ten  o'clock, 
they  said.  My  special  commission  and  passports,  together  with 
letters  more  or  less  fortifying,  failed  to  move  them,  or  only  seemed 
to  confirm  their  suspicions.  "  How  did  I  come  by  papers  so 
unusual?"  And  yet  they  were  notably  considerate,  and  as  I  sat 
in  the  bar-room  of  the  tavern  and  faced  the  score  or  more  of  men 
who  had  been  drawn  thither,  even  at  that  early  hour,  by  the  mov- 
ing of  a  train  and  the  general  hunger  for  news,  my  captors  shielded 
me  from  coarse  curiosity,  and  even  exacted  for  me  the  measure  of 
respect  due  to  a  prisoner  who  was  yet  to  speak  for  himself.  It 
was  strange  then  to  hear  another  speak  for  me — a  sort  of  mule- 
driving  vagabond,  a  bummer,  a  tramp  of  the  camps,  who  slouched 
into  the  room,  yawning  ;  a  most  disreputable,  unpleasant,  and 
picturesque  ruffian.  "Where's  your  spy?"  he  bawled.  Some- 
body told  him  to  "  shut  up"  ;  somebody  else  nodded  at  me.  He 
came  and  stood  in  front  of  me,  then  en  this  side,  then  on  that, 
and  looked  me  up  and  down.     I  laughed,  the  guard   smiled,  and 

the  fellow  said  :   "  What  a  lot  of fools  !     That's  the  man 

that  wrote  '  Stonewall  Jackson's  Way.'  "  Then  he  turned  on  his 
heel  and  went  out,  and  one  of  my  guards  followed  him  into  the 
hall. 


THE   STONEWALL   JACKSON    STATUE. 

Unveiled  at  Lexington,  Va.,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  he  gained 
his  name  by  his  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Manassas. 


YORKSHIRE  SCHOOL  fOR  THE 
BLIND. 


OPENING  OE  A  HOME  AT  SCARBOROUGH. 
(Fkom  otJR  own  Reporter.) 

The  Governors  of  the  Yorkshire  School  for  the 
Blind  decided  in  March  last  to  establish  on 
Industrial  Home  for  Wind  Women  at  Scarborough, 
and  they  were  yesterday  afternoon  able  to  declare 
the  institution  open,  the  ceremony  being  performed, 
in  the  absence  of  his  Worship  the  Mayor,  by  the 
ex-Major,  Mr.  John  Dale,  J, P.  Better  premises 
could  hardly  have  been  found  for  the  home.  A 
large  house  and  shop  have  been  acquired  at  48, 
Westhorough,  three  doors  from  the  Pavilion  Hotel, 
and  close  to  the  Railway  Station.  The  building 
has  beea  carefully  ritte'd  up,  and  will  accommodate 
about  a  dozen  women,  who  will  work  on 
the  premises.  The  shop  has  been  well 
!  ■stocked  with  a  supply  of  beautifully 
i  finished  articles — basket  work  of  all  kinds,  mats, 
brushes,  and  woollen  articles  being  the  principal 
things  offered  for  sale.  The  quality  of  the  goods  is 
*  undeniably  high,  the  price  will  be  moderate,  aud 
there  seems  little  need  to  anticipate  anything  but 
eucee-3  lor  the  venture.  One  of  the  objects  of  the 
society  in  opening  this  Home  is  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional outlet  for  the  goods  manufactured  by  the 
men,  boys,  and  gills,  numbering  about  one  hundred, 
for  whom  employment  is  already  iound.  At  the 
same  time  the  institution  is  extending  the  benefits 
of  the  scheme  to  women,  Wind  girls  having  hitherto 
been  left  to  th^ir  own  devices  after  leaving  the 
institution,  whilst  women  who  have  never  been 
received  as  girls  will  now  have  an  opportunity  of 
I  enjoying  the  benefits  at  a  period  of  their  Iive3 
when  the  help  may  be  more  acceptable. 

The  opening  ceremony  yesterday  was  held  in 
the  l«rge  drawing-room  facing  Westborough,  the 
ex-Mayor  being  supported  by  the  Very  Rev.  the 
Dean  "of  York  (Or.  Piirey-Cust),  the  Chairman, 
ind  the  following  members  of  the  committee  . — 
Mr.  W.  W.  Hargrove,  J.P.,  Mr.  W.  J, 
Glutton,  J.P.,  Major  Close,  J.P.,  Mr. 
J.  Melrose,  J  P.,  Mr.  Bowden  Cattley, 
and  ^'r.  F.  J.  Munby  (hon.  sec,).  Rev.  J.  A. 
Faithful,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pteble,  Messrs.  W. 
Rowntree,  F.  Bright,  R  Brogden,  T.  Smith,  W. 
W.  Drawbridge,  and  i  H.  Rowntree  (Sear- 
borough).     There  ware  a  number  of  ladies  present, 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  to  offer  apologies  for 
the  absence  of  his  Worship  the  Mayor,  who  was, 
unfortunately,  suffering  from  a  cold,  and  did  not 
think  it  wise  to  leave  the  house.  The  Mayor  had 
Wishe  i  I'im  to  express  his  deep  sympathy  .with  the 
institution  and  with  the  steps  which  had  been 
taken  for  the  opening  of  a  branch  in  Scarborough. 
(Applause). 

Mr.  F.  J.  Munby  slated  that  letters  regretting 
absence  had  been  received  from  Sir  George 
Sitwell,  the  Bishop  of  Hull  (Dr.  Blunt|,Mr.  Joshua 
Rowntree,  Aid.  Fowler,  Rev.  U.  C.  Maekarness, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Woodall,  Mr.  W.  J.  Hands,  Miss 
Clark,  and  several  members  of  the  Committee  of 
Management. 

The  Dean  of  York  sketched  very  graphically  the 
history  of  the  eite  occupied  by  the  Institution  at 
York,  giving  a  number  of  very  interesting  facts. 
He  said  that  when  that  great  man  Wilberforee 
died  ill  Yorkshiremen  felt  bound  in  some  way  to 
conin,-  vte  the.  memory  of  the  greatest  York- 
shiretnau  who  ever  lived,  and  an  ancient  building 
— an  old  palaee  of  kings — was  applied  to  the  pur- 
pose of  a  school  for  the  blind,  an  institution 
which  had  proved  itself  in  every  respect  woKhy. 
They  were  met  that  day  upon  the 
eighth  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  a 
new  wing  of  the  buildiug  at  Xork. 
The  Dean  went  on  to  give  the  historical  associa- 
tions of  the  foundation  upon  which  this  new  wing 
had  been  erected.  The  council  had  felt  that  there 
were  in  ■  ny  reasons  that  a  further  extension  of  the 
instil U"  -■•  .old  be  made,  aud  they  v.lso  felt  that 
ther*  were  rhany  reasons  that  that  extension 
should  not  be  macle  in  the  city,  aud  'hat  there 
were  great  advantages  to  be  derived  from  opening 
anew  department  of  the  work  at  Scarborough. 
(Applause.)  He  did  not  wish  to  say  anything 
derogatory  about  the  climate  of  York,  but  they 
would  all  agree  with  him  that  the  climate  of 
Scarborough  was  of  a  much  more  in- 
vigorating and  healthful  character.  (Applause.) 
They  were  glad  to  open  the  brunch  at  Sear  borough 
because  they  believed  the  excellent  people  who 
lived  in  the  institution  would  be  benefited  by  living 
in    a    town   so   celebrated    for    its    health-giving 


qualities.  (Applause.)  They  thought  further 
that  the  opening  of  the  branch  would  in 
their  trasinesa  and  thus  improve  the  ;i'  in  ■  of  the 
institution.  He  was  glad  to  be  able  to  say  thai 
the  institution,  owing  mainly  to  file 
cha>acter  of  the  people  with  which  they  had  to 
deal,  was  worked  with  perfect  harmony. 
(Applause.)  In  having  the  >  ,  of  Mr.  aud 
Mrs.  Buckle  they  were  fortunate,  and  it  was  in 
huge  part,  owing  to  their  continued  affection  and 
kindness  towards  those  under  them  that  the  wel- 
fare aud  harmonious  character  oi  I  he  work  of  the 
institution  was  to  be  attributed.  (Loud  applause.) 
The  Dean  concluded  by  paying  a  high  tribute  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  workers 

The  Chairman  said  the  Mayor  iiad  requc  '  -1 
him  to  thank  Lady  Ida  .Sitwell  for  having  altered 
the  time  of  her  concert  so  that  it  might  not  clis'n 
with  the  concert  of  the  Blind  School.  (Applause.) 
The  Mayor  also  wished  him  in  his  own  name  aud 
in  the  name  of  the  townspeople  of  Scarborough  to 
welcome  the  institution  to  the  borough.  (Loud 
applause.)  In  Scarborough  they  had  frequently  to 
deal  in  their  charitable  institutions  with  blind 
people— people  who  had  had  no  education,  ..nd 
were  therefore  unable  to  provide  for  themselves. 
Through  the  local  branch  of  the  Yorkshire  School 
these  poor  people  might  be  taught  some  simple 
handicraft,  and  thus  lift  themselves  into  a  position 
of  self-support  and  independence.  (Applause.) 
Mr  Dale  mentioned  the  gradual  development  of 
education  amongst  the  afflicted,  aud  pointed  with 
some  degree  of  pride  to  such  meu  as 
the  Vicar  of  Btafferton,  who,  although 
blind,  were  able  to  do  work  of  more 
than  ordinary  service  to  the  community  in  which 
they  lived.  (Loud  applause.)  He  v,-ished  the 
institution  as  a  whole  every  success,  and  thanked 
most  heartily  the  gentlemen  who  had  brought  a 
branch  of  it  to  Scarborough.     (Loud  applause.) 

The  Hon.  Sec.  read  telegrams  of  congratulation 
upon  the  opening  of  the  branch  at  Scarborough 
from  Edinburgh  and  Leicester.  He  then  asked 
the  chairman  to  hand  over  to  the  Mayor  a  volume 
which  had  been  prepared  for  his  acceptance.  It 
contained  a  history  of  the  school  and  of  the  King's 
Manor  House  at  York,  where  it  is  located.  He 
said  that  this  Yorkshire  institution  once  more 
appealed  to  Yorkshiremen,  not  only  to  commem- 
orate, but  to  perpetuate,  the  life  of  that  Yorkshire- 
man  who  represented  the  undivided  county,  and 
whose  whole  energy  weut  to  prove,  and  to  secure 
for  others,  the  perfect  freedom  which  was  his  de- 
light. Each  year's  work  of  this  school  helped  the 
managers  the  better  to  appreciate,  not  only  the 
wisdom  of  those  who  founded  it,  but  the 
intensity  of  the  life  with  which  they  connected  it. 
They  desired  to  assure  the  people  of  Scarborough 
that  the  blind  folk  came,  not  to  excite  pity,  much 
less  to  exact  alms ;  but,  while  inhaling  the  sea 
breezes  and  making  a  home  there,  they  would  com- 
jpete  for  orders  in  baskets,  brushes,  &c,  fairly  and 
honestly,  asking  no  more,  and  taking  no  less  than 
others  engaged  in  the  same  trades.  (Applause).  In 
a  Christian  country",  apart  from  miracks,  "  the 
blind  reeeive  their  sight,"  The  speaker  hoped 
that  his  fellow  Yorkshireme,u_  in  and  around  Scar- 
borough would  realize  this  fact,  and  prove  the 
truth  of  it.     (Applause). 

The  Chairman  said  he  would  have  much 
pleasure  in  handing  the  book  over  to  the  Mayor. 

Mr.  J.  Melrose,  J. P.,  moved,  and  Mr.  W.  J. 
Clutton,  J.P.,  seconded,  and  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Dale  for  presiding, 
this  concluding  the  proceedings. 

The  Committee  subsequently  partook   of   tea   at 
the  residence  of  the   ex-Mayor.   Netherbank,    and! 
aft.--; -wards  his  Worship  the  Mayor  entertained  the  ' 
'Dean  and  the  Managing  Committee  of  the  Institu- 
tion to  dinner  at  his  residence,  Belvedere. 

A  very  successful  concert  was  given  iu  the 
Evening  by  the  pupils  of  the  School  iu  the  Old 
i'own  Hall. 
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PITTSBl  EG,  THURSDAY,  MAK<  II  8. 


SEAT  YiLE  FINISHED. 


Institute  for    the    Blind  Building 
Now  Fully  Completed. 


A   VERY    EEMARKABLE    EDIFICE. 


Perfectly   Equipped    for   the   Strange    and 
Unusual  Uses  It  Is  to  Be  Put  To. 


XOT  TO  BE  DEDICATED    FOR   SOME  TIME 


That  great  pile  of  buff  brick  which,  in 
various  stages  of  advance  toward  ad 
oue  more  to  the  noble  sti-uctures  for  which 
the  city  is  becoming  uated,  has,  with  the 
blue  sky  and  green  hills,  formed  a  fine  back- 
ground for  Bellefield  Presbyterian  Church 
and  ''the  parsonage"  this  past  year,  is 
finished  and,  iu  a  couple  of  weeks,  will  be 
the  home  of  the  many  afflicted  ones  whom 
the  philanthropy  of  a  half  dozen  or  so  citizens 
will  be  instrumental  in  sonding  out  into  the 
world  almost  as  well  equipped  as  their  more 
fortunate  seeing  brothers. 

As  one  passes  in  the  cars,  a  pair  of  strong 
glasses  will  discern  the  name,  "Western 
Pennsylvania   Institute   for    the  Blind,"  in 
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A  View  of  the  Strange  File 


raised  letters,  burned  into  the  fire-brick 
tablet  on  the  brow  of  the  verandah.  The 
colors  are  all  dull  or  neutrai,  mostly  buff  or 
terra  cotta,  and  the  architecture  unusual, 
not  to  say  fanciful,  but  it  is  suggestive  of 
room,  comfort,  fresh  air  and  plenty  of  fight, 
while  the  great  porches  will  never  be  free 
from  the  monotonous  tread  of  the  line  of 
girls  and  boj-s,  linked  closely  arm  in  arm  the 
better  to  get  advantage  of  the  glimmer  of 
sight  possessed  by  one  of  them,  as  they  pace 
back  and  forth  for  exercise. 

A  Commanding;  Location. 

The  building-  occupies  about  five  acres  of  ' 
the  rolling  land  back  of  EeUefield  terrace, 
and  faces  toward  Fifth  avenue,  though 
the  ground  really  borders  Bayard  street, 
which  is  not  yet  cut  through. 
It  also  has  a  front  on  BeUe- 
field  avenue  and  another  looking  over  the 
downs  toward  the  city.  Back  of  it  the  j 
boiler  house  Intercepts  the  view-  of  Center 
avenue.  Each  entrance  has  quite  a  pre- 
tentious portal,  with  porch  and  verandah. 
The  building,  with  verandahs,  is  somewhat 
cross-like  in  shape,  with  gable  roofs  and  the 
possibilities  of  five  stories,  though  now  but 
three. 

The  ground,  of  which  there  is  a  generous 
stretch  left — the  structure  standing  back  144 
feet  from  Bayard  street — is  already  ter- 
raced, and  a  gang  of  laborers  were  busy  yes- 
terday making  winding  drives  and  path- 
ways in  the  spongy  surface  over  which  one's 
only  safety  lay  in  running;  a  minute's  pause 
and  you'a  "sink  through  to  China."'  as 
a  small  visitor  observed.  Visitors  have 
been  dropping  in  to  go  over  the  building 
all  week,  so  that,  although  the  doors  are 
kept  locked,  the  appearance  of  a  respectable 
looking  stranger  makes  the  Italian  gang 
foreman  say  politely:  "Wantah  se 
Heres-ah  key-ah."  The  Institute  board  has 
been  fortunate  in  getting  the  services  of  a 
Kane:  of  from    50    to   SO    laborers,  generaUv 
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Italians,  as  they  come  from  the  material 
furnished  by  the  East  End  Christian  Aid 
Association  to  West  Penn  Hospital,  to  work 
up  their  grounds  free,  paid  by  the  Citizens' 
Relief  Committee. 

One  of  the  Very  Best. 

The  structure  is  interesting  from  its  pecu- 
liarity as  well  as  because  it  is  the  largest  and 
best  equipped  one  for  a  similar  purpose  in 
the  United  States.  While  in  general  design 
it  is  an  oblong,  with  great  corridors  down 
each  dimension,  and  two  courts  within  to  give 
light  to  inner  rooms,  it  has  more  odds  and 
ends  of  rooms,  besides  the  necessary  depart- 
ments, than  any  institution  in  the  city. 
Every  corner  is  utilized,  and  while,  so  far  as 
stationary  appurtenances  are  concerned,  it 
is  rather  plain,  the  lack  of  specialization  in 
the  rooms  makes  them  more  generally  use- 
ful. The  interior  is  finished  in  oak  facings 
and  double  staircases  facing  each  other, 
going  up  from  every  floor,  are  a  beautiful 
feature  Besides  these,  each  angle  of  the 
building  has  a  "fire  proof"  staircase  of  slate, 
the  platform  leading  to  it  being  tiled.  There 
are  also  servants'  and  private  stairways. 

On  the  first  floor  are  about  30  rooms,  be- 
sides linen  closets,  pantries,  washrooms  and 
an  elevator.  The  dining  room,  assembly 
room  and  kitchen  are  the  most  remarkable 
features.  The  dining  room  presents  a  long 
pillared  vista  when  one  stands  at 
the       front       door       and       looks       back 

tween  the  front  staircases.  It 
is  63x41  feet,  with  ten  great  windows,  seven 
or  eigMTtiqors  besides  the  double  front  ones, 
a  double  line^Tf^Siei* pillars  down  the  sides, 
and,  on  a  long  oaken  sideboard  at  the  end, 
three  gleaming  copper  vessels,  holding  ten 
gallons  each,  of  coffee,  tea  or  hot  water. 
The  kitchen  cannot  be  entered  from  the  hall 
save  through  the  most  wonderful  pantry, 
with  dozens  of  glass  faced  cupboards.  But 
when  you  get  in,  there  is  a  range  which  cer- 
tainly ought  to  belong  to  1900  A.  D.  at  least, 
with  its  two  roasting  Butch  ovens  that  could 
accommodate  an  ox  each.  Most  of  the 
rooms  on  this  floor  are  class  rooms,  offices  or 
reception  rooms. 

A  Remarkable  Set  of  Rooms. 

On  the  second  floor  the  chapel,  hospital 
and  music  practice  rooms  are  the  most  re- 
markable. The  boys'  dormitories  and 
rooms  are  located  on  one  side  of  the.  building 
and  the  girls'  on  the  other,  and  in  the  midst 
of  each  set  is  a  hospital,  a  fine,  airy  apart- 
ment, with  its  own  bathroom  and  other  neces- 
sary adjuncts  complete.  The  music  rooms 
are  literally  well  lit,  sound  proof  boxes,  war- 
ranted not  to  let  the  melody  which  escapes 
the  damper  pedal  get  through  even  the  key 
hole.  The  chapel  is  over  the  dining  hall, 
and  a  duplicate  in  some  respects.  The  floor 
is  satiny  maple,  as  are  the  floors  of  all  the 
halls,  the  dozen  light  givers  are  genuine 
church  windows,  and  a  great  stage  occupies 
the  back  of  the  hall.  The  room  is  at  present 
as  full  of  echoes  as  the  whispering  gallery  at 
the  Capitol.  On  this  floor  are  the  superin- 
tendent's and  teachers'  private  apartments, 
class  and  dormitory  rooms. 

The  floor  above  will  not  be  completed  until 
the  accommodation  is  needed,  as  the  present 
arrangements  will  care  for  over  100  pupils, 
and  S15,000  can  be  saved  by  leaving  it  un- 
partitioned,  unfloored  and  otherwise  incom- 
plete. The  partition  uprights  and  "deaden- 
ing composition"  beneath  the  floors  are  all 
fixed,  and  above  is  provision  for  attic 
dormitories  in  the  dome,  some  day  when 
space  shall  become  very  valuable. 

The  basement  floor  is  complete  and  level 
with  the  ground.  It  contains,  beside  regis- 
ters and  filters  in  every  possible  corner, 
rooms  to  work  at  the  trade  of  piano  tuning 
and  repairing,  kindergarten  play  rooms  and 
apartments  for  other  industrial  pursuits. 
Under  the  dining  room  is  a  great  apart- 
ment, which  will  be  fixed  up  for  a  gymna- 
sium and  bowling  alley.  The  apartment  is 
rather  dark,  being  bordered  with  registers 
for  the  dining  room  above.  "Dear  me, 
how  can  they  ever  see  to  play?"  observed  a 
visitor  yesterday,  and  "That's  all  right; 
they  don't  need  to  see,"  w-as  the  reminder  by 
the  teacher.  All  these  basement  apartments 
open  into  one  or  other  of  the  courts. 

It  isn't  hard  to  get  lost  in  the  structure,  it 
is  so  big  and  so  full  of  odd  corners  and  stair- 
cases. 

Ail  Cildoi'sround  Tunnel. 

Especially  is  this  true  of  the  tunnel,  the 
only  connection  of  the  kind  in  the  city,  be- 
ing a  finished,  paved,  underground,  arched 
passage,  over  100  feet  long,  connecting  the 
boiler  house  with  the  institution.  As  one 
starts  in  there  is  just  a  faint  glimmer  of 
light  at  the  end,  while  his  hat  is  in  jeopardy 
from  steam  and  fresh-air  pipes.  At  the  end 
of  the  dark,  damp  journey  you  come  up  in 
the  handsome  boiler  bouse,  a  match  for  the 
main  building.  Besides  tool  closets,  filter 
and  boiler  rooms  and  coal  bins  it  has  a  com- 
plete   laundry,  while   above  stairs    are  five 


living  rooms,  a  bathroom  and  staircase  lead- 
ing to  the  attic. 

The  structure  has  been  two  years  "building 
and  was  practically  planned  by  Superin- 
tendent Jacobs.  Ground  was  broken  last 
October  two  years  and  the  corner  stone  laid 
last  Thanksgiving  a  year.  The  rooms  were 
being  measured  for  carpets  yesterday  and 
the  scrubbing  force  wiil  be  set  to  work  in  a 
few  days.  The  institute  board  will  probably 
rent  their  present  house,  the  old  Irwin  place, 
until  a  good  opportunity  affords  to  sell,  and 
the  price,  together  with  the  subscription 
fund  already  raised,  will  go  far  to  pay  for 
the  new  building.  The  building  opposite 
the  institute  on  I  orty-second  street,  rented 
to  accommodate  the  overflow  of  scholars, 
must  be  vacated  on  April  1. 

The  new  institute  has  cost  SI  80, 000,  in- 
cluding the  fine  boiler  house,  and  the  final 
finishing  of  the  upper  stories  will  add  $15,000 
more  to  the  cost.  The  furuishment  will  cost 
about  ?6,0U0  to  87,000.  The  big  brown  pile 
has  been  "going  up"  for  so  long  that  folks 
have  become  used  to  see  it  in  an  unfinished 
state,  and  it  was  only  the  more  unusual 
sight  of  a  bank  of  ice  and  snow  resisting  the 
sunbeams  that  beat  on  the  eastern  wall  of 
Bellefield  Presbyterian  Church  that  finally 
drew  the  passerby's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  institute,  a  little  piece  back,  was 
done.  It  had  been  announced  all  along  as 
not  to  be  completed  till  next  fall.  It  will 
not  be  dedicated  for  some  time. 
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SATURDAY,  MARCH  10,  1894. 


WILBERFORCE  SCHOOL  FOR 
THE  BLIND. 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 
The  annual  ineetine  of  the  Governors  of  the 
Wilberforce  School  for  the  Blind  was  held  yester- 
day, in  that  institution.  The  Dean  of  York  pre- 
sided, and  there  were  also  present : — Messrs.  James 
Melrose,  J.P.,  W.  F.  H.  Thomson,  J. P.,  W.  J. 
Clutton,  J.P.,  W.  W.  Hargrove,  J. P.,  Major 
Close,  J.P.,  J.  P.  Taylor,  Bowden  Cattley,  W. 
Barnby,  A.  Ball,  P.  J.  Munby  (bob.  seo.),  and  A. 
Buckle  (superintendent). 

The  annual  reports  were  taken  as  read.     That  of 
the  managing  committee  stated  : — "  1893  has  been 
an  interesting  year  in  this  institution.      Oar  full 
complement  of  pupils  has  been  made    up  by    the 
committee,  who    would    again    acknowledge    the 
wisdom  of  the  governors  in  placing  this  authority 
in      the     hands     of    the    committee,    and    so 
saving  themselves  and  the  candidates'friends  much 
unnecessary    anxiety,     excitement,   and  expense. 
In  reference   to   the  workshops,  the   mat  making 
has  been    advanced    by    the    introduction  of  a 
mat  dressing  machine,  which  answers  well  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Marshall,  who  has  for  six 
years    successfully   managed   the   basket  making. 
In    the  brush  department,   the  committee  much 
regret  to  report  the  loss  of  the  teacher,  Mr.   Chat- 
win,  who,  for  16  years  past,   has  most   faithfully 
and  successfully  managed  that  department.       The 
travelling  for  orders  is  ably   discharged  by  Mr, 
Tones,  who  has  been  with  us  over  24  years.     In  the 
schoolrooms,  Mr.  Hobbah  and  Miss  Holliday  con- 
tinue their  steady  and  cheerful  work,  with  excellent 
results.  A  new  departure  has  been  made  in  the  study 
of  typewriting,  which  is  easily  acquired  by  the 
blind,  and  is  proving  useful  io  the  school,  andgives 
promise  of  work  for  the  blind  typewriter  in  future. 
In  music,  all  goes  well  under  the  teaching  of  Mr. 
Robinson.     Among  the  former  pupils  of  the  school, 
the  greatest  distinction  has  been  attained  in  1893  by 
MrvA,  N.  Shaw,  whose  musical  ability  is  of  a  high 
order,   and   who,  after  enjoying  the  advantages  of 
the  first  Fawcett  Scholarship  at  the   University  of 
Oxford,    took    the   degree  of  B. A,  with  1st  Class 
honours  in  law  and  jurisprudence,  at  that  Univer- 
sity.    Iu   recognition  of   these    distinctions,    the 
committee  presented  Mr.   Shaw  with  £10  worth  of 
law  books,  and  £20  from  the    Munby   Memorial 
Fund  towards  the  purchase  of  a  pianoforte.     The 
committee  have  appointed  Mr.  O.    Ezard,    the  as- 
sistant teacher  in  the  Boys'  School,  one  of  the  out- 
mates,    as    visitor    oi    the   blind  in  and  around 
York,    and,    by    his    means,    they   are   more    in 
touch  with  those  who  are  not  directly  connected 
with  the  institution.       Our   new  treasurer,    Mr, 
Alderman  Close,    is   to  be   congratulated   that,  iu 
his  first  year  of  office,  his  receipts  and  promises  of 
legacies    and    donations   are    exceptionally  large. 
These  include  a  sum   of  £1,574   from  the  estate  of 
the  late  Mr.  R.    W.    Hollon,   and   a   much   larger 
amount  from  the  estate  of   the  late    Miss  Hannah 


Pickard.  Under  the  encouragement  of  Mr.  Close, 
who  very  kindly  contributed  the  sum  of  £100  lor 
the  purpose,  the  committee  have,  in  accordance 
with  the  resolution  of  the  governors  at  their  last 
annual  meetiog,  opened  a  branch  of  this  institu- 
tion at  Scarborough,  which  is  known  as  "  The 
Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Vt  omen,"  in  con- 
nection with  which  a  shop  has  beeD 
opened  for  the  sale  of  goods  made  by  the  blind. 
Current  events  show  that  we  are  entering  on  a  new 
epoch  in  our  work,  and  that  the  means  entrusted 
to  us  must  be  held  for  the  blind  at  a  period  of  life 
after,  rather  than  during,  childhood.  The  blind, 
as  a  class,  have,  at  last,  secured  recognition  by  the 
.Legislature.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
Legislature  in  1870  never  intended  blindness 
to  be  an  excuse  for  a  child  not  being 
sent  to  school ;  but  those  in  authority  in  that 
matter  have  taken  little  (if  any)  account  of  blind 
children,  and  parents  hitherto  have  been  hard  to 
convince  of  their  duty  to  treat  a  blind  child  as 
thoroughly  well  as  any  other.  ISy  the  Act  of  last 
Session,  however  (Elementary  Edncation  (Blind 
and  Deaf  Children)  Act,  1893),  special  provision  is 
m.ide  for  the  education  of  blind  children,  atthe 
public  expense,  up  to  16  years  of  age,  in  schools  to 
be  certified  for  that  purpose.  We  are  assured, 
by  a  very  recent  visit  from  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Sharpe, 
H.M  Senior  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools,  that  our 
school  will  be  so  certified,  in  compliance  with  our 
request  already  made,  but  it  is  already  evident 
that  some  of  the  School  Boards  in  Yorkshire  will 
provide  their  own  schools,  and,  as  the  number  of 
blind  children  in  Yorkshire  is  only  237,  and  we 
may  hope  that  this  number  will  decrease,  it  may 
be  that,  although  the  reputation  of  our  school  may 
ensure  us  pupils  for  some  time  to  come,  and  pro- 
bably those  of  a  more  advanced  class,  we  should 
husband  our  resources,  in  order  to  supply  the 
requirements  of  the  blind  who  are  above  16  years 
of  age,  rather  than  spend  money  in  competing  with 
other  schools,  whicii  can  draw  on  the  public  purse. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  may  easily  prove  that 
School  Boards  could  effect  a  large  saving 
in  the  education  of  blind  children  by 
sending  them  hither,  and  we  may  fiud 
an  infants'  department  desirable  Therefore, 
while  there  is  more  hope  for  the  blind  in  England, 
and  more  probability  of  their  number  growing  less, 
there  is  ample  work  in  store  for  their  friends, 
especially  m  the  development  of  the  Saxon  system, 
advocated  by  the  Royal  Commission,  and  illus- 
trated by  our  own  Markham  Fund.  Our  present 
superintendent  has  entered  upon  the  twenty-fifth 
year  in  which  the  institution  has  enjoyed  his  fos- 
tering care,  and,  to  his  forethought,  and  the 
willing  devotion  of  himself  and  Mrs.  Buckle,  our 
valued  matron,  we  owe  our  ability  to  undertake 
and  foster  the  extension  of  our  work  which  has 
marked  the  year  1893." — Dr.  JNaylor  sent  a  very 
satisfactory  report  as  to  the  examination  of  the 
music  pupils  of  the  school. 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  stated  that  the 
number  on  the  books  on  the  1st  of  January,  1893, 
was  64  (39  boys  and  25  girls);  admitted  during  the 
year,  seven  hoys  and  six  girls— 77  ;  left  during  the 
year,  eight;  remaining,  69.  The  health  of  the 
inmates  had  been  good.  In  the  schools  and  the 
workshops  the  education  and  training  had  gone  on 
£ teadily.  In  the  business  part  of  the  institution 
the.  brush  and  mattress  trade3  had  suffered  like  all 
other  trades  of  the  couutry,  but  in  the  basket  trade 
they  had  been  unusually  busy,  as  shown  by  an  in- 
crease of  over  £50  in  the  receipts  for  baskets. 
After  noticing  the  passmg  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment rendering  the  education  of  the  blind  com- 
pulsory, and  giving  to  School  Boards  or  other 
local  education  authorities  the  charge  of  providing 
for  such  education  where  the  parents  or  friends  of 
the  blind  are  unable  to  do  bo,  and  quoting  from 
the  observations  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  on 
Jhe  Saxon  system  of  helping  "the  blind  after  they 
leave  school,  the  report  continues.:— "It  is  just 
cause  for  congratulation  to  the  friends  of  the  blind 
in  York  that  the  late  Mrs.  Spencer  Markham,  one 
of  the  kindest  of  the  friends  of  the  blind  jn  her 
day,  was  the  firse  person  in  England  to  take  np 
this  matter,  and  to  raise  a  fund  for  aiding 
former  pupils  of  this  school,  which 
fund  rightly  bears  her  name,  and  has 
done  some  good  In  this  direction.  But 
the  total  income  from  the  fund,  some  £30  a  year, 
quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose  25  years  ago,  is 
totally  inadequate  to  do  what  is  nscessary  with  an 
increased  number  of  former  pupils.  Iu  this 
direction,  too,  it  is  matter  for  satisfaction  to  us, 
that  in  our  Scarborough  Industrial  Home  for  Blind 
Women,  1893  has  seen  us  take  another  step."  In 
closing,  the  report  states  that  Mr.  Aid.  Close  had 
arranged  for  his  usual  treat  a  few  days  before  he 
left  the  Mansion  House,  but  at  the  last  moment  it 
had  to  be  deferred;  they  were,  however, 
grateful  to  him  for  having  done  all 
he      could,     to      urge     on      the'    Scarborough 


Home  and  given  £100  towards  the  furnishing 
of  it.  Thanks  were  expressed  to  Mr.  Richard 
Lawsonfor  providing  a  day  trip  to  Scarborough  for 
all  the  inmates  and  officers ;  to  Mrs.  Cliampney, 
Mrs.  Matthews,  and  Mrs.  F.  J.  Munby  for  presents 
of  fruit ;  Miss  Wharton,  oranges  for  girls  ;  Miss 
Carline  Bigge,  pianoforte  recitals  ;  Mrs.  Ed.  Hodg- 
son, a  pianoiorte  ;  Miss  Catherine  Cowling,  2s.  for 
each  girl's  bank  account;  Mrs.  Armitage,  14  vols, 
of  Braille  books ;  Mrs.  W.  F.  Wilberlorce,  Braille 
transcriptions,  and  Mrs.  Biggc  and  Miss  Hey,  for 
reading  to  the  girls. 

Mr.  Hargrove  moved  that  the  report  be 
received  and  adopted.  He  said  that  in  every 
respect  it  was  a  satisfactory  one.  It  showed  that 
■  the  Institution  had  had  a  most  prosperous  year, 
that  it  was  doing  most  useful  and  benevolent 
work,  and  that  the  Managing  Committee  were 
endeavouring  still  further  to  extend  that  useful- 
ness by  founding  an  Industrial  Home  for  Blind 
Women.  The  Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind 
deserved  the  increased  Bupport  of  the  public 
generally. 

Mr.  \V,  J.  Cmjtton  seconded,  and  the  resolution 
was  unanimously  passed. 

Mr.  Melrose  moved  "That  until  the  next 
annual  meeting  the  managing  committee  be  em- 
powered to  elect  pupils." 

Mr.  Ball  seconded,  [and  the  motion  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  Thomson-  moved  the  re-election  ot  the 
managing  committee,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Rev.  John  Hey,  who  had  left  the  city,  and  Mr. 
Lawton,  wiio  had  resigned  from  ill-health,  whose 
places  it  was  recommended  should  be  filled  by  Mr. 
Jno.  Pearson,  Glectwortb,  and  Mr.  Edward 
Hodgson,  Westmount. 

Mr.  Taylor  seconded,  and  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Munby  then  said    he    wished    to    move   a 
resolution  of  very  great  importance.      It  was  im- 
possible   to    find  words  in  which  to    realise  the 
position    in  which  they  found  themselves  at  the 
present  time.     Since  he  had  been  connected  with 
that  institution  he  had  had  occasion  to  look  at  the 
foundations  on  which  it  rested,  and  he  had  always 
been      increasingly      struck     with     the     wisdom 
of      those    foundations — laid    at    a    time    when 
Wm.    Wilberforce    was   passing  from  the    stage 
of  life  as  a  public  man — and   therefore  this  was 
really  going  back  to  the  motives  of  those    who 
raised  that  unique  memorial  to  a  man  who  was  ex- 
ceptionally great.       The    object  they  had  then  in 
view  was  to  give  the  pupils  of  the  school  such  in- 
struction as  would  enable  them  to  obtain  their 
livelihood,  attention  being  paid  at  the  same   time 
to  their  moral  and  religious  education.      It  was, 
consequently,  a  serious  thing  to  interfere  with  that 
rule.     Proceeding,  Mr.   Munby  said   that  during 
something  like  a  quarter  of  a  century  it  had  been 
his  lot  to  meet  not  a,  few  of  her  Majesty's  Inspec- 
tors, and  it  had  been  to  him  a  source  of  much  satis- 
faction  to   know  that  the   Rev.  T.    W.    Sharpe — 
although  he  was  not  at  liberty    to  say  all  that 
gentleman  said,  and  ia  addition  his   formal  certifi- 
cate had  not  reached  them — considered  the  insti- 
tution, without  making  any  invidious  comparison, 
second  to  none ;    and  thatf  to  the  management  of 
any  institution,   must  be  very  encouraging.     It 
showed  also  that  the  Education  Department  were 
entering  upon  their  duties  in  the  kindliest  spirit 
towards   the  voluntary   managers  of  such  institu- 
tions, and,  so  long  as  they  went  on  on  the  lices 
they  had  hitherto  proceeded,  it  was  evident  that 
they  would  hold  in  the  future  a  position  they  had 
never    enjoyed    before.     The    6chool    was    to    be 
certified,  and,  the  State  having  decreed  that  blind 
children  in  such  institutions  should  be  educated 
from  the  age  of  5  to  that  of  16,  they  must  consider 
the  rules  under  which   they  had  been  hitherto 
working,   and  especially  in  connection  with   the 
growth  of  the  work  which  was  not  provided  for 
when  the  school  was  founded.     The  principal  en- 
largement had  been  that  which  was  developed  at 
Scarborough  a  few  weeks  ago,  showing  that  they 
desired  to  care  for  the  blind  alter  they  had  grown 
'up.     They   all  knew   the  institution   was  of  great 
value      iu      this      respect,      and     that     it    was 
the    subject      which    attracted     most    attention 
from,     and     gave    most     satisfaction      to,     the 
Royal  Commissioners.     He  moved  : — "  The  objects 
of    the    institution    shall    be— To    provide  sound 
education,    together    with   instruction  iu  manual 
training   and    techuical    work,   for    blind    pupils 
between      the      ages      of     five     and     twenty  ; 
to    provide      employment     in      suitable     work- 
shops or  homes  for  a  limited  number  of  blind 
men  and  women  ;    to   instruct  blind    men    and 
women,  who  have  lost  their  sight  after  the  age  of 
16,  in  some  occupation  carried  on  at  the  school  ; 
and  to  promote  such  other  agencies  for  the  benefit 
of  the  blind  as  may  enable  them  to  gain  their  own 
livelihood,  or  spend  a  happy  old  age,  and  that  the 
committee  be  authorised  further  to  revise  the  rules 
ot  this  institution,  so  as  to  accord  with  the  provi- 


sions of  tho  new  statute." 

Mr.  Melrose  seconded  the  resolution,  which 
was  agreed  to. 

The  Chairman,  replying  to  the  customary  vole 
of  thanks  (moved  by  Mr.  Burnby  and  seconded  by 
Major  Close),  observed  that  they  had  reached  a 
crisis  in  the  history  of  the  institution.  For  some 
years  past  they  had  been  persistently  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  something  should  be 
done  by  the  Government  for  the  blind  children, 
and  now  the  Government  had  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  their  responsibility,  and  he  thought  the  great 
dunger  was  lest  things  should  be  done  iu  a  hurry, 
that  the  good  work  done  in  the  past  should  be  un- 
done, and  that  the  healthy  prospects  of  the  future 
a'-uid  be  blemished.  The  position  they  were  in 
ao  the  present  moment  was  to  maintain 
the  good  work  as  far  as  they  were  able. 
So  far  as  the  action  of  the  Government  went, 
while  it  was  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  children,  it  did  not  do  anything  to  help  those 
who  were  really  children  iu  blindness  and  who  in 
later  or  middle  life  had  to  begin  over  again. 
Those  were  the  people  who  demanded  the  utmost 
sympathy  and  help  which  kind  and  Christian 
hearts  could  possibly  give  them.  That  institution 
had  done  a  great  deal  in  that  way,  and  last  year 
had  marked  a  new  departure  in  the  establishment 
of  a  branch  home  at  Scarborough  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  that  particular  section  of  their 
work.  Therefore,  while  feeling  that  perhaps  the 
future  might  not  be  identical  with  the  past,  they 
hoped  that  they  would  be  the  meuns  of  maintain- 
ing in  a  great  measure,  as  they  had  hitherto  done, 
the  education  of  the  childreu,  perhaps  under 
slightly  different  circumstances,  and  at  all  events 
to  be  able  to  carry  on  in  a  more  extended  sphere 
that  great  and  good  and  beneficent  work — the 
education  of  those  who  in  later  life  had  lost  the 
blessing  of  sight.     (Applause.) 


THURSDAY    EVENING,    JUNE    14,    1891. 
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DEDICATION    OF    THE    FIX23    BUILD- 
ING   IN    BELLEFIELD. 


Western  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Blind  Opened  This  After- 
noon— It  Is  a  Magnificent  Affair — A 
Misunderstanding'  Abont  the  Ob- 
jects Swept  Away— Description  of 
the  Exterior  and  Interior, 


.  The  magnificent  new  building  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Blind  on  Bellefield  avenue,  just  op- 
posite Schenley  park  in  Oakland,  is  be- 
ing dedicated  this  afternoon.  About  3 
o'clock  Mrs.  H.  B.  Jacobs,  wife  of  the 
superintendent,    assisted    by    Mrs.    Col. 


W.   A.    Herron,    Mrs.    !>■      F.   G     ;:r'.wn, 
Mrs.      Col.    J.     M. 
George   W.    Dilworth,   Mrs,    H.    K 
ter,  Mrs.  O.   M 

Smith  and  Mis.  Benjamin  Thaw,  I 
receiving    the    ladies    and    other   gv 
of  the  directors  an'. 
the  building,  showing  all  the  poll 
interest.    There  was  qulti  num- 

ber of  visitors  during  the  1 
ing  the  regular   exercises  and 
of  the  directors   were   kept    busy. 

jAt   4   o'clock    the   order   of    exen 
was  begun.     The  program  foil' 

Music— "The  Universal   Chorus" 

W.    B.    Bradbury 

By  the  Pupils  of   the   Institution. 

Invocation Rev.  John  (i.   Brown,   l>.   D. 

Reading  of  the  Scriptures 

By  Rev.  Lemuel  C.   Barnea,  Ij.  D. 

Pastor  of  Fourth  Avenue  Eaptlst  church. 

Chorus— "The  Lord  Will  Provide" 

C.    S.    Harrington 

By   the  Pupils  of   the   Institution. 

Brief  History  of  the  Institution  and  Fi- 
nancial Statement,  by  H.  K.  Porter, 
Esq.,    chairman    financial    comni 

An  Acount  of  the  -Building  ami    its    For- 
mal Delivery  to  the  Board  of  Manaf 
Col.    J.    M.    Schoonmakcr,    chairman    of 
the  Building  committee. 

Acceptance  of  the  Building  and  Reply, 
by  A.  M.  Marshall,  Esq.,  president  of 
the  board   of  directors. 

Chorus— "The  Shij.  of  State". .G.   F.  Root 

The  Institution— Jts    Purposes   and   Work. 
H.   B.   Jacobs,   Superintendent. 

Address— By  Rev.  Henry  F.  McClelland, 
D.  D.,  pastor  of  Bellefield  Presbyterian 
church. 

Chorus— ".The  Gospel  Banner".. G.  F.  Root 

Benediction— Rev.  R.  W,  Grange,  Rector 
Ellsworth  Avenue  Episcopal  church. 

Mr.  Porter  in  his  address  will  deal 
principally  with  the  inception  of  the 
movement  for  the  new  building.  He 
will  tell  of  the  $40,000  subscribed  by 
.Miss  Jane  Holmes  on  condition  that  the 
citizens  subscribe  $25,000.  When  the 
project  became  known  the  $25,000  was 
speedily  provided  and  the  board  was 
ready  to  go  ahead  in  July,  1S92.  V>"hen 
it  was  found  that  much  more  mi 
would  be  needed  Messrs.  Thaw,  Smith.V 
Porter  and  others  of  the  directors  went 
to  work  and  raised  $24,000  more  and  in 
the  past  two  weeks  they  have  obtained 
between  $4,000  and  $5,000.  The  five  acres 
of  ground,  donated  by  Mrs.  Sjehenley, 
acted  as  a  stimulus  in  the  matter.  Now 
"  Miss  Holmes'  $40,000  has  grown  into 
$250,000  at  least.  Mrs.  Schenley's  gift 
is  worth  between  $75,000  and  $100,000 
and  the  completed  building  is  valued  at 
$150,000.  All  this  Mr.  Porter  will  dwell 
on  and  he  will  also  tell  of  the  journey- 
ings  and  other  work  of  the  directors. 

H.  B.  Jacobs,  the  superintendent,  with 
the  aid  of  the  architect,  designed  the 
building,  which  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  finest  in  America. 

The  building  occupies  five  acres  of 
the  rolling  land  back  of  Bellefield  ter- 
race and  faces  toward  Fifth  avenue.  It 
has  a  front  on  Bellefield  avenue  and 
another  looking  over  the  downs  toward  I 
the  city.  Back  of  it  the  boiler  house 
intercepts  the  view  of  Center  avenue. 
Eadh  entrance  has  a  pretentious  portal. 
with  porch  and  veranda.  The  build- 
ing, with  verandas,  is  somewhat  cross- 
like in  shape,  with  gable  roofs  and  the 
possibilities  of  five  stories,  though  now 
i  but  three. 


A  Glimpse  of  the  New  Asylum  in  the  Rough. 


r 


The   ground   is   prettily   terraced   and 
graced  with  winding  drives  and  paths. 
While  the  general  design  is  an  oblong, 
with    two    great    corridors    down    each 
dimension,    and    two    courts    within    to 
give  light  to  inner  rooms,   the  building 
has  more  odds  and  ends  of  rooms,   be- 
sides the  necessary     departments,  than 
any  institution  in  the  city.  Every  corner 
Js  utilized,  and  while,  so  far  as  station- 
ary   appurtenances    are    concerned,     it  I 
is   rather  plain,   the   lack  of  specializa-  i 
tion    in    the    rooms    makes    them    more  ' 
generally  useful.  The  interior  is  finished  j 
in    oak    facings    and    double    staircases  [ 
facing  each  other,  going  up  from  every 
floor,   are  a  beautiful  feature.     Besides 
these,   each   angle   of   the   building   has 
a  "fireproof"  staircase  of  slate,  the  plat- 
form  leading   to   it   Being   tiled.     There 
are    also    servants'    and    private    stair- 
Ways. 

On  the  first  floor  are  about  thirty 
rooms,  besides  linen  closets,  pantries, 
washrooms  and  an  elevator.  The  din- 
ing-room, assembly-room  and  kitchen 
are  the  most  remarkable  features.  The 
dining-room  presents  a  long  pillared 
vista  when  one  stands  at  the  front 
door  and  looks  back  between  the  front 
staircases.  It  is  62x41  feet,  with  ten 
great  windows,  seven  or  eight  doors 
■besides  the  double  front  ones,  a  double 
line  of  oaken  pillars  down  the  sides, 
and,  on  a  long  oaken  sideboard  at  the 
end,  thre?  gleaming  copper  vessels, 
holding  ten  gallons  each,  of  coffee,  tea 
or  hot  water.  The  kitchen  cannot  be 
entered  from  the  hall  save  through 
the  most  wonderful  pantry,  with  dozens 
of  glass-faced   cupboards. 

In  the  kitchen  is  a  range  with  its  two 
roasting  Dutch  ovens  that  could  accom- 
modate an  ox  each.  Most  of  the  rooms 
on  this  floor  are  class-rooms,  offices 
or  reception-rooms. 

On  the  second  floor  the  chapel,  hos- 
pital and  music  practice  rooms  are  the 
most  remarkable.  The  boys'  dormitor- 
ies and  rooms  are  located  on  one  side 
of  the  building  and  the  girls'  on  the 
other,  and  in  the  midst  of  each  set  is 
a  hospital,  a  fine,  airy  apartment,  with 
its  own  bathroom  and  other  necessary 
adjuncts  complete.  The  music  rooms 
are  well  lit,  sound  proof  boxes,  war- 
ranted not  to  let  the  melody  which  es- 
capes the  damper  pedal  get  through 
even  the  key  hole.  The  chapel  is  over 
the  dining  hall,  and  a  duplicate  in  some 
respects.  The  floor  is  satiny  maple, 
as  are  the  floors  of  all  the  halls,  the 
dozen  light  givers  are  genuine  church 
windows,  and  a  great  stage  occupies 
the  back  of  the  hall. 

On  this  floor  are  the  superintend- 
ent's and  teachers'  private  apartments, 
class  and  dormitory  rooms. 

The  basement  floor  is  complete  and 
level  with  the  ground.  It  contains,  be- 
side registers  and  filters  in  every  possi- 
ble corner,  rooms  to  work  at  the  trade 
of  piano  tuning  and  repairing,  kinder- 
garten play  rooms  and  apartments  for 
other  industrial  pursuits.  Under  the 
dining  room  is  a  great  apartment, 
which  will  be  fixed  up  for  a  gymna- 
sium and  bowling  alley.  .The  apart- 
ment is  rather  dark,  being  bordered 
with  registers  for  the  dining  room 
above. 

There  is  a  tunnel,  the  only  connec- 
tion of  the  kind  in  the  city,  being  a 
finished,  paved,  underground,  arched 
passage,  over  100  feet  long,  connecting 
the  boiler  house  with  the  institution. 
As  one  starts  in  there  is  just  a  faint 
glimmer  of  light  at  the  end,  while  his 
hat  is  in  jeopardy  from  steam  and 
fresh  air  pipes.  At  the  end  of  the 
dark,  damp  journey  you  come  up  in  ] 
the  handsome  boiler  house,  a  match  for 
the  main  building.  Besides  tool  closets, 
filter  and  boiler  rooms  and  coal  bins 
it  has  a  complete  laundry,  while  above 
stairs  are  five  living  rooms,  a  bath- 
room and  staircase  leading  to  the  at- 
tic. The  building  has  been  finely  fur- 
nished. 

Superintendent  Jacobs  in  his  address 
will  deal  with  the  objects  of  the  insti- 
tution. It  is  mistakenly  called  by  near- 
ly everybody  an  "asylum."  It  is  not  an 
asylum  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  The 
directors  are  asked  many  questions  on 
this  point  and  Mr.  Jacobs  will  make  it 
clear.  The  institution  is  a  school  for 
the  education  of  blind  children.  The 
state  provides  for  the  education  of  such 
just  as  it  does  for  children  who  have 
sight,  the  difference  being  that  separate 
and  special  buildings  are  required  in 
teaching  the  sightless.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  school  system  of  Pittsburg  and  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  one  of  the' differences 
between   it   and   other  public  schools   is 


that  it  is  built  by  money  subscribed  by 
citizens  instead  of  in  the  usual  way. 

The  directors  are:  A.  M.  Marshall, 
Wm.  A.  Herron,  George  W.  Dilworth, 
H.  K.  Porter,  Rev.  John  G.  Brown,  D. 
D.,  Percy  F.  Smith,  Benjamin  Thaw,  O. 
M.  Edwards.  The .  officers  are:  A.  M.' 
Marshall,  president;  William  A.  Her- 
ron, first  v'?e  president;  Rev.  John  G. 
Brown,  D.  D.,  second  vice  president; 
Percy  F.  Smith,  secretary;  C.  F.  Dean, 
treasurer. 

William  A.  Herron,  George  W.  Dil- 
worth and  H.  K.  Porter  compose  the 
i  executive  committee.  H.  K.  Porter, 
George  W.  Dilworth  and  Benjamin 
Thaw  compose  the  finance  committee. 
The  building  committee  is  made  up  of 
J.  N.  Schoonmaker,  H.  K.  Porter,  O.  M. 
Edwards,  Wm.  A.  Herron,  A.  M.  Mar- 
shall, Rev.  J.  G.  Brown,  D.  D.  and 
Percy  F.  Smith. 
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FRIDAY,    JUNE  15,     1S94. 


DEDICATION      OF      THE      WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA  INSTITUTION. 


The  Magnificent  Structure  Mainly 
Due  to  the  Untiring  Efforts  of 
Women — Interesting'  Exercises  in 
the  Chapel — Singing  By  the  Pnnils. 


Pittsburgh  now  has  one  of  the  finest  in- 
stitutions for  the  education  of  the  blind 
in  the  country.  The  magnificent  structure 
to  be  known  as  the  Western  Pennsylva- 
nia Institution  for  the  Blind,  just  com- 
pleted on  Bellefield  avenue,  was  formally 
dedicated  yesterday.  The  services  were 
held  in  the  large  chapel  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

A  brief  history  of  the  institution  and 
financial  statement  were  given  by  H.  K. 
Porter,  Esq.,  chairman  of  the  financial 
committee.  Mr.  Porter  said  the  matter 
of  a  blind  institution  was  first  taken  up 
by  the  Association  for  the  Improvement 
of  the  Poor  in  18S6.  The  first  real  work 
was  to  secure  subscriptions  for  the  underr 
taking  and  this  was  carried  on  so  earnest- 
ly that  in  a  short  time  $26,219  was  sub-  ! 
scribed.  In  the  will  left  by  Miss  Jane  ' 
Holmes  $55,000  was  left  to  the  institution 
to  carry  on  its  work  and  $13,000  was  given 
from  the  estate  of  Thompson  Bell.  The 
ground  on  which  the  building  stands  and 
which  surrounds  it  was  donated  by  Mrs. 
Schenley.  The  plans  for  the  building  were 
decided  on  in  1892,  and  the  contract  for 
the  building  given  in  1893.  Appropriations 
were  secured  from  the  state  for  the  new 
boiler  and  laundry  house  and  its  eauip-  j 
ment  and  the  heating  and  furnishing  of 
the  main  building.  The  finance  commit- 
tee should  be  proud  of  the  work  done. 
The  financial  statement  shows  the  en- 
penses  for  erecting-  main  buildings,  fix- 
tures, heating,  electric  wiring,  etc.,  were 
$117,634  99;  the  boiler  house  and  laundry 
cost  $21,214  83;  the  work  on  the  grounds, 
$985  93,  and  the  furniture  $3,000,  a  total  of 
$142,835  75. 


The  gifts  in  land  and  money  to  the  in- 
stitution were:     Mrs.   Mary  Schenley,  five  I 
acres  valued  at  $70,000;  estate  of  Miss  Jane 
Holmes,    $55,000;   from   private   individuals,  I 
$55,840;  state  appropriation,  $8,550;  total  in 
cash,  $119,390. 

The  formal  delivery  of  the  building  to 
the  board  of  managers  was  made  by  Col. 
J.  M.  Schoonmaker,  chairman  of  the 
building  committee.  He  gave  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  erection  of  the  building  and 
preparation  of  plans  necessary  for  the 
manner  of  constructing  it  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  to  be  used.  He  said  he  had 
entered  with  earnestness  and  pleasure 
in  the  work  and  felt  gratified  in  the  way 
it  had  progressed.  Much  praise  was  due 
the  ladies  for  the  good  work  they  had 
done  for  the  institution;  they  were  the 
main  workers  for  the  new  movement. 

In  the  acceptance  of  the  building  by  A. 
M.  Marshall,  president  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, high  tribute  was  paid  to  the  re- 
tiring chairman  of  the  building  commit- 
tee. Mr.  Marshall  said  the  institution  was 
one  of  which  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania 
should  be  proud;  It  Is  one  of  the  finest  and 
I  best  blind  institutions  in  the  state. 


Mr.  H.  B.  Jacobs,  the  superintendent  of 
the  institution,  said  never  before  has  so 
much  attention  been  paid  to  the  blind  as 
at  present.  Women,  he  said,  were  the 
prime  movers  in  this  work  and  not  too 
much  praise  could  be  given  them.  The  in- 
stitution was  started  purely  through 
Pittsburgh's  enterprise  and  the  purpose  of 
it  was  to  educate  and  care  for  the  blind 
children,  to  enable  them  to  care  for  them- 
selves in  after  years.  The  institution  was 
for  the  blind  of  Western  Pennsylvania 
and  can  accomodate  200  children. 


An  address  was  also  delivered  by  Rev. 
H.  T.  McClelland,  in  which  he  said  a 
work  like  this  testifies  to  the  organizing 
spirit  of  Christ  and  work  like  this  is  ac- 
cording to  His  method.  He  did  not  give 
alms  to  men  but  power.  This  institution 
speks  to  give  these  pupils  power  to  take 
their  places  in  the  world's  work  and 
make    them    good    citizens. 

Some  very  good  choruses  were  rendered 
by  the  pupils,  an  invocation  was  said  by 
Rev.  J.  G.  Brown  and  a  benediction  was 
pronounced  by  Rev.  R.  N.  Grange,  rector 
of  the  Ellsworth  Avenue  Episcopal  church 
at  the  close  of  the  exercises. 

The  dedication  was  attended  by  about 
500  persons,  every  seat  in  the  chapel  be- 
ing filled.  The  audience  was  composed 
largely  of  ladies  interested  in  the  work  of 
the   institute. 


THE  DEAF-MUTES'  KEGISTER. 


THURSDAY,  APRIL  13,  1893. 


JUNCAR  Y.REYES, 


THE    DEAF,    DUiViB    AND    BLIND 
SPANISH    YOUTH, 


Sketched  from  Boyhood  Up  -Means  Em- 
ployed to  Teach  Him— His  Progress— 
Meeting  between  two  of  a  Kind— Per- 
sonal Charateristics— Snmmary. 


(Translated  for  the  Volta  Bureau  by 
F.  Q-.  French,  from  Memoria  tie  la  Fs- 
cuela  Mwncipal  de  Ciegos  y  de  Sordo- 
Mudos  de  Barcelona,  1SSS,  pp.  60— 6S. 
Written  by  Don  Francisco  de  Asis  Voile 
y  Jlonquillo.) 

Inocencio  Juncar  y  Reyes,  a  native 
of  Nonaspe  (Saragossa,)  was  bom  the 
28th  of  Dec,  1801.  la  his  earliest  in- 
fancy, when  he,"  a  deaf-mute,  most 
needed  a  father's  care,  he  unfortunate- 
ly lost  that  father,  and  the  mother, 
Antonia,  moved  to  Barcelona.  The 
poor  mother,  having  no  means,  except 
what  she  earned  by  hard  work,  was 
obliged  to  place  her  son  in  the  provin- 
cial (Catalonia)  House  of  Mercy  (Casa 
provincial  de  (Jaridad,)  where  she  at 
least  felt  that  he  would  receive  some 
instruction. 

In  May,T8G7,  he  entered  the  divis- 
ion of  that  school  intended  for  deaf- 
mutes  and,  in  a  few  months,  even  be- 
fore he  had  completed  his  0th  year,  he 
•4vas  attacked  by  an  opthalmic  disorder, 
which  left  him  blind,  in  addition  to 
his  former  condition  of  being  both 
deaf  and  dumb.  Here,  in  this  charit- 
able institution,  the  child,  Inocencio 
Juncar  y  Reyes,  or,  as  he  is  more  fre- 
quently called,  Juncar,  on  account  of 
his  iuflrmity,  received  the  special  care 
which  any  such  child,  deprived  of  the 
care  and  solicitude  of  a  mother,  should 
receive.  He  remained  in  the  school, 
receiving  instruction,  until  March, 
1868,  when  his  schooling  ceased  for 
the  time  being,  on  account  of  abscess- 
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es  iu  his  head.  Again  ;t  pupil  i" 
Sept.,  1871,  he  wasWairly  constant  iu 
attendance,  although  sometimes  hav- 
ing  attacks  of  illness.  Prom  L872  on 
his  record  of  attendance  was  go'od, 
although,  ou  account  of  his  Numerous 
infirmities,  his  educational  progress 
was  not  as  great  as  it  might  have  been 
under  other  conditions. 

So  great  was  the  iufinuity  which,  de- 
prived Jun'car  of  sight  that  not  alone 
were  the  bodily  eyes  closed  to  the  light, 
but  more,  the  spiritual  eyes  soi 
closed  to  all  natural  things  which  sur- 
rounded him.  Deprived  of  both  sight 
and  hearing  and  not  having  been  train- 
ed to  understand  through  the  touch, 
his  attitude,  for  the  time  being/  was 
that  of  complete  inaction,  of  passive 
quiescence.  A  distinguished  philoso- 
pher and  writer  of  Mexico,  Don  Juan 
N.  Adorno,  describes  Juncar  at  that 
period  of  his  life  as  "a  soul  dormant 
like  the  embryo." 

The  intellectual  faculties  of  Juncar 
ceased  to  act,  or  at  least  he  gave  no 
sign  of  earlier  knowledge,  so  that  for 
the  time  being  there  was  absolutely  no 
method  of  communication  with  him, 
no  means  by  which  the  most  common 
necessities  of  life  could  be  explainer] 
to  him.  His  intelligence,  weighted 
down  by  the  new  "misfortune  which 
had  overwhelmed  him,  seemed  but  an 
inchoate,  to  penetrate  which  there 
seemed  neither  means  nor  method. 

This  triple  trial,  which  had  so  affect- 
ed Inocencio  Juncar,  appealed  so  to 
my  heart,  however,  [says  his  teacher, 
Don  Francisco  de  Asis  Valle  y  Kon- 
quillo,  Director  of  the  Escuela  Mun- 
cipal  de  Ciegos  y  de  Sordo-Mudos  de 
Barcelona],  that  I  made  it  a  matter  of 
conscience  to  try  to  find  some  means 
by  which  hope  could  be  given  to  this 
poor  unfortunate,  and  his  intellectual 
faculties  be  roused  from  the  lethargic 
slate  into  which  they  had  fallen.  An- 
imated by  this  desire  and  moved  by  a 
truly  extraordinary  impulse,  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  commence  the  education  of 
Juncar.  One  thing  alone  restrained 
me  and  that  was  the  time  needed  to 
study  the  subject  of  instructing  one 
who  was  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  when 
so  much  of  that  time  was  due  others — 
deaf-mutes — who  were  confided  to  my 
care. 

But  soon  I  found  that  his  natural 
intelligence  reasserted  itself,  as  it  were, 
and  that  his  naturally  happy  disposition 
gave  me  great  hope,  so  that,  step  ,by 
step,  I  saw  my  work  being  crowned 
with  success,  and  that  the  results 
obtained  were  such  as  to  attract  the 
attention  of  visitors  to.  the  school,  as 
well  as  to  awaken  recognition  of  my 
efforts  on  the  part  of  Juncar  himself. 

The  former  state  of  passivity  and 
inaction  which  Juncar  showed,  to  all 
who  observed  him,  was  now  gradually 
disappearing,  as  his  health  grew  better,- 
and  the  light  of  education  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  his  intelligence.  As  the 
mind  became  strengthened,  the  body 
reflected  this  change.  Animation  ami 
light-hearteduess  were  depicted  and 
even  the  eyes  and  lips  took  the  sem- 
blance of  life  and  action.  His  gesture* 
and  active  movements  indicated,  too, 
the  alertness  of  the   spirit.     The   dor- 


mant intelligence  seemed  again  awak- 
ened, as  though  he  had  before  been  iu 
profound  slumber,  and  had  fully  come 
to  himself  again. 

Inocencio  Juncar's  world  is,  of 
course,  limited  to  that  of  touch,  and  il 
is  marvellous,  as  many  persons  have 
staled,  to  sec  how  clearly  and  precisely 
he  is  able  to  understand  through  that 
medium. 

l  The  natural  buoyancy  of  his  nature 
reasserted  itself,  and  to-day  he  is  as 
healthy  and  robust  as  most  of  those  of 
his  age.  His  character  is  frank  and 
affectionate,  so  that  one  finds  one's  self 
forgetting  the  weight  of  the  triple 
infirmity  which  hangs  over  his  life. 
In  and  out  of  the  class  he  is  sociable 
iu  the  extreme,  manifesting  great  in- 
terest in  all  that  concerns  the  deaf- 
mutes  about  him,  conversing  with 
rapidity  and  keenness  in  the  mute 
language  with  those  that  surround  him, 
and  in  every  act  Juncar  shows  himself 
as  the  Protagomist.  Not  alone  in  con- 
versation does  he  take  the  lead,  but  in 
the  classes  he  often  acts  as  adviser, 
<uviug  aid  to  student,  or  assistant 
teacher,  as  the  case  may  he.  Partic- 
ularly is  this  noticeable1,  in  arithmetical 
problems,  for  which  he  seems  to  have  a 
special  aptitude.  It  is  not  at  all  rare 
to  find  the  deaf-mutes  appealing  to  him 
for  the  name  of  such  and  such  a  thing, 
for  information  regarding  certain  re- 
sults, for  the  difference  between  num- 
bers, etc.,  etc.,  all  of  which  Juncar 
answers  without  an  atom  of  pretencs. 

In  any  discussion  or  disturbance  that 
may  take  place,  in  which  he  is  called 
upon  by  professors  and  students  to 
bear  witness,  his  statements  are  abso- 
lutely truthful.  Noble  and  generous, 
his  worth  is  recognized  by  all.  If  any 
one  attempts  to  molest  him,  the  express- 
ive smile  upon  his  lips  disarms  oue  at 
once.  Whatever  duty  is  imposed  up- 
on him,  he  fulfills  it  accurately,  and  is 
equally  quick  to  resent  any  injustice; 
he  seems  to  have  a  conscientious  know- 
ledge of  light  and  wrong,  of  justice,  of 
liberty,  of  submission,  and  of  the  con- 
solations of  religion. 

It  would  be  almost  .impossible  for 
me  to  describe  all  the  admirable  scenes 
which  have  occurred  between  "Juncar 
and  his  companions.  More  interesting, 
perhaps,  are  the  literary  exercises,  dur- 
ing which  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
are  called  into  play,  aud  in  which  are 
revealed  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  the 
clearness  of  his  intelligence,  the  strong 
intellectual  grasp,  and,  above  all,  the 
retentive  memory.  Such  is  the  condi- 
tion of  the  only  being  of  this  triple  de- 
fective class  who  has  come  under  my 
observation.  As  far  as  taste  ami 
bearing  are  concerned,  there  can  only 
be  a  few  ideas  attached.  Let  him  he 
,  touched  with  the  hand,  however  light- 
ly, and  some  part  of  the  body  or  ruus- 
I'h-s  distinguishes  at  once  the  person, 
although  he  may  only  have  seen  him 
once  and  that,  perhaps,  some  time 
Therefore,  it  is  not -extraordinary  when 
he  recognizes  professors,  assistants  aud 
other  persons  employed  about  the 
school,  his  friends  and  the  pupils  gen- 
erally. He  easily  tells  the  number  of 
these,  and  what   was  their  last  position 


in  Hie.  class. 
Whal  a  contrast ,  to-day,   is   thi 

io  Juncar!  Formerly  (he  inn 
of   an    animated    bodj 
foreign  to  him;  to-day  be  is  i 
as   an    intellectual    entity.      Porn 
tie:  e  i  I  raosl  l(  '/•  i  gTOuni 

lo   him    : 

about  wil !,  i  n    in    places    witli 

which  be  is  not  familiar.      Formerly  lie 
could  not  express  any  of  his   wi 
now    he    can    communicate    with    all 
persons.      More    than    that.  Dr. 

Gine,   the  disti  or  of 

the  medical  faculty  in  the  I'niversity  o/ 
Saragossa,  "from  an  individua 
emelrically  less  perfect  than  a  □ 
education  has  made  a  man."  For  the 
instruction  of  Juncar  I  have  used  no 
«plher  means  and  methods  than  those 
employed  in  Ibis  special  school  for  the 
training  of  deaf-mutes,  and  those  used 
in  leaching  the  blind  to  comprehend 
through  the  touch.  I  have  followed  from 
the  very  first  the  programme  of  study 
of  my  special  division  of  the  work: 
without  varying  it  except  in  so  far  as 
was  necessary  ou  account  of  his  triple 
infirmity.  Instruction  iu  the  sign 
language,  subjecting  to  the  touch  the 
most  common  objects,  and  making  the 
most  immediate  applications,  became 
the  first  steps  hi  education.  By  this 
means  and  the  frequent  communication 
with  the  deaf-mutes,  particularly  with 
those  who  especially  interested  him, 
ami  who  were  most  dear  to  him, 
he  succeeded  in  manifesting  his  wishes, 
and  indicating  what  was  passing  in 
his  mind. 

This  method  of  instruction  was 
carried  on  at  the  same  time  with  the 
use  of  the  alphabet,  according  to  the 
Llorens  system,  aud  at  the  same  lime 
he  was  given  verbal  and  written  in- 
sight into  the  signs  of  such  system  and 
was  taught  numbers  and  the  mean- 
ings of  objects  with  which  he  was 
brought  in  contact  through  the  touch. 

Thus,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
lessons,  a  special  form  was  arranged, 
through  which  he  not  only  understood 
the  books  generally  used  by  the  blind, 
but  also  acquired  ideas  in  relation  to  the 
same.  In  this  manner  he  received 
knowledge  of  principles  and  idioms, 
and  by  means  of  gradual,  progres 
and  methodical  exercises,  he  succeeded 
ill  following  the  correct  expression  of 
the  thought  conveyed  therein.  At  the 
present  time,  Juncar  communicates 
with  the  mutes  by  means  of  signs  and 
dactylology;  with  the  blind  by  means 
of  raised  letters  and  through  the 
language  expressed  by  means  of  the 
touch.  Those  persons  who  are  not 
familiar  with  any  .such  methods  make 
him  understand  by  tracing  the  usual 
characters  upon  the  palms  of  the 
hands,  or  upon  the  shoulders,  *  or  even 
taking  his  hand  aud  tracing  the  sen- 
tences upon    some   flat  object.       For 

instruction  iu  arithmetic,  geography, 
geometry  and  similar  studies  I  have 
made  use  of  such  apparatus  as  is 
found  in  raised  figures  and  generally 
used  for  teaching  the  blind.  Moral 
aud  religious  teaching,  which  would 
not  submit  itself  to  the  language  of 
touch,  was  imparted  to  him   exclusive- 
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ly  by  the  language  of  action  or  move- 
ment, i.  e.  by  placing  "his  hands  upon 
the  desired  object  and  expressing  its 
meaning  to  him  by  signs. 

By  such  methods  of  proceeding,  and 
above  all  through  his  preterna  turally 
developed  Intelligence,  and  his  ardent 
longing  for  knowledge,  as  well  as 
through  his  laborious  efforts  to  conquer 
the  first  steps,  through  all  these  have 
come  the  notable  results  attained  in 
his  education.  So  that,  to-day,  after 
about  one  year  of  thorough  study  and 
of  complete  understanding  between 
master  and  pupil,  during  which  period 
Inocencio's  health  has  permitted 
such  study,  I  feel  at  liberty,  for  the 
first  time,  to-day,  to- give  public  proof 
of  the  knowledge  which  he  has  ac- 
quired. The  date  of  such  pablic  ex- 
pression was  the  17th  of  June,  1874._ 
The  press  had  given  special  announce- 
ments of  the  examination  of  the  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  graduate,  and  the 
crowd  more  than  filled  the  hall,  so 
great  was  the  interest  and  curiosity 
awakened  by  the  literary  exercises 
in  which  Inocencio  Juncar  was  to 
take  part.  His  excellency  the  mayor, 
Don  Francisco  de  P.  Rius  y  Taulet, 
presided. 

He  was  accompanied  by  the  honor- 
able Councillors,  and  by  the  Inspectors 
of  the  School.  There  was  also  a  com- 
mittee from  the  principal  deputies; 
and  one  from  the  provincial  school 
board;  another  deputation  from  the 
officials  in  charge,  of  the  "Casa  de 
Caridad,"  th£  presiding  officer  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  fraternity,  Don  Francisco 
Puig  y  Estere;  the  Director  of  the 
Normal  School,  Don  Odin  Fonoll;  the 
illustrious  President  of  the  Barcelona 
Society  of  Friends  for  the  Promotion 
of  Public  Instruction;  and  other  not- 
abilitities.  Not  daunted,  by  this  au- 
gust assembly,  Inocencio  Juncar  y 
Reyes  manifested  the  clearest  interest 
in  all  the  different  parts  of  the  pro- 
gramme. "It  would  be  difficult  to 
describe  (says  a  local  paper),  the 
touching  scenes,  one  following  upon 
another,  and  the  interest  and '  admira- 
tion excited  in  the  vast  audience,  dur- 
ing the  lucid  and  agreeable  examination 
of  the  deaf-mute  and  blind  youth." 

The  examination,  which  lasted  an 
hour,  having  been  finished,  his  excel- 
lency the  mayor  addressed  the  people, 
but  for  divers  reasons  this  address  is 
not  given  to  the  public.  The  members 
of  the  Council,  however,  caused  a 
picture  of  Juncar  to  be  prepared  and 
one  hundred  copies  were  to  be 
distributed  in  the  Council,  to  the  dif- 
ferent Colleges  or  Schools  for  Deaf- 
Mutes  and  Blind  in  Spain  and  else- 
where, and  to  different  Academies  of 
Medicine.  The  press  of  the  period 
dilated  largely  upon  the  events  of  tlje 
day.  '     - 

Inocencio  Juncar  has  since  that  date 
given  many  proofs,  both  public  and 
private,  of  the  knowledge  which  he 
possesses.  It  is  a  curious  fact  to  read 
the  opinion  formed  of  this  unfortunate 
creature,  written  in  the  visitors'  re- 
i  of  the  School  at  Barcelona,  by 
the  medical  and  scientific  men,  and 
the  strangers  who  .were  present. 
The  benefits  accruing  to  the  school, 
as  a  result  of  the  fortunate  teaching  of 


Juncar,  were  many.  Communications 
were  received  from  the  members  of 
the  provincial  deputation  and  from  the 
provincial  board  having  in  charge 
primary  instruction.  A  certificate  of 
progress  was  awarded  to  the  professor 
by  the  jury  at  the  exposition  in  Mad- 
rid in  1874,  and  other  documentary 
evidence  was  given.  The  history  of 
the  education  of  blind ,  deaf  and  dumb 
persons  includes  among  its  names 
those  of  Francisca  Pache,  Edward 
Meystre  (Lausanne),  Antoinette 
Bovie  (Brussels),  Anna  Temmermans 
(Bruges),  Abbe  Carton,  Laura  Bridg- 
man,  Oliver  Farewell  House  (Boston), 
Nathaniel  Carton  [Barton?]  (Phila- 
delphia), Mplsus  Olsen  (Stockholm), 
Alphon  — (Dresden),  Martin  de  Martin 
y  Ruiz  (Madrid),  Inocencio  Juncar  y 
Reyes  (Nonospe-Saragossa). 

In  speaking  of  Martin  de  Martin, 
deaf-mute  and  blind,  of  the  National 
College  at  Madrid,  it  is  interesting  to 
learn  of  a  meeting  between  him  and 
Inocencio  in  Barcelona,  the  9th  of 
August,  1873 : 

On  a  return  trip  from  Vienna,  the 
Director  of  the  National  College  at 
Madrid,  Don  Carlos  Nebreda  y  Lopez, 
accompanied  by  his  pupil,  Martin  de 
Martin,  endeavored  to  visit  the  Barce- 
lona School;  but,  it  being  vacation 
time,  he  was  unable  to  do  this.  I  was 
determined,  however,  that  these  two 
unfortunates  should  meet,  and,  taking 
Juncar  with  me,  I  went  to  the  hotel  in 
the  Fonda  de  Espana  where  Senor 
Nebreda  was  staying  with  his  pupil. 
The  moment  that  these  two  youths 
touched  each  other  they  seemed  to 
understand  their  mutual  condition. 
They  immediately  commenced  to  .  in- 
form each  other  of  their  acquired  know- 
ledge, of  their  desires  and  wants,  and 
expressed  their  gratitude  to  the  pro- 
fessors who  had  done  so  much  for  them. 
And  there  seemed  to  be  such  mutual 
attraction,  and  they  were  so  little  in- 
terested in  their,  surroundings,  that 
they  actually  resented  the  attempts  of 
a  deaf-mute  to  mingle  in  their  conver- 
sation. 

Over  an  hour  they  conversed  togeth- 
er, and,  as  there  are  not  many  beings 
minus  so  many  faculties,  I  presume 
this  is  the  first  instance  of  such  mutual 
interchange  of  thought.  The  conversa- 
tion was  afterwards  continued  else- 
where in  presence  of  a  numerous  public 
gathering  of  interested  people.  The 
"Diario  de  Barcelona,"  in  referring  to 
this  singular  interview,  says,  on  Aug. 
9, 1873:  "the  conversation  of  these  two 
persons,  threefold  unfortunate,  was  of 
great  interest  to  those  who  were  pre- 
sent. The  results  were  most  gratify- 
ing to  the  two  teachers,  the  gentle- 
men Nebreda  and  Valle  y  Ronquillo. 
The  meeting  of  Juncar  and  Martin, 
perhaps  no  similar  meeting  /  had  ever 
occurred  elsewhere,  was  most  affecting. 
Among  other  interesting  facts  was  the 
privilege  of  noticing  the  effect  that 
such  an  interchange  of  thought  had 
upon  a  deaf-mute  who  was  present." 

I  must. close  this  biographical  sketch 
of  this  boy,  notable  as  it  is  in  many 
points,  the  name  of  whom  merits  at 
least  to  be  inscribed  in  the  history  of 
education  and  science.  His  education, 
it  is  said,  by  those  who  have  examined 


him  and  investigated  the  matter,  forms 
a  momentous  epoch  in  the  deciding  of 
many  questions  which  affect  human 
knowledge.  A  thousand  details  have 
escaped  me,  all  curious  and  ,  interest- 
ing enough,  but  impossible  to  condense 
in  a  biographical  sketch.    ■ 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  conclude  with- 
out making  special  mention  of  that 
which  is  known  to  me,  so  that  public 
journals  of  the  locality,  and  of  more 
distant  climes,  may  record  the  matter. 
Juncar  was  present,  the  14th  of  March, 
1877,  at  the  Exhibition  of  Catalonian 
Products  in  Barcelona,  which  exhibi- 
tion took  place  during  the  royal  visit  at 
Barcelona.  He  gave  evidence  of  the 
methods  of  instruction  employed  in  his 
training.  The  King,  Don  Alphonso 
XII.,  exclaimed:  "How  has  it  been 
done?  This  is  the  best  thing  I  have 
seen  so  far  in  the  exhibition." 

Juncar  continues  broadening  his  in- 
tellectual knowledge  in  the  school,  and 
is  cognizant  to-day  of  the  following 
studies: 

Heligious  and  Moral  Teaching:  In- 
cluding the  commandments;  church 
polity;  the  sacraments;  laws  of  mercy; 
knowledge  of  confession  and  commun- 
ion; the  Holy  Trinity;  the  meaning  of 
death;  the  creation  of  the  world; 
Adam  and  Eve;  Cain  and  Abel;  the 
flood;  the  construction  of  the  ark;  the 
passion  and  death  of  Christ,  and  the 
Resurrection. 

Heading:  All  classes  of  reading 
books;  and  those  printed  in  raised 
letters. 

Writing:  Write  what  is  occurring 
and  indicate  by  the  Llorens  apparatus. 

Hygiene  and  Conduct:  Bodily  clean- 
liness; caring  for  the  garments  and  the 
house;  bathing;  exercise  and  repose; 
posture  of  the  body;  acts  to  be  avoided 
in  the  presence  of  others;  method  of 
rising,  sitting  and  moving;  of  con- 
ducting himself  before  his  superiors, 
equals  and  inferiors ;  rules  of  conduct 
in  church. 

Useful  Knowledge:  Name  and  sur- 
name, condition;  age;  place  of  birth; 
procidence  ;  habitation  ;  months  of 
the  year;  days  of  the  week;  material  of  ' 
which  objects  are  made,  such  as 
making  hempen  sandals,  hats,  tables, 
paper,  bread,  wine,  vinegar,  etc.,  etc., 
etc. ;  name  of  the  King,  of  the  Pope, 
etc.,  etc. 

Natural  History:  Knowledge  and 
names  of  mammiferous  animals,  rep- 
tiles, fish,  common  vegetables  and 
minerals. 

Geography:  The  sun,  the  earth,  the 
moon;  the  earth's  movements;  day  and 
year;  seasons,  general  divisions   of  the 
globe;   of  the  states    of  Europe;   the; 
strains,    seas,     capitals,     islands     and  j 
mountains     of    Europe;    division    of' 
Spain  into  provinces;  mountains  and 
islands  belonging  to  Spain ;  kings. 

Arithmetic;  Addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication  and  division;  the  metric 
system;  weights  and  measures. 

Geometry:  Lines  and  their  division ; 
angles;  triangles;  polygons;  circles  and 
circumferences ;  radius,  diameter,  secant 
and  tangent;  semicircles;  solid  bodies; 
regular  polyhedrons;  prisms,  parallelo- 
pipeds,  cylinders,  cones  and  spheres. 
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J   DRAWING  BY  THE  BLIND 

Gratifying  Results  of  a  New  System  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Institute. 

Of  unusual  Interest  as  recording  individual 
Impressions  of  objects  of  tbe  outside  world 
through  the  med'um  of  touch  alone,  are  tbe 
achievements  in  drawing  and  modeling 
which  the  little  children  of  the  Institution 
for  the  Blind  have  to  show  as  tbe  results  of 
this  week's  examinations.  Modeling  is  by 
no  means  a  new  feature  in  schools  for  the 
blind;  but  probably  no  other  institution  iu 
the  country  has  attempted,  or  at  least  carried 
to  such  logical  and  systematic  conclusion, 
Instruction  in  what  may  be  called  free-band 
drawing  for  the  blind.  In  the  light  of  a  new 
development,  then,  the  subject  gathers  to 
Itself  peculiar  purport. 

Geuerally  speaking,  the  work  divides  itself 
into  several  distinctive  phases  of  elementary 
manual  training;  modeling,  paper  folding, 
paper  cutting,  stick  laying  and  free-hand 
drawing.  The  model— standard  geornetrio 
forms  are  taught  first,  then  tbe  simple  objects 
derived  from  them— is  moulded  in  clay,  the 
Idea  of  face,  angle  and  line  being  developed 
from  the  object:  tbe  forms  derived  from  tbe 
solid  are  next  folded  in  colored  capers  and 
laid  in  sticks.  Then  follows  the  exercise  in 
free-band  drawing  which  works  a  distinct 
and  unique  step  in  drawing  for  the  blind.  A 
padded  cushion  takes  tbe  place  of  paper  and 
tacks  are  used  instead  of  the  pencil.  With 
these  the  little  fingers  construct— draw  a  lino 
tack  by  tack ;  adding  another  line  to  form  an 
angle;  then  another  to  form  a  triangle  and  so 
on  through  the  whole  series  of  mathematical 
forms. 

Tbe  individual  effort  this  demanded  from 
the  little  blind  boy  or  girl  is  hardly  appreci- 
able by  those  whose  eyes  do  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  work  in  drawing;  and  the  success 
■with  which  Impressions  of  form  are  ex- 
pressed, not  only  by  tbe  means  described,  but 
also  In  paper,  in  sticks  and  in  clay,  pays  a 
fitting  tribute  not  so  much  to  the  ingenuity 
which  conceived  tbe  idea  of  employing  the 
tacks  and  the  cushion,  but  to  the  logical,  sys- 
tematic and  adequate  way  in  which  the  work 
has  been  carried  out. 

It  is  a  matter  ol  surprise  how  little  the  ma- 
terial used  and  the  methods  of  teaching  em- 
ployed with  these  sightless  children  vary 
from  those  used  with  seeing  children,  and 
tbe  work  done  shows  no  difference,  except, 
perhaps,  that  the  results  fiom  the  blind  little 
ones  are  often  better  than  those  shown  by 
seeing  children,  probably  because  precocity 
is  rare  in  the  blind  and  every  achievement 
counts  for  so  much  individual  effort.  The 
modeling  which  tbe  boys  and  girls  at  the  in- 
stitute have  to  show,  from  the  work  of  the 
kindergarten  up,  betrays  a  correctness  of 
form,  a  facility  of  touch  and  an  independence 
of  achievement  which  are  worth  while  culti- 
vating in  those  deprived  of  sight.  And  after 
all  It  Is  In  this  educational  aspect  that  the 
work  has  its  strongest  and  real  meaning. 

It  is  not  that  small  papers  must  be  folded 
In  just  such  a  way,  with  strips  arranged  after 
some  set  fashion,  so  many  cubes  or  apples 
moulded  from  clay;  it  is  tbe  development  of 
precision  of  touch,  correctness  of  impression, 
tbe  cultivation  of  not  only  the  critical  facul- 
ties of  perception  and  conception,  but  of  the 
phvsical  powers,  that  are  of  incalculable 
value  to  the  child,  and  which  provesithat  in 
the  "new  education"  tiiere  is  something  for 
the  blind  as  well  as  the  seeing. 


THE  CHICAGO  HERALD 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  29,  1894. 


TO  EARN  THEIR  LIVING 


BLIND  TO  BE  MADE  SELF-SUPPORTING. 


What  the   Factory  of   the   State   Industrial 

Home   for  the  Blind,  Now  Being  Built 

In    Chicago,    Is    to     Accomplish — 

Excellent  Flan  Mapped  Out. 


But  a  few  months  ago  Governor  Altgeld 
appointed  the  following  a  board  of  trustees 
for  the  projected  State  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind,  to  be  located  in  this  city:  P. 
H.  Conley,  a  well-known  gas    man,    of  this 


city,  president;  Fritz  Glogauer,  editor  of 
tho  Abendpost,  secretary;  Dr.  II.  E.  Gush- 
ing, of  Champaign;  II.  C.  Zuttermeister,  a 
local  real  estate  denier,  and  Miss  Sarah  J. 
Condon,  of  this  city,  a  blind  lady  of  consid- 
erable ability  and  experience,  who  was  very 
zealous  and  active  in  furthering  the  whole 
project.  Within  a  year  from  the  time  the 
law  creating  the  institution  was  passed  by 
the  legislature  the  buildings  will  stand 
ready  for  occupancy,  and  by  the  early  fall  of 
this  year  the  home  in  its  various  features 
will  be  running  in  full  blast.  The  first  step 
of  importance  taken  by  the  trustees 
was  during  September  last,  when 
they  took  a  trip  east,  all  of 
them,  with  the  exception  of  Dr. 
Cushmg,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  thor- 


llving  and  thus  become  as  useful  citizens  as 
any  class  of  normally  constituted  persona. 

Abie  to  Kara  flood  Wage*. 
With  this  main  end  In  view  the  whole 
plan  has  been  laid  out  by  the  trustees, 
blind  whom  they  expect  to  see  at  the  new 
home  will  all  be  adults  and  all  will  work  at 
some  usoful  employment;  none  will  be  Idle 
No  drones  will  be  tolerated  in  the  projected 
beehive.  Certain  kinds  of  work  will  be 
chosen,  such  as  lias  been  found  In  the  Phila- 
delphia institution  to  be  best  adapted  to  the 
capacities  and  inclinations  of  the  blind  and 
which,  at  the  same  time,  will  earn  money 
for  them  as  well  as  for  the  institution.  The 
main  industry  which  will  be  pursued  at  the 
Chicago  home  will  be  broommaking,  a 
branch  of  trade  for  which  the  blind  have  all 
the  qualifications  required  and  which  pro- 
duces an  article    in   common   use  and  con- 
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ough  investigation  of  existing  institutions 
for  the  blind.  They  found  that  all  of  them, 
save  the  one  in  Philadelphia,  lacked  the  one 
essential  feature  they  were  striving  for, 
viz.,  the  feature  of  making  the  inmates  of 
the  home  self-supporting,  independent  citi- 
zens. In  the  Philadelphia  institution  alone 
they  saw  this  principle  carried  out  to  the 
full,  while  most  of  the  others  were  more  or 
less  of  an  eleemosynary  character,  render- 
ing them  charitable  institutions  in  the 
proper  sense.  Not  a  few  of  them,  too,  bore 
decidedly  the  features  of  a  poorhouse.  As 
that  above  all  was  to  be  avoided,  they  studied 
most  carefully  and  conscientiously  the  Phil- 
adelphia institution,  which  alone  in  this 
country  is  absolutely  self-sustaining. 

Not  JLike  tlie  Jacksonville  Asylum. 

The  impressions,  faots  and  figures,  as 
well  as  a  mass  of  useful  data  about  the  man- 
agement and  care  of  blind  persons,  were 
brought  home  by  the  trustees,  and  no  time 
was  lost  in  practically  utilizing  all  that  had 
been  learned.  The  new  institution  for  the 
blind  in  this  city,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  like 
the  existing  one  in  Jacksonville — which  is 
the  only  state  institution  thus  far  existing 
in  Illinois  and  which  is  a  regular  asylum. 
In  fact,  it  is  to  be  utterly  different  in  char- 
acter and  aim,  and  above  all  it  is  to  supple- 
ment and  to  render  more  useful  the  work- 
ings of  the  Jacksonville  asylum.  The  inten- 
tion is,  keeping  this  idea  in  mind,  to  have 
the  legislature  at  its  next  session 
amend  the  law  so  that  the  Jackson- 
ville institution,  where  blind  children  are 
taught  and  trained,  pass  over  these  chil- 
dren, as  soon  as  they  attain  mature  age 
aud  would  otherwise  become,  in  most  cases 
at  least,  a  burden  on  the  community,  to  the 
Chicago  institution,  not,  however,  if  other 
suitable  provision  can  be  made  for  their 
maintenance  and  support. 

To  express  the  matter  in  a  few  words,  it 
is  not  meant  to  make  the  industrial  home  in 
this  city  either  a  school  or  an  asylum,  but 
rather  to  make  it  a  workshop,  a  factory  for 
blind  adults,  a  place  where  the  latter"  can 
engage  in  useful  and  remunerative  employ- 
ment, and  which  will  be  rendered  self-sus- 
taining and  a  blessing  to  those  blind  people 
themselves,  who  will  not  be  inmates  of  it  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  word,  but  rather  free 
and  independent  mechanics,  toilers  and  (in 
the  case  of  the  females)  persons  versed  in 
every  kind  of  wholesome  domestic,  duties. 
The  blind  of  Illinois,  therefore,  numbering 
some  3,000,  according  to  the  last  census  sta- 
tistics, will  be  given  an  opportunity  not 
alone  of  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  a  good 
school  education  but  also,  on  growing  to 
maturity,  an  opportunity  to  earn  their  own 


stant  demand,  for  wnich  there  is  always  a 
good  market.  The  machinery  and  tools 
needed  for  this  industry  are  neither  compli- 
cated nor  dangerous  to  blind  people,  and  it 
has  been  discovered  that  they  soon  acquire 
the  knack  of  turning  out  first-class  brooms, 
under  proper  instruction  and  supervision,  of 
course.  At  this  trade  blind  workers  at  the 
Philadelphia  institution  are  earning  from  $8 
to  $9  per  week,  thus  paying  for  their  board 
(in  that  way  rendering  the  place  self-sus- 
taining) and  leaving  a  handsome  surplus  for 
each  of  them,  out  of  which  they  are  amply 
able  to  supply  their  other  needs,  such  as 
clothing,  amusements,  tobacco,  etc. 

The  aim  is  to  do  the  same  thing  here  in 
Chicago.  Each  of  the  workers  will  be  re- 
quired to  earn  his  board  (if  he  chooses  to 
live  in  the  dormitory  part  of  the  buildings) 
and  the  surplus  of  his  earnings  will  be  paid 
him  in  cash,  to  do  with  as  he  sees  fit. 
It  is  not  meant,  however,  to  confine  the  use- 
fulness of  the  Chicago  home  to  the  one 
branch  of  broommaking  alone.  As  the  home 
will  grow  and  the  number  of  inmates  in- 
crease other  industries  and  occupations 
will  be  introduced  in  it,  such  as  carpet 
weaving,  cane  chairmaking,  probably  piano 
tuning,  and  other  labor  that  requires  skill 
and  judgment  and  acute  hearing,  but  not  the 
sense  of  sight.  For  the  girls  (all  to  be  of 
adult  age,  too)  a  cooking  school  will  be  at 
once  established,  and  other  employment, 
such  as  typewriting,  typesetting,  etc.,  suit- 
able and  remunerative  for  women,  will  be 
provided  for  them  later  on.  In  all  these 
things  the  board  of  trustees  will  be  guided 
\  by  the  desire  to  let  their  blind  friends  learn 
trades  or  occupations  in  which  they  can 
compete  with  people  possessing  eyesight. 

Buildings  Now  Under  Way. 

The  trustees,  taking  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  the  building  business  is  in  a  depressed 
condition  and  that  labor  and  material  for 
the  construction  of  houses  are  both  low  at 
present,  have  been  able  to  do  a  good  deal 
more  with  the  appropriation  intrusted  to 
them  than  they  would  have  been  able  to  do 
during  brisker  times.  In  fact,  they  think 
they  will  be  able  to  pay  for  everything— 
land,  buildings,  heating  and  lighting  plants, 
machinery,  etc. — and  then  have  money 
enough  left  out  of  their  total  appropriation 
of  $100,000  to  equip  and  set  the  institution 
going  and  pay  the  total  expenses  connected 
with  its  maintenance  until  the  next  legisla- 
ture meets  and  makes  a  new  appropriation. 
They  purchased  the  large  and  admirably 
located  site  on  the  intersection  of 
Douglas  boulevard  and  Nineteenth  street 
for  $15,500.  This  land  has  a  frontage  of  369 
feet  on  Douglas  boulevard  and  an  average 
depth  of  217  feet.  They  made  contracts  for 
the  erection  of  appropriate  and  substantial 
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buildings,  including  everything  save  the 
plumbing,  steam  boiler,  sewerage  work  and 
electric  plant,  amounting  to  $40,274.  The 
contracts  call  for  the  completion  of  these 
buildings  by  July  20  of  the  present  year, 
and  the  equipment  and  interior  fitting  up 
of  them,  including  the  putting  in  of  all  the 
machinery  needed  for  the  present,  will  take 
another  few  weeks,  so  that  it  is  expected  to 
have  the  whole  place  in  full  running  order 
by  Sept.  1.  Until  snow  flies  again  the  home 
will  be  the  busy  scene  of  blind  men  and 
women  earning  their  living  J  ike  other  sen- 
tient and  intelligent  beings— not  paupers, 
but  people  with  self-respect  and  a  purpose 
in  life. 

The  large  and  commodiously  arranged 
dormitory  building,  where  all  those  may 
will  live,  sleep  and  eat,  have  already  been 
elaborately  described  in  these  columns,  and 
no  farther  description  of  it  is  needed.  It 
will  be  constructed  of  pressed  brick  and  be 
of  attractive  appearance.  The  factory 
structure  will  measure  50  feet  by  100,  four 
stories  high,  and  be  of  substantial  material,  ! 
though  plain  and  devoid  of  ornamental  fea-  \ 
tures.  The  cooking  school  will  be  housed  in  ! 
the  dormitory  building,  forming  part  of  the 
woman's  wing  of  it  and  an  annex  to  the 
large  kitchen  of  the  establishment.  Here 
blind  girls  will  be  trained  into  perfect  1 
cooks  and  housekeepers,  so  that  they  may 
either  become  useful  in  the  parental  house- 
hold or  else  be'welj  equipped  for  the  duties 
of  a  housewife  in  case  of  their  marriage.  In 
the  factory  building,  of  course,  all  the  ma- 
chinery will  be  placed  in  the  various  work- 
shops, and  the  latter  will  be  well  supplied 
with  all  the  tools  and  implements  required 
in  the  trade  of  making  brooms,  etc. 

One  of  the  important  points  which  puz- 
zled the  trustees  for  a  while,  but  which  has 
also  been  satisfactorily  solved,  was  to  de- 
termine the  probable  number  of  inmates, 
i.  e.,  the  number  of  blind  adults  who  would 
in  all  likelihood  apply  for  admission  within 
the  years  to  come."  Statistics  that  could  be 
had  were  rather  vague.  All  that  could 
definitely  be  ascertained  was  that  there 
were  at  the  time  of  the  last  census— 1890 — 
about  3,000  blind  persons  of  both  sexes 
within  the  limits  of  this  state.  Of  these, 
the  great  majority  though  are  not  persons 
born  blind,  but  rather  persons  who  have 
lost  their  eyesight  in  the  pursuit  of  some 
trade  or  other  occupation,  generally  due  to 
an  explosion  or  other  accident,  or  else  such 
as  lost  it  as  a  consequence  of  certain  dis- 
eases— typhoid  fever,  for  instance.  Another 
fact  that  bears  on  this  matter  is  that  the 
ratio  of  increase  in  the  number  of  blind 
among  our  population  is  not  as  large  as  that 
of  the  general  increase  in  population,  due  to 
the  increasing  efficiency  of  oculists  in  saving 
eyes. 

These  facts,  combined  with  the  hints 
given  by  and  the  experiences  had  by  the 
management  of  the  Philadelphia  institution, 
have  enabled  the  trustees  to  make  a  fairly 
correct  estimate  of  the  probable  number  of 
inmates  to  be  expected  in  their  new  home, 
and  that  number  they  feel  sure  will  not 
exceed  400  for  a  stretch  of  years  to  come. 
The  buildings  now  going  up,  therefore,  are 
laid  out  in  accordance  with  that  expecta- 
tion, their  ultimate  capacity  of  accommo- 
dating inmates  being  400.  Just  for  the 
start,  though,  and  probably  for  a  couple  of 
years  after  that  the  chances  are  that  but 
i00  to  possibly  200  will  be  housed  there. 

As  to  the  method  and  the  limitations  of 
admission,  that  will  be  carried  out  by  the 
trustees  on  the  most  liberal  plan.  All  those 
blind  persons  who  are  already  suitably  pro- 
vided—either living  with  their  families  or 
otherwise  cared  for— they  will  not  be 
meddled  with,  of  course.  But  grown  blind 
persons  who  are  now  begging  in  the  streets 
or  otherwise  a  charge  on  the  community  at 
large  will  be  gathered  in  from  the  streets  and 
elsewhere  and  turned  into  useful  "citizens. 
The  main  body  of  young  men  and  women, 
though,  who  are  expected  to  be  cared  for  at 
the  new  home  will  be  former  inmates  of  the 
Jacksonville  institution. 

Generally  speaking,  if  the  experiences 
had  in  the  case  of  the  Philadelphia  home 
for  the  blind  are  repeated  here,  and  there  is 
no  valid  reason  to  doubt  it,  the  inmates  of 
the  new  State  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind  will  make  up  a  happy,  busy,  useful 
family,  of  use  to  themselves  and  to  the 
world,  and  thus  another  problem  that  has 
bothered  former  generations  will  have  been 
solved  to  good  purpose. 
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A  Model   Writing-Table   for  the 
Blind. —  Brevet  Major-General  James  B. 
Fry,  formerly  Provost  Marshal-General  of 
the    United   States,  has  invented  for  the 
use  of  his  father,  the  venerable  General  Ja- 
cob Fry,  of  Illinois,  who  has  recently  become 
blind,  a  writing-table,  which,  in  convenience 
and  simplicity,   seems  calculated  to  super- 
sede all  others  for  the  use  of  the  blind.     Gen- 
eral Fry,  with  a  liberalit}'  deserving  of  a  wide 
imitation,  declines  to  patent  his  invention, 
and  publishes  in  Tlie  Army  and  Navy  Journal 
a  full  description  of  it,  that  all  the  afflicted 
may  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages.     It 
consists  of  a  board  of  suitable  dimensions,  a 
desk-lid  or   table-top,  with  a  channel  way 
about  ten  inches  wide  and  about  half  an  inch 
in    depth    let    into    its   superior    surface. 
Along  the  centre  of  this  channel  way  or  de- 
pression is  let  in  a  cogged  strip  of  metal, 
the  teeth  of  which   are  at  a  distance  from 
each  other  equal  to  the  width   desired  for 
lines  to   be  written  upon,  and  their  edges 
flush  with  the  surface  of  the   channel  way. 
Into  this  channel  is  fixed  a  sliding  tray  (with 
raised  borders  or  plaiu  moulding  on  each 
side,  grooved   along  inside  edges),  of  size 
suitable  for  holding  paper  of  the  largest  size 
usually  required.    At  the  top  of  this  tray  is  a 
spring  clamp  for  holding  the  paper  more  se- 
curely in   position  upon  the    tray.      This 
clamp  renders  practicable  the  use  of  paper 
of  smaller  size  than  that  for  which  the  max- 
imum area  of  the  tray  is  designed.     Into  the 
bottom  of  this  tray,  and  at  its  upper  edge, 
is  let  a  spring  or  pawl,  arranged  to  slip  over 
the  cogs  or  ratchets  along  the  channel  way, 
when  the  tray  is  pushed  from  the  writer, 
but  to  resist  the  habitual   pressure  towards 
that  person.     This  spring  is  connected  with 
a  button  or  knob,  rising  sufficiently  above 
and  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  tray  to  be 
readily  accessible  to  the  writer ;  and  by  it, 
when   so   desired,  he  can  raise  the  sprino- 
tooth  clear  of  the  cogs,  and  slide  the  tray 
back  to  the  lower  end  of  the  channel.     At 
r.  suitable  distance  from   the   edge   of  the 
fooard  or  other  surface  to  which   this  ar- 
rangement is  adapted,  and  across  the  chan- 
nel, is  affixed  a  strip  of  metal  or  other  suit- 
able material,  serving  as  a  guide  or  gover- 
nor to  the  hand  in  writing,  the  characters  be- 
ing formed  against  and  along  its  upper  edge. 
The  natural  pressure  of  the  hand  upon  the 
paper  causes  the  tray  spring  to  bind  against, 
the  ratchet  teeth,  and  when  one  line  has  been 
written  a  slight  pressure  moves  the  tray  to  a 
suitable  distance  for  commencing  the  next. 
The  attainment  of  this  distance  is  indicated 
by  the  click  of  the  spring. 

General  Fry  claims  that  this  table  is  an 
original  invention  of  his  own^in  so  far  as  the 
adaptation  of  a  channel  way,  line  of  ratchet 
teeth,  the  sliding  tray  with  its  spring  clamp, 
grooved  border,  and  spring  catch  or  pawl, 
and  cross-bar  or  ruler  may  be  applied  to  any 
suitable  surface,  either  of  a  board  expressly 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  or  by  adaptation 
to  desks  or  tables.  He  claims  also  that 
this  arrangement,  as  substantially  described, 
will  enable  the  manipulator  to  move  and  fix 
the  paper,  with  reference  to  his  hand,  so 
that  he  can  with  certainty  begin  and  write 
the  lines  in  proper  sequence  and  at  uniform 
distances  apart. 


An    Open  Lette*. 


To  tlie  Editor  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Times. 

I  reply  to  that  pprt  of  your  recent 
article,  headed  "Still  Harping  on  my 
Daughter,"  which  concerns  me. 

I  will  not  call  you  a  liar;  for  that 
would  be  unparliamentary.  But  there 
are  several  statements  in  the  article  hi 
question  which  are  false. 

The  resolutions  printed   in  the  Bata- 
j  vian  1  did  not    "engineer."     They  were 
1  written,   without  any  prompting,  by  the 
ones  who  signed  them. 

I  told  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  that  I  was  responsible 
for  the  expression  which  the  News 
printed  on  June  19,because  the  committee 
of  pupils  brought  it  to  me  and  I  approv- 
ed of  it;  and  if  I  had  not  approved  of  it 
they  would  not  have  had  it  printed.  The 
r.rticle  was  in  the  hand  of  writing  the 
pupils  who  brought  it  to  me.  There  was 
nothing  in  it  which  was  insubordinate 
or  improper  for  pupils  to  say  under  such 
circumstances. 

When  you  speak  of  questioning  "the 
policy  of  his  retention  as  a  teacher,"  you 
show  the  real  purpose  of  your  attack. 
The  "back-handed  blows"  which  I  deal 
will  be  found  to  be  in  self-defense  against 
an  attack  from  behind. 

I  never  "took  you  to  task  for  question- 
ing my  right  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the 
blind,  etc."  I  asked  you  to  correct  a 
misrepresentation  of  my  Decoration  Day 
address,  in  which  you  had  made  me  ap- 
pear to  be  precisely  what  I  was  not. 
You  chose  then  to  refuse  to  take  the 
only  course  open  to  a  gentleman. 

Wm.  Hart  Dexter. 
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THE  STATE   INSTITUTION   FOR   THE   BLIND,   BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 


How  New=York  State 

Teaches  Her  Blind. 


BY    DR.     F.     PARK    LEWIS. 

Member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  New-York  Tnstilutionfor  the  Blind. 


There  are  in  the  United  States  today  more 
than  50,000  men,  women  and  children  who  are 
blind.  Of  this  number  nearly  one  tenth  are  in 
our  own  State  of  New-York. 

Blindness  means,  in  the  large  proportion  of 
cases,  dependence.     That  it   need   not  always 


STUDYING  ANATOMY. 

mean  this  is  shown  in  the  many,  though  ex- 
ceptional instances,  in  which  blind  men  have 
succeeded  in  overcoming  circumstances,  and 
have  won  even  distinction  in  various  pursuits. 
The  most  classical  authority  on  bees  audbee 
culture  today  is  Huber,  who  was  a  blind  man, 
and  from  Ilomer  and   Milton  to  the  present 


day,  great  thoughts  and  great  deeds  have  been 
planned  and  wrought  by  those  who  could  not 
see.  In  order  that  the  blind  child,  however, 
may  acquire  the  character  and  mental  develop- 
ment essential  to  an  independent  and  self- 
supporting  existence,  training  is  necessary. 

For  25  years  the  people  of  this  State,  with  a 
large  charity,  have  supported  a  magnificent 
institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind. 

But  the  problem  to  be  solved  is  a  difficult 
one,  and  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  it 
should  be  put  before  the  people  in  all  its 
bearings. 

The  exact  number  of  blind  in  this  State,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1890,  was  4,389.  The 
number  of  men,  women  and  children  being 
educated  in  the  State  Institution  for  the  Blind 
at  Batavia  is  140. 

That  the  work  which  is  being  done,  im- 
portant as  it  is,  is  absurdly  inadequate  to  that 
which  should  be  done,  is  self-evident. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  blind  are  poor  and 
unlettered;  when  we  couple  to  this  as  a 
corollary,,  "untrained,"  the  inevitable  sequel 
is — pauperism. 

I  do  not  wish  to  touch  upon  the  humanita- 
rian or  philanthropic  '  aspect  of  dependent 
poverty,  although,  as  Carlyle  has  said:  "That 
one  man  should  die  ignorant,  who  has  capacity 
for  knowledge,  this  I  call  a  tragedy,  though  it 
were  to  happen  a  million  times  a  second,  as  by 
some  computations  it  does."  But  I  do  desire 
to  direct  attention  to  the  economic  aspect  of 
a  work  which  enables  a  man  who  would  other- 
wise be  a  public  charge,  to  independently  and 
proudly  care  for  himself  and  his  family. 

There  is  a  wide-spread  feeling,  participated 
in  largely  by  the  blind  themselves,  and  by 
their  friends,  that  with  loss  of  sight,  is  taken 
away  all  hope,  all  ambition,  all  possibility  of 
achievement.  And  to  a  large  extent  this  is  so 
unless  the  possibility  of  a  right  training  is  put 
within  their  reaoh.  That  this  should  fail  to 
be  done  universally,  I  cannot  believe  to  be 
due  to  other  than  a  short-sighted  govern- 
mental policy.  For  if  it  were  realized  how 
much  greater  is  the  expense  incurred  in  caring 
for  the  dependent  blind  and  their  helpless 
families  by  the  State,  or  by  the  citizens,  which 
means  the  State — this  care  would  be  taken 
from  the  roll  of  charity,  and  assumed  by  the 
Government  in  the  name  of  political  economy. 

The  expenses  for  the  31,000  blind  in  Great 
Britain  at  the  minimum  rate  of  two  shillings  a 
day  for  board,  lodging  and  dress  amounts  to 
£1,136,  and  it  is  a  very  small  estimate  to 
assume  that  the  5,000  in  New- York  are  costing 
the  people  for  their  care  at  least  a  million 
dollars  per  annum,  to  which  must  be  added 
the  loss  of  productive  labor  amounting  to, 


probably,    nearly  a.   much   again.    The  Indi- 
vidual cost  tor  care  and  education  if,  the  Stale 
Institution   has   been  estimated   ai 
cents  a  week.     Jf    we  allow  {6  a   tree! 
entire  cost  to  educate  the  whole  blind  p  . 
lion  of  the  State  would  only  amount  to  about 
a  million  and  a  half  a  year,  and  when  this  was 
accomplished  the  expenditure  in  their  behalf 
would*  practically  cease,    while,    on  the   other 
hand,  the  care  of  the  blind   paupers  must  con- 
tinue through  their  lives. 

DUTIES  OF  STATE  AND  CITIZEN. 

In  the  solution  of  this  problem  there  are  two 
factors  which  are  essential  and  which  mil 
considered.     First,    the  duty    of    the    State- 
second,  that  of  its  citizens. 

The  State's  duty  will  be  accomplished  when 
it  shall  have  provided  for  its  blind  suitable 
opportunities  for  acquiring  instruction.  In- 
tellectual for  the  children,  industrial  tor  the 
adults. 

Upon  the  citizens  devolve  two  distinct  ob- 
ligations; first,  the  entirely  feasible  and 
tical  duty  of  preventing  aud  limiting  the  enor- 
mous yearly  accessions  to  the  already  existing 
army  of  the  blind.  Second,  the  duty  of  pro- 
viding some  method  through  which  those  al- 
ready instructed  by  the  State  shall  be  aided  in 
securing  the  work  which  they  are  capable  of 
doing  and  willing  to  do. 

Each  of  these  points  must  be  briefly  consid- 
ered.    Neither  is  new ;  both  have  been  success- 
fully  developed  by    European  typhlol, 
the  former  in  England,  the  latter  in  France. 

Concerning  the  former,  the  limitation  or  the 
prevention  of  blindness,  it  is  a  fact  not  gener- 
ally understood  that  a  large  proportion  of 
blindness  has  no  excuse  for  being;  that  fewer 
than  five  in  a  hundred  are  so  from  birth,  and 
that  at  least  one  third  of  the  remaining  cases 
are  due  directly  to  diseases,  but  for  ignorance 
or  carelessness  might  have  been  cured  or  pre- 
vented altogether. 

The  disease  which,  of  all  others,  most 
frequently  causes  blind  ness,  is  the  ophthalmia 
of  young  infants.  It  can  almost  always  be 
prevented,  and  even  after  it  develops,  if  proper 
means  are  at  ouee  employed,  it  can  with  al- 
most equal  certainty  be  controlled  without 
loss  of  sight.  Neglected,  even  for  a  few  days, 
it  is  likely  to  be  fatal  to  vision. 

Among  2,165  inmates  of  the  blind  institu- 
tion that  were  examined,  658  had  lost  their 
sight  through  this  one  disease;  while  in  an- 
other institution  60  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases 
had  arisen  from  this  same  cause.  London, 
Eng.,  has  a  vigorous  society  with  a  member- 
ship extending  throughout  the  world,  which 
occupies  itself  in  studying  the  causes  of  blind- 
ness, in  inquiring  whether  these  causes  can  be 
prevented,  counteracted  or  removed,  in  devis- 
ing practical  means  of  preventing  blindness 
and  in  disseminating  broadcast  to  the  people 
everywhere  the  definite  results  of  these 
studies. 

In  the  attempt  to  accomplish  this  object  a 
generous  prize  was  offered  for  the  best  work 
on  the  causes  and  prevention  of  blindness. 
This  crave  to  the  world  the  valuable  treatise  by 
Prof.  Fuchs  of  Liege.  Originally  written  in 
German,  it  has  been  translated  into  English. 
Italian,  French  and  probably  by  this  time  into 
Spanish.  This  volume,  together  with  in 
numerable  leaflets,  giving  simple  aud  explicit 
directions  as  to  the  care  of  the  eyes  aud 
methods  of  preventing  blindness,  have  been 
widely  published  and  productive  of  immeas- 
urable good. 

Such  an    organization    as    this    should   In- 
formed in  all  the  leading  cities  in  New-York 
State,  with  branches  in  every  village  and  town, 
and  they  should  combine,  together  with   this 
work  of  the  English    society,  the  admirable 
work  in  a  supplementary  line,  carried  on   in 
France  by  the  Valentine  Hauy   Association,  i 
This  association  undertakes  not  merely  the  is- 
suing of  propaganda    on    the  prevention  of 
blindness,  and  the  furthering  in  every   way 
the  education  and  interests  of  the  blind,  but 
it  adds  to  the  work  the  education  of  the  public 
to  an  appreciation  of  what  the  blind  can  do 
when  properly  taught,  and  what  part  philan- 
thropy must  take  to   -nabl--  them  to  do  it. 
This  part  is  not  large,  and  consists  chiefly  in 
the  willingness  to  employ  blind  workmen  when 
their  work  compares,  favorably  with  that  of 
those  who  see. 

There  has  existed  a  prejudice  against  blind 
workmen,  founded  upon  the  assumption  that 
their  infirmity  would  make  them  awkward  to 
deal  with,  bungling  or  inaccurate  in  their 
work,  and  that  their  employment   would  be 
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largely  a  charity  of  questionable  benefit  to  the 
employer.  The  fact  is  that  differences  exist 
among  the  blind,  as  among  those  who  see; 
there  are  skilled  andunskilled  workmen  ttmong 
those  who  have  had  equal  training,  and  we 
can  only  exact  "  from  every  man  according  to 
his  ability,"  as  we  give  "  to  every  man  accord- 
ing to  his  needs. " 

When  the  State  has  accomplished  its  part 
of  the  work  and  trained  its  blind  charges  to 
make  mattresses  or  cane  chairs,  or  tune  pianos, 
or  teach  music  or  mathematics,  however  well 
they  may  do  those  things,  those  who  have  had 
the  care  of  their  education,  realize  that  all  is 
not  yet  done ;  because  the  public  has  not  yet 
learned  that  it  is  not  yet  possible  for  the 
blind  to  do  these  things  at  all,  and  it  will  not 
learn  that  they  can  do  them  as  well  as  and  in 
some  instances  better  than  those  who  see. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  average 
man  often  finds  the  beginning  of  making  a 
living  in  any  trade  or  business  a  difficult 
matter.  And  the  great  majority  of  the  blind 
are  only  average  men.  When,  therefore,  to 
their  infirmity,  they  have  added  distrust  of 
the  public,  they  enter  into  competition  with  a 
seeing  workman  at  a  double  disadvantage.  It 
is  at  this  crucial  period  that  encouragement 
and  frequently  a  little  assistance  are  abso- 
lutely necessary.  If  in  the  beginning  of  any 
trade  an  artisan  can  barely  make  a  living  dur- 
ing the  first  few  months,  the  blind  workman, 
laboring  under  his  additional  disadvantages, 
must  fall  somewhat  short  of  this.  The  State, 
indeed,  has  supplied  him  with  tools'  and  ma- 
terials for  his  first  work,  and  he  may  be  fully 
qualified  to  do  it  well.  But  he  must  live 
while  he  is  gaining  custom,  and  if  he  has  no 
capital,  and  custom  comes  slowly,  what  is  he 
to  do? 

With  many  a  little  assistance  at  this  point 
would  help  them  on  to  independence  and  suc- 
cess, while  the  lack  of  it  makes  of  no  avail  all 
that  the  State  has  already  done,  for  a  little 
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The  Institution  at  Batavia  was  established 
in  1305.  The  building  was  ready  for  use  July 
10,  1868.  In  1887  a  two-ward  hospital  was 
added,  and  a  few  minor  structures.  There 
are  07  acres  in  the  property,  and  a  total  valu- 
ation on  land,  buildings,  furniture,  etc.,  of 
"350,000.  The  collection  of  appliances  tor 
teaching  the  blind  is  small  and  inadequate. 
The  State  Board  of  Charities  has  observed  and 
deplored  this  lack,  and  recommended  that  an 
appropriation  of  $2,500  be  sought  to  be 
in  remedying  this  defect;  and  this  sum  the 
trustees  ask  for.  The  usual  annual  appropria- 
tion for  maintenance  is  $40,000. 


In  order  that  the  Governor  and  Legislature, 
as  well  as  the  people  of  the  State  may  know 
something  of  the  nature  of  the  work  done  in 
the  institution,  a  brief  description  is  herewith 
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time  of  absolute  hunger  and  cold  will  make 
even  the  bravest  exchange  his  tools  for  a 
hand-organ,  through  which  he  may  appeal 
more  readily  to  the  tardy  sympathy  of  the 
people,  and  then  the  work  of  years  is  undone 
in  a  dngle  night. 

The  French,  more  far-seeing  than  we,  inter- 
pose at  this  juncture,  and  by  an  association  of 
the  people  themselves  supplement  the  efforts 
of  the  State,  giving  to  their  blind  the  tem- 
porary encouragement  and  support  necessary 
to  bridge  over  this  dangerous  interval. 

An  "  Exchange "  has  been  organized 
through  which  the  trained  blind  are  put  into 
communication  with  those  by  whom  their 
services  may  be  needed,  and  this  apparently 
inconsequential  assistance  determines  for 
scores  and  hundreds  of  lives,  whether  the 
future  shall  be  one  of  self-reliance  and  conse- 
quently self-respect,  or  of  demoralizing  de- 
pendence and  of  pauperism. 


The  25th  annual  report  of  the  trustees  and 
officers  of  the  State  Institntion  for  the  Blind, 
at  Batavia,  .which  has  recently  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  Legislature,  contains  much  that 
should  command  the  attention  of  the  public. 
It  has  been  prepared  with  unusual  care,  and 
is  accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  photo- 
graphs, selections  from  which  The  Express 
reproduces  herewith,  in  order  to  illustrate 
some    of  the  methods  of  instruction    at  the 


institution.  The  school  is  full.  "Every-adult," 
says  the  report,  "  keeps  out  a  child  that  ought 
to  be  educated.  For  his  own  sake  and  for  the 
protection  of  the  State,  we  feel  that  the  work 
cannot  go  on  profitably  under  present  con- 
ditions. Neither  do  we  consider  it  right  to 
exclude  healthy  young  men  and  womenwho 
ought  to  be  learning  trades.  We  must  either 
cease  to  provide  instruction  for  adults,  or  have 
suitable   accommodations   for  them.  .  .  .  We 

ask  an  appropriation  for  the  erection  of  a 
building  in  which  our  trades  can  be  placed, 
and  our  present  building  devoted  to  its  right- 
ful purpose  of  a  school  for  our  blind  youth  of 
both  sexes."  The  report  asks  for  complete 
separation  of  the  sexes;  for  a  new  gymnasium 
and  drill-room;  and  for  a  reorganization  of  the 
musical  department.  "  It  is  entirely  possible," 
to  quote  from  the  report,  ' '  to  teach  [the 
blind]  regularity  of  motion;  obedience  to 
command;  harmony  and  rhythm,  combined 
with  exercise  by  a  suitable  drill.  The  stu- 
dents have  already  a  fairly-drilled  band,  which 
can  be  utilized;  but  we  need  a  building  in 
which  this  can  be  done."  The  sum  of  $50,000 
is  asked  for  to  cover  these  additions. 

Of  the  144  pupils  enrolled  in  1893,  25  were 
from  Erie  County,  8  from  Monroe,  7  from  Os- 
wego, 6  each  from  Niagara  and  Albany,  5  each 
from  Chautauqua,  Genesee,  Onondaga  and 
Livingston,  and  the  rest  from  other  coun- 
ties of  the  State. 


given  of  some  of  the  apparatus  used  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  blind. 

Ever  6ince  the  blind  of  Peru  read  history  by 
means  of  woolen  strings,  styled  quippo,  or  our 
own  blind  historian,  Prescott,  made  a  slate 
with  which  to  jot  duwn  his  notes,  some  tangi- 
ble apparatus  has  been  used  by  the  blind  either 
to  decipher  what  has  been  already  recorded, 
or  to  register  new  events  and  transactions. 
The  apparatus  used  by  the  blind  of  the  present 
day  is,  in  many  respects,  au  improvement  upon 
the  old.  when  one  takes  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  the  education  of  the  blind  is  com- 
paratively in  its  infancy,  scarcely  100  years 
having  elapsed  since  instruction  has  been  given 
in  a  systematic  manner. 

For  use  in  arithmetic,  as  well  as  for  writing. 
slates  for  each  subject  respectively  have  beeu 
designed,  differing  considerably  from  those 
employed  by  the  seeing  pupil,  but  at  the  same 
time  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  blind. 
It  must  always  be  considered,  regarding  the 
blind,  that  as  the  sense  of  touch  subserves 
that  of  sight,  the  apparatus  must  be 
designed  with  reference  to  the  former 
sense.  The  slate  by  means  of  which  work  in 
arithmetic  is  performed,  consists  of  a  wooden 
frame  12  by  eight  inches,  within  the  border  of 
which  and  covering  the  entire  interior  is 
another  frame  of  600  cells,  each  cell  measuring 
one  third  of  an  inch  square,  and  of  sufficient 
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depth  to  admit  a  metal  type  (which  measures 
about  one  half  iach  in  height),  for  nearly  its 
total  length.  These  metel '  type  are  cast  with 
the  digits  embossed  upon  them,  and  by  plac- 
ing them  in  their  proper  order  in  the  cells,  a 
pupil  can  make  any  number  or  combination 
of  numbers,  and  by  so  doing  he  is  enabled  to 
perform  any  process  in  arithmetic  as  he  might 
by  the  aid  of  sight.  Another  slate,  styled  the 
English,  consists  of  a  metal  frame  of  about 
the  same  dimensions  as  the  wooden  slate,  but 
with  this  difference  in  regard  to  the  cells :  the 
latter  do  not  cover  the  entire  space  within  the 
margin  of  the  frame,  but  only  about  three 
fourths  of  it,  leaving  a  small  space  at  one  side 
for  the  reception  of  the  type  when  not  in  use. 
There  is  also  this  difference  in  the  shape  of  the 
cell,  instead  of  being  square  to  admit  the  type 
it  is  octagonal,  and  the  type  having  one  half 
on  one  end  slightly  elevated  above  the  other 
half,  is  inserted  so  that  one  corner  of 
the  elevated  portion  of  the  top  will 
fit  the  lower  corner  of  the  octagon 
and  the  other  corner  the  left  hand  side  of 
the  octagon,  thus  forming  the  number  one ; 
then  by  the  continuous  turning  of  the  type 
from  the  lower  corner  toward  the  left, 
I  the  digits  as  far  as  eight  are  formed  in  the 
I  octagon-shaped  cell.  To  make  the  number 
nine  and  the  cipher,  the 
type  is  reversed,  and 
at  the  other  end  are 
found  two  small  points. 
The  type  being  now  put 
,  in  position  the  same 
as  for  number  one 
makes  the  number 
nine,  and  by  moving 
one  corner  to  the  left 
makes  the  cipher. 
There  is  this  advantage 
in  regard  to  the  latter 
slate:  the  pupil  after 
becoming  accustomed 
to  it,  is  enabled  to 
work  very  rapidly, 
since  by  the  change  of 
a  single  type  he  can 
make  any  of  the  digits, 
whereas^with  the  wood- 
en slate,  he  must  ne- 
cessarily put  one  type 
back  and  select  another 
in  case  he  wishes  to 
make  a  change  in  his 
work. 

There  are  two  sys- 
tems by  means  of  which 
books  are  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  blind. 
One  is  by  raised  or  em- 
bossed letters,  also 
called  line  letter,  the 
other  by  point  print. 
The  former  is  the  ordin- 
ary letter  raised  or  ele- 
vated so  as  to  be  per- 
ceptible to  the  touch, 
the  latter  consists 
of  dots  elevated  to  be  perceived  by  the  touch, 
and  combined  in  various  ways  to  form  the 
alphabet.  The  principal  advantage  of  the 
point  system  over  that  of  the  line  letter  is  the 
fact  that  it  can  be  transcribed  by  the  pupil. 
By  means  of  it  he  is  enabled  to  correspond 
with  family  or  f riend6,  keep  accounts,  copy 
music  and  use  it  in  the  various  ways  in  which 
a  seeing  person  would  use  writing.  For  this 
purpose  the  blind  pupil  has  a  slate  especially 
designed  for  him.  It  is  made  of  an  oblong 
piece  of  board  about  nine  by  13  inches,  to  one 
face  of  which  is  nailed  a  corrugated  piece  of 
metal;  these  corrugations  are  very  close  to- 
gether, the  distance  between  being  only  suffi- 
cient to  admit  the  point  of  a  pencil.  Laid  on 
the  edges  of  this  back  and  attached  to  one  end 
of  it  by  means  of  hinges,  is  another  arrange- 
ment of  wood,  consisting  of  a  narrow  frame- 
work forming  a  border.  This  border,  so  to 
speak,  is  but  one  half  inch  in  width,  leaving 
the  rest  of  the  interior  of  the  slate  uncovered. 
The  right  and  left  6ldes  of  this  border  are  per- 
forated with  holes  about  one  inch  apart  to 
hold  and  keep  in  place  a  perforated  ruler, 
which  admits  indentations  being  made  through 
it.  The  pupil  raises  the  outside  frame  or  bor- 
der, places  a  piece  of  heavy  manilla  paper, 
since  this  retains  the  points  or  dots  better, 
upon  the  grooved  or  corrugated  back,  shuts 
down  the  border  and  fixes  the  ruler  in  the 
cells  on  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  frame. 
The  ruler  is  a  detached  piece  of  metal  fitting 
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from  side  to  side  of  the  6late,  and  about  an 
inch  in  width.  It  contains  three  rows  of  small, 
square  cells,  50  in  each  row.  These  cells  are 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  making  impres- 
sions of  the  letters  in  the  paper  beneath 
them,  and  by  moving  the  ruler,  when 
the  indentations  corresponding  to  the 
number  of  cells  are  made,  the  pupil 
is  enabled  to  write  the  entire  distance 
of  his  slate.  The  instrument  which  the  blind 
use  to  make  the  impressions  which  form  let- 
ters and  consequently  words,  is  termed  a  stylus 
or  stylet.  It  is  in  other  words  their  pencil, 
consisting  of  a  pointed  needle  inserted  in  a 
short,  thick,  wooden  handle.  This  top  or 
handle  is  made  so  as  to  be  grasped  easily  by 
the  hand,  thus  insuring  strength  in  forming 
the  letters.  It  is  by  the  location  of  the  dots 
in  certain  corners  of  the  four-sided  cell  of  the 
ruler  that  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  made. 
This  system  of  writing  is  readily  learned  by 
the  blind,  since  the  ruler  necessitates  the 
keeping  to  the  line,  and  by  the  sense  of  touch 
they  perceive  the  corner  of  the  cell  into  which 
the  stylus  is  to  be  placed  to  make  the  identa- 
tions  which  form  the  letters  desired.  There 
have  recently  been  invented  machines  for 
writing  point-print.  These  do  the  work  so 
much  more  rapidly  and  accurately  than  the 
pupil  can  do  it,  that  no  doubt  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  the  blind  will  do  all  their 
writing  by  means  of  the  keyed  machines  in- 
stead of  resorting  to  the  more  laborious  pro- 
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cess  now  in  vogue. 

Script  writing  is  also  taught  by  means  of  a 
simple  appliance  consisting  of  a  stiff  board  ar- 
ranged with  a  series  of  grooves.  The  pupil 
presses  a  sheet  of  writing  paper  upon  this  pad 
until  the  ridges  in  the  board  are  felt,  and  by 
means  of  these  he  is  guided  in  making  the 
script  letter  long  or  short  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  in  keeping  the  line.  Some  do  very  well 
in  this  style  of  writing,  the  only  difficulty  be- 
ing than  it  cannot  be  perceived  by  them  after 
having  been  written,  consequently  they  are 
not  certain  whether  they  have  made  an  error 
or  not. 

In  the  study  of  geography  the  dissected 
maps  for  the  use  of  the  blind  are  excellent,  ap- 
pliances. By  means  of  them  they  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  contour,  boundary,  situation 
and  surface  of  every  country  on  the  globe. 
These  maps  are  supplemented  by  relief  maps 
in  physical  geography  of  various  countries, 
also  by  the  relief  globes.  If  an  ordinary 
globe  descriptive  of  the  earth  were  shown  to  a 
blind  child,  it  would  convey  no  more  impress- 
ion to  his  mind  than  a  sphere,  hence,  the 
necessity  of  having  elevation  and  depression 
on  their  geographical  appliances  in  order  to 
have  them  obtain  correct  impressionf.  nf  the 
earth.  ^p 

In  addition  to  the  various  aids  used  in  the 
instruction  of  the  blind,  they  have  a  number 
of  books  printed  in  both  point  anS  raised  letters 
to  still  further  assist  them  in  the  acquisition 


of  knowledge.  These  books  embrace  works 
in  history,  political  economy,  civil  govern- 
ment, natural  science,  music  culture;  also 
books  of  general  literature  and  many  text- 
books. The  same  slate  which  is  used  for 
writing  is  also  employed  to  transcribe  music 
which  is  dictated  to  them. 

In  teaching  natural  history  the  pupils  are 
given  specimens  of  birds,  and  small  animals  t  > 
handle.  In  solid  geometry,  cubes,  cylinder- 
and  squares  of  wood  are  employed.  Indeed 
in  every  department  of  instruction,  tactile 
sensation  is  made  to  replace  as  far  as  possible 
the  loss  entailed  by  the  absence  of  \ision. 


was 


The  Educator. 


Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April,  1894. 


RAGNHILD    KAATA. 

ON  the  preceding  page  is  presented  a  picture  of 
Ragnhild  Kaata,  a  deaf  and  blind  girl  of 
Norway,  whose  history  is  another  illustration 
of  the  triumph  of  persistent  and  wisely  directed  effort 
over  apparently  hopeless  mental  and  physical  condi- 
tions, such  as  we  have  seen  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
Helen  Keller. 

Ragnhild  was  born  June  23,  1873,  in  the  valley  of 
Balders,  in  Central  Norway.  Her  father  was  a  poor 
farm  laborer.  She  lost  her  sight  and  hearing  from 
scarlet  fever  when  three  and  a  half  years  old,  and 
before  she  arose  from  her  sick  bed  had  completely  for- 
gotten her  speech.  When  thirteen  years  old  she  was 
admitted  to  the  Hamar  school  for  the  deaf.  She  was 
from  the  start  under  oral  instruction.  The  manner  in 
which  she  was  taught  to  speak  and  read  speech  was 
as  simple  as  it  was  ingenious  and  effective.  We  quote 
from  the  interesting  account  of  Ears  A.  Havstead  in 
The  Mentor,  for  April,  1891  : 

"  She  was  taken  into  the  class-rooms,  and  made 
to  touch  first  the  mouth  of  the  teacher  and  then  the 
mouths  of  the  children,  when  they  answered  the 
teacher's  questions.  She  was  greatly  delighted  when 
deputed  by  the  teacher  to  pat  the  head  of  the  child 
answering  right  and  pull  by  the  hair  the  child  answer- 
ing incorrectfy.  Then  Mr.  Hofgaard  got  a  paper  ball, 
and  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  tried  who  was  able  to 
blow  it  away  to  the  greatest  distance.  When  the  ball 
was  blown  across  the  table  and  fell  down  on  the  floor, 
the  teacher  and  the  pupil  slipped  down  on  all  fours,  in 
order  to  find  it.  Naturally  the  teacher  won  the  con- 
test in  most  cases ;  but  Ragnhild  tried  very  hard  to 
overtake  him,  and  considered  the  proceedings  greit 
fun.  This  done,  the  game  was  that  the  mouth  should 
take  the  shape  of  f  and  p,  when  blowing  away  the 
paper  ball. 

"  After  that  Mr.  Hofgaard  went  on  to  impart  to 
her  the  meaning  of f  and  p.  He  had  cut  all  the  let- 
ters in  paste  board,  and  fastened  them  on  small  pieces 
of  wood  made  to  be  put  together  to  form  syllables 
and  words  on  a  board.  He  took  f,  caused  her  to 
touch  it,  wrote  it  in  her  hand,  let  her  try  to  write  it 
herself  with  her  finger  on  the  table  ;  said  /",  and  made 
her  say  the  same.  He  then  proceeded  to  p  ;  but  now 
she  said  stop  !  it  was  not  amusing  any  longer.  She 
took  the  lead  in  selecting  the  letters,  pointing  out  now 
this,  now  that,  and  making  the  teacher  pronounce  it. 

"  It  was  very  difficult  to  get  her  to  tarry  long 
enough  at  each  sound  to  learn  the  right  pronunciation. 
In  order  to  make  her  do  it  without  constraint,  the 
teacher  devised  many  tricks.  Especially  she  loved  to 
dance ;  and,  by  way  of  varying  the  articulation 
lessons,  she  learned  several  dances,  as  polka,  gallo- 
pade,  waltz,  etc.,  very  well. 

"  In  the  course  of  three  months  she  had  learned 
most  of  the  consonants  and  vowels,  and  some  words. 
As  the  teacher's  time  by  his  duties  as   principal  was 


very    limited,     the    progress   of  the    instruction 
necessarily  influenced  by  this  circumstance. 

"  She  first  learned  the  consonants/,  p,  t,  k,  s  and 
the  vowels  5,  0,  u,  and  a.  The  letter  s  proved  diffi- 
cult. The  teacher  succeeded  bv  using  a  small  tube 
placed  between  the  tongue  and  the  hard  palate  and 
making  her  suck  into  it  water  or  milk  and  later  blow 
away  from  it  paper  bits  placed  in  the  outer  end. 
When  she  made  the  same  breathing  without  the  tube 
it  became  the  s  ". 

The  manner  in  which  she  was  taught  language 
differed  in  no  essential  from  the  way  in  which  deaf 
children  are  usually  taught,  excepting,  of  course,  that 
raised  letters  were  used.  Her  progress  was  very  rapid. 
Ragnhild  has  now  been  in  school  eight  years.  In 
The  Mentor  for  March,  Mr.  Havstad  says  "  She  has 
made  more  rapid  progress  in  language  and  speech  than 
an  ordinary  deaf  child  of  ordinary  intellect.  Her  pro- 
nunciation is  singularly  clear  and  rapid  and  her  pro- 
ficiency in  reading  the  lips  of  others  astonished  every 
one."  She,  herself,  he  claims,  is  a  child  of  only  or- 
dinary intelligence,  and  so  far  from  having  had  excep- 
tional- advantages,  she  has  not  even  had  a  teacher 
she  could  call  her  own,  the  ordinary  instructors  having 
by  turn  given  her  their  time. 

An  interesting  point,  which  bears  on  the  value  of 
pure  oral  instruction,  is  brought  out  by  Mr.  Havstad. 
He  says  that  when  the  success  in  teaching  Ragnhild  by 
the  oral  method  became  known,  the  experiment  was 
made  in  many  other  countries,  Sweden  among  them, 
of  teaching  other  deaf  and  blind  children  to  speak,  but 
as  they  had  previously  been  under  instruction  by  man- 
ual methods,  "speech  had  to  be  taught  rather  as  an 
accomplishment  than  as  the  way  of  communicating  with 
others.  The  consquence  was,  in  the  cases  which  Mr. 
Hofgaard  has  personally  been  able  to  investigate,  that 
the  speech  has  been  of  a  more  mechanical,  laborious 
and  slow  character  than  was  necessarily  caused  by  the 
fact  of  the  child  being  deaf  from  infancy.  " 

In  conclusion,   Mr.    Havstad  says  :    "Altogether, 
J  Ragnhild  Kaata  is  taught  with  greater  success   by   the 
oral  method  than  it  is  possible  to  imagine  that  she,  com- 
!  paring  her  with  others,    could  have  been  taught   by 
J  manual  methods.       When  she,  in   no   remote   future, 
!  leaves  the  school,  she  will  be  in  possession  of  the  same 
sum  of  knowledge  as  an  ordinary  graduate  of  a   school 
for  the  deaf,  of  a  better  language  than  many  of    them, 
and  of  a  better  speech  than  most  of  them.       And   she 
;  will  be  able  to  contribute  considerably  to  her  own  sup- 
port, being  very  apt  for  manual  work.    Some  textures 
executed  by  her  hands  won  a  medal  at   the    Industrial 
Exhibition  of  Skien  in  1891. 

"In  Norway  there  are  two  or  three  blind  and  deaf 
pupils,  all  taught  at  Hamar  by  the  oral  method,  and 
j  successfully.  But  none  of  them  is  at  one  and  the  same 
time  completely  deaf  and  completely  blind.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  if  some  other  child  afflicted  like 
Ragnhild  Kaata  be  discovered  in  Norn-ay,  he  or  she 
will  be  taught  in  the  same  way  as  our  "pioneer,  and, 
:  more  fortunate  than  she,  be  received  in  school  at  the 
age  when  instruction  ought  to  commence.  " 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Men  to?  for  permission  to 
use  these  extracts  and  the  plate  of  Ragnhild  and  Mr. 
Hofgaard.  j) 
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BIBLE  III  POINT  1LN 


The   First  Ever  Published  Just 

Completed  At  the  Blind 

Asylum, 


Finished  In  a  Little  Over  a  Year 

and  At  a  lost  of 

$3,000. 


Tie    Eleven  Volumes  Contain  One 

Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and 

Thirty-Nine  Pages. 


Bequest  of  $40,000  By  a  New  York 

Woman  For  Printing  Bibles 

For  the  Blind. 


DESCRIPTION   OP   SHE   PROCESS 


The  only  Bible  published  in  the  point 
alphabet  to  be  used  by  the  blind  has 
lately  been  printed  in  l-iouisville.  It  eon* 
sists  of  1,83  9  pages,  is  in  eleven  volumes 
and  was  turned  out  by  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  -which  is 
an  annex  of  the  Kentucky  Institute  o.£ 
the  Bfirrd.  The  eleven  employes  of  the 
fiinting  house  were  engaged  on  the 
work  for  about  ten  months,  and  on  May 
7,  1894,  just  a  little  over  a  year  after 
the  work  was  begun,  the  first  shipment 
to  the  American  Bible  Society  at  New 
York  was  made. 

Of  course  this  is  not  the  only  Bible 
that  can  be  read  by  the  bland.  Those 
thus  afflicted  have  been  reading  a  Bible 
for  the  past  forty  years,  but  it  was  pub- 
lished in  what  is  known  as  the  hue  al- 
phabet. The  line  alphabet  and  the  New 
York  point  alphabet  differ  from  each 
other  very  greatly. ,  The  former  is  made 
uip  of  the  Uoman  letters  enlarge  1  and 
raised  on  the  leaves  of  the  took,  so  that 
the  blind  reader  may  know  them  by  fol- 
lowing their  outline  with  Ids  lingers, 
livery  school  child  can  read  a  book  print- 
ed in  that  way.  But  with  the  New  York 
point  alphabet  it  is  different.  lOacih  let- 
ter is  represented  by  a  different  number 
of  raised  dots  arranged  in  a  fixed  posi- 
tion. Strange  to  say,  this  second  method 
is  the  easier  to  learn,  and  is  always 
taught  before  the  line  method.  It  may 
fleem  oneex  that  the  Bible  published 
forty  years  ago  did  not  come  out  in  the 
point  language,  but  that  was  because 
only  the  line  alphabet  was  known  then. 

That  any  sort  of  a  Bible  for  the  blind 
came  out  at  all  is  due  to  a  bequest  of 
$4  0,0OC  macie  to  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety by  a  wealthy  woman  of  New  York 
city.  It  was  made  a  permanent  fund  for 
punting  15ibles  for  the  blind.  The  iirst 
work  was  published  in  Boston,  where  the 
only  publishing  house  for  the  blind  in 
America  was  situated.  All  the  printing 
of  Bibles  for  the  blind  was  done  at  Bos- 
ton up  to  1883,  when  the  second  Amer- 
ican Printing  House  for  the  Blind  was 
established  at  Bouisville.  ~ 

This  was  done  by  a  special  act  of 
Congress.  The  bill  authorizing  the  act 
was  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Henry  Watter- 
son    in    1876,    and    was    finally    passed 


|  through  both  houses  in  1879,  through 
I  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Albert  iS.  Willis,  who 
was  then  the  Bepresentative  from  this 
district.  One  of  the  provisions  of  the 
law  is  that  the  National  Treasury  pay 
an  annual  subsidy  of  $10,0'00  toward 
maintaining  the  publishing  house  here. 
The  State  of  Kentucky  was  not  to  be 
outdone,  so  in  1883  it  bought  the  present 
site  of  the  publishing  house,  adjoining' 
the  Kentucky  Institute  for  the  Blind,  on 
the  west,  and  had  erected  a  three-story 
brick  building.  Since  then  this  western 
ibranch  of  the  publishing  house  has  been 
turning  out  text  books  and  religious 
literature,  both  in  the  line  and  point 
alphabets,  in  large  amounts. 

Buring  all  tins  time  the  Bible  fund 
,|  had  been  growing,  so  it  was  concluded  to 
have  a  new  Bible,  done  in  the  point 
alphabet,  published.  The  western  branch 
of  the  American  Publishing  House  for 
|  the  Blind  was  the  only  house  that  could 
do  the  work,  so  orders  were  sent  to 
Superintendent  Huntoon  to  begin  on  the 
volumes  at  once.  The  four  girls  who 
do  the  type  setting  began  their  part  of 
the,  work  April  28,  18  93.  As  soon  as 
one'  page  was  set  up  it  was  carried  into 
the  molding  room  and  an .,  impression 
taken.  'The  page  was  then  ready  to 
he  cast.  It  was  carried  clown  stairs 
and  placed  in  the  stereotyping  machine. 
A  thin  coat  of  tin  foil  was  then  laid  over 
.  the' mold  and  a  light  pouring  of  metal 
made,  so  as  to  melt  the  tin  foil  into  the 
mold.  Another  pouring  was  then  made 
to  fill  in  the  blank  spaces  between  lines 
and  re-enforco  the  back.  A  piece  of 
ordinary  roofer's  tin  the  size  of  the  page 
was  then  laid  over  the  back  of  the  thin 
metal  impression,  and  another  light  pour- 
ing made  to  make  the  two  adhere.  W  hen 
this  had  cooled  off  the  worlanan  had  a 
true  copy  of  the  page  on  a  very  light, 
flexible  plato  of  stereotype.  All  the  rest 
of  the  183  9  pages  were  treated  in  the 
same  way,  and  on  January  23,  1894,  the 
day  the  foot  page  was  set  up,  the'  last 
i  plate  was  also  completed. 

The  work  of  printing  was  then  be- 
gun. The  leaves  are  necessarily  ,very 
heavy,  and,  of  'course,  can  be  printed  on 
only  one  side.  Pour  sheets  or  pages 
were  printed  at  a  time.  When  the 
pages  were  ready  for  binding,  six  of  thejn 
were  grouped  together  and  stitched  with  I 
wire.  The  inside  edge  of  each  sexto  ia  I 
bound  by  a  clotli-lined  cardboard  guard. 
This  is  made  necessary  by  .the  thickness 
of  the  leaves  and  the  constant  handling 
by  the  reader.  When  these  sextos  are 
bound  together  they  make  a  volume 
varying  in  thickness  of  from  three  to 
four  inches.  The  New  Testament  is  in- 
cluded in  three  volumes,  the  Old  in 
eight.  AM  of  them  are  bound  uniformly 
in  Russian  calf.  On  the  baicfc  of  each 
volume  are  the  words^Holy  Bible  in  the 
point  alphabet,  and  also  in  ordinary 
print.  The  books  of  the  Bible  included 
within  the  volume  are  also  ind'i^s.ted  in 
the  same  way. 

The  whole  work  of  printing  the  first 
set  of  this  Bible  cost  just  53,000.  The 
cost  of  binding  is  actually  a  dollar  a 
volume.  It  may  seem  that  for  the  blind 
to  have  this  Bible  in  their  homes  is  an 
expensive  luxury.  But  this  is  not  the 
case.  Provision  was  made  .  that  -the 
sacred  library  might  go  into  everv  home 
at  really  a  very  small  outlay  of  money. 
The  interest  on  the  bequest  nearly  half 
a  century  ago  has  grown  so  that  the 
books  can  be  sold  to  the  blind  at  really 
less  than  the  cost  of  the  binding.  The 
whole  set  is  sold  at  $7,- 'and  the  New 
Testament  alone  can  be  secured  for  $5 
less.  These  Bibles  are  being  sent  out  to 
all  the  schools  for  the  blind  in  the 
country  through  the  American  Bible  As- 
sociation. It  is  .expected  that  they  will 
eventually  take  the  plaice  of  the  line 
Bibles  not  lonly  in  the  schools,  but  in 
every  household  where  there  axe  any 
educated  blind  who  may ,  care  to  read 
the  Scriptures. 

Among  the  other  work  in  the  New 
York  point  alphabet  turned  out  exclusive- 
ly by  the  Publishing  House  here  in  Lou- 
isville are  the  International  Sunday- 
school  lesson  leaves.  The  money  to  pay 
the  expense  of  printing  these  is  furnished 
by  private  subscription,  secured  by  the  ,' 
unaided  efforts  of  II.  L.  Hall,  a  blind 
man,  whose  home  is  in.  Philadelphia. 
These  leaves  have  been  coming  out  for 
a  little  over  ten  vears,  and  during  that 
time  4,600,000  have  been  published.  Up 
to  1892  the  copy  for  these  leaves  was  j 
edited  by  Miss  Alice  V.  Broadus,  dan  gh- 


^Vr1''  Jp-1iV-  broadus.  Since  that 
date  Miss  Rosalie  Broadus,  a  niece  of 
Or.  Broadus,  has  done  the  work  The 
blind  who  are  able  must  pay  SI  50  a 
year  for  the  leaves.  But  the  poor  can 
have  them  for  the  asking.  All  they  have 
to  do  is  to  apply  to  the  nearest  .Superin- 
tendent of  a  School  for  the  Blind  and 
show  that  they  really  want  the  leaves, 
and  they  are  readily  and  gladly  furnished 
So  few  of  the  4,600,000  leaves  printed 
bave  been  sold,  that  it  can  almost  be 
said  they  were  all  given  away. 


The  Woman's  Journal. 


BOSTON,  ATJOTJST    4,  1894. 


Miss    Alice    King,  the  blind  novelist, 
who  died  recently  in  England,  must  have 
been   a  woman  of  extraordinary  perse- 
verance.   She   was   born  with  defective 
vision,  and  became  totally  blind  at  the 
age  of  seven.    Nevertheless  her  educa- 
tion went  on    under  her  mother's  guid- 
ance, and  she  acquired  by  ear  seven  lan- 
guages.   She  learned  to  use  a  typewriter, 
with  which  she  wrote  her  manuscripts,' 
which  were  afterward  read  to  her  by  her 
sister.    Most  of  the  proceeds  of  her  liter- 
ary  work  were  devoted  to  benevolences. 


THE    LADIES    HOME    COMPANION. 


kKE'TKMUKK    IS,    18§4' 


PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS. 
More  than  one  half  of  all  the  blindness  in 
the  world  might  have  been  prevented.  This 
is  a  terrible  charge  to  lay  at  the  doors  of 
parents,  guardians,  nurses  and  physicians,  but 
the  physicians  who  know  most  about  the 
matter,  say  that  it,  is  quite  true  that  more 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  all  the  people  in  the 
world  who  are  blind  are  so  by  reason  of  the 
ignorance  or  carelessness- of  those  in  charge 
of  them  when  they  were  helpless  children. 

Enlightened  people  are  becoming  so 
aroused  on  the  subject,  already  some  of  the 
states  in  this  country  have  made  the  preven- 
tion of  blindness  a  subject  for  legislation,  and 
laws  have  been  passed  requiring  the  mother, 
or  nurse,  or  whoever  is  in  charge  otf  the  child, 
to  report  at  once  to  the  proper  authorities  a 
case  of  inflammation  of  the  eyes  in  early 
infancy. 

One  person  out  of  every  1,220  in  this  country 
is  blind.  One  fourth  of  all  the  blindness  is 
caused  by  ophthalmia  neo  natorum,  or  in- 
flammation of  the  eyes  in  the 
newly  born,  and  yet  the  average 
mother  and  nurse  look  upon  a 
"little  redness,"  or  even  "a  little 
matter"  about  the  new  baby's  eyes, 
as  something  of  little  consequence. 
These  same  people  usually  think 
it  a  cruel  dispensation  of  Prov- 
idence when  there  is  a  blind  child 
in  the  family.  The  truth  is  that 
the  chanees  are  all  in  favor  of  the 
blindness  being  due  to  one  of  their 
own  cruel— nay,  criminal— pro- 
ceedings in  not  knowing  enough 
to  ward  off  the  horror  when  it  was 
yet  a  weak  enemy  that  could  have 
been  put  to  flight. 

"Every  person  his  own  doctor" 
is  a  dangerous  doctrine,  but  even 
a  little  knowledge  of  the  right 
kind  is  a  very  safe  thing  to  possess, 
and  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  en- 
tirely desirable,  that  every  mother 
and  everyone  in  any  way  respon- 
sible for  the  care  of  young  chil- 
dren should  know  a  few  funda- 
mental things  with  regard  to  the  prevention 
of  blindness. 

At  a  recent  conference  of  experts  in  diseases 
of  the  eyes  and  directors  of  famous  institu- 
tions for  the  blind  in  Europe,  the  subject  was 
discussed  of  instructing  the  people  at  large 
how  to  prevent  blindness  when  the  preven- 
tion was  within  their  means.  As  a  direct 
outcome  of  this  discussion,  Director  Meeker, 
of  the  institution  for  the  blind  in  Durcn,  near 
Cologne,  and  Dr.  H.  Saemisch,  consulting 
physician  and  professor  of  ophthalmology  in 
Bonn,  have  prepared  a  pamphlet  of  advice  to 
parents  and  others,  that  is  the  result  of  years 
Of  experience.  The  instruction  deserves  to 
be  disseminated  everywhere  there  is  a  hclp- 
ss  child.  It  is  terrible  enough  that  so  many 
are  born  blind  often  because  of  dis- 
dition  in  their  parents,  that  should 
de  motherhood  and  fatherhood  for 
joy  not  to  be  thought  of.  But  there 
no  other  name  than  criminal  to  apply  to 
o  might  prevent  the  horror  of  blindness 
fronlfalling  upon  any  little  life  and  fails  to 
do  s< 

Mr.^Edward  E.  Allen,  principal  of  the  Penn 
sylvaliia  institution  for  the  blind  at  Philadel 
phia,  pas  translated  from  the  original  German 
the  advice  of  the  experts  referred  to  above, 
and  asks  that  parents  shall  heed  and  spread 
the  information. 

"What  shall  parents  do  to  keep  their  seeing 
children  from  becoming  blind?"  is  the  query 
the  gentlemen  ask,  and  then  answer  thus: 

"If  your  children  have  their  eyesight,  thank 
God,  and  take  every  care  to  preserve  it, 
giving  special  heed  to  file  following  sugges- 
tions: 

"As  soon  as  a  child  is  bom,  insist  that  the 
nurse  shall  cleanse  ils  eyes  properly.  You 
should  yourself  examine  your  child's  eyes 
daily  for  the  first  week,  and  if  the  slightest 
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redness  or  mattery  discharge  appears  on  the 
lids,  summon  your  physician  at  once  and  fol- 
low his  dlrectloni  to  the  letter.  Should  you 
be  unable  to  get  him  Immediately,  cleanse  the 
child's  eyes  as  ol  ten  as  a  Iraccof  matter  ap- 
pears in  them,  using  for  tin-  purpose  a  (dean 
linen  rag. 

"Wash  from  (lie  nose  outward  over  I  he 
place  where  the  lids  separate.  Besides  doing 
this,  you  should  keep  on  the  eye  a  tine  linen 
rag,  which  must  ne  kepi  cold  either  by  dip- 
ping it  in  ice-water  or  bj  laj  Ing  ii  upon  pieces 
of  ice  This  rag  should  not  he  too  wet,  and 
must  he  exchanged  for  a  cold  one  just  as  soon 
as  it  becomes  warm.  In  case  one  eye  only  is 
inflamed,  take  the  greatest  care  not  to  touch 
the  well  eye  wilh  the  rag,  or  the  water  Used 
upon  the  affected  eye.  This  inflammation  of 
the  eyes  of  the  newly  born  is  a  very  danger- 
ous tiling.  Unless  the  proper  means  be 
immediately  employed,  the  inflammation 
generally  destroys  the  eyesight  wholly.  But 
if  you  call  in  the  physician  at  once  and  fol- 
low his  advice,  you  may  confidently  hope 
that  your  child  will  retain  its  eyesight. 

"Never  suffer  your  children  to  play  with  or 
even  to  handle  objects  such  as  nails,  awls, 
forks,  bits  of  glass,  toy  pistols,  cross-bows  and 
explosives,  with  which  they  can  easily  injure 
their  eyes.  Nine  percent  of  all  blind  youth 
have  lost  their  eyesight  by  injuries  inflicted 
by  means  of  such  articles.  Even  if  one  eye 
onty  is  wounded,  there  is  still  great  danger 
that  the  other  will  become  affected  through 
sympathetic  inflammation.  Hence,  in  all 
cases  of  injury  to  the  eyes,  consult  the  phy- 
sician at  one,.. 

"If  your  children  arc  sick  with  measles, 
scarlet-fever,  diphtheria,  smallpox,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain. or  typhus-fever,  you  must 
carefully  follow  the  directions  of  the  physician 

even  when  the  sickness  is  nearly  over;  any  neg- 
lect may  briogon  blindness.  Out  of  everyone 
hundred  blind  children,  nine  have  losl  their 
Sight  through  sickness  of  this  kind.  Should 
you  notice  during  the  sickness  that  the  eyes 
are  affected,  call  the  physician's  attention  to 
the  fact. 

"If  your  children  are  not  strong  physically, 
and  have  scrofula  or  scrofulous  tendencies, 
there  is  always  danger  of  eye  trouble  or  even 
'  of  blindness.  Eight  per  cent  of  all  blind 
youth  have  become  blind  in  this  way.  Look 
to  it,  therefore,  that  your  feeble  and  scrof- 
ulous children  are  well  taken  care  of;  that 
they  eat  good  and  easily-digestible  food,  like 
milk,  eggs  and  meat,  and  that  they  play  much 
in  the  fresh  air.  If  you  follow  this  advice, 
your  children  may  grow  up  well  and  strong. 

"Never  permit  your  children  to  strain  their 
eyes  in  the  twilight,  or  in  any  insufficient 
light,  by  reading,  sewing,  or  by  any  like  occu- 
pation. If  you  do,  they  are  liable  to  have 
weak  eyes,  to  become  near-sighted,  or  indeed 
to  lose  their  eyesight. 

"Do  not  suffer  your  children  to  wear  glasses 
until  an  oculist  (not  an  optician)  has  exam- 
ined their  eyes  and  ascertained  whether  they 
need  glasses,  and  if  so,  what  kind  they 
need. 

"Finally,  whatever  the  trouble  with  your 
child's  eyes,  you  are  most  urgently  advised  to 
at  once  consult  the  physician." 

It  may  be  added  for  the  benefit  of  mothers 
Who  are  remote  from  physicians,  that  in  all 
the  leading  maternity  hospitals  at  the  present 
day,  a  single  drop  of  a  one-per-eent  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  (obtainable  from  any  drug- 
gist) is  dropped  into  each  eye  of  a  newly-born 
infant  as  soon  as  it  is  washed.  This  liquid 
destroys  any  evil-intentioned  germ  that  may 
be  lingering  in  the  eye,  waiting  its  chance  to 
rnake  trouble.  Each  day  thereafter  for  a 
week,  when  baby  has  had  its  bath,  a  drop  of  a 
weak  solution  of  boric  acid  is  dropped  into 
each  eye,  the  lids  being  held  apart  for  the 
purpose  so  that  this  beneficent  fluid  maybe 
sure  to  enter  the  eye;  the  lids  are  also  gently 
washed  with  the  boric  acid.  No  nurse  or  phy- 
sician in  a  maternity  hospital  would  think  of 
using  the  same  bit  of  muslin  to  wash  both  eyes 
of  a  young  infant,  though  they  both  seemed  to 
be  well.  A  hospital  nurse  would  have  several 
little  bits  of  clean  muslin  in  her  antiseptic 
(that  is  anti-infectious)  liquid  of  boric  acid, 
and  each  one  as  wanted  would  be  lifted  from 


i    of  liquid  (kepi   covered   win,,   not  In 
Hi!  a  pair  of  forceps,  LI  „,.„|,. 

ab  olutclj    free    from   L'CHii,    by    ,,| 

""' ii  boiling  water orothergerm-kllllng 

fluid.    The  medical  expert  ol  to  da    di 

fl,8ei '  ">,  microscopic  though  ii   h, 

than  lie  dreads  a  roaring  lion. 

The  pamphli  i  eontln  i  tr„,.. 

Hon  lor  the  parent    ol  Mind  children  tin 
but  be  an  Inspiration  towan  tmenl 

of  these  pathetic  little  one.. 

"If  you  have  a  blind  child."  say  the:, 

of    the   pamphlet,    "consider   that 
given  it  to  you  to  be  tended   win,  un 
love  and  care,    if  you  give-  it  propi 
it  lives  to  grow  up,  it  will  he  u  capable  and 
happy   human   being,    who  will    fill    it-    own! 
place  in  life,  and  bring  comfort  to  you.    iiuJ 
if,  on  the  contrary,  you  neglect  or  spoil  your 
cliild.ii  will  then  be  a  poor  bit  of  humanity, 
a   burden    both    to  yon  and    to  ii  "elf.     I 
attend  io  ibe  following  rule.-: 

"1.  Treat  the  blind  child  exactly  as  if  it  were 

a  seeing  child,  and  try  as  early  as  possible  to 

make  it  put  its  body  and  mind  into  action. 
As  soon  as  it   begins   to   use  it-    bands,  - 
toys  to  play   with.     Talk   to  it.   Sing   to    it,  and 
give  it  toys   that   make   a    noise,    to  attract    its 
attention  and  arouse  its  mind. 

"2.  Teach  the  child  to  walk  at  the  age- 
when  seeing  children  learn. 

"3.  Do  not  allow  the  ehilil  to  -it  long  in 
one  place  alone  and  unoccupied,  but  en- 
courage it  to  go  about  in  the  room,  m  the 
house,  in  the  yard,  and  when  older,  even 
about  the  town.  Teach  it  to  know  by  touch 
all  the  objects  around  it. 

"4.  As  soon  as  possible,  teach  the  child 
to  dress   and   undress,  to   wash   it - 
C  ,i  comb  its  hair,  to  take  care  of  its  clothes, 
j  j— 'and  when  at  table  to  use  properly  spoon, 
J      fork  and  knife.    A  blind  child  can  do  all 
these  things  as  well  as  a  seeing  child,  but 
youmustgivc  it  much  practice  in  doing 
them,  because  it  cannot  learn  by  observa- 
\  tion. 
~) J      ".").  Watch  carefully  the  child's   personal 
rZs    appearance.    It  cannot  see  how  btbet 

and  so  readily  acquires  habits  which  are 
\        disagreeable  to  its  companions.    Somi  ■  ■'• 
'        the  most  common  mannerisms  of   blind 
children  are  rocking  the  body,  twisting  tie- 
head  about,  sticking  the  fingers  into 
eyes,    distorting    the    face,   swinging    Un- 
arms, stooping  and  hanging  the  head  in  walk- 
ing and  bending  over  in   sitting.    A-  soon  as 
you  observe  such  practices  in  your  child,  you 
should  make    a    vigorous  attempt    to    break 
them  up;   for  if  they  once  become  habitual, 
years  of  schooling  may  be  unable  to  overcome 
them. 

"U.  Permit  the  blind  child  to  play  as  much 
as  possible  with  seeing  children,  and  to  romp 
often  with  them  out  of  doors.  Frequently 
take  the  child  walking,  and  direct  it  in  some 
simple  physical  exercises.  If  it  is  obliged  to 
sit  still,  you  should  at  least  give  it  balls,  peb- 
bles, blocks,  a  doll,  a  harmonica,  or  such  other 
toys  as  appeal  to  touch  and  to  hearing. 

"7.  If  you  would  inform  the  child  of  the 
world  about  it,  you  must  let  it  touch  all  the 
objects  that  you  can  get  at,  and  must  teach  it 
to  appreciate  space  and  distance,  by  actual 
measurement.  To  cultivate  its  sense  of  touch, 
let  it  handle  familiar  objects,  like  different 
woods,  plants  and  coins. 

"8.  Allow  the  child  to  take  part  as  early  as 
possible  In  household  duties.  Allow  it  to 
string  buttons  or  shells;  to  shell  and  picft  over 
beans,  peas  and  nuts:  to  clean  furniture  and 
kitchen  utensils;  to  wash  dishes;  to  grind  the 
coffee;  to  peel  the  potatoes;  to  gather  the  fruit 
In  the  garden ;  to  feed  the  hens,  doves,  dog. 
eat  and  other  domestic  animals.  You  can 
also  occupy  the  child  pretty  well  in  easy 
handiwork,  such  as  winding  yarn,  braiding 
the  hair  aud  in  coarse  knitting. 

"9.  Speak,  with  your  child  much  and  often; 
for,  since  it  cannot  read  the  loving  care  which 
is  written  on  your  face,  it  has  special  need  to 
hear  your  voice.  Ask  the  child  frequently 
what  it  hears  or  feels,  and  induce  it  to  ask 
many  questions  as  to  what  is  going  on 
around  it. 

"in.  Take  care  what  you  say  before  your 
child ;  for  the  blind  child  is  more  attentive  to 
all  that  it  hears  than  the  seeing  child  is.  and 
for  this  reason  retains  it  better. 


// 
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"11.  When  in  the  presence  of  the  child  never 
indulge  in  expressions  of  pity  for  its  blind- 
ness, and  suffer  no  one  else  to  do  so.  Such 
expressions  can  only  discourage  and  depress 
the  child.  Rather  seek  to  encourage  it  and  to 
keep  it  engaged  in  happy  activity,  in  order 
that  it  may  .strive  cheerfully  and  courageously 
to  be  independent  later  in  life,  and  to  do  with- 
out external  consolation  and  assistance. 

'■12.  Give  the  child  occasion  to  exercise  its 
memory.  A  good  memory  will  later  he  found 
invaluable.  Have  it  commit  to  memory  such 
proverbs,  short  stories  and  poems  as  it  en- 
joys. 

"13.  The  blind  child's  moral  and  religi 
.nature  can  be  developed  just  as  soon  as 
seeing  child's. 

"As  soon  as  the  child  is  of  school  age 
I  it,  if  possible,  to  a  good  school  for  the  bl, 
I  Dinah  Sttjkqis, 
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Blindness  and  Its  Compensations. 

The  city  of  Lausanne  in  the  Swiss  can- 
ton of  Vaud  has  lately  celebrated  the  an- 
niversary of  its  local  blind  asylum  and 
workshop,  founded  50  years  ago  by  a  sur- 
geon, Dr  Recordon,.  and  two  benevolent 
Vaudois  personages,  Mile  de  Cerjat,  and 
her  neighbor,  William  Haldiniand  —  of 
whom  the  latter  gave,  first  and  last,  more 
than  $200,000  to  this  charity.  Unlike  the 
Massachusetts  school. -for.  the  .blind, . which 
Dr  Howe  and  Cdl  Perkins  'had  founded  in 
Boston,  a  dozen  years  before  Lausanne, 
with  its  16,000 -people,  began  a  similar 
work,— the  Swiss  institution  combined  a 
hospital  for, diseases  of  the  eye,  and; a .per- 
manent workshop  for  employing  the  blind; 
with  a  school  for  their  instruction.  ..;'  At 
present,  Lausanne  has  36,000  inhabitants, 
having  more  than  doubled  its  population 
in  50  years,— and,  being  the  seat  of- a  uni- 
versity with  500  students,  in  the  four 
faculties,  it  commands  the  service  of  emi- 
nent professors  in  surgery  as  well  as  in 
other  branches  of  science.  One  of  these, 
the  regent,  of  the  university,  (Dr  Marc 
Dufour)  at  the  jubilee  of  the  asylum,  Sep- 
tember 12,'  gave  an  interesting  address  oh 
blindness,  which  his  kinsman,  Dr  Auguste 
Dufour,  supplemented  by  a  summary  of 
the  progress  made  iu  half  a  century  in  the 
treatment  of  eye  maladies,.  .Xroin  these 
two  discourses  we  gather  some  interesting 
facts. 

With  the  blind;  the  ears  replace  the  eyes 
as  guides. and  reporters;  they,  inform  him, 
at  the  distance  of  a  yard  or  two,,  what  ob- 
jects  are   around  him.     Thus,    when   snow 
covers  the  ground  and  deadens  sounds,  the 
blind  man  is  at  a  loss.    Dr  Dufour,  walk- 
ing one  day  with  a  congenitally  blind  per- 
son, found  that  he  knew  when  .they  were 
coming  to  a  lamp-post, , a  tree  or  a  house. 
Ordinarily  the  blind  guide  their- steps  by 
the  sound  of  their  feet,  or  of  a  staff  with 
which   they   tap-  the   walk;   not     because 
their    ears    are    structurally     better   than 
ours,  but  from  paying  closer  attention.  He 
distinguishes  sharply  the  vibrations  and  al- 
ternations  of  sound;   he   knows     whether 
one,  two  or  more  persons  are  walking  near 
him,   by   the  mere   noise  of   their     steps. 
Then  voices  have   a   strong  personality,— 
you  may  mask  your  face,  but  hardly  your 
voice.  One  day  at  the  asylum,  a  small  girl, 
hearing  a  stranger  say  a  few  words,  cried, 
-'  "Ah,    there's   somebody      knows      how    to 
talk."  The  touch,  likewise,  is  more  culti- 
vated by  the  blind, than  by  the  seeing.  If 
two  points  touch  the  skin  at  a  short,  dis- 
tance apart,   we  have  but  one  sensation; 
but  the  blind  can  distinguish  two,  at  half 
the  distance   we   can, — not     because   they 
have  more  nerves,  or  finer  ones,  but  sim- 


ply from  closer  attention.    It  is  the  same, 
too,  with  the  sense  of  smell. 

Helmholta,  by  inventing  the'  'ophthal- 
moscope, advanced  greatly  the  treatment 
of  eye  disease.  Anciently  this  was  the  oc- 
casion of  much  quackery  and  .pretended 
miracle.  The  Egyptian  priests,  the  In- 
dian Brahmans,  Hippocrates  and  the 
Christian  saints  all  treated  for  blindness; 
and  Nero,  who,  like  most  tyrants,  was  near- 
sighted, used  a  monocle.  St  Sophronius, 
in  the  7th  century,  told  marvelous  stories 
of  the  blind  restored  to  sight  by  two  de- 
funct saints  of  an  earlier  epoch;  just  as 
the  mind-healers  .do  in  our  time.  Specta- 
cles date  from  the  12th  century,  when 
saints  had  lost  a  little  of  their  illuminat- 
ing power.  But  -it  is  our  century  that  has 
done  most  for  the  blind.  It  may  be  said 
that  between.  .185.0.  :and;  187!'  the  treatment 
of  eye  disease  •  Byl  means  -of -  the  ophthal- 
moscope was  transformed;  and  since  1870, 
the  use  of  anesthetics  and  antiseptics  has 
enabled  the-, surgeon:  to: dispense  with  much 
of  the  pain  and*"the  danger' attending  his 
delicate  operations,  on  tjie  eyes.  ■  There  is 
still  room  for  progress,  though  surgery  has 
so  wonderfully  improved.- within  50  years. 

THE   CHICAGO   BECOBD. 
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TO   THE   EDITOB. 


The  Home  j*k  the  Blind.— For  two  weeks 
I  have  vainly  tri  :& ,  by  telegrams  to  Mr.  Doe  and 
to  Adit. -Gen.  Orendorff  .to  secure  a  brief  interview 
with  Gov.  AltgeM,  but  have  failed.  The  latest 
news  I  have  received  is  to  the  effect  that  "ow- 
ing to  his  attendaace  at  the  state  fair  and  the 
accumulation  of  business  he  could  not  fix  a 
date,"  which  is  equivalent  to  an  adjournment 
sine  die,  according  to  Speaker  Haines' 
rulings.  There  was  no  need  on  my  part 
of  paying  fare  and  hotel  bills  to  Spring- 
held  and  return  to  say  what  I  do  now, 
hut  it  was  to  save  from  the  general  public 
these  facts  concerning  his  excellency's  ap- 
pointees. If  he  would  insist  upon  their  doing 
their  duty  to  the  blind  and  prevent  contractors  , 
from  unjustly  obtaining  moneys  belonging  to  j 
this  sorely  afflicted  class  of  citizens  I  would  not 
write  as  I  do.  Bu' .  debarred  of  a  hearing  by  the 
executive  of  the  state,  I  appeal  to  those  who  seat 
and  unseat  mayors,  governors  and  presidents— 
viz.,  the  people.  "A  breath  can  make  them,  as 
a  breath  has  made." 

Upon  reliable  information  and  firm  belief  on 
my  part,  one  of  the  present  trustees  suffered 
pecuniary  losses  in  expectancy,  because  the 
land  he  had  for  sale  was  not  purchased  as  a  site 
for  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind. 

My  sister's  vote,  she  being  one  of  the  trustees, 
contributed  to  that  loss  last  fall,  and  since  then 
the  loser  has  opposed  every  suggestion  she  has 
made  and  voted  as  often  as  he  dared  against 
every  motion  she  has  made.  He  has  not  over- 
exerted himself  to  show  that  he  thinks  a  woman 
should  be  treated  respectfully,  or  that  she 
knows  anything,  even  if  she  has  for  nine  years 
been  agitating  and  lobbying  for  the  $100,000  now 
being  expended.  When  the  trustees  went  east 
to  thoroughly  inspect  similar  institutions,  this 
omniscient  individual  turned  his  steps  home- 
ward after  visiting  only  one,  while 
P.  H.  Conley,  president  of  the  board 
(who  is  a  zealous  enthusiast  in  be- 
half of  the  blind) ,  n  "-1  my  sister  visited  two 
other  great  cities  am.'  snoroughly  investigated 
such  institutions  ther,1.  and  obtained  valuable 
suggestions  from  tho'e  in  charge.  This  was 
but  a  partial  perform;*  of  an  important  duty 
by  a  man  totally  an*  densely  ignorant  of  the 
wants  ol  the  blind,  and  who  within  six  to  ten 
hours'  ride  of  New  York  and  Boston  failed  to 
visit  this  great  school  for  the  blind,  yet  it  thus 
early  showed  how  conceited,  self-opinionated 
or  careless  this  guardian  and  protector  of  the 
blind  was,  who  had  beer,  selected  possibly  not 
because  he  was  a  rci,  -'sentative  Lutheran, 
whose  vote  and  influenc  the  democrats  desired 
to  retain,  but  for  his  vre^umed  disinterested- 
ness in  financial  affairs  ,  id  his  supposed  sym- 
pathy for  the  afflicted,  wh-'h  characteristics  he 
has  admirably  concealed  b  therto. 

I  have  before  me  "an  appeal  on  behalf  of  the 
blind,"  dated  Sept.  10,  1886,  for  distribution 
among  the  members  of  3»0  legislature,  signed 
bv  Sarah  J.  Condon  and  others,  to  which  was 
appended  an  extract  from  an  t>/'flress  delivered 
that  vear  in  New  York  t\  a  professor  of  the 
Perkins  Institute  fo-  le  tlind  of  Boston,  and 
one  of  the  most  scholar. y  tnd  progressive  lead- 
ers of  the  day.  It  reads  ts  follows:  "The  man- 
agement of  these  institutions  should  not  be 
hitched  to  the  chariot  id  a  party  or  religious 
denomination,  and  this  organization  should  be 


such  as  to  keep  them  e     ,  ely  free  from  political 
influence  and  favorlti.     ,  or  from  ecclesiastical 

It  was  to  avoid  the  ev;  is  above  indicated  that 
the  bill  requires  trustees  to  be  of  different  polit- 
ical parties,  and  it  shall  uot  be  my  fault,  as  its 
author  and  advocate  by  appeal,  petition  and 
otherwise,  if  it  ever  drU-v.s  far  from  its  moorings 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  public. 

There  is  very  great  d'mger  that  the  institution 
will  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  class  of  men  who 
have  alwavs  made  workshops  for  the  blind 
dismal  failures— viz.,  men  with  sight.  None 
ever  have  succeeded  aid  none  ever  wJl.  The 
best  authority  on  this  subject  in  this 
country  is  H.  L.  Hai;  financial  agent  and 
superintendent  of  the  Working  Home  for 
the  Blind  at  Phlladelp  da.  He  has  there  for 
over  twenty  years  surv vised  and  delighted  the 
world  by  his  achievetnef  ts  and  unparalleled  suc- 
cess On  Sept.  6, 1894,  !  <■  wrote  me  as  follows : 
'With  reference  to  a  b.'  1  man  taking  charge  of 
business  of  any  kind,  it ,  11  depends  upon  whether 
he  is  level-headed  or  no' .  It  is  the  brain  that  de- 
cides I  think  the  Hon.  >mes  O'Connor's  head  is 
screwed  on  right;  if  thi.-1  uad  not  been  the  fact  he 
could  not,  have  engine:  -ed  through  the  legisla- 
ture twice  the  bill  that  created  your  magnificent 
industry  for  the  blind.  I  have  just  been  entertained 
at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  by  a  gentleman  totally 
blind  He  owns  and  manages  the  largest  brew- 
ery himself  that  there  is  in  all  Scotland.  He  be- 
longs to  three  commercial  boards  and  two  char- 
itable ones.  Great  Britain  %vould  hardly  have 
had  a  postmaster-general  who  was  totally  blind 
unless  he  had  possessed  business  qualifications. 
These  cases  can  be  multiplied  many  times  over. 
Blindness  is  a  physical  defect,  not  a  mental  one. 
A  blind  man  with  his  heart  in  the  right  place, 
with  business  ability,  I  consider  better  qualified 
to  discipline,  elevate  and  draw  out  all  the  energy 
and  good  there  is  in  this  class  of  persons  than 
any  sighted  man  can  be,  because  he  knows  by  ex- 
perience the  difficulties  and  drawbacks  they 
labor  under." 

Against  such  arg..im  '-it  from  such  an  expert; 
against  similar  views  expressed  by  W.S.  Fortes- 
cue  of  Philadelphia,  who  is  totally  blind,  a 
graduate  of  the  Pennsylvania  university,  who 
founded  the  Academy  for  the  Blind  at  Macon, 
Ga. ;  against  similar  views  expressed  by  Dr. 
Hall  last  year  to  the  trustees,  as  well  as  to 
Gov.  Altge'ld,  Charles  B.  Simmons,  H.  E.  Zutter- 
meister  and  Dr.  W.  E.  Cushing  of  Champaign, 
111. ,  three  presumed  friends  of  the  blind,  trustees 
of  our  Illinois  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
have  openly  proclaimed  this  hostility  to  any  and 
every  blind  man  who  aspires  to  the  superin- 
tendenoy  of  the  institution. 

A  man  wholly  unknown  to  two  or  three  of  the 
board,  whose  chief  recommendation  Is  that  he  is 
a  husband  of  a  superior  woman,  absolutely  inex- 
perienced in  such  work,  Is  to  be  railroaded 
through  by  the  potential  three  into  the  superin- 
tendency  of  this  long-cherished  hope  the  of 
blind  of  this  state. 

That  such  an  act  will  make  the  home  a  failure, 
experience  in  California  has  demonstrated, 
even  in  charge  of  a  man  every  way  better 
equipped  for  the  undertaking  than  Dr.  Cushing's 
candidate  is.  In  that  state  a  blind  man  for  the 
last  eight  years  has  made  the  institution  there 
a  pronounced  success.  Neither  wisdom  nor  ex- 
perience warrants  suchan  experiment  here.  What 
motives,  therefore,  actuate  humanitarians  and 
philanthropists  to  set  up  their  inexperience  and 
lack  of  knowledge  against  the  weight  of  author- 
ity upon  this  point,  no  man  can  tell  to  a  certainty. 
But  If  allowing  exorbitant  demands  for  a  civil 
engineer,  who  is  now  acting  as  architect  for 
them,  is  any  criterion  of  their  views  of  public 
duty,  we  may  judge  them  by  their  acts.  They 
here  allowed  two  and  three-eighths  inch  brick  to 
be  put  in  the  first  story, when  the  contractor  was 
bound  to  place  four-inch  brick  there:  they  have 
allowed,  even  after  their  written  protest,  the 
former  architects  to  endanger  the  lives  of  the 
future  inmates  by  putting  wooden  instead  of 
brick  lintels  over  the  windows.  They  have  dis- 
charged the  architects  and  then  permitted  them 
to  resign  with  full  pay,  and  are  now  paying  a 
substitute  more  than  he  agreed  to  work  for 
to  complete  the  architects'  undertaking.  Brick 
below  grade  and  that  will  emit  lime  and 
discolor  the  front  of  buildings  have  been  put  in 
and  $400  worth  of  plana  designed  to  keep  the 
concrete  in  place  has  been  left  out.  They 
allowed  the  architects  to  get  off  for  $25  delay  in- 
stead of  $o0,  as  instructed  for  each  day's  delay 
after  July  20.  They  have  allowed  a  man  to 
furnish  boilers,  furnaces,  etc..  who  has  on  sev- 
eral occasions  tried  to  palm  off  on  to  them  a 
furnace  worth  from  $125  to  $175,  when  bound  to 
put  in  one  which  will  be  useful  and  therefore  cost 
from  $400  to  $500.  An  electric-wiring  barefaced 
fraud,  which  she  investigated  and  exposed,  may 
yet  be  allowed.  William  M.  Condon. 

Chicago.  Oct.  6. 
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THE  WONDERS  OF  HYPNOTISM. 


Powers  of  Hearing  and  Speech 
Restored  by  Its  Aid. 


Remarkable  Blscovrry  mid  Successful 
Experiments  of  a  Professor  111  tile 
Now  York  Stats  Asylum  for  the 
Deaf  ana   Dumb— Foreign   Scientists 

JHTavo  Adopted  Mis  Methods. 
There  is  probably  no  man  in  America, 
I  if  in  the  world,  better  able  from  experi- 
ence and  research  to  speak  concerning 
the  work  of  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  deaf  and  dumb  than  is 
Prof.  Enoch  Henry  Currier,  M.  A.,  the 
principal  of  the  great  New  York  Institu- 
tion for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.  This  institution,  which  is  irn  a 
large  sense  a  state  affair,  is  rich,  its 
buildings  are  commodious  and  splendidly 
planned,  and,  better  than  all,  a  spirit  of 
liberality  pervades  its  instructors  and 
board  of  directors,  and  this  liberal  spirit 
has  resulted  in  making  it  a  pioneer  in 
the  development  of  methods  for  the  bet- 
tering of  the  condition  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  From  this  institution  it  was  that 
the  world  first  learned  how  an  individual 
born  deaf  and  consequently  dumb,  could 
be  taught  to  hear  and  speak,  and  now 
comes  another  discovery  promising  to 
be  the  greatest  of  all.  Prof  Currier 
openly  asserts  over  his  own  signature 
that  he  is  willing  that  hypnotism  shall 
be  given  a  full  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate what  can  be  done  through  its 
ugency  toward   the   relief   of   the   mute. 


He  declares  it  to  be  his  belief  that 
wonders  of  which  the  most  enthusiastic 
Investigator  has  hardly  (lured  to  dnsira 
may  be  accomplished  through  the  use 
Df  hypnotism,  and,  bold  and  progressive 
student  as  he  is,  is  willing  to  afford 
every  facility  for  a  skilled  operator  to 
experiment  on  the  line  suggested. 


Prof.  Currier  almost  took  my  breath 
away,  when,  as  I  sat  in  his  study  at 
the  institute  a  few  days  ago  looking 
out  upon  the  Hudson,  he  announced  It 
to  be  his  belief  that  through  the 
agencies  of  hypnotism  a  man  who  has 
been  deaf  from  the  day  of  his  birth 
may  be  made  to  hear  distinctly. 

"The  prophet  of  the  Israelites  spoke 
truly,"  said  Prof.  Currier,  "when  he 
predicted  thousands  of  years  ago  the 
coming  of  the  day  when  the  eyes  of 
the  blind  shall  be  opened,  the  eara  of 
of  the  deaf  shall  be  unstopped,  the  ton- 
gue of  the  dumb  shall  be  unloosed 
and  the  lame  made  to  run  and  leap  as 
an  hart.  My  friend,  this  day  is  at 
hand.  It  is  already  here.  Gradually  a 
force  in  natue— a  force  first  mocked 
and  ridiculed,  next  wondered  at,  now 
studied. -and  made  useful — has  been  ac- 
cepted by  science.      And  now  is  herald- 


1 1    I    through    hyi- 

e  to  be  made- 
healthy  and  vigorous  and  the  nerves 
which  from  birth  our  Ignoranci 
hitherto  allowed  to  slumber  In  him  who 
through  some  defect  in  nature's  pro- 
been  unable  to  onerate 
them,  are  to  be  made  to  convey  mes- 
sages of  the  mind  as  the  electric  wires 
convey   messages." 

"What!  Prof.  Currier!"  I  exclaimed. 
"Do  you  mean  to  assert  that  you  be- 
lieve that  it  is  possible  for  the  hyp- 
notic operator  to  accomplish  in  a  few 
short  weeks  the  complete  awakening 
of  the  sense  of  sound  when  it  has  laid 
prone  and  useless  since  birth?" 

"I  believe  this  to  be  absolutely  pos- 
sible," answered  Prof.  Currier,  speak- 
ing slowly  and  with  emphasis  on  each 
word.  "Furthermore,  I  believe  we  are 
about  to  see  it  done.  Let  me  shove  you 
what  has  already  been  accomplished 
directly  In  the  same  line." 


Prof.  Currier  rang  a  bell  upon  the 
desk  and  sent  a  messenger  for  .Mr. 
Jones.  A  few  minutes  later  Mr.  Jones 
stood  before  us. 

"You  sent  for  me  sir?"  he  said.  The 
question  was   asked   in  articulated  lan- 


COailCAT,     HEARING    TUBES,     THE     LATEST     DEVICE     FOR     ONE     CURING     DEAFNESS. 


PROF.  .  E.     H.      CURRIER. 


guage. 

"Yes,"  answered  Prof.  Currier,  in 
the  sign  language.  "I  wish  to  show 
this  gentleman  that  it  is  not  impossi- 
ble to  give  to  one  born  a  deaf  mute 
the  power  of  hearing  and  articulation." 

There  were  several  musical  instru- 
ments hanging  upon  the  walls  of  Prof. 
Currier's  study.  Taking  down  a  flute, 
.he  put  it  to  his  lips  and  sounded  sev- 
eral notes  upon  it. 

"Do  you  hear?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Jones,  "it  is  the 
music  of  the  flute." 

"Now,  for  your  satisfaction."  said 
Prof.  Currier,  addressing  me,  "  I  will 
blindfold  this  man  so  that  he  can  re- 
ceive no  intelligence  as  to  the  kind  of 
instrument  through  the  observation  of 
the  eye."  A  bandage  was  placed 
tightly  about  Mr.  Jones'  eyes.  I  pick- 
ed up  a  guitar  and  touched  its  strings. 

"What  music  do  you  hear?"  asked 
Prof.  Currier. 

There  was  a  smile  on  the  features  of 
Mr.  Jones  as  he  answered,  "It  is  the 
music  of  the  guitar." 

"Well,"  said  I,  after  Mr.  Jones  had 
retired,  "this  is  ali  very  interesting,  but 
what  is  it  all  about?  You  do  not  mean 
to  tell  me  that  this  man  is  under  hyp- 
notic influences,  do  you?" 

"Wait  and  hear." 


"This  man,  Mr:  Charles  Jones  is  now  i 
40  vears  old.  He  was  born  deaf  as  a 
stone.  For  28  years  no  sound  ever 
reached  his  brain  through  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  tympanum  of  the  ear  con- 
ducted by  the  delicate  auditors"  nerves 
to  the  mind.  Deafness  was  accompa- 
nied, as  is  always  the  case  in  such  in- 
stances, with  dumbness  as  well.  Being 
unable  to  hear  and  comprehend  spoken 
language,  the  vocal  cords,  which,  as 
'  you  well  know,  are  but  the  parrots 
"the  ear,  were  never  able  to  foTm  sounds 
into  speech.  Twelve  years  ago  we  be- 
gan operating  upon  this  man  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  audipkone 
and  the  conical  hearing  tube.  The  idea. 
that  through  the  agency  of  some  such 
instruments  as  these  wre  could  develop 
the  latent  sensibilities  of  the  auditory 
nerve  until  it  became  a  useful  and 
valuable  part  of  the  system  was  an 
idea  of  my  own,  and  the  instruments 
by  which  we  have  wrought  the  re- 
sults which  I  have  demonstrated 
to        you         here         were         of         my 
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invention.     The   deafness  of  MTT"JoHes 
was  what  is  known  to  us  as  aliolition 
of    function,    a    prenatal    paralysis,     I 
shall    call    it.    in    order    that    I    mav    be 
readily     understood,     of     the    auditory 
nerve.     While  the  organs  of  the  unborn 
child  were  yet  undergoing  the  processes 
of    formation     the    impinging    of    some 
foreign     substance     upon     the    forming 
blood  corpuscles  deprived  this  nerve  of 
its   full  development  and   vitality.     We 
now    estimate    that    fully    16    per    cent. 
of  the  cases  of  total  deafness  and  con- 
sequent dumbness  are  due  to  prenatal 
paralysis  of  this  kind.    Some  claim  that 
the  percentage  is  even  greater.     I   here 
fearlessly    say    that    in    almost,    if    not 
every,     case     of    this    kind,     thfre     are 
latent    senses    of    hearing    which    have 
slumbered    only    because    the    brain    of 
the  afflicted  person  has  not  will  power 
enough    to   call   this   nerve   into   service 
as  a  means  of  communication  between 
the    tympanum    and    the    mind.      What 
does    this   nerve   require   in    order    that 
it  may  be  brought  into  service  as  a  use- 
ful member  of  the  system?    Plainly,  all 
that   it   needs  is   more   strength.     With 
this    it    will    perform    the    function    for 
which     it    was     called     into     existence. 
Give  it  strength,   and  by   the  very  act 
of    giving    it    this    strength    which    it 
should   have  possessed,    but   never   did, 
it  becomes  an  assistant  to  the  will,  and 
that  function  is  now  able   to  command 
it  and  make  it  useful  in  conveying  its 
orders  to  the  organs  of  hearing. 

"In  the  case  of  Mr.  Jones  we  have  de- 
veloped the  latent  sensibilities  of  this 
nerve  by  exercise.  The  nerve  has  been 
exercised,  however,  from  without, 
through  the  aid  of  the  aiidiphone  and 
the  conical  hearing  tubes.  It  has  taken 
us  12  years  to  produce  the  results  which 
I  have  demonstrated  to  you.  Now,  sup- 
pose we  exercise  this  nerve  from  with- 
in, as  well  as  from  without.  Suppose 
"we  increase  the  power  of  the  wrill  to 
flash  its  messages  over  this  rusty  wire 
at  the  same  time  that  we  increase  the 
sensibilities  of  the  wire  to  receive  the 
commands,  the  nerve  now  becomes  a 
messenger. 

"Twelve  years  ago  when  I  advanced 
the  theory  of  the  possibility  of  develop- 
ing the  latent  sensibilities  of  the  pre- 
nataly  paralyzed  auditory  nerve  I  was 
met  with  the  same  character  of  excla- 
mations with  which  you  greeted  me  a 
little  while  ago.  "Absurd!  theories! 
nonsense!  air  castles!  speculation!  try 
it?  No.  There  is  nothing  in  it.  Why 
waste  valuable  time  with  impracticable 
speculations  and  the  theories  of  dream- 
.ers?'  The  French  savants  ridiculed 
me.  They  would  have  none  of  it.  The 
German  investigators— God  bless  them! 
they  are  ready  to  give  a  willing  ear 
whenever  honest  thought  and  effort  as- 
serts itself — listened,  experimented  and 
today  are  producing  the  same  results 
which  I  have  shown  to  you  in  the  case 
of  Mr.'  Jones.  Success  converted  the 
skeptical  Frenchman,  and  now  the  same 
work  is  being  successfully  done  in  the 
institutions  of  Paris.  All  this  has  hap- 
pened, mind  you,  within  12  years.  To- 
day the  deaf  mutes  are  reaping  the 
benefits  of  this  discovery  in  Australia, 
Europe,  India  and  every  place  in  which 
the  civilization  of  the  a'ge  has  planted 
its  foot.  No,  my  friend,  we  have 
reached  a  period  in  the  progress  of 
events  when  we  cannot  afford  to  be  too 
skeptical.  Do  not  cry  absurd.  It  is  ab- 
surd to  say  absurd.  If  one  tells  you 
that  the  moon  is  made  of  green  cheese, 
and  that  the  twinkling  stars  are  heav- 
en's fireflies  do  not  answer  'absurd.' 
Rather  exclaim,   'Prove  it.' 


"Pardon  the  parenthesis,"  continued 
Prof.  Currier,  "we  will  now  return.  We 
have  shown  that  there  are  latent  sensi- 
bilities of  the  paralyzed  auditory  nerves 
which  are  susceptible  to  development 
through  exercise.  What  we  want,  then, 
is  knowledge  as  to  how  these  latent  sen- 
sibilities can  be  developed  the  most 
rapidly  and  the  most  successfully.  Now 
let  us  see  what  hypnotism  will  do.  I  am 
not  a  master  of  hypnotism,  and  make  no 
claim  to  the  ability  to  nroduce  these  re- 
sults myself.  I  sneak,  therefore,  as  one 
who  accepts  the  known  results  of  rec- 
ognized hypnotic  experiments  and  seeks 
only  to  learn  how  similar  experiments 
may  be  utilized  successfully  in  the  work 
of  assisting  in  the  development  of  the 
latent  sensibilities  of  this  slumbering 
nerve.  Now,  mark  you,  you  and  every 
one  else  will  acknowledge  that  infinitely 
greater  results  follow  where  the  method 
of  exercising  any  stunted  muscle  or 
nerve  of  the  system  is  natural  rather 
than  artificial.  If  you  can  exercise  the 
muscle  or  nerve  yourself  much  more  is 
to  be  hoped  for  than  if  the  exercise  was 
forced  to  be  conveyed  in  an  exterior  and 
artificial  way.  If  I  can  send  a  communi- 
cation over  a  sleeping  nerve  from  the 
source  from  which  the  communication 
should  by  nature's  laws  emanate,  I  there- 
by give  the  nerve  a  bit  of  exercise  which 
will  tingle  it  into  activity  and  usefulness 
with  much  more  rapidity,  and  with 
much  better  permanent  results,  than 
would  be  the  case  by  forcing  it  into  ex- 
ercise by  the  use  of  artificial  means 
from  without.        

"Now,  will  hypnotism  do  this?  Let 
us  see.  All  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  subject,  and  who  can  speak  with  au- 
thority, tell  us  what  the  hypnotic  oper- 
ator   has.    while    the   snhieot    is   in    the 


hypnotic  sleep,  absolute  "control  of  the 
mind  of  the  subject.  Now,  do  you  see 
what  I  ami  driving  at?  We  are  forced  to 
operate  now  in  exercising  the  paralyzed 
nerve  of  the  deaf  mute,  while  the  brain 
is  busy  with  all  the  other  senses.  The 
nerves  of  vision  are  busy  ticking  off 
their  messages  as  to  what  the  eye  sees, 
and  the  brain  is  replying  what  to  do 
about  it,  and  what  to  look  at  next;  the 
sense  of  touch  is  engaged  in  the  same 
way;  the  smell,  the  taste,  are  sending 
their  little  paragraphs  of  news,  and 
that  wondrously  busy  brain  up  there 
near  the  cranium  must  record  all  the 
messages  it  receives  and  go  on  sending 
Its  replies.  Only  the  nerves  of  hearing 
cease.  This  hypnotic  operator  as  soon 
as  he  places  the  patient  in  the  hypnotic 
sleep  does  what? 

"Why,  he  proceeds  at  once  to  give 
orders  to  the  nerves  of  taste  and  touch 
and  sight  and  smell  to  go  on  a  vaca- 
tion. 'Take  a  rest.  I  shall  need  you 
again,'  he  says  to  these  nerves,  'when 
I  do  I  will  call  you.'  And  then— why, 
you  see  it  all,  of  course.  The  entire  en- 
ergy of  the  brain  let  off  from  its  occu- 
pation with  the  other  senses,  is  put  to 
work  to  bring  this  nerve  of  audience  a 
command  that  shall  wake  it  from  its 
lethargy.  'Wake  up,  you  lazy  rascal,' 
says  the  concentrated  brain  power,  act- 
ing under  the  command  of  the  operator; 
'what  do  you  mean  by  sleeping  when 
all  your  comrades  are  at  work.  See. 
I  have  given  them  a  rest  in  order  that 
I  may  give  you  the  flogging  your 
worthlessness  deserves.  Wake  up  and 
busy  yourself  with  the  work  for  which 
you  were  brought  into  existence.  You 
were  born  a  cripple,  you  plead,  eh? 
Oh,  you  only  need  to  have  your  legs 
limbered  up.  Come,  hop,  skip,  jump; 
there,  don't  you  like  it?  Why,  already 
I  hear  your  shouts  of  joy.' 

"Yes,  my  friend,  I  think  that  through 
hypnotism  all  this  may  be  accomplished, 
and  you— what  do  you  have  to  say 
about  it  now?"  said  Prof.  Currier,  once 
more  addressing  me  directly. 

What    can    anyone    say    except    that 
there  is  evidently  too  much   in  this   to 
allow  it  to  be  ruthlessly  thrust   aside? 
GEORGE  R.  PHOEBUS. 


PROF.  CURRIER'S  PROPOSITION. 

I  have  read  the  foregoing  interview 
carefully,  and.it  is  correctly  reported  in 
every  particular.  It  contains  my  views 
on  the  subject  exactly  as  they  exist  to- 
day. I  believe  there  are  great  possi- 
bilities in  store  for  us  through  the 
agency  of  hypnotic  influence,  and  the 
discoveries  as  to  the  best  way  in  which 
that  influence  can  be  utilized.  Already 
we  are  told  that  hypnotism  has.  accom- 
plished great  things  directly  in  tills  line. 

From  the  university  of  Minnesota  comes 
the  news  that  a  lad  who  for  14  years 
has  not  articulated  a  single  sound  has 
had,  and  that  only  after  a  few  months' 
operating  in  the  hands  of  the  hypnotist, 
the  power  of  speech  developed  within 
him.  In  this  case  the  boy  could  always 
hear  distinctly.  This  was  one  of  those 
very  rare  cases  where  the  boy  was  af- 
flicted with  what  is  known  as  asphasia, 
that  is,  there  was'  known  a  prenatal 
paralysis  of  the  nerves  which  act  as 
messengers  between  the  brain  and  the 
organs  of  speech.  In  all  my  long  ex- 
perience with  the  deaf  and  dumb  I  have 
never  met  but  two  similar  cases,  but 
the  work  here,  as  I  have  said,  is  di- 
rectly in  the  line  of  the  development  of 
the  latent  sensibilities  of  the  paralyzed 
auditory  nerve.  The  causes  of  the  ina- 
bility to  operate  the  nerve  are  identical. 
Success  in  the  one  case  proves  that  it  is 
but  the  forerunner  of  success  in  the 
other  case. 

The  New  York  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  has  no 
superior  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  We 
have  here  facilities  for  any  experiment 
which  mav  promise  to  result  in  the  bet- 
tering of  the  condition  of  the  unfortu- 
nates who  have  been  deprived  of  the 
use  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  we 
are  -ready  and  anxious  to  extend  these 
facilties  to  any  one  who  can  produce 
these  results.  Any  one  who  can  do  this 
by  hypnotism  we  want.  We  are  right 
in  line  for  hypnotic  experiments.  We 
believe  great  results  may  be  accom- 
plished in  this  way.  We  will  welcome 
and  employ  and  afford  every  possible 
opportunity  for  experimenting  to  any 
one  who  is  fitted  to  produce  through 
,  the  process  of  hypnotic  operation  the 
results  which  I  have  here  asserted  it  to 
be  my  belief  mav  follow  such  treat- 
ment.       ENOCH  HENRY  CURRIER. 


FHK    CHICAGO    TRIBUNE 


MONDAY,     FEBRUARY    4.     1895. 


Explains  About  the  Home. 

CnrcAoo,  Feb.  2.-[Editorof  The  Tribune.]— 
An  article  in  your  issue  oi!  today  says  that  "The, 
Illinois  Industrial  Homo  for  the  Blind  is  now 
opon,  but  at  present  will  receive  only  men  who 
have  been  trained  to  broom  making,  and  women 
who  havo  some  skill  in  needlework  or  in  other 
linos.  The  object  of  the  homo  is  to  furnish,  em- 
ployment for  tbe  blind  who  havo  been  educated 
at  the  State's  exponse  and  now,  owing  to  com- 
petition, can  secure  no  work." 

Please  permit  me,  as  the  author  of  the  bill  for 
establishing  that  institution,  to  say  that  the  ob- 
jects of  the  borne  are  stated  as  follows  in  the  sec- 
ond section  of  the  bill  as  set  forth  in  the  third 
volume  of  Starr-Curtis  Statutes,  Page  163  : 

"The  object  of  said  corporation  shall  bo  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  blind  by  teaching 
thorn  trades  and  affording  them  a  home  and  such 
employments  as  shall  bost  tend  to  make  thorn 
self-supporting  and  consequently  independent, 
using  therefor  tho  best  known  meaus  and  appli- 
ances." 

It  required  nine  years  constant  agitation  in 
pamphlets,  on  platforms,  and  at  Springfield  to 
secure  a  working  home  for  the  unskilled  blind. 
That  is  what  James  O'Connor,  Sarah  J.  Condon, 
and  I,  during  four  sessions  of  our  State  Legisla- 
ture, worked  night  and  day  for  with  a  zeal 
worthy  of  better  results  than  are  now  apparent. 
We  confidently  hoped  that  humane  men  and 
women  would  open  wido  their  doors  to  tho  help- 
less, industrious  blind  and  bring  thorn  "  over  the 
hills  from  the  poor-houses "  and  out  of  our 
streets  and  alleys  where  they,  from  lack  of  occu- 
pation, are  compelled  to  live  as  paupers.  But 
our  expectations  are  very  far  from  realization, 
and  I  have  good  reason  to  expect  little  sympathy 
for  this  groatly  afflicted  class  of  the  wards  of  our 
State  from  the  present  Board  of  Trustees,  not 
one  of  whom  ever  gave  a  thought  to  or  uttered 
a  word  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  this 
grand  trade  teaching  home.  Not  one  of  them 
whom  I  know  ever  had  any  experience  with  tho 
blind  or  studied  their  wants.  Yes,  more,  thoy 
have  studiously  ignored  tho  voice  of  experienco 
and  the  counsel  of  the  wisest  teachers  of  the 
blind  in  important  particulars. 

Mr.  Conley  and  my  sister,  tho  only  trustees 
who  ofton  inspected  tho  buildings  and  constantly 
advocated  the  State's  best  interests,  have  re- 
signed in  disgust,  hindered,  hampered,  and 
badgeredgby  several  of  tho  present  hold-over's,' 
who  have  winked  at  delay  in  the  completion  of 
work  stipulated  to  be  finished  last  July. 

When  newspaper  editors  and  railroad  land 
agents  and  obscure  real  estate  dealers,  void  of 
generous  impulses  and  public  spirit,  short  of 
time,  and  lacking  in  philanthropy  are  to  watch 
and  guard  the  interests  of  the  indigent  blind, 
may  (rod  help  them.  But  other  Governors  will 
yet  rule  this  State  who  will  solect  men.  broad, 
liberal,  beuovolont,  and  just  to  act  as  trustees, 
and  tnen  no  worthy  blind  person  will  br.  un- 
ceremoniously hustled  out  of  the  Illinois  In- 
dustrial Home  for  the  Blind  because  she,  or  he, 
has  no  trade.    Speed  tho  day. 

"William  H.  CoKDbN. 


WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  13,  1895. 


A  Description  of  the  Latter  Day 

Methods  for   Making    the 

Blind  Self=Supporting. 


Some  weeks  ago  The  Mirror  de- 
scribed the  methods  adopted  to  make 
the  blind  workingmari  at-  least  in  a 
measure  self-supporting.  The  Working 
Home  for  Blind  *Men  of  Philadelphia 
was  taken  as  a  type  of  the  institutions 
organized  for  this  purpose.  The  meth- 
ods pursued  at  that  Home  were  de- 
scribed at  length,  showing  that  these 
afflicted  ones  could,  by  the  amalgama- 
tion of  interests  and  efforts,  compete  to 
a  certain  extent  favorably  with  seeing 
people  in  certain  lines  of  productions. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  treat  of  another 
means  of  caring  for  blind  people,  this 
being  through  the  practical  education 
of  the  young,  with  a  view  of  equipping 


them  as  far  as  possible  for  successful 
competition  in  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence 

This  feature  of  educational  work  has 
shown  surprising  advancement  and  has 
fully  kept  pace  with, if  not  exceeded  the 
advancement  of  general  education  in  \ 
other  fields.  For  this  practical  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  there  are  numerous 
institutions  throughout  the  United ' 
States  which  must  not  be  confounded 
with  asylums  for  the  homeless  or  imbe- 
cile, for  this  they  are  not.  They  are 
simply  schools  or  academies  operated 
as  a  means  of  educating  such  of  the 
blind  population  as  are  capable  of  being 
educated.  Those  who  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  most  of  these  institutions  and 
afterward  found  mentally  deficient, 
must  make  way  for  those  more  likely 
to  be  benefited  by  the  courses  of  edu- 
cation pursued;  disorderly,  disobedient 
and  umanageable  pupils  are  also  treated 
in  the  same  manner. 

For  years  past  a  certain  sentimental- 
ity has  classed  the  blind  among  the 
helpless  and  infirm,  instead  of  credit- 
ing them  with  the  possession  of  faculties 
and  qualifications  needing  ouly  devel- 
opment to  place  them  on  a  self-sup- 
porting, self-reliant  basis.  Those 
among  them  who  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  this  development  in 
some  special  line  of  work  came 
prominently  before  the  public  and 
were  promptly  classed  as  prodigies 
or  wonders.  This  may  have  been  true 
in  some  cases.  It  would  indeed  be 
wonderful  if  some  of  those  thus  afflict- 
ed were  not  given  some  natural  gift 
which,  with  slight  development,  would 
place  them  in  a  position  to  follow  their 
own  specially-gifted  inclinations.  Many 
seeing  people  have  these  same  gifts, 
especially,  in  music  and  art,  the  lat- 
ter field  of  course  being  closed  to  the 
blind.  In  the  general  run  of  cases 
however,  it  has  been  discovered  that 
blind  people  make  their  successes 
ihrou&-x  their  capacity  for  application! 
to  their  studies.  The  method  of  teach- 
ing them  begins  with  the  education  of 
their  memories,  and  as  their  education 
progresses  their  memories  are  gradual- 
ally  stored  with  knowledge.  They  are 
naturally  more  or  less  anxious  to  know 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  the 
beauties  of  which  they  cannot  know 
except  through  four  of  their  senses,  if 
these  be  perfect.  Consequently  this 
thirst  for  knowledge  makes  them  grad- 
ually absorb  with  avidity  all  that  they 
come  in  possession  of — not,  as  too 
many  seeing  people  do,  like  a  sponge, 
but  into  a  mind  which  has  been  ren- 
dered acutely  retentive  through  the 
mode  of  education. 

These  advanced  methods    of    educa- 
tion were  brought   prominently  before 
the  public  at  the  recent  Columbian  Ex- 1 
position  in  Chicago  through  the  exhibi- . 
tionsmade  by  the  numerous  institutions  - 
of     instruction.        These     exhibitions . 
were  especially  valuable    for    the    in- 
formation   which    they    gave    to  the 
public  of  the  great   work  being  done, 
and  the  impression  then  made   will  go  I 
far    toward   eradicating    the  old    time 
ideas  which  the  people  held    regarding 
the  blind    population.     Many    parents 
of  blind  children  had  been  accustomed 
to     consider      these     institutions      as 
asylums,  and  stood  aghast  at  the    pros- 
pect of  parting  with   their  unfortunate 
little  ones  even  for  a  time.   Thegeneral 
public,  too,  who  held  as  a   rule   only  a 
passing  interest  in     the  blind,    carried 
away  different    ideas    of    the  future  of 
blind  people. 

So  rapidly  have  the  ways   and  means 
of  teaching  the  young  blind  improved, 


that  now  it  seeing  to  be  pogsible  to 
teach  them  almost  everything  that 
normal  children  are  capable  of  learn- 
ing. Step  by  step  i  nts  have 
been  tried,  first  one  innovation  and 
then  another  introduced,  until  now 
tbe  field  for  their  advancement  appi 
unlimited.  What  the  present  day  blind 
children  have  to  be  thankful  for  til 
will  probably  never  know.  In  torn 
days  their  quick  perceptions 
starved  for  want  of  food.  Their  natu- 
ral childish  desire  to  know  was  balked 
at  every  turn.  Their  own  reahives  had 
generally  neither  the  patience  nor  the 
ability  to  satisfy  this  craving  for  the 
facts  of  their  surroundings,  and  so  in 
many  cases  the  sensitive  childish  na- 
tures were  forced  back  upon  them- 
selves and  eventually  these  developed 
a  certain  feeble-minded ness  directly 
due  to  non-use  of  the  mental  powers. 
That  such  an  extravagant  waste  of  in- 
tellectual force  should  have  existed  as 
long  as  it  did  is  a  marvel,  but  fortu- 
nately that  time  is  past  and  except  in 
a  few  rare  cases,  the  blind  children 
receive  the  education  that  is  their  due. 
Their  inclinations  and  talents  are  de- 
veloped to  the  utmost,  their  minds  are 
kept  constantly  active  and  employed, 
their  bodies  receive  a  certain  amount 
of  judicious  exercise,  and  so  at  last, 
they  are  coming  to  be,  each  year,  more 
and  more  factors  in  the  communities 
they  inhabit,  raising  by  their  individ- 
ual efforts  the  usual  and  intellectual 
standards  of  the  several  cities  and  towns 
in  which  they  live. 

To  illustrate  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion pursued  by  the  latter  day  institu- 
tions, The  Mirror  in  this  issue  de- 
scribes the  work  and  aims  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind  and  what  it  has  accom- 
plished in  its  chosen  field  of  work.  A 
number  of  reproductions  are  also 
given,  to  show  the  character  of  the 
work  done,  and  some  of  the  more  in- 
teresting of  the  tools  used  to  accom- 
plish this  work.  This  institution  has  a 
long  and  interesting  history  and  has 
connectsd  with  it  many  of  the  most 
prominent  educators  of  the  blind  in 
the  country. 

This  is  primarily  a  school  where  blind 
children  are  taught  whatever  they  are 
capable  of  learning,  where  their  minds 
and  bodies  receive  the  utmost  care  and 
attention  so  that  they  may  eventually 
become  worthy,  helpful  men  and  wom- 
en. The  charge  for  tuition  at  the  In- 
stitute is  fixed  at  $800  for  a  school 
term  of  ten  months,  but  in  the  nature 
of  the  work  they  do,  most  of  the  pu- 
pils are  of  necessity  cared  for  free 
of  charge.  The  cost  of  running 
such  an  establishment  is  extremely 
large  as  compared  with  other  In- 
stitutions; special  apparatus  is 
necessary  and  is  very  expensive.  The 
State  supplies  for  its  maintenance 
about  $30,000  annually,  and  the  Insti- 
tute also  receives  small  appropriations 
from  Delaware  and  New  Jersey,  which 
States  are  represented  among  its  pupils. 
The  annual  income  from  legacies,  in- 
vestments and  bequests  amounts  to 
about  $150,000.  The  per  capita  cost  of 
supporting  each  pupil  for  a  term  of 
study  extending  over  ten  months  is 
about  $3S0,  which  sum  includes  the. 
cost  of  providing  books,  apparatus, 
teachers,  caretakers  and  bodily  provis- 
ion. This  sum  represents  many  times 
the  amount  which  it  costs  the  Stat3  to 
educate  a  seeing  child  in  the  public 
schools  for  the  same  period;  the  per 
capita  cost  in  Philadelphia  is  about 
$26.  , 

The  salary  list  of  teachers  and  care- 
takers alone  is  an    item    of  enormous 
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expense  and  greatly  increases  the 
capita  cost  of  education.  This 
amounts  yearly  to  $25,000,  while  such 
an  amount  appears  excessive,  the 
economy  of  such  an  instiution  renders 
such  an  expenditure  necessary.  The 
classes  are  smaller  than  in  schools  for 
seeing  children  in  order  to  give  each 
teacher  and  each  scholar  an  opportun- 
ity to  do  their  best  work.  No  wrong 
impression  must  be  given  to  a  scholar 
as  it  might  take  such  root  that  it  never 
could  be  entirely  eradicated.  Conse- 
quently more  time  and  care  must  be 
spent  on  each  individual  scholar  than 
on  normal  children.  The  best  of 
teachers  must  also  be  secured  and,  of 
course,  quality  must  be  paid  for.  So 
much  care  is  taken  in  the  selection  of 
teachers  at  this  particular  school  that 
few  if  any  are  selected  fromPhiladelphia, 
not  because  of  incapacity  but  because 
those  in  charge  of  affairs  claim  that,  in 
order  to  do  the  best  work,  the  teacher's 
undivided  time  and  attention  must  be 
devoted  to  the  little  scholars.  jShould 
teachers  be  engaged  from  a  community 
in  which  a  school  is  situated,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  social  duties  or  something 
else  might  gradually  wean  away  inter- 
est in  the  work  undertaken.  For  this 
reason  teachers  are  secured  from  dis- 
tant points;  as  far  as  possible. 


Most  of  the  pupils  reside  at  the 
school  during  the  whole  of  the  term, 
and  are  allowed  to  go  to  their  homes 
over  Sunday,  when  this  is  possible. 
There  are  besides  a  few  day  pupils  resi- 
dents of  the  city,  whose  parents  prefer 
them  to  live  at  home.  This  plan  is 
seldom  found  to  be  of  benefit  to  the 
child,  however,  since  it  is  sure  to  miss 
the  constant  supervision  it  receives  at 
the  Institute.  There  is  a  vacation  of 
several  months  in  the  summer  time, 
which  the  children  spend  with  their 
families.  Occasionally  a  child  will  be 
left  entirely  dependent  upon  the  school 
for  its  care,  and  in  such  cases  a  suitable 
place  ia  found  for  it  to  board  during  the 
summer  vacation.  Children  are  re- 
ceived at  the  Institute  between  the 
ages  6  aud  10  years,  the  best  results 
being  obtained  with  the  very  young 
children.  The  officers  of  the  Institute 
prefer  to  have  them  come  to  their  care 
as  early  as  possible.  The  largest  per- 
centage of  the  pupils  come  from  Penn- 
sylvania, as  many  as  forty -five  counties 
being  sometimes  represented.  New 
Jersey,  Delaware  and  some  of  the 
Southern  States,  aa  well  as  some  foreign 
countries  send  children  to  the  Institu- 
tion. 

In  most  of  the  children,  their  blind- 
ness is  directly  traceable  to  neglect  and 


improper  treatment  at  the  time  of  birth, 
resulting  from  the  ignorance  of  their 
parents  or  the  nurses  who  have  them 
in  charge.  Statistics  show  that  the 
blind  from  this  cause  are  fully  one- 
fourth  of  the  entire  blind  population. 
Cases  of  loss  of  sight  resulting  from 
diseases,  fevers,  or  accidents  are  com- 
paratively rare  among  these  children. 
The  average  of  intelligence  of  the  little 
scholars  is  quite  up  to  that  of  seeing 
little  folks,  especially  when  they  are 
received  into  the  School  sufficiently 
early  to  give  their  abilities  a  full  chance 
of  development  and  fair  play.  Some 
of  the  children  are  especially  bright 
and  quickly  learn  everything  given  to 
them. 

The  younger  children  are  taught 
according  to  regular  kindergarten 
methods  but  they  learn  their  object 
lessons  through  their  sense  of  touch  in- 
stead of  by  sight.  They  do  all  the 
usual  work  done  by  seeing  children  in 
such  schools,  including  the  making  of 
paper  mats,  cutting  and  folding  of 
paper  with  fancy  figures,  blocks  aud 
triangles  etc.,  even  pasting  the  bits  of 
paper  so  as  to  form  decorative  tiles,  etc. 
The  only  thing  they  cannot  do  is  color 
work,  painting  or  drawing  with  pencils 
or  chalk  on  paper  or  black-board. 
They  model  with  clay  quite   well,    and 
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they  draw  with  rods  and  tacks  upon 
cushions  made  especially  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  average  age  of  the  children 
iu  the  kindergarten  is  nine  years, 
much  older  than  that  in  most  schools 
of  this  kind,  .owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
children  usually  begin  to  study  very 
much  later.  The  whole  of  their  train- 
ing in  this  department  as  in  the  others 
at  the  school  is  practical.  They  are 
taught  to  do  many  things  and  all  of 
a  useful  character.  They  are  taught 
to  know  the  facts  about  everyday  ob- 
jects, the  elements,  their  character, 
and  use.  They  even  have  simple  les- 
sons in  physiology  and  hygiene,  so 
that  they  may  be  able  to  take  a  certain 
amount  of  care  of  their  bodies.  They 
sing  and  march  and  drill,  much  as 
seeing  children  do,  and  nearly  as  well 
in  most  cases;  and  they  learn  to  co- 
ordinate their  remaining  faculties,  so 
that  all  may  be  used  to  advantage. 

In  this  as  in  all  other  departments 
the  child's  mind  is  made  to  receive 
the  idea  of  the  form  of  every- 
thing which  can  be  made  tan- 
gible. If  the  teacher  is  giving  a  les- 
son on  the  cat,  dog  or  elephant,  or 
corn,  potatoes,  or  in  fact  anything 
which  can  be  made  to  take  shape  or 
form,  the  object,  or  an  exact  fac-simile 
of  it,  is  placed  in  the  child's  hand. 
The  child  then  goes  over  it  carefully, 
examining  it  even  to  the  minutest  de- 
tail. The  sense  of  touch  is  thus  made 
acute  and   acts   for  the  child   as   eyes 


do  for  seeing  children.  Many 
people  believe  that  the  blind  are  ab- 
normally gifted  with  perception  through 
their  remaining  senses.     This  belief  is 


DAVID  D.  WOOD. 

discredited  by  many  of  the  more  prom- 
inent educators,  and  the  explanation 
given  is  that  these  perceptions  are 
merely  quickened  by  education  of  those 
senses.  For  instance,  the  children  at 
these  educational  institution  s  are  taught 
to  thoroughly  examine  everything  and 


then  to  reproduce  it.  They  cannot  see 
of  course,  and  rely  wholly  upon  their 
sense  of  touch  for  reproduction  in  clay 
or  whatever  material  is  given  them. In 
time,  after  much  labor  on  the  instruc- 
tor's part,  the  children  will  often  sur- 
prise seeing  people  by  reproducing 
something  which  really  appeared  on 
the  model  but  which  escaped  sight. 

In  speaking  of  this  impression  which 
most  people  have  regarding  the  blind, 
one  of  the  instructors  at  the  institution 
said  in  refutation,  "Seeing  people  de- 
pend altogether  too  much  on  their  eyes 
and  not  enough  upon  the  other  senses. 
In  consequence  these  latter  fall  into 
Comparative  disuse.  Blind  people  de- 
pend altogether  on  the  remaining  sen- 
ses; hence  seeing  people  regard  as  phe- 
nomenal any  perception  on  the  part  of 
blind  people  which  escapes  their  notice. 
A  case  in  point  occurred  only  recently. 
One  of  the  blind  children  was  talking  to 
me  when  a  piece  of  money  was  dropped. 
I  saw  it  roll  in  a  certain  direction  and 
went  to  look  for  it.  The  blind  child 
searched  in  an  entirety  different  place 
notwithstanding  that  I  said  I  had  seen 
it  going  elsewhere.  The  child  found 
the  coin  where  he  was  searching.  I 
had  depended  on  my  eyes  while  he 
concentrated  his  attention  to  hear  it  1 
stop  rolling.  If  I  had  done  the  same  J 
thing  it  is  more  than  likely  I  should 
have  gone  in  the  direction  the  child 
did." 

After  careful  consideration  and  trials 
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of  the  different  systems  of  raised  types 
in  use  for  the  blind,  the  instructors  at 
the  Institute  have  settled  upon  the 
Braille  system,  which  seems  to  be  the 
easiest  for  the  children  to  learn.  This 
system  makes  use  of  six  points  arranged 
in  two  ^upright  parallel  columns  of 
three  points  each.  From  the  va- 
rious J  combinations  about  sixty  odd 
characters  can  be  had,  more  than 
are  needed  for  the  numbers  and 
letters  used.  A  picture  is  given 
herewith  showing  the  alphabet,  numer- 
als and  punctuation  marks  as  used  in 
this  system.  There  are  also  certain 
combinations,  which  when  enclosed  by 
parentheses,  represent  word  signs  and 
are  so  read.  Others  when  preceded  by 
the  numeral  sign  become  numbers. 
Music  is  also  written  with  this  system 
The  variations  to  be  had  from  these  six 
dots  are  practically  endless. 

The  pupils  write  upon  a  special  board 
known  as  the  Braille  tablet  which  is  sc 
arranged  as  to  permit  of  impressions 
being  made  upon  prepared  paper.  A 
picture  of  this  board  or  slate  is  also  given. 
This  slate  is  arranged  with  a  mova- 
ble split  metal  slide,  having  holes 
punched  in  it  representing  the  six 
points  from  which  every  character  of 
Braille  alphabet  can  be  made.  The 
pupil  fastens  prepared  paper  to  this 
tablet,  keepiug  one  of  sections  of  the 
slide  beneath  the  paper  and  fastening  the 
upper  section  in  place.  The  "writing" 
is  then  done  with  a  steel  "style"  or 
punch,  which  is  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying cut  beneath  the  tablet.  The 
usual  method  of  writing  is  reversed, 
the  writer  beginning  at  the  right  and 
punching  the  style  through  the  holes 
necessary  to  form  the  desired  char- 
acter. The  paper  is  not  punctured  but 
instead  is  embossed  with  the  points  to 
represent  the  character.  When  the 
writing  has  been  finished  the  paper  is 
taken  out  and  turned.  It  is  then  rlad 
from  left  to  right  as  is  customary  with 
modern  text. 

One  great  advantage  of  this  Braille 
system  appears  to  be  the  simplification 
of  education.  This  item  of  educational 
economy  is  by  no  means  inconsidera- 
ble in  this  particular  instance.  The 
young  pupils   are  taught    both  to  write 


and  read  at  the  sam  e  time.  The  same 
characters  that  are  used  for  writing  are 
also  used  for  reading.  Consequently 
when  the  pupil  has  learned  how  to 
write  he  has  also  learned  to  read,  thus 
doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  mem- 
orizing two  distinct  sets  of  characters 
as  is  the  case  in  the  education  of  see- 
ing people.  A  practical  application  of 
the  use  of  the  Braille  alphabet  and 
sign  method  is  shown  in  the  placing  of 
the  pupils  names  in  small  tacks  upon 
his  or  her  locker,  or  other  possessions, 
so  that  it  may  be  readily  be  found  by 
touch. 

In  the  primary  grades  of  this  insti- 
tution the  children  are  taught  the 
common  English  branches  writing, 
reading,  arithmetic,  etc.  Like  the 
kindergartners  they  are  older  as  a  rule 
when  they  start  in  this  grade  than 
public  school  children,  but  they  very 
soon  make  up  for  their  tardiness  in 
starting  by  their  application,  willing- 
ness to  learn  and  their  system.  Each 
teacher  has  charge  of  a  srade  and  the 
pupils  receive  all  their  instruction  from 
her  or  her  assistants  until  they  are 
promoted.  All  lessons  are  dictated  and 
the  pupil  first  writes  them  on  the 
tablet  and  aftewards  reading  what  is 
written. 

When   a  subject    is   taken  up    foi 
study,    the    teacher    acquaints  herself 
thoroughly  with  it.     Objects  pertaining 
to  it  are  brought  into  the   school  room 
in   order   that   the   students   may  feel 
them   and   so    learn    their    shape  and 
character.     All   the    main    facts    con- 
nected with  the  subject  are   related  to 
them,  and    then  the   words  which  de- 
scribe it  are  given  to  the  pupil  to  learn. 
This  process  is  repeated  until  the  words 
which  stand  for    the   object  are  thor- 
oughly mastered,  as    well   as  the  fact! 
concerning  it.     Then   the   pupil  is  ex 
pected  to  write  his  own    description  01 
story,  as  the  case  may  be,    in  his  oivn 
words.     This  method  gives  the  pupil  t 
lesson  not  only  in  mere   words,    bul 
often  in  natural  history,  and  always  in 
language,    rhetoric    and    composition. 
The    marvelously    clear     and     perfect 
speech  of  these  children  is  due  entirely 
to  the  extreme  caution  of   the   teacher 
in  always  using  and    teaching  the  best 


possible  modes  of  expression.  The 
process  of  mental  development  with 
these  blind  children  is  so  laborious  that 
every  economy  must  be  practiced. 

Drawing  and  modelling  are  taught  in 
the  higher  grades  as  well  as  the  lower. 
The  older  pupils  who  are  studying  geog- 
raphy, draw  their  maps  and  mark  out 
the  mountain  ranges  and  water  courses 
upon  them  in  clay.  A  very  important 
feature  of  the  school  work  is  the  man- 
ual training  department  for  the  boys, 
and  the  industrial  course  of  practical 
kitchen  and  house  work  and  sewing  for 
girls.  The  boys  learn  broom  making, 
carpet  weaving,  mattress  making,  wood- 
working and  cane  seating  of  chairs. 
These  crafts  are  taught  them  with  a 
view  to  their  future  usefulness  when 
hereafter  they  may  be  compelled  to 
provide  for  themselves.  They  do  not 
all  become  experts  in  any  of  these  lines 
of  course,  but  they  learn  how  to  quick- 
ly and  deftly  use  their  fingers  and  de- 
pend on  their  own  judgment  in  their 
own  work.  In  this,  the  drills  are  most 
excellent,  especially  in  wood-working, 
which  requires  a  certain  nicety  and 
exactness  of  handling. 

The  girls  are  taught  bead  work, 
crochetting,  knitting,  sewing' both  by 
hand  and  machine,  and  cooking.  In 
the  latter  work  they  learn  how  to  care 
for  a  kitchen,  build  a  fire,  clean  and 
scrub,  and  prepare  food  for  cooking  es- 
pecially vegetables.  They  even  do 
some  simpler  cooking  including  the 
making  of  cakes,  etc.  It  is  not  ex- 
pected in  this  department  to  make 
cooks  of  these  children,  but  only  to 
teach  them  to  be  useful  and  handy  at 
home,  where  most  of  them  go  when 
they  have  finished  at  the  Institute. 
One  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  school 
is  to  show  pupils  what  they  can  do, 
what  is  in  them  and  how  they  can  be 
helpful.  They  are  taught  to  adapt 
themselves  to  circumstances  and  to  be 
as  independent  as  possible.  This  de- 
pendence on  self  is  taught  to  the 
youngest  and  the  oldest  and  nothing- is 
done  for  any  pupil  that  such  pupil  can 
do  for  himself  or  herself. 

The  branch  of  the  work  which  fur- 
nishes the  keenest  enjoyment  to  the 
children  themselves,  is  the  musical  de- 


jiartment.  The  instructor  is  Mr.  David 
Wood,  who  is  himself  blind,  hut  who 
has  won  for  himself,  in  spite  of  his  in- 
firmity, an  enviable  reputation  in  Phil- 
adelphia musical  circles.  In  the  de- 
partment are  taught  elementary  music, 
class  singing,  chorus  singing,  the  piano, 
organ  and  violin;  also  harmony  and  as 
another  trade,  the  tuning  of  musical 
instruments.  There  is  also  an  orchestra 
of  some  twenty  members  which  has 
done  some  very  creditable  work. 

In  this  department  of  the  school's 
field  much  excellent  work  is  accom- 
plished. The  pupils,  from  the  system 
of  education,  are  rendered  thoroughly 
capable  but  through  much  hard 
work  on  the  pupil's  part.  Many 
people  give  credit  to  blind  musi- 
cians for  having  extraordinary  musical 
ability.  This  belief  is  said  to  be  a  fallacy 
by  those  in  a  position  to  have  positive 
knowledge  whereof  they  speak.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  blind 
performers  who  have  attained  remark- 
able success  but  this  success  is  due 
almost  entirely  to  their  application  to 
their  studies  and  the  methods  by 
which  their  education  was  perfected. 

At  the  school  of  which  we 
are  writing,  the  musical  scores 
are  dictated  to  the  pupils  and  it  is  then 
written  in  Braille.  Then  it  is  read  from 
the  embossed  sheet  and  memorized. 
All  the  scores  played  are  thus  memor- 
ized and  the  educated  retcntiveness  of 
the  memories  of  the  scholars  is  thus 
shown.  The  teachers  say  that  the 
scholars  as  a  rule  are  by  no  means  more 
gifted  with  musical  talent  than  ordi- 
nary children  and  have  as  much  diffi- 
culty in  mastering  an  instrument.  It 
is  popularly  supposed  that  blind  ppople 
play  entirely  "by  ear."  This  is  not 
true,  as  all  the  scholars  at  the  school 
play  from  note  only.  The  popular 
supposition  probably  arises  from  the 
method  of  playing  entirely  from  mem- 
ory. The  band  before  spoken  of  plays 
in  concert  every  year  with  the  German- 
ia  Orchestra,  one  of  the  most  noted  in 
Philadelphia.  This  concert  is  played 
after  one  rehearsal  and  without  excep- 
tion has  proved  a  remarkable  success. 

One  of  the  teachers  said,  "all  the 
ability  to  play  which  is  shown  is  due  to 
the  studious  application  of  the  scholars, 
his  trained  faculty  for  remembering  the 
score  and  the  ability  to  keep  accurate 
time.     Oases  have  been    known  where 


the  director  of  the  orchestra  has  been 
compelled  to  stop  the  musicians  and 
send  them  back  to  a  certain  number. 
These  the  blind  scholars  have  fixed  in 
their  memories  through  the  system  of 
teaching  and  know  exactly  where  to 
begin.  The  public  should  know  that 
sounds  of  music  may  be  heard  almost 
constantly  in  the  building  from  early 
morning  until  eight  at  night.  Conse- 
quently the  pupils  are  brought  up  in 
an  atmosphere  such  as  would  tend  to 
make  them  lovers  of  good  music." 

It  is  not  meant  by  these  assertions, 
to  detract  one  iota  from  the  ability  and 
success  attained  by  the  pupils  in  music, 
for  this  success  is  well  known  and  as- 
sured. It  is  meant,  however,  to  shew' 
that  the  pupils  achieve  this  success 
through  their  studious  observances'  of 
the  very  remarkable  tneiliods  of  in- 
struction by  which  buc.1i  success  is 
gained.  The  pupils  deserve  every  praise 
that  is  given  them  by  the  public  as  A'.'- 
their  teachers  also.  The  concerts  given 
at  the  school  under  Mr.  Wood's  direc- 
tion are  most  praiseworthy  and  music 
lovers  who  have  attended  them  have 
repeatedly  expressed  both  surprise  anu 
delight  at  the  ease  and  skill  of  rendi- 
tion which  have  been  shown.  The  cho- 
rus singing  of  the  pupils  is  particularly 
good  and  on  the  first  Wednesday  of 
every  month  a  concert  is  given  to  their 
parents  and  friends. 

Since  by  the  very  nature  of  their 
infirmity  these  children  are  debarred 
from  much  indiscriminate  physical 
exercise,  physical  culture  and  calis  ] 
thenics  have  been  introduced  into  the 
curriculum  of  the  school  in  order  that 
their  bodies  may  be  developed  and  that 
they  may  become  hardy  vigorous 
beings.  Thegirl's  class  is  excellently  well 
drilled  and  they  go  through  their 
movements  with  force  and  precision. 
The  boys  have  two  soldier  companies 
each  with  their  officers  who  are  com- 
petent to  conduct  the  drills  should 
their  teacher  be  absent.  This  sys- 
tematic exercise  quickly  tells  on  the 
constitution  of  the  pupils  who  are  apt 
to  be  weak  and  sickly  wheu  they  first 
come  to  the  Institution  for  instruction. 

In  the  instruction  of  the  school  more 
prominence  is  given  to  literary  branches 
than  to  the  work  in  the  industrial 
departments.  This  is  due  to  the  con- 
viction that  the  chances  of  success  for 
the  blind  in  the  realms  of  thought  are 
generally  better  than  in  the  pursuit    of 


handicrafts.  In  the  latter  field  they  are 
severely  handicapped  by  lack  of  sight 
consequently       they      are      educated 

as  far  as  possible;  to  place  them  on  a 
plane  where  their  hands  may  not  feel 
the  loss  of  sight.  Care  is  always 
taken,  however,  that  the  blind  person 
is  started  aright.  For  instance  in 
music  the  violin  is  not  so  much  ap- 
proved of  at  thjse  schools  because  a 
knowledge  of  this  instrument  might 
lead  to  the  player  taking  up  the  voca- 
tion of  a  strolling  minstrel  and  gather 
a  livelihood  by  playing  on  the  street,  j 
If  a  pupil  shows  any  special  ability  in 
the  direction  of  violin  playing,  how- 
ever, the  opportunity  is  taken  specially 
m  hand.  His  innate  ability  in  this 
direction,  or  any  other  special  direc- 
tion, is  developed  to  the  highest  possi- 
ble degree.  For  this  reason  many 
special  teachers  of  special  branches  are 
kept  on  the  staff. 

The  principal  of  the  school  is  Edward 
E.  Allen,  who  has  been  long  connected 
with  institution  life,  and  is  fully  con- 
versant with  its  needs.  Since  his  as- 
sumption of  the  present  duties,  four 
years  ago,  he  has  worked  arduously  for 
the  school,  and  has  introduced  many 
new  and  advanced  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  work  done  there.  Through 
his  instrumentality,  the  school  has  be- 
come possessed  of  a  Braille  stereotype- 
maker,  by  which  brass  sheets  can  be 
embossed  with  the  various  characters 
used  in  the  Braille  system.  Mr.  Allen 
is  enthusiastic  over  the  work  of  this 
machine,  and  with  goo.l  cause,  as  it 
has  not  only  simplified  printing  for  the 
blind,  but  it  has  also  cheapened  the 
cost  to  such  an  extent  that  publica- 
tions, which  used  to  cost  immense 
amounts,  can  now  be  bought  for  com- 
paratively small  sums. 

A  picture  of  this  machine  is  printed 
in  this  issue  of  The  Mirror.  It  works 
something  on  the  order  of  a  typewriter, 
a  sheet  of  brass  is  suspended  between 
dies  which  emboss  such  Braille  charac- 
ters on  the  metal  as  the  operator  manip-  , 
ulating  the  keyboard  may  desire.  This 
keyboard  consists  of  six  keys,  which 
when  pressed  in  certain  ways  send  the 
steel  points  of  the  die  against  the  brass. 
Pressure  on  a  foot  lever  then  forces 
these  points  into  the  brass  with  enough 
force  to  make  a  heavy  embossing.  The 
brass  plate  when  filled  with  characters 
is  taken  to  the  "printing  press,"  which 
is  merely  an  ordinary  clothes  wringer. 
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A  sheet  of  prepared  paper  is  placed  on 
the  embossed  side  of  the  brass  and  the 
plate  and  paper  run  through  the  press. 
an  operation  taking  but  a  second  or 
two,  and  the  printing  is  done. 

The  speed  with  which  these  stereo- 
typers  may  be  run  by  expert  manipula- 
tion may  be  likened  to  that  of   a  type- 
|  writer    under    an   expert.     Still    more 
;   ustly,  in     Mr.    Allen's    opinion,    this 
wonderful,     yet     simply     constructed1 
machine  may  be  compared  to  an  imag-; 
inary  typewriter  by  which  a  page  could 
be    written,  from    which    other  pages 
could   be  reproduced   indefinitely  and 
at    any    time   by   simply    using     the; 
first   page.     "The   invention     of    this 
stereotype-maker    marks    an  epoch  in 
the  education  of  the  blind,"    says  Mr. 
Allen.      "The   relief  printing  for  touch 
reading  was  invented  in  1784  by    Val- 
entin Hauy  and  was    followed    forty- 
five  years  later  by  the  invention    of    a 
practical  system  of  tangible    writing  by 
Louis  Braille.     These    two    inventions 
form  distinct  epochs  in  this   education 
and  they  have  been  followed  by    other 
epochs  great  and  little  but  none  of    re- 
cent date  can  compare  with    this    last 
invention  in  significance  to    the  blind. 
With  this  machine   a  permanent  plate, 
ready  for  printing  thousands  uf  copies, 
can  be  embossed  directly    by    a    single 
operator,  both  faster  and  cheaper  than 
from  any  system  Of  movable  type.   For 
example,  our  operator  embosses  within 
ten  minutes  a  full  brass  plate    contain- 
ing thirty -three  lines   of  a  poem.     Our 
plate  which  is  14  by  12  inches,  is  then 
ready    for    us    to   print  and    has  cost 
us    twelve    cents     lor  the     brass    and 
eight    cents  for  labor.      To  learn  com- 
parative costs   these  same    lines    were 
sent    to    printers     for   estimates   with 
the  following  results.     The   page    con- 
tained    1170   ems     and     would    take 
the   average   compositor   one   hour  to 
"set  up;"  theaverage  speed  attained  by 
the    manipulators  of   the   new  typeset- 
ting machines  is  twenty-four  words   a 
minute.     Our  operator's  greatest  speed 


was  a  fraction    less  than    twenty-nine 
words  a  minute. 


'.  BRAILLE  WRITING  TABLET. 

After    the   plate    is  embossed    it    is 
given    to    a   seeing    proof    reader    foi 
revision  and  also toa  blind  proofreader. 
If   any  mistake    occurs  the    embossed 
error    is    flattened    out  aDd    the    cor- 
Irection     made.     Then   we     are    ready 
!  for    press    and    the    printing    is    done 
i  very  rapidly.     One  of  the  great  factors 
of  the  common  schools    is    the    black- 
board.    In  the  special  schools  for    the 
blind,  so  much  oral  instruction  or  writ- 
ing from  dictation  used  to  be  necessary 
that  the  results  attained  scarcely   justi- 
fied the  time  used  or    the    energy    ex- 
pended.    Now  all  thismay  be  changed, 
and  any  class  or  the  whole    school    be 
supplied    at    convenience    with    fresh 
material  for  reading  or  study,  for   com- 
mitting to  memory  or   for    any    other 
imaginable   school  use    that    pnut    or 
script  may  be    put    to.     Add    to    this 
possibility    the    greater    rapidity    and 
cheapness   of  book    production   made 
possible  by  the   stereotype-maker,    and 
this  invention  has    brought    about   an 
j  enoch  in  the  history  of  the  education 
of  the  blind." 


There  has  been  a  great  increase  in 
the  library    additions    to   this   school 
since  the  introduction  of  this  machine. 
In  one  year  1908  plates  were  made  in- 
cluding eighteeen  title  pages.     As  each 
one  of  these  plates  represents  a  page 
the  number  of  pages  produced  is  quite 
remarkable.     AH  this  was  done  with  a 
staff  consisting  of  one  seeing  boy   to 
operate  the  machinejone  seeing  woman 
I  who  was  proof  reader,  printer  and  book- 
maker; one  blind  girl    and    one    blind 
woman  to  read  proof  and  a  boy  to  run 
the  "wringer  press."    Withso  smallan 
amount  of  labor — those  working  in  this 
department  being  employed  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  time — the  cost   of    produc- 
tion was  necessarily  small. 

In  addition  to  this  machine  there  is 
in  use  a  Braille  typewriter  with  the  six 
keys  as  on  the  stereotype-maker.  This 
is  similar  in  operation  to  the  usual 
typewriter,  but  is  not  considered  of 
much  use  as  an  educational  factor 
since  other  appliances  are  su- 
perior. Another  of  the  great  features 
of   recent   mechauical   inventions  is  a 
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mathematical  slate.  A  picture  of  Eliis 
is  given  in  The  Mirror.  It  has  nu- 
merous octagonal  holes  and  two  smali 
types,  one  having  two  points  and 
another  a  raised  line  on  top.  These 
types  placed  in  certain  positions  repre 
ssnt  any  combination  of  figures  eithei 
in  arithmetic  or  algebra  The  Mirkoi 
also  reproduces  i'gures  showing  the 
work  done  in  several  of  the  classes  and 
the  boards  which  have  been  invented 
for  such  intricate  games  as  chess, 
draughts,  etc. 

i  Since  the  iutioduction  Of  so  many 
improved  devices  for  instruction  and 
I  the  increase  in  the  admirable  library 
collection,  the  sphere  of  the  library  as 
an  educator  has  been  considerably 
widened  and  has  furnished  a  fund  of 
recreation  and  amusement  for  the 
pupils.  The  number  of  voluntary 
readers  has  increased  wonderfully  dur- 
ing the  patt  few  years.  In  a  recent  re- 
port of  the  work,  the  president  stated 
that  within  the  proceeding  two  years 
the  number  of  voluntary  readers  among 
the  boys  had  increased  from  seven  to 
seventy-six  per  cent. 

The  deportment,  progress  and  health 
of  the  pupils  while  at  the  school  are 
generally  very  satisfactory,  and  their 
'uture  careers  often  reflect  great  credit 
ipon  their  instructors.  Two  of  the 
pupils  of  the  school  graduated  from  the 
Department  of  Arts,  of  the  University 
1 


if  Pennsylvania  in  1803,  botli  standing 
excellently  well   in    their  class.     Many 
.nore  of  the  ex-pupils    are    earning  the 
vvhole  or  part  of  their  livings  by  means 
of  some  one  or  other  of  the  occupations 
taught  them  while  pupils  at  the  school. 
So  the  work  at    the    Icstitution  bears 
fruit  in  the   useful   lives  of    the    grad- 
uates, who  can  by  means    of  their    en- 
larged mental  horizon,    and  their  culti- 
vated abilities  take  up  with  a    measure 
of  ease,  the  burden  of  their  lives,     and 
live  cheerfully,  usefully  and  well. 

This  school  was  established  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1833,  Naturally  enough  in 
this  settlement  of  benevolent  Friends, 
this  scheme  like  many  others  of  its 
kind  was  inaugnrated  by  some  especi- 
ally ch-mtable  representatives  of  these 
plain  people.  Among  the  original 
founders,  appear  the  names  of  such 
men  as  Roberts  Vaux,  John  Vaughn, 
Petsr  Du  Ponceau,  J.  Francis  Fisher, 
and  others  equally  well-known  in 
the  philanthropic  circles  of  that 
day.  The  Institute  then  occupied 
rented  buildings  on  Thirteenth  street, 
between  Race  and  Vine  and 
and  later  in  1S38,  it  moved  to  the  lo- 
cation it  now  occupies  at  Twentieth  and 
Pace  streets,  then  known  as  Schuylkill 
Third  and  Sassafras  street*?.  The  main 
-quare  of  the  present  building  was 
erected  at  that  time  with  the  aid  of  a 
State    appropriation    of    810,000    and 


many  subscriptions  from  interested 
pei son?.  From  time  to  time  since  then 
wings  and  extra  buildings  have  been 
added  as  more  space  was  required. 
Now  there  is  room  at  the  Institute  for 
about  210  pupils,  and  there  are  at  pres- 
ent housed  there  about  170. 

The  venerable  president   of    the    In- 
stitution,   Edward     Townsend,    rarely 
attends  the  meetings    now    since    his 
home  is  in  the  suburbs   and  his  health 
is  failing.   He  has  been  for  many  years 
an  active  worker   i<  r  the  good    of    the 
Institution.     His  place  is  ably  filled  in 
the  times  of  his  absence  by    Mr.    John 
J.  Lytle,  the  senior    vice-president    of 
the  board.     The  other  members  of   tl  e 
Board  of  Managers  are:  vice-president-. 
John  J.  Lytle,  John  Cadwalader,    Ed- 
ward Coles,    George    Harrison    Fisher, 
corresponding     secretary,      Oliver    A. 
ludson,  M.  D.;    recording     secretary, 
J.  Sergeant   Price;   treasurer,    William 
H.    Patterson;    consulting    physician. 
uthur    V.    Meigs,     M.     D.,    consult- 
ng  surgeon,  John  Ashhurst,  Jr.,  M.D. ; 
lanagers,      J.      Dundas     Lippincott, 
ialloway  C.  Morris,    William  Drayton, 
Alfred  L.   Elwyn,   Sydney    L.  Wright. 
Ougene    Delano,    J.     Willis     Martin, 
I'liomas      Robins,     Richard  A.     Clee- 
naun,  M.  D.,  Ernest  Zantziuger,  Owen 
vVister,  Joseph  M.  Shoemaker,   Robert 
I'atterson,      James     D.      Hutchinson, 
M.  D. 


CHESS,  DRAUGHTS  AND  OTHER  GAME  BOARDS  FOR  USE  OF  THE  BLIND 
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MANCHESTER,   IOWA. 
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Arbor  Day  Exercises. 


THE  YOUTH'S   COMPANION 


Last  Friday,  Misses  Braytcm  and  Ed- 
munds, who  teach  the  Noith  Manchester 
School,  allowed  their  pupils  an  extra  good 
time  for  Arbor  Day  exercises.  Parents 
arid  friends  who  came  to  see  and  hear 
were  well  pleased,  for  the  children 
showed  training  and  acquitted  themselves 
well. 

At  the  close  of  the  exercises  a  collec- 
tion was  taken  for  Linnie  Hasuewood, 
which  amounted  to  sixteen  dollars  and 
fifty-six  cents.  The  verses  following 
were  read  by  Mrs.  R.  B.  D.  Thorpe. 

She  was  a  pretty  lmby,  bright  and  sweet, 
As  the  dear  sister  whom  you  love  so  well, 

A  laughing,  dimpled,  prattling  little  darling, 
Winning  all  Inarts  as  by  a  magic  spell. 

Her   sparkling   eyes    were    learning   wondrous 
lessons, 
Tier  little  f«'et  had  learned  their  power  to  walk. 

Her  rosy  lips  the  livelong  day  made  music, 
And  never  tired  of  learning  how  to  talk. 

An  only  sister,  how  her  brother  loved  her, 
An  only  daughter,  father's  joy  and  pride, 

aMy  precious  treasure,"  said  the  loving  mother. 
"Heaven  bless  the  child  and  angels  1)3  her  guide." 

O  life  was  full  of  joy  to  Linnie  then, 
There  was  so  much  to  learn,  so  much  to  see, 

Bright  moon  and  stars  all  shining  up  above, 
On  earth,  the  grass,  the  flower,  the  waving  tvee. 

And  the  dear  faces  of  the  friends  she  loved, 
Smiling  upon  her  with  affection  true; 

Life  promised  all  good  things  for  Linnie  then, 
As  now  it  does,  dear  little  ones,  for  you. 

Aud  theu  the  sickness  came,  O  dread  disease, 
Fearful  its  power,  for  only  life  was  left, 

And  she  must  grope  her  way  in  darkness  now, 
Of  speech  and  sight  and  hearing  all  bereft. 

No  more  for  her  the  blessed  sun  will  shine, 
Sh«  sees  no  more  the  fairest  bud  or  bloom, 

Nor  the  dear  lovelight  in  her  kindred's  faces: 
God  save  us  all  from  such  a  dreadful  doom. 

She  cannot  see  the  birds  or  hear  them  sing, 
And  lost  to  her  is  tree  and  brook  and  river, 

Deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  O  pitiful  her  lot, 
To  be  shut  out  from  all  life's  joys  forever. 

Silence  and  darkness,  O  how  like  the  grave, 
Vain  is  despair  or  sorrow  or  regret. 

But  God,  who  sees  the  sparrow  when  it  falls, 
Eules  heaven  and  earth,  and  He  did  not  forget. 

You  say,  the  days  of  miracles  are  past, 
I  will  not  answer  that  with  yea  or  nay, 

But  unto  Linnie,  God's  good  angel  went, 
And  pierced  her  darkness  with  a  heavenly  ray. 

She  talks  now  with  her  Angers,  and  her  soul 
Shines  through  her  darkness,  so  the  prisoned  bird, 

Sings  in  his  cage,  and  she  can  learn  far  more. 
But  friends  must  clear  the  way  and  speak  the  word. 

The  seed  the  angel  planted  grows  apace, 
For  Linnie's  story  touches  tender  hearts. 

They  gladly  give  to  help  the  patient  teachers, 
To  pierce  her  darkness  with  their  wondrous  art. 

And  Linnie  yet  shall  find  some  blessedness 
In  life,  though  she  is  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind. 

For  all  will  help,  remembering  the  promise, 
Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  mercy  shall  they  find. 
■  i  ♦  i  , 

Y  — We  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  G.  'wC 
Hunt,  of  Delaware,  saying  that  nobody' 
has  been  named  to  receive  subscriptions 
to  the  Linnie  Haguewood  fund,  in  that 
place,  and  suggesting  the  names  of  sev- 
eral good  people  there.  It  was  an  over- 
sight that  no  one  was  mentioned.  The 
Press  has  no  authority  to  appoint  any- 
body, but  if  Delaware  people  will  hand 
what  they  wish  to  give  to  Mr.  C.  B.  Lont, 
it  will  be  duly  acknowledged  and  for- 
warded. And  right  here  we  wish  to  say 
that  contributions  to  the  fund,  should  be 
sent  to  the  order  of  B.  Murphy,  Vinton, 
Iowa,  who  is  treasurer  of  the  fund.  If 
those  who  receive  subscriptions  will  send 
us  the  names  and  post  office  addresses, 
they  will  be  printed  in  The  Press,  but  the 
money  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Murphy,  not 
to  us. 


JUNE  27,  1895. 


BLIND    MEN'S    VICTORIES. 

A  unique  career  was  recently  brought  to  a  close 
in  the  suburbs  of  a  great  American  city.  It  was 
that  of  a  man  totally  blind  from  early  childhood, 
who,  by  force  of  an  inflexible  will,  had  succeeded 
in  becoming  a  scientific  anatomist. 

Although  deprived  of  sight,  he  trained  himself 
by  muscular  exercise  to  be  au  athlete.    The  loss  of 
one  sense  only  strengthened  his  determination  to 
preserve  all  his  other  faculties  in  the  freshness  of  j 
perfection. 

His  own  success  in  muscular  exercise  brought  a 
group  of  young  men  around  him,  and  before  he 
was  twenty -one  years  old  he  was  a  traiuing-master 
for  athletic  sports  of  every  sort.  He  opened  a 
gymnasium  with  apparatus  designed  to  carry  into 
practice  theories  of  his  own  respecting  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  body. 

He  taught  large  classes,  led  in  exercises  of  all 
kinds,  and  performed  the  most  difficult  feats  with 
unerring  accuracy.  His  facility  in  using  the 
apparatus  and  moving  about  the  gymnasium  was 
amazing.  Visitors  could  hardly  be  convinced  that 
the  expert  and  fearless  teacher  was  absolutely 
sightless. 

His  gymnasium  was  gradually  converted  into  a 
school  of  health.    By  physical  exercises  conducted 
under  his  supervision,  he  undertook  to  remedy 
deformities  of  body,  and  to  cure  patients  afflicted 
with  diseases  of  lungs,  digestion   and  disordered 
nerves.    He  became  in  fact,  if  not  in  title,  a  physi-  | 
cian  of  recognized  skill,  and  applied  many  original 
theories  to  the  treatment  of  diseases,  devoting  the 
best  years  of  his  life  to  a  minute  study  of  the  , 
mechanism  of  the  human   body,  with  a  view  to  : 
remedying  the  physical  defects  of  other  men. 

Whether  it  is  the  blind  boat-builder  designing 
the  finest  yachts,  or  the  blind  entomologist  making 
scientific  discoveries,  or  the  blind  statesman  dis- 
cussing in  Parliament  the  intricacies  of  finance  and 
conducting  the  most  laborious  executive  depart- 
ment, only  the  most  resolute  natures  can  win  such 
victories  as  these. 

Mr.  Fawcett,  when  he  met  with  an  accident  in 
his  youth  by  which  he  lost  his  sight,  was  a  student 
with  au  ardent  ambition  for  public  life.    A  weaker 
nature  would  have  given  up  the  fight  as  hopeless, 
but  with  unflinching  courage  he  followed  the  career  ' 
he  had  marked  out  for  himself.    He  continued  his 
study  of   political   economy   by   the  aid  of  other 
men's  eyes;  trained    his  memory  until  he  could 
carry  complex  tables  of  statistics  as  easily  as  other 
men  could  read  the  figures  from  the  printed  page, 
and  achieved  great  distinction  as  a  university  pro-  \ 
fessor  and  a  political  leader.    So  complete  was  his  I 
conquest  of  infirmity  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the 
only  man  who  could  rival  him  in  Parliament  in  the 
exposition  of  statistical  questions. 

"I  well  remember,"  wrote  Mr.  Prescott,  the  his- 
torian, "the  blank  despair  which  I  felt  when  my 
literary  treasures  arrived  and  I  saw  the  mine  of 
wealth  lying  around  me  which  1  was  forbiddeu  to 
explore." 

He  was  virtually  blind,  but  with  unconquerable 
patience  he  went  on  with  his  work  year  after  year. 


THE  WORLD:    FRIDAY,  JUNE  14 

BLIND  WHRD8  OF  THE  CITY. 


The  Superintendent  of  the  Outdoor 
Poor  Pays  Off  590  Sight- 
less Pensioners. 


A  JOLLY  LOT  OF  UNFORTUNATES. 


Each  Receives  937.50,  and  Is  Grate- 
ful—Fannie  Crosby,  the  Poetess, 
Chats  Gayly  -with  Mr.  Blake. 


The  office  of  William  Blake,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Outdoor  Poor,  at 
Eleventh  street  and  Third  avenue,  was 
yesterday  the  centre  of  interest  for  SSO 
blind  persons,  who  gathered  there  to 
receive  their  annual  stipend  of  $37.50  each 
from  the  city.  Under  the  law  there  is 
set  aside  a  certain  sum  to  be  distributed 
once  a  year  among  such  of  the  worthy 
adult  blind  as  are  not  in  any  charitable 
institution.  The  list  of  such  beneficiar- 
ies under  applications  approved  to  date 
is  625.  Of  these,  all  except  thirty-live 
put  in  an  appearance  to  get  their 
money.  The  others  were  ill  or  were 
unable  to  come  through  some  innrmitj. 
and  to-day  Mr.  Blake's  representative 
will  call  at  their  homes  and  pay  them. 

The  crowd  that  sought  Mr.  Blake's 
commodious  waiting-room  was  more 
pleasant  to  look  upon  than  the  ordinary 
applicants  for  city  aid.  The  ages  of 
the  blind  pensioners  ranged  from  twen- 
ty-one to  eighty  odd,  and  there  wasn't 
a  glum  face  in  the  whole  lot.  They 
were  neatly  dressed  and  clean.  Each 
one  was  accompanied  by  an  attendant. 
Plenty  of  chairs  had  been  provided  anu 
every  visitor  was  comfortably  seated. 
All  seemed  to  be  full  of  expectant 
jollity. 

While  waiting  for  the  pay  clerk  from 
the  City  Treasurer's  office  Mr.  Blake 
dealt  out  little  money  orders  in 
return  for  postal-card  notices.  Very 
many  of  the  blind  were  well  known  to 
the  '  kindly  overseer  of  the  poor. 
One  of  these  was  Mrs.  Fannie  Crosby, 
famous  as  a  hymn  writer  and  now 
blind  and  not  over  prosperous.  The 
old  lady— for  she  is  upward  of 
eighty — was  as  active  and  happy  as 
a  young  girl,  and  made  quite  a  commo 
tion  at  the  Superintendent's  desk.  She 
is  a  great  favorite,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes was  seated  beside  Mr.  Blake,  chat- 
ling  gayly. 

The  Treasurer's  representative  ar- 
rived at  11.30  A.  M.  bearing  a  tin  box 
containing  the  money.  He  paid  it  out 
rapidly  in  exchange  for  the  slips,  the 
beneficiaries  appearing  as  pleased  as  If 
the  modest  sum  which  each  received 
were  a  little  fortune.  It  was  a  continu- 
ous object-lesson  in  gratitude. 

"The  sum  is  not  large,"  said  Supt. 
Blake,  "but  it  Is  a  godsend  to  these 
unfortunates.  Nearly  all  of  them  are, 
in  a  measure,  self-sustaining.  The 
money  is  certainly  put  to  a  good  use, 
(or  it  helps  those  who  are  trying  to  help 
themselves." 

Mayor    Strong    has    approved    a    bill 

increasing     the     appropriation     for    the 

blind  to  $30,000  a  year,  and  it  now  awaits 

the  Governor's  signature.    This   will,    if 

.  it  become  a  law,  increase  the  individual 

;  pension  to  more  than  $40. 


J/ 
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LINNIE   HACUEVCOOD    FUND. 


> 


Mr.  Murphy  Treasurer  of   the   Fund   makes 
Full  Report    of    Amount    Received— Also 
Arrangements  as  to  her  Education. 
To  the  Press  op  Iowa: 

As  the  amount  which  I  started  out  to 
raise     for    the     education    of    Linnie 

Haguewood,  the  blind  and  deaf  girl, 
$1500  has  been  donated,  I  make  the 
following  report  to  the  people  of  Iowa 
through  the  press  of  the  state.     Owing 

to  the  extreme  length  of  space  that 
would  be  required  to  make  an  itemized 

statement  I  have  "bunched"  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  all  amounts  less"  than 
$5.00  under  miscellaneous.  I  give  in  de- 
tail amounts  from  private  doners  and 
entertainments  of  »5.00  and  upwards. 
The  amounts  are  as  follows: 

Mrs.F.  Drown,  (collection)  Germaula  $  6  15 

Miss  Emu'.:-  Bogga,  Manchester 10  00 

Ool.  Ormsby,  Emmetasbttrg 5  00 

Maude  Btringuaw,  Des  Moines  (Col- 
led Ion) 15  35 

M.  F.  LeRoy,  Manchester 5  00 

E.  K.  Robinson,  Manchester 5  00 

Garrison  Presbyterian  S.  S 2  70 

J.-S.  Clarkson 10  00 

Uniou  Towuship.  Benton  Co.  S.  S 4  02 

T.F.  Clarke,  Algona 5  00 

Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Matt  Parrott 5  00 

Mrs.  Nettie  Morrison,  Auburn,  (col-      . 

Hon) — - '0  00 

E.  M.  Oarr,  Manchester,  (collection).  17  50 

A.  J.  McGregor,  Newton 5  0u 

Win.  Larrabee.  Clermont 10  00 

Leauuor  Clark,  Tol<  do 10  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Curtis,  Manchester,  (col- 
lection)  - 43  45 

Mrs.  Kate  Waddle.  Reiubeek 6  00 

Silent  Ministry.  Waterloo 5  00 

.fas.  Wilson,  Agricultural  College —  5  00 

N.  G.  O.  Society.  Vinton 13  30 

J.  D,  Morrison,  Reiubeek,  (collection)  15  00 
County    Superintendent   .Richards, 

Marion,  (collection)  -- ----  63  37 

L.  P.  Blair,  blind  man.   Cedar  Rap- 
ids, (collection) 15  36 

C.  O.  Harrington,  Vinton -  15  00 

Vinton    Entertainment.- 66  40 

Prairie  Creek  Benton  County  S.  S —  5  00 

Cato  Sells -  — - 5  00 

Junior  Endeavor,  Vinton 5  00 

Geo:  Horridge,  Vinton - 5  00 

John  Clemmons,  Cedar  Rapids 5  00 

Belle  Plaine  Entertainment 35  96  i 

Blairstown  Entertainment 7  23 

Mrs.  John  Book,  Blairstown.  (collec- 
tion)   - - 5  40  | 

Van  Home  Entertainment 17  15 

O.  Ellis  &  Son,  Vinton - 10  00 

R.  H.  Moore,  Ottumwa.  (collection).-  9  30 

Thos.  Cole.  Greeley,  (collection) 18  20 

Tract  Entertainment 23  26 

Des  Moines  News,  (collection) 8  29 

Suite  Officers,  etc - 35  00 

Union  Entertainment.  Earlville 10  00 

Mrs.  Triom,  Manchester 9  60 

Leop  Levy,  Waverly -'- 10  00 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Gensman,  Webster  City, 

(collection) 13  05 

Geo.  Stanley,  Ft.  Madison  Peniten- 
tiary   9  00 

Clermont  Uniou  Sunday  school 4  00 

viiie  Benton  County  Festival  9  00 

Republican  Caucus  10th  District —  6  13 

9th           "       .-.-  16  61 

"         5th           "       ...-  34  02 

Hth          "       ....  9  97 

R.  P.  Clarkson - 10  00 

W.  Wade,  Oakmont,  Pennsylvania.-  10  00 

Republican  Caucus   4th  District —  20  36 

3rd           "       ....  35  17 

8th           "       ....  v  17  38 

Delaware  Entertainment 34  71 

Iowa  Falls  Sunday  school.- 10  00 

Gen.  F.  M.  Drake - - 10  00 

Waterloo  P.  E.  O.  Society 25  00 


Total-- - S    880  45 

Schools- - 556  94  i 

Miscellaneous - --      100  32  , 


Thiid&to  certify  that  i:  OH   de- 

posit sWmWate  fifteen  hundred  thirty- 
seven  and  seventy-one  one-hundredths 
dollars  ($11  37.71)  to  the  credit  of  B. 
;  Murphy,  treasurer  of  the  Linnie  Tfague- 
wood  educational  fund. 

C.  O.  Harrington. 

HER  EDUCATION. 

The  intention  has  been  to    .send    her 

to  the  Perkins  Institute  in   Boston   but 

!  the  committee  have  been    unable  to  sc- 

I  cure  her  admittance  as    the    following' 

letter  will  show: 

'  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  South  Boston, 
MASS.,  August  12, 1895.— Dear  Mr.  McCu:.  E :  — 
I  am  exceedingly  sorry  to  bo  obliged  to  say 
in  reply  to  your  favor  at  tlio  7th  instant. 
that  our  accommodations  arc  already  i 
to  the  utmost  and  on  this  account  it  will  not 
be  possible  tor  us  to  receive  as  a  pupil  the 
afflicted  girl  Unnio  Haguewood,  in  whom 
you  aro  so  kind  as  to  take  an  interest.  Her 
education  can  be  carried  on  with  good  re- 
sults in  your  institution  under  a  competent 
teacher.  It  will  afford  mo  great  pleasure  to 
render  any  service  in  the  furtherance  of  the 
undertaking  which  it  may  bu  in  my  power 
to  give,  and  with  best  wishes  for  the  full 
success  of  the  plan,  I  remain 

Sincerely  yours, 
M.  AnagnOS 
Prof.  Thomas  F.  MoCdne, 
Principal  of  the  Iowa  Collego  for  tho  Blind. 
This  difficulty  has,  however,  been 
overcome.  The  committee  has  secured 
the  services  of  Miss  Dora  Donald,  un- 
der whom  Linnie  has  made  such  won- 
derful progress  in  the  last  two  years, 
and  instruction  will  be  continued  un- 
der her  at  the  College  for  the  Blind, 
satisfactory  arrangements  having  been 
made  with  the  board  of  trustees.  Ad- 
vantage will  be  taken  also  of  Prof. 
Anagnos'  offer  of  assistance.  This  will 
be  a  saving  of  1350  to  $400  per  year 
with  almost  equally  as  g-reat  advan- 
tages. 

Individually,  I  wish  to  return  thanks 
for  the  generous  response  given  to  my 
appeal.  This  money  was  nearly  all 
raised  within  ninety  days  from  first 
appeal.  It  is  unnecessary  to  comment 
on  the  great  good  it  will  do. 

In  justice  to  myself  I  wish  to  say 
that  every  cent  received  has  gone  into 

the  fn"*d,  no  part  of  it    being   retained 
for  expenses. 

Mor    money  is  needed  but   the    mat- 
ter of  giving  is  left  entirely  to  the  vol- 
untary impulse  of  the  Iowa  people, 
Yours,  Respectfully, 

B.  MUKPHT. 

Treasurer  Linnie  Haguewood  Educa- 
tional ?und. 
i    Stat  ;•  papers  please  copy. 


Total - S  1.337  71 

:k  harrington's  eefort. 

Farmers  Loan  and  Trust  Co.,  ) 
"V  [-vroN.  Iowa,  Sept.  5th,  1895.  \ 
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LIGHT  FOR  THE  BLIND, ! 



Remarkable   Progress    Made    in ! 
the  Point  Alphabet. 


A  NOTED  BOOK  "TRANSLATED" 


By  Embossed  Points,  Which  Are 
Understood  by  Touch. 


•'Progress  Has  Indeed  Been  Wonderful 
In  Our  Age,"  Says  Cardinal   Gibbons, 
"But  Nowhere  More  So  or  More  Use- 
fully than  In  the  Means  Discovered  of 
Imparting  Light  Intellectual  to  Those 
Deprived  of  Physical  Light." 
The  first  "translation,"  so  to  speak,  of  Car- 
dinal Gibbons's  noted  work,  "The  Faith  of 
Our  Fathers,"  into  the  point  alphabet  used 
by  the  blind,  or,  in  fact,  into  any  system  of 
Writing  for  the  blind,  has  been  made  throuarh 
the   instrumentality    of    several    Baltimore 
women  .  prominent  in    the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.    The  entire  edition  is  a  gift  to  the 
Maryland    School   for   the   Blind.    Superin- 
tendent F.  D  Morrison  has  just  received  the 
volumes  and  he  will  shortly  send  out  pres- 
entation copies. 

The  publication  of  this  work  is  of  import- 
ance, not  only  to  the  Maryland  school,  but 
to  the  blind  of  the  whole  country,  for  tbe 
point  alphabet  ia  used  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  In  Europe  the  line 
alphabet  is  largely  used,  but  the  point  sys- 
tem Is  understood,  and  the  book  Is  furnished 
with  a  key  to  its  use,  so  that  the  work  will 
be  a  valuable  addition  to  any  library  for  the 
blind.  The  Cardinal  prepared  a  special 
preface  for  the  work,  in  whioh  he  says: 

"I  have  learned  with  joy  that  through  the 
kindness  of  several  estimable  ladles  the 
work  is  being  prepared  for  the  pupils  of  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind.  Progress 
has  Indeed  been  wonderful  in'  our  age,  but 
nowhere  more  60  or  more  usefully  than  in 
the  means  discovered  of  imparting  light 
intellectual  to  those  deprived  of  physical 
Bight,  hearing  or  speech,  and  I  truly  rejoice 
that  an  exposition  of  Christian  teachings 
found  useful  to  others  is  also  thus  to  be 
made  the  channel  of  ,  conferring  preoious 
graces  on  the  blind  of  our  oountry.  I  have 
seen  6ome  of  these  specially  prepared  pages, 
and  T  beg  to  congratulate  the  publishers  and 
to  give  my  hearty  approval  and  indorsement. 
I  pray  Heaven  to  bless  them  and  all  who 
have  a  part  in  the  work,  and  I  retain  an 
Intense  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  knowing 
that  they  for  whom  they  labor  are  to  share 
in  the  blessings  and  benefits  of  the  faith  of 
their  fathers." 

•'  In  tbe  original  "Tbe  Faith  of  Our  Fathers," 
which  has  been  translated  into  many  lan- 
guages, makes  only  a  single,  small  volume. 
In  the  point  alphabet  it  comprises  two  huge 
volumes  fully  halt  a  yard  tall  and  propor- 
tionately thick.  The  first  edition  includes 
fifty  copies,  which  were  prepared  at  a  cost 
of  £750.  Forty-seven  of  the  copies,  intended 
for  general  library  use,  are  handsomely 
bound  in  cardinal  red  leather,  ornamented 
with  a  cross  in  gold.  Three  volumes  will  be 
sent  to  tbe  Cardinal.  Oce.for  his  own  library, 
is  superbly  bound  in  cardinal  red  morocco, 
with  a  gold  double  oross.  A  second  Is  bound 
in  cream-white  morocco,  with  a  triple  gold 
oross,  and  the  third  in  green  morocco  and 
the  single  cross. 

A  copy  will  be  sent  to  the  Enoch  Pratt 
Free  Library,  where  there  is  already  a  point 
alphabet  library  for  the  blind,  which  was 
purchased  by  the  library  and  selested  by  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind.  Copies  will 
also  be  sent  to  the  Pea  body  Library  and  to 
several  institutions  for  the  blind.  Tbe  work 
was  published  by  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ky. 

The  Bible  has  been  published  in  the  point 
alphabet,  and  also  many  of  tbe  standard  re- 
ligious works,  and  it  is  hoped  by  those  inter- 
ested in  tbe  publication  of  "The  Faith  of 
Our  Fathers"  that  It  will  suggest  a  similar 
movement  on  the  part  of  those  who  may 
wish  to  contribute  to  the  literature  for  the 
blind. 

The  point  alphabet  consists  of  groups  of 
embossed  points  that  are  readily  understood 
through  the  Bense  of  touch. 


A  ROOKINTHB  "POINT  ALPHA  BET' 

The  transliteration  of  Cardinal  Gibbons's 
work,  "Tbe  Faith  of  Our  Fathers,"  luto  the 
.  "point  alphabet"  is  a  notable  instance  of  the 
growth  of  the  literature  at  the  command  of 
the  blind.  Want  of  sight  no  longer  prevents 
the  use  of  books.  There  are  various  "sys- 
tems" by  which  the  sense  of  touch  of  the 
fingers  is  substituted  for  the  more  subtle 
sense  of  touch  of  the  retina  of  the  eye. 
Raised  letters  were  long  since  devised.  The 
"point  alphabet"  disoards  the  ordinary  letters 
and  substitutes  for  them  groups  of  embossed 
points,  which  are  more  readily  distinguished. 
A  very  considerable  increase  of  speed  in 
reading  is  practicable  by  the  use  of  these 
groups  of  raised  points  on  tbe  surface  of  the 
page. 


Mi  IN  I 


FRIDAY,  JANUARY  24,  1896. 


DELIGHTFUL  EVENT. 


GYMNASIUM  AT    THE  BLIND  THROWN 
OPEN  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


The  Building  Is  One  of  the  Most 
Beautiful  in  the  City,  and  Was 
Erected  After  the  Style  Suggested 
by  Governor  Altgeld. 

The  new  gymnasium  at  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  was   thrown  open  to 
the  public  last  night,  and  a  large  num- 
ber availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  and  listen    to  the  ex- 
cellent program  provided  for  that  oc-j 
casion.    When  the  $10,000  was    asked 
for  as  an  appropriation  for  this  build-  i 
ing  it  was  thought  at  first  that  it  would 
not  be  granted  by  the  legislature,  and 
it  took  no  little  work    on  the   part  of ; 
Dr.  Short,  the  superintendent,  and  the 
trustees  to  get    it.     Had   the  members 
of  the    legislature    been  present  last 
night  and  seen  the  expressions  of  de- 
light on  the  faces  of  the  afflicted  ones 
they  would  have  at   once  said  that  the 
appropriation    was    well  made.      The 
pupils  of  the  institution  seemed  to  en- 
joy the  reception    more   than  any  one 
else,  for  they  knew  that  the  gymnasium 
had  been  built  for  them. 

This  is  one  of  the  things  that  this  ins- 
titution has  needed  for  a  long  time.  The 
blind  cannot  have  the  exercises  need- 
ed to  develop  their  muscles  like  those 
who  have  their  sight  and  it  is  necessa- 
ry that  something  of  this  kind  be  pro- 
vided. 

THE  BUILDING. 

The  structure  is  one  of  beauty,  be- 
ing built  in  the  Mediaeval  style  after 
the  architecture  of  the  castles  of  the 
old  country.  It  is  built  of  brick,  50x100 
feet  outside,  with  self-supporting  truss 
roof  and  covered  with  slate.  This  style 
of  architecture  is  the  one  selected  by 
Governor  Altgeld  for  all  the  state 
buildings  constructed  under  his  ad- 
ministration, and  it  is  universally  ad- 
mired. On  the  interior  there  is  one 
large  drill  room  free  from  all  obstruc- 
tions, 48x78  feet  in  the  clear,  and 
23  feet  high.  There  are  two 
ante  rooms  in  front,  with  stairs 
from  the  hall  to  the  gallery  above. 
One  of  the  ante  rooms  will  be  used  as 


a  dressing  room  for  the  boys  and  the 
other  for  the  girls.  Both  will  be  filled 
with  lockers  for  the  clothing  of  the  pu- 
pils when  they  are  practicing  in  the  j 
gymnasium.  These  lockers  will  be  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  have  a  current  of  air 
through  them  to  dry  the  suits  when 
they  are  hung  in  them.  Above  the 
ante  rooms  is  a  gallery  20  feet  wide 
extending  the  width  of  the  building 
and  so  arranged  with  platforms  that 
100  guests  can  sit  and  view  the  per- 
formances on  the  drill  floor  below. 
The  floors  of  the  hall  are  first  laid  in 
white  pine  matched  flooring,  and  that 
is  covered  with  heavy  deadening  felt. 
Over  this  is  laid  a  top  flooring  of  hard 
maple  with  sides  and  ends  of  the 
strips  matched.  There  is  not  a  hall  in 
the  city  provided  with  such  a  floor  as 
this.  The  top  surface  of  the  maple 
flooring  is  covered  with  two  coats  of 
wax. 

All  of  the  wood  work  on  the  in- 
terior is  of  southern  yellow  pine 
finished  with  three  coats  of  hard 
oil  rubbed  on.  There  is  no 
plastering  in  any  part  of  the  building, 
all  the  ceilings  being  covered  with  yel- 
low pine  beaded  lumber,  natural  fin- 
ish and  with  hard  oil.  The  inside  of 
the  brick  wall  is  finished  with  three 
coats  of  paint.  The  building  was  con- 
structed under  the  plans  and  super 
vision  of  I.  C.  Coleman,  assisted  by  J. 
K.  C.  Pierson.  McCullough  &  Hopper 
were  the  general  contractors.  The 
brick  work  was  done  by  W.  D.Robin- 
son &  Sons;  slating  by  J.  F.  Brennan; 
tin  and  galvanized  work  by  W.  B. 
Johnson  &  Son;  mill  work  by  B.  H. 
Cook  &  Son;  painting  by  Dan  Biggs, 
and  the  lumber  furnished  by  J.  S.  & 
G.  S.  Russel. 

THE  RECEPTION. 

Dr.  Short  had  extended  a  general 
invitation  to  the  public  to  attend,  and 
despite  the  bad  weather  a  large  num- 
ber came.  The  orchestra  of  the  insti- 
tution was  stationed  in  the  gallery  and 
furnished  music  during  the  evening 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Grist. 
The  following  was  the  program  ren- 
dered on  that  occasion: 

March— High  School  Cadets Sousa 

Kindergarten  Class. 

Song— Dreams Selski 

Miss  Libhie  Halliwell  (violin  obligato.M.Grist) 

Piano  solo March  Brilliance 

Miss  Hulda  Peters. 

Song The  Mighty  Deep 

Arthur  Jewell. 

Selection The  Sentinel 

Brass  Band. 

Selection— Waltz Spanish  Melodies 

Orchestra. 

Song God  in  Nature 

German  Quartet. 

March .  . . . Brass  Band 

(Composed  by  Eugene  Longrin,  a  pupil.) 

Waltz Manon 

Orchestra. 

March— Washington  Post Sousa 

Orchestra. 

Judge  Lowe,  of  Robinson,  one  of  the 
trustees,  was  present  as  well  as  C.  A. 
Barnes,  of  this  city,  the  resident  trus- 
tee. Judge  Henry  Phillips,  the  other 
member  of  the  board,  was  in  the  city  in 
the  afternoon  but  was  called  home  on 
account  of  the  illness  of  some  member 
of  his  family.  The  guests  were  made 
to  feel  at  home  and  everything  passed 
off  in  the  most  pleasant  manner  pos- 
sible.   The   music    furnished    by   the 


orchestra  was  bewitching,  and  all  the 

1  extent.Seemed  t0  enj0y  U  toithe  fullest 
The  apparatus  will  be  here  in  a  short 
time  and   the   pupils   will  then   begin 
systematic  work  iu  the  gymnasium.        I 
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BUfTJD  STUDENT'S  IXAMINATION 

He  Finished  His  :rtper  Within  the  Time 
Allowed  the  Others. 

Among  the  students  who  went  up  for 
the  classical  examinations  for  foreign 
languages,  held  before  the  professors 
of  the  university  of  Paris,  figured  a 
blind  youth,  who  Is  a  day  scholar  at  the 
Lycee  Buffon.  Some  curiosity  was 
aroused  among  the  other  competitors 
as  to  the  method  by  which  their  sight- 
less rival  would  contrive  to  translate 
his  paper. 

The  young-  man,  who  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  small  boy,  was  given  a  pri- 
vate room.  Here  one  of  the  masters 
read  out  the  passages,  which  the  stu- 
dent tcok  down  on  paper  with  a  point- 
ed instrument. 

The  dictation  terminated,  the  pupil  re- 
read the  subject,  marking  the  punctua- 
tion. He  then  set  about  the  transla- 
tion, whleh  was  into  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

Words  he  did  not  know  the  meaning 
of  were  locked  for  in  the  dictionary  by 
his  companion,  who,  however,  afforded 
him  no  other  help. 

When  the  translation  had  been  writ- 
ten in  his  own  curious  characters  the 
young  man  transcribed  it  for  the  ex- 
aminer on  a  typewriter,  and  he  con- 
cluded his  task  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed for  "  the  other  competitors. — 
(London  Telegraph. 


THE   GOLDEN    RULE 


OCTOBER  24,  1895. 


Blind,  but  Content. 

BE  STORY  OF  FANNY  J.  CROSBY. 

By  John  R.  Clements. 

r  remember  that  Paul  said,  "I  have  learned,  in 
whatsoever'  state  I  am,  therewith  to  be  content.'' 
Many  of  us,  I  am  sure,  would  think  it  a  great  hardship 
to  be  deprived  of  our  sight.  It  was  my  privilege  to  share 
for  a  little  time  the  companionship  of  one  of  the  most 
delightful  ladies  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  meet,  and  she 
was  a  person  that  has  never  been  permitted  to  look  on 
the  beautiful  things  of  nature,  even  for  a  few  brief  hours, 
for  when  a  very  little  baby— only  a  few  weeks  old— she 
lost  her    sight    by 

the  improper  treat-       i 

ment  of  a  malady. 
Like  the  lovely 
Christian  that  she 
is,  instead  of  com- 
plaining because  of 
this  great  affliction 
she  fairly  rejoices 
in  it,  for  I  heard 
her  speak  thus: 
'•  Let  me  say,  and  1 
say  it  gladly  of  God, 
that,  when  at  the 
age  of  six  weeks  he 
permitted  my  sight 
to  be  taken,  it  was 
the  greatest  bless- 
ing that  I  ever  re- 
ceived at  his  hands. 
If  you  ask  me  why, 
I  can  tell  you.  The 
dear  Lord  had  a 
work  for  me  to  do, 
and  he  could  best 
accomplish  it 
through  me  when  I 
was  as  I  am.   Manv 


FANNY  CROSBY. 

and  many  a  time  I  have  said,  'Glory  to  God!'  for  what 


. 


i 


others  might  call  a  deprivation  is  my  greatest  blessing. 
Why,  think  of  what  he  has  done  for  me  instead.  He  has 
tuned  my  heart  with  his  own  blessed  fingers." 

That  was  Fanny  J.  Crosby,  the  famous  hymn-writer, 
who  composed  "  Our  Junior  Band,"  besides  more  than 
three  thousand  other  inspiring  gospel  songs;  and  I  have 
thought  that  briefly  repeating  the  story  of  her  life  might 
prove  an  inspiration  to  others. 

It  was  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  March,  1820,  that  Fanny 
J.  Crosby  (the  name  that  she  still  delights  to  be  known 
by,  though  she  was  married,  years  ago,  to  Mr.  Van  Al- 
styne)  was  born.  At  an  early  age  she  gave  evidence  of 
a  great  love  for  music  and  literature.  Her  education 
was  at  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  New  York  City,; 
where  afterward  she  was  for  eleven  years  a  teacher.  In! 
1864  she  wrote  the  first  hymn  that  was  published  overl 
her  name,  and  since  then  her  talents  have  been  well  em- 
ployed for  the  Master  she  loves  so  dearly  and  serves  so 
faithfully.  Even  at  her  advanced  age  she  is  now  doing  a 
large  amount  of  composing,  giving  hundreds  of  hymns  to 
the  world  every  year. 

An  incident  or  two  will  illustrate  her  great  versatility. 
She  spends  many  of  the  summer  months  at  the  pretty, 
cottage  of  Ira  D.  Sankey,  the  famous  gospel  singer,  atl 
Northfield,  Mass.  Mr.  Sankey  will  play  to  her  some 
tune  that  he  has  just  hit  upon,  asking  as  he  does  so, 
"Fanny,  what  does  this  say?"  Her  reply  will  be,  "I 'Hi 
tell  you  in  the  morning,"  and  at  the  appointed  time  she 
has  a  hymn  to  fit  it. 

"When  Mrs.  Knapp  and  you  joined  forces  and  pro- 
duced '  Blessed  Assurance,'  you  brought  forth  one  of  the 
most  popular  gospel  songs  of  to-day,"  was  the  remark 
addressed  to  Miss  Crosby  one  evening. 
.  "That  is  a  hymn,"  she  replied,  "that  I  fitted  to  the 
music.  The  tune  was  born  first,  and  Mrs.  Knapp  brought 
it  to  me.     The  result  was  the  hymn,  '  Blessed  Assurance.'  " 

At  nine  years  of  age  Fanny  Crosby  could  repeat  the 
first  four  books  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  four  Gos- 
pels. Indeed,  her  mind  is  so  well  stored  with  Scripture 
that  passages  suited  to  every  phase  of  experience  readily 
occur  to  her,  and  this,hefps'  her  much  in  her  writings, 

Binghamton,  N.  Y{\\ 
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ELECTRIC  EYES  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

A  story  hails  from   Russia   about   a 
new  instrument  for   making  the  blind 
to  see,  said  to  be  the  invention  of   Dr. 
Noishewski.       The    principle    of     the 
instrument  is  the  sensitiveness  of  light 
selenium  and  tellurium,  both  of  which 
change  their  quality  as  conductors  of 
electricity  with  a  variation  in  the  light 
to  which  they  are  exposed .    In  stating 
that  the   blind   can   "see"  by  this  in- 1 
strument,    a  relative  meaning  only  is 
intended.     While   their   actual    vision 
fwill  be  unaffected,   they   will  feel  the 
various  effects  of  changing' light  by  its 
action.      It  is   claimed   that  Dr.    Noi- 
shewski has   enabled  a    totally  blind 
rnan  to  find  the  windows  in  a  room,  and 
after   a  little  practice,   to- distinguish: 
approaching    men    from    approaching 
animals.      It  is  further  stated  that  the 
inventor  is  at  work  upon  improvements 
to  his  device,  which  he  hopes  to  make 


so  efficient  that  the  blind  will  be  able 
to  tell  almost  to  a  certainty  when  they, 
are  approaching  opaque  or  transparent 
objects.—Pittsburg  Dispatch. 
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ANOTHER  HELEN  KELLAR 


A  Deaf,  Dumb  ami   Blind  Girl   Hives 

Some  Marvelous  Exhibitions 

of  Her  Powers 


A  representative  of  The  Press  enjoyed 
an  object  lesson  yesterday  afternoon 
which  he  will  never  forget.  In  com- 
pany with  Prof.  F.  C.  McClelland,  su- 
pertendent  of  schools,  he  drove  out  to 
the  deaf  mute  school  and  spent  two 
hours  in  company  with  the  child  won- 
der. Miss  Linnie  Haguewood.  and  her 
instructor,  Miss  Dora  Donald.  Miss 
Linnie  is  totally  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
and  has  been  so  since  she  was  18  months 
old  as  a  result  of  spinal  fever.  She 
is  nearly  18  years  old  now  and 
was  born  in  Ida  Grove,  Io.  As 
an  infant  she  was  unusually  bright 
but  after  her  terrible  affliction  nothing 
whatever  was  done  to  educate  her  until 
she  was  12  years  old.  At  that  time  her 
mind  was  an  absolute  blank  and  she 
was  even  unable  to  walk.  A  Mr.  French, 
of  the  Dubuque  institute  for  the  blind 
first  discovered  her  condition  and  com- 
menced to  teach  her  the  manual  for  the 
blind.  So  bright  a  pupil  did  she  prove 
that  he  desired  to  take  her  to  some  in- 
stitution for  further  instruction,  but 
her  parents  were  loth  to  have  her  leave 
them.  Her  case  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  Mr.  Bernard  Murphy  the  philan- 
thropic editor  of  the  Vinton  Eagle,  and 
through  his  efforts  she  was  placed  in 
the  Vinton  school  for  the  blind  and 
her  instruction  commenced  in  earn- 
est. About  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  by  the  effort  of  Mr.  Murphy,  a 
fund  was  raised  for  her  education  and 
she  was  placed  in  sole  charge  of  Miss 
Ronald,  her  present  instructor,  who  was 
a  teacher  in  the  Vinton  school.  Through 
Miss  Ronald's  ability,  patience  and  lov- 
ing perseverance  her  development  of 
mind  has  already  been  marvelous  and 
she  is  already  considered  second  only  to 
the  famous  Helen  Keller  so  far  as  pres- 
ent achievements  and  future  possibili- 
ties are  concerned.  At  the  request  of 
the  visitors  Miss  Ronald  had  Miss  Lin- 
nie give  a  thorough  exhibition  of  her 
wonderful  ability  which  ought  to 
bring  the  blush  of  shame  to  the  cheek 
of  nearly  every  child  who  enjoys  the 
possession  of  all  his  or  her  faculties 

Among  the  feats  which  Miss  Linnie 
can  already  accomplish  are  to  talk  with 
her  fingers  as  rapidly  as  an  ordinary 
child  can  with  the  tongue;  to  write  not 
only  with  the  "point"  system  but  veiy 
plainly  in  script  with  a  pencil,  and, 
what  is  still  more  wonderful,  to  read 
each  pencil  written  word  afterwards  by 
placing  a  finger  on  them ;  to  do  sums  in 
arithmetic  with  an  ingenious  '  'number 
slate" ;  to  hold  a  music  box  in  her  lap 
and  tell  what  piece  is  being  played  by 
the  vibrations;  to  crochet  and  do  other 
fancy  work;  to  tell  the  time  by  feeling 
of  her  watch ;  to  recognize  an  acquaint- 
ance by  feeling  of  the  hand,    etc. ,  etc. 


Miss  Donald  is  now  teaching  her  to  ar- 
ticulate and  she  is  already  able  to  speak 
many  words  more  or  less  distinctly.  In 
time  she  will  undoubtedly  be  able  to 
talk  nearly  as  well  as  the  ordinary 
mortal. 

Miss  Linnie  was  taken  up  to  the  high 
school  in  this  city  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago,  where  stra  gave  an  exhibition  of  her 
present  accomplishments,  similar  to 
that  outlined  above,  before  a  large  num- 
ber of  public  school  teachers  and  pupils. 
So  interested  have  they  all  become  in 
the  care  of  this  poor,  yet  happy,  little 
unfortunate  that  a  fund  has  been 
started  wTith  which  to  purchase  her  a 
typewriter  of  the  standard  type.  The 
school  children  are  especially  interested 
in  the  proposition  and  are  gleefully  con- 
tributing their  daily  mites.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  suggested  that  anyone  who 
desires  to  swell  the  typewriter  fund 
may  hand  their  contributions  either 
to  Professor  McClelland  or  any  of  our 
public  school  teachers. 

Miss  Donald  and  her  charge  have 
been  in  Sioux  Falls  but  a  short  time 
and  contemplate  returning  to  Vinton  in 
the  spring.  Since  it  was  known  that 
she  was  at  the  deaf  mute  school  an  ever 
increasing  number  of  callers  have  been 
out  to  see  Miss  Linnie.  The  public 
school  pupils  of  the  city  are  among  her 
frequent  visitors  and  the  object  lessons 
which  they  receive  from  her  will  un- 
doubtedly be  of  great  benefit  to  them. 
She  enjoys  company  very  much  and  is 
always  pleased  to  show  her  accomplish- 
ments. 

Prof.  McClelland  has  asked  her  to 
make  a  piece  of  crocheted  work  for  him 
that  he  may  exhibit  it  in  the  public 
schools.  As  she  is  very  desirous  of 
owning  a  music  box  the  professor  paid 
her  ijil  in  advance  for  her  work  to  go  to- 
wards buying  the  box.  As  the  silver  dol- 
lar was  placed  into  her  hands  her  teacher 
asked  her  how  much  it  was.  She  re- 
plied "100  cents."  Physically  she  is 
short  of  stature,  quite  stout,  with  light 
flaxen  hair  and  a  clear,  white  com- 
plexion. What  remains  of  her  eyes  are 
constantly  moving  about  as  though 
from  extreme  nervousness.  The  left 
one  has  withered'  away  considerably 
but  the  right  one  looks  so  natural  that 
one  could  easily  imagine  that  it  pos- 
sessed sight.  One  of  the  most  touching 
features  of  this  remarkable  case  is  the 
ever  apparent  bond  of  love  and  affection 
which  exists  between  the  child  to  whom 
the  ordinary  joys  of  life  are  forever  lost 
and  her  faithful  friend  and  teacher, 
Miss  Ronald. 
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I  Told  of  a  Blind  Student. 


The  career  of  James  P.  Hamilton/a  blind  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  Michigan,  is  in  many 
respects  a   remarkable   one.    At  an  early   age, 
through  an  accident,   the  sight  of  both  of  his 
eyes   was    destroyed,    and    since    then    he    has 
|  fought  a  successful  battle  in  life  against  great 
j  odds.    He  is  the  son  of  the  Rev.  James  Hamil- 
ton of  Grand   Rapids,   Mich.    He  was  born  at 
Big   Rapids,    in    the   same   state,    Oct.   19,    1872. 
When  three  years  old  he  fell,   and  struck  the 
points  of  a  pair  of  scissors  into  one  eye,   and 
from  sympathetic  affection  and  poor  treatment 
he  lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes.    When  he  was 
about   10   years    old    he    entered    the    Michigan 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Lansing,  and  remained 
there   until   he  was   graduated   in   the   literary 
course.    He  also  learned  the  trades  of  broom- 
making  and  piano  tuning.    He  then  made  a  trip 
to    Europe,    paying    his    own    way    by    money 
earned   at  piano   tuning.     While   in   Europe   he 
studied  both  French  and  German,  and  now  he 
is  able  to  speak  these  languages  fluently.    He 
traveled  over  the  most  interesting  portions  of 
the  Old  World,  and  he  says  the  trip  was  very 
beneficial   in   many   ways. 

On  his  return  from  his  trip  abroad  he  entered 
Albion  College,  and  from  there  he  entered  the 
university  at  Ann  Arbor,  where  he  expects  to 
take  the  classical  course.  In  the  summer  of 
1895  he  was  married,  and  he  and  his  wife  spent 
the  year  in  Italy  and  Greece  in  study.  In 
Greece  especially  he  was  an  object  of  great 
interest.  In  that  country  the  blind  do  nothing 
but  beg,  and  nothing  more  is  expected  of  them 
And  Mr.  Hamilton,  with  his  attainments,  was 
much   admired. 

He  and  his  wife  were  invited  to  dine  with 
numerous  members  of  the  nobility,  and  were 
finally  sent  for  by  the  queen.  Mr.  Hamilton 
is  not  only  an  expert  piano  tuner,  but  is  a 
musician  of  merit,  and  has  testimonials  from 
the  leading  conservatories  of  America  and  the 
Old  World.  Every  lecture  that  he  attends  he 
takes  notes  of  the  subject,  and  his  mind  is  so 
trained  that  he  can  remember  an  ordinary  lec- 
ture of  an  hour's  length  so  as  to  reproduce  it 
from  his  notes  upon  returning  home.  He  writes 
wLIth.t^,?  Braille  system.  With  this  he  writes 
about  20  words  a  minute,  while  on  the  type- 
writer for  ordinary  correspondence  he  writes 
from   <0  to  80  words  a  minute. 

He  is  also  an  athlete,  and  holds  seven  first 
prize  medals  for  catch-as-catch-can  wrestling 
He  has  never  been  beaten,  in  fact,  at  wrestling 
unless  he  went  outside  of  his  class.  He  woS 
the  state  championship  when  the  intercollegiate 
meet  was  held  at  Tpsilanti.-Chicago  Daily 
Inter-Ocean. 
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BLIND. 

Ai/L  the  looks  those  eyes  can  cast 
Must  on  precious  faces  fall. 

O  Remembrance !  fix  them  fast — 
Pictures  on  the  inner  wall. 

What  can  move  him  more  than  this? 

Sons  and  daughters  from  afar 
Bring  their  youngest,  lest  he  miss 

Seeing  what  their  treasures  are. 

None  too  soon.     Poor  yearning  eyes, 
All  their  seeing  has  been  done ! 

But  the  inner  light  shall  rise, 

That  shall  be  the  blind  man's  sun. 

Little  Mary,  grandpa's  pet, 
Softly  climbs  upon  his  chair. 

Oh !  how  close  a  child  can  get 
Without  breaking  in  on  prayer. 

Lips  are  moving  close  to  hers, 

And  though  large  eyes  open  wide, 

Yet  she  neither  speaks  nor  stirs, 
Since  she's  found  a  place  to  hide. 

'Twixt  his  bowed  head  and  the  breast 
She  has  wedged  her  golden  hair, 

On  his  silver  locks  to  rest, 
Casting  added  glory  there. 

Lying  there  so  quietly, 

Mary  hears  her  own  sweet  name, — 
Looks  up  eagerly  to  see 

For  what  end  the  summons  came  : 

Thinking  not,  though  she'd  been  told, 
Of  a  some  one  gone  before, 

Whose  dear  name  she  has  in  hold, 
For  whose  sake  she's  loved  the  more. 

Blind,  all  blind,  yet,  little  one, 

To  a  Mary  he  can  see 
Do  these  prayerful  whispers  run, 

Though  he  loves  you  tenderly. 
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Translated  for  the  Silent  Worker] 

THERESA  EX^ER. 

How  this  Blind  and  Deaf  Girl  was 
Educated  i!i  Germany. 

OOHERESA  EXNER,   daughter  of 

^C>  Adam  and  Barbara,  was  born  in 

Louisville,  Kentucky,  U.  S.  A., 

on  the  4th  of  July,    1873,   a  healthy 

and  normal" child. 

Her  father  was  a  butcher.  She  is 
the  youngest  of  four  daughters,  all  of 
whom  are  healthy,  all  married,  and 
all  still  living. 

The  parents  were  without  any 
physical  defect,  and  illness  of  any 
kind  is  almost  an  unknown  thing  in 
the  family. 

In  her  fourth-  year  Theresa  was 
taken  ill  with  scarlet  fever,  and  as  a 
result  of  this  illness,  and  in  spite  of 
treatment  by  a  specialist,  her  hearing 
was  entirely  lost.  An  impairment  of 
the  sight,  which  dated  from  the  same 
time,  gradually  increased  upon  her, 
until,  at  the  age  of  eight,  she  became 
blind.  Still,  she  was  for  some  time 
after  this,  sensitive  to  the  difference 
between  light  and  darkness,  as  well 
as  to  the  difference  of  colors,  of  which, 
for  a  while,  she  could  distinguish 
green  and  blue,  but  later,  red  only. 
An  operation  on  the,  right  eye  under- 
taken in  her  eighth  year  was  unsuc- 
cessful, as  also  was  one  on  the  left 'eve 
attempted  in  her  thirteenth  year. 

Meanwhile,  owing  to  the  delicate 
health  of  the  child  and  to  an  excess  of 
misdirected  parental  affection,  per- 
haps also  because  the  possibility  of 
such  a  thing  had  not  occurred  to  her 
friends,  no  attempt  had  been  made 
towards  her  education.  When  she 
was  eleven  years  old,  her  mother  died 
suddenly,  and  her  father,  who  was  at 
a  loss  what  to  do  with  his  unfortunate 
child  (his  older  daughters  having 
married),  placed  her  in  a  convent. 
Even  here  nothing  was  done  toward 
her  education,  and  it  was  not  until 
after  the  death  of  her  father,  when 
she  was  thirteen  years  old,  that  she 
was  placed  for  instruction  in  the 
school  for  the  deaf  at  Wurtzburg 
(German}')  and  became  an  inmate  of 
of  the  family  of  the  writer.  Here  for 
the  first  time  the  trial  was  to  be  made 
whether  education  in  her  case  was 
possible,  and  it  became  evident  that 
entirely  original  methods  must  be 
devised  to  meet  her  needs. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  teacher  of  the 
blind  declined  the  attempt,  as  his 
teaching  is  especially  addressed  to 
the  ear.  On  the  other  hand,  the  in- 
struction of  the  deaf,  as  it  is  rightly 
conducted  by  our  German  method, 
presupposes  above  everything  else, 
good  vision  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 
The  usual  methods  of  teaching 
through  the  eye  and  through  the  ear 
thus  failing,  there  was  devised,  as  the 
only  remaining  means,  a  system  of 
natural  signs,  similar  to  those  used 
by  deaf-mutes,  but,  unlike  these,  ad- 
dressed not  to  the  eye  but  to  the 
sense  of  touch. 

The  experiment  succeeded,  and  in 
this  way  the  first  means  of  com- 
munication was  established,  and  so 
her  education  was  begun  on  about  the 
same   lines   as   by  the  ■  German    oral 


method  in  use  among  our  schools  for 
deaf  and  dumb.  The  vocal  sounds 
resulting  were  taken  down  on  paper 
by  the  Braille  apparatus.  This  writ- 
ing for  the  blind  has  the  merit  of 
simplicity,  as  it  is  more  easily  used 
and  can  be  more  quickly  read  bv  the 
sense  o'f  touch. 

In  teaching  and  practising  the 
sounds,  it  was  necessary  for  the  pupil 
to  place,  her  hands  on  the  cheeks,  lips 
or  throat  of  the  teacher,  in  order  to 
feel  and  learn  ,  to  recognize  the  posi- 
tions and  -movements  of  the  organs  of 
speech  which  are  necessary  for  the 
production  of  a  sound. 

Thus  she  was  able  .to  realize, 
through  the  sense  of  feeling,  the  voice, 
the  breath,  the  movement  of  the 
muscles  and  so  forth. 

Then  she  came  to  the  point  where 
she  was  to  pronounce  the  sounds  thus 
acquired,  and  just  here  was  the  great- 
est difficulty  in  the  whole  course  of 
her  education,  except  the  imparting 
of  ideas,  of  which  we  will  speak  later. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  she  was  always 
reluctant  to  exert  herself,  not  under- 
standing why  she  was  required  to 
make  such  tedious  efforts,  and  in  the 
second  place,  with  only  this  imperfect 
system  of  communication,  it  was  not 
possible  to  correct  adequately  the 
fault}'  positions  of  the  vocal  organs. 
So  it  was  often  necessary  to  pass  over 
a  sound  which  she  found  too  difficult, 
and  to  come  back  to  it  later. 

To  illustrate  this  method  of  teach- 
ing, "  A  "  was  mastered  as  follows  : — 
Her  forefinger  was  placed  011  the 
upper  Up  and  her  middle  finger  on 
the  lower  lip  or  on  the  chin  of  the 
teacher.  She  felt  that  the  teacher's 
mouth  was  opened,  and  that  the 
throat  vibrated.  By  imitating  the 
action  she  herself  produced  the  sound 
of  "A." 

For  "P,"  "  W"  and  "  M, "  the 
forefinger  was  laid  crosswise  over  the 
mouth  so  that,  for  instance,  in  "  W  " 
the  vibration  of  the  organs  of  speech 
with  a  moderate  expulsion  of  breath, 
and  in  "  M  "  the  same  vibration  with 
the  month  shut,  could  be  plainly 
shown,  while  in  "P,"  the  explosive 
puff  of  eir  was  especially  perceptible. 
In  this  way  all  the  vowels  and  con- 
sonants were  taken  up,  singly  and  in 
combination,  as  they  are  taught  in 
schools  for  the  deaf,  except  that  in 
these  schools  signs  are  not  used .  But 
the  difficulties  were  far  greater, 
especially  in  teaching  consonants,  in 
which  foreign  sounds  would  slip  in. 
Also,  owing  to  the  double  defect,  the 
succession  of  sounds  was  very  diffi- 
cult. 

After  a  thorough  drill  on  the 
sounds,  the  signs  for  each  were  sim- 
plified, so  that  for  instance,  a  simple 
pressure  of  the  finger  on  the  chin 
stood  for  "A,"  indicating  that  the 
mouth  was  to  be  opened  and  the 
throat  made  to  vibrate;  for  "  E, "  a 
movement  from  one  corner  of  the 
mouth  to  the  other,  indicating  the 
position  of  the  lips  for  "  E;  "  for  "  I,  " 
a  touch  on  the  top  of  the  head,  since 
the  skull  vibrates  to  the  sound  of 'T;" 
for  "O,"  the  describing  of  a  circle 
around  the  mouth,  which  suffices  for 
her  comprehension.    In  this  way  signs 


were  agreed  upon  for  similar  sounds. 
At  the  present  time,  conversation 
between  Theresa  and  a  hearing 
person  is  carried-ou  as  follows  :  The 
hearing  person  takes  her  hand,  and 
holding  it,  traces  out  these  shifting 
motions.  Guided  by  the  other,  the 
hand  of  the  deaf  and  blind  girl  touches 
now  the  cheek  of  the  hearing  person, 
now  her  own  chest,  again,  it  traces 
outlines  in  the  air.  Theresa  under- 
stands by  this  means  with  the  greatest 
readiness,  but  answers  aloud,  by 
speech  easily  audible. 

As  this  would  be  too  tedious  a 
means  for  ordinary  every  day  int.  r- 
course,  various  abbreviations  of  words 
and  sentences  have  been  devised, — a 
sort  of  short-hand,  as  it  were. 

At  first  the  instruction  in  articula- 
tion dominated  every  thing  else. 
But,  from  the  outset,  a  certain  amount 
of  language  was  laid  as  a  foundation, 
which  joined  itself  directly  to  her 
environment.  Thus  language  teach- 
ing' and  the  training  of  the  power  of 
perception  were  placed  at  the  service 
of  articulation  teaching.  The  facts  of 
experience  were  in  every  case  the 
foundation,  on  which  the  imagination, 
by  its  activity  in  comparing  and  com- 
bining, reared  the  superstructure.  In 
the  further  stages  of  her  instruction, 
all  the  branches  of  deaf-mute  educa- 
tion, except  of  course  teaching  from 
pictures,  were  pursued,  especial  use 
being  made  of  real  objects,  and  later, 
of  models.  Only  111  the  later  course 
of  her  education,  as  she  felt  more 
mastery  of  speech,  was  the  range  of 
her  thoughts  and  of  her  studies  broad- 
ened out.  Now  she  began  to  see 
the  reason  for  the  long  and  tedious 
drill  to  which  she  had  been  subject -d. 
A  great  change  came  over  her  disposi- 
tion. Whereas  she  had  been  taciturn 
and  sad,  she  became  talkative,  cheer- 
ful and  ambitious.  She  became  more 
and  more  eager  for  instruction,  and 
fairly  bombarded  her  teachers  with 
questions. 

She  had  the  habit  of  asking  the 
same  question  of  different  persons,  in 
order  to  form  her  own  conclusions 
from  a  comparison  of  the  several  an- 
swers. Every  day  what  she  had 
learned  was  written  down  in  "  Brail- 
le "  point- writing,  in  order  to  give 
opportunity  for  correction  and  for  re- 
view. But, as  this  system  is  not  intelli- 
gible tothe  general  reader.sheacquired 
the  use  of  the  "stamping-type  appa- 
ratus," by  which  she  could  write  in 
the  ordinary  characters.  She  keeps 
up  a  correspondence  in  this  way  with 
many  deaf-mutes  who  were  school- 
mates of  hers  at  the  institution,  and 
she  answers  her  letters  promptly, 
and  without  assistance.  Her  post  age 
stamps  for  the  New  Year's  mail  cost 
her  several  marks.  This  intellectual 
exchange  broadens  her  horizon,  serves 
as  a  stimulus,  and  in  particular,  gives 
to  her  written  work  a  certain  independ- 
ence and  originality. 

She  studied  geography  from  a  re- 
lief-map and  took  to  it  with  zest,  as 
she  was  very  fond  of  the  news  of  the 
day  as  given  in  the  papers.  For  ii 
events  occur  in  places  familiar  to  her 
on  the  map,  her  interest  is  at  once 
aroused  and  she  is  eager  to  learn  all 


the  circumtaiices,  which  the  narrator 
himself  often  dues  not  know.  She 
has  made  but  little  progress  in  arith- 
metic, which  is  a  branch  not  to  her 
taste.  .Still  she  knows  the  severaksoins 
by  name  and  can  make  simple  cal- 
culations with  them.  She  is  very 
fpnd  of  such  feminine  handwork  as 
knitting,  crocheting  and  the  like,  and 
makes  many  useful  and  fancy  articles, 
partly  for  her  own  use  and  partly  to 
give  to  her  friends.  With  her  teach- 
er's assistance,  she  has  even  made  a 
complete  set  of  doll-'s  clothing. 

It  is  delightful  to  see  the  pleasure 
with  which  she  tries  to  increase  her 
stock  of  knowledge.  She  often  hands 
in  tasks  set  by  herslf,  in  order  to  win 
approbation,  One  day  she  brought  a 
list  of  all  the  animals  known  to  her  ; 
at  another  time  she  wrote  down  all 
the  parts  of  the  human  body  and 
again,  all  the  illnesses  of  which  she 
knew  the  names. 

Sometimes  she  will  write  flattering 
letters  to  her  adoptive  parents  and  to 
her  teacher,  sometimes  she  will  invent 
and  repeat  humourous  stories.  In 
conversation  with  hearing  persons, 
she  often  twists  the  names  of  persons 
and  places  into  astonishing  puns. 
The  sharpness  of  her  logic  and  the 
activity  of  her  mind  are  surprising. 
In  a  conversation  on  the  five  senses 
of  man, she  insisted  that  five  is  not  the 
full  number,  as  speech  ought  also  to 
bereckonedasasen.se.  Again,  since 
men  who  gain  their  living  by  their 
hands  are  called  "hand  workers," 
she  classed  preachers,  teachers  and 
judges  as  "mouth-workers"  since 
they  gain  their  living  by  the  use  of 
speech . 

So  pass  the  years  with  this  doubly 
afflicted  one,  and  no  hope  remains 
that  her  bodily  sight  or  hearing  may 
be  restored.  Yet  He  who  laid  this 
burden  upon  her  supplied  also  an 
alleviation,  in  the  peculiar  faculty 
which  she  has  of  adapting  herself  to 
her  circumstances.  Looking  up  to 
her  Redeemer,  she  has  learned  to 
bear  patiently  her  cross,  trusting  in 
Him  who  has  said,  "Come  unto  me 
all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy-laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest." 

[  In  the  above  article  by  Dr.  "Wolf, 
of  Wurtzburg,  Germany,  the  reader 
will  keep  in  mind  that  where  the 
writer  speaks  of  the  sound  of  any  let- 
ter of  the  alphabet,  he  means  the  sound 
of  that  letter  in  the  German  language. 
Therefore  the  sound  of  "  A  "  is  our 
"a  as  in  father,"  his  "E"  is  our 
"long  a,"  by  "I  '.'  he  means  the 
English  "long  e,"  and  the  sound  of 
"  \Y  "  is  very  much  like  our  "  V.  " — 
En.  Worker.] 
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AT   THE    INSTITUTION. 


MEETING  OE  THE  EXECUTIVE  COM- 
MITTEE. 


Prof.  Dexter  Iteiimved— The    Itumoreil 

K.'iihoiis  -Talk  with  :t  TriiHtee,  Who 
Says  the  People  Don't  Know  What 
has  Been  doing  On. 


Messrs.  K.  S.  Stevens,  Nelson  Bogue 
unci  M.  H.  Peek,  Jr.,  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Trustees  of  the  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  met  at  the  Institution  this 
forenoon  and  did  little  business  except 
io  give  Prof.  W.  II.  Dexter,  teacher  in 
die  Literary  Department,  notice  that 
after  thirty  days  his  services  would  no 
longer  be  required.  His  successor  was 
lot  named.  The  contract  for  painting 
lac.  building  was  not  awarded,  but  there 
will  be  another  meeting  of  tile  committee 
some  day  next  week.  A  member  of  the 
ronmiittee  was  asked  what  the  reasons 
were  for  Prof.  Dexter's  removal,  but  he 
said  he  could  not  give  them  to  the 
public.  It  is  understood,  however,  that 
Prof.  Dexter  had  a  record  book  of  the 
Institution  in  his  ]>ossession,  giving  the 
names  and  residences  of  all  the  pupils 
■mil  the  time  they  entered  the  school,and 
refused  to  give  it  up  so  that  the  book- 
keeper could  make  up  the  accounts 
against  the  counties  from  which  the 
pupils  came. 

Hearing  reports  upon  the  street  that 
l  here  was  likely  to  be  an  investigation  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Institution  from  the  re- 
sult of  which  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
reasons  for  the  removal  of  the  late  Su- 
perintendent would  be  given,  a  represen- 
tative of  the  News  saw  one  of  the  trus- 
tees at  the  depot  this  morning  and  asked 
him  if  the  report  that  there  was  to  be  an 
investigation  was  true.  In  reply  to  the 
question,  the  gentleman  said: 

"Oh,  no,  not  that  I  am  aware  of,  the 
action  of  the  trustees  was  well  consider- 
ed and  there  is  no  cause  for  an  investi- 
gation." 

"But  the  people  take  an  opposite  view ; 
the  sympathy  of  almost  all  classes  in  Ba- 
tavia  is  with  the  removed  officers.  They 
think  if  the  trustees  had  good  grounds 
for  making  the  changes  they  ought  to 
make  public  the'r  reasons." 

"The  tinstees  do  not  feel  that  thev 
should  not'ee  what  is  talked  on  the  streets 
and  published  in  the  newspapers.  Two 
thirds  of  what  is  said  and  printed  is  un- 
true. The  trustees  know  what  has  been 
going  on  at  the  Institution.  They  don't 
believe  that  an  investigation  is  necessary 
to  convince  them  that  all  was  not  right." 

"Why  didn't  they  say  so,  when  they 
made  the  changes  ?" 

"They  didn't  think  it  was  necessary. 
I  could  tell  you  of  some  tilings  that  would 
change  public  opinion  very  soon,  and 
convince  all  but  a  few  politicians,  that 
the  change  was  necessary.  I  don't  mind 
saying  that  I  have  not  favored  Dr.  Wil- 
bor's  management  for  the  past  two  years, 
and  1  voted  against  him  last  year.  I  did 
not  vote  for  Mr.  Clement  on  the  first  bal- 
lot at  the  last  meeting.  The  older  mem- 
bers of  the  board  all  knew  that  the  Insti- 
tution was  not  rightly  managed." 

The  conversation  then  took  a  little  dif- 
ferent turn.  It  was  remarked  that  the 
action  of  the  trustees  had  created  a  good 
deal  of  feeling  in  Batavia,  and  the  re- 
porter had  the  audacity  to  add  that  the 
feeling  would  nut  die  out  unless  some 
effort  was  made  to  convince  the  people 
that  there  was  justice  in  the  removals. 

"There  would  be  a  good  deal  of  fault 
found  anyway,"  was  the  remark  of  the 
trustee.  "We  have  done  sometluug  this 
morning  that  will  make  a  great  hub-bub 
I  exnect." 


"What  is  that  '.'"' 

"oh.  you'll  know  uoonOenough." 
"Is  it  i in-  removal  of  Prof.  Dexter?" 
"80  you've  heard  of  it;  yes,  that' 

was  done." 

"Was  Mr.  Dexter    removed,  or    did  he 

resign  '."'■ 

"lb'  didn't  resign." 

"What  was  the  reason  for  his  dis- 
charge V" 

Tli"  answer  came  in  this  way:  "If 
you  had  a  man  in  J  OUT  employ  who  want- 
ed to  run  your  business— -who  told  you 
what  to  do  and  what  not  to  1I0,  how 
long  would  you  keep  him?  Not  long? 
Well,  we  didn't  keep  Pro).  DextOJ 
long." 

Here  the    train    which  the    gentl 
was  to  take  commenced  to  move  off. 

"There  has  been  no  investigation  de- 
cided upon  ?"  asked  the  reporter. 

"No.  nothing  of  the  kind.  If  thit-talk 
continues,  there  may  be  one,  and  then 
public  sentiment  will  be  greatly  changed." 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  trustee 
with  whom  this  conversation  was  held,  is 
a  Republican. 
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Al'TOBIOGRAPHV  OK  A  HUM), 
DEAF-JUTE  GIRL. 


.Sallie  Thornton's  Story. 

INFANCY    AND    EARLY    CHILDHOOD. 

C*|X  the  State  of  Georgia,  in  Ran- 
jpl  dolph  Count}',  there  stood  some 
<\y  thirty  years  ago  a  small  and 
comfortable  farm-house.  The  owner 
of  this  house  was  a  school-master  at 
the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of. 
His  family  consisted  of  two  daugh- 
ters, one  son,  a  wife  and  himself.  On 
the  thirteenth  of  November,  1867,  the 
family  was  increased  b3'  the  birth  of 
a  third  daughter,  who  is  now  the 
writer  of  this  story. 

I  was  a  very  delicate  child,  not  at 
all  promising,  and  my  road  through 
life  was  a  hard  one,  as  will  be  seen 
farther  on  in  this  story.  As  my  in- 
fancy will  not  be  interesting,  I 
will  not  dwell  on  it  long.  I  will  only 
speak  of  two  events  which  have  been 
related  to  me.  The  first  is  a  severe 
attack  of  illness  which  came  near 
ending  my  life.  The  doctor  had  been 
attending  me  for  some  time  on  account 
of  teething,  but  I  grew  worse  and 
worse,  until  finalty  a  severe  spell  of 
illness  set  in.  My  parents  carried  me 
to  the  doctor  to  see  what  could  be 
done,  but  he  was  perfectly  dumb- 
founded when  he  examined  me  ;  he 
gave  me  up,  sa3"ing  that  he  had  done 
all  he  could  for  me  and  that  he  could 
see  no  chance  for  1113'  recover}'.  My 
parents  took  me  home  with  a  hea\"3' 
heart ;  1113'  mother,  however,  resolved 
not  to  give  her  child  up  as  long  as 
there  was  a  spark  of  life,  so  she  set 
about  to  tr3r  to  doctor  me  herself. 
She  gave  me  what  she  thought  was 
needed,  and  I  verity  believe,  through 
God's  merc3',  she  saved  my  life.  The 
second  incident  was  that  of  being 
poisoned  by  mistake.  I  had  a  bad 
sore  back  of  my  ear,  and  my  parents 
in  putting  on  some  ointment  to  heal 
it  up,  made  a  sad  mistake  in  apply- 
ing some  preparation  which  had  poi- 
son in  it.  What  a  shock  it  gave  me  ! 
It  immediate^  dried  and  crusted  to 
1113'  poor  little  ear,  causing  me  to 
scream  aloud  for  pain,  whilst  the 
family  were  frightened  almost  to  dis- 
traction. Fortunately,  however,  one 
of  m3r  sisters  ran  and  brought  some 
cream  with  which  she  wiped  off  the 
poisonous  preparation,  and  so  reliev- 
ed me. 

I  will  now  speak  from  1113-  own 
memory.  The  first  thing  that  I  can 
readily  remember  is  the  time  when 
my  mother  was  parah-zed.  I  was 
onlv  five  3-ears  Old  then.  Previously 
her  health  had  been  declining,  she 
always  had  a  delicate  constitution 
an3T  way.  Oh  !  how  well  I  remember 
that  sad  morning.  We  were  all  seat- 
ed at  the  table  for  breakfast,  except 
her  and  one  of  1113'  sisters,  who  had 
carried  breakfast  to  her.  Suddenl}- 
we  were  startled  by  a  terrible  outcry 
of  my  sister  in  1113'  mother's  room. 
M3_  father  and  remaining  sister  went 
to  her  assistance  at  once,  but  1113- 
brother  and  I  remained  at  the  table 
till  our  morning's  meal  was  over,  be- 
ing too  young  to  think  of  the  dread- 
ful calamity  that  was  at  hand.     When 


however,  later,  we  looked  upon  the 
pale  and  deathlike  face  of  our  darling 
mother,  it  made  such  a  deep  impres- 
sion upon  our  3-oung  minds  that  it 
was  never,  never  to  be  forgotten. 
She  did  not  then  die,  but  la3'  as  one 
dead  for  sometime,  perfect]}-  helpless 
of  both  limb  and  speech.  After  a 
considerable  lapse  of  time  she  began 
to  revive  a  little,  and   finallv  she  was 


that  afternoon,  and  it  rained  so  very 
hard  that  we  could  not  get  back. 
That  night  after  dark  I  looked  out  of 
the  window  towards  home  and  saw  a 
light  in  1U3'  mother's  room.  Oh, 
how  I  did  cry  !  Finally  I  cried  myself 
to  sleep,  and  the  next  morning  when 
I  awoke  the  sun  was  shining  brightl}-, 
the  little  birds  poured  forth  their  joy 
in  son'",  and  the  whole  earth  seemed 
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enabled  to  walk  and  talk  quite  freely 
again. 

During  the  following  3-ear  it  was 
that  I  started  to  school,  being  then 
nearly  six  3-ears  of  age.  I  went  from 
that  time,  off  and  on,  until  I  was  go- 
ing on  twelve,  but,  being  frail  and 
sickly,  1  did  not  learn  fast.  Possibly 
I  might  have  tried  harder,  and  made 
better  use  of  those  golden  days  had  I 
thought  that  my  sight  and  hearing 
were  so  soon  to  be  taken  from  me.  I 
was  but  a  child  and  had  no  thoughts 
or  care.',  in  regard  to  the  future.  I 
was  six  years  old,  when  one  night  I 
had  to  stay  away  from  my  mother. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  ever 
been  away  from  her  at  night.  I  was 
a  spoiled  little  girl  then,  humored 
and  petted  because  I  was  compelled  to 
stav  away  from  home.  I  had  gone 
with  one  ofmv  aunts  to  call  on  alad3' 


full  of^life.  In  a  little  while  I  found 
myself  skipping  along  the  rain-wash- 
ed path  towards  home,  but  never  to 
forget  that  unhappy  night.  I  could 
tell  many  more  little  incidents  of  my 
childhood,  but  it  would  make  my- 
stery too  long,  and,  besides,  it  might 
not  interest  you. 

BITTEN  BY  A  SNAKE. 

We  now  approach  the  time  when 
1113-  afflictions  really  began.  I  was  be- 
tween nine  and  ten  3'ears  of  age  and 
was  going  to  a  country  school,  when 
I  was  bitten  by  a  rattle-snake.  It 
happened  thus  :  one  afternoon  all  of 
us  little  girls  were  playing  out  in 
front  of  the  school-house  in  a  little 
wood.  After  a  while  I  ran  off  to  the 
other  end  of  an  old  log  that  lay  close 
to  us,  and  stepped  down  in  a  bed  of 
dry  leaves.     I   felt   something   sting 
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me  on  the  foot,  but  did  not  notice  it 
at  first,  until,  hearing  the   leaves  rat- 
tle and    feeling  a    strange    sensation 
about  my  foot,  I  looked  down,  and,  to 
my    great  surprise    and    terror,  there 
was  a  most  frightful  rattlesnake  right 
under  my  feet :    I  cannot  begin  to  ex- 
press  the   terror  I  was    thrown    into 
when  I  saw  the  danger  I  was  in.     It 
had  already  bitten  me  three  times.     I 
screamed  and  ran  towards  my  play- 
mates, telling  them  that  I  had  been 
bitten    by    a   snake.       At    first    they 
thought  that  I  was  only  frightened. 
The}'  were  not  long  in  doubt,  as  the 
muscles  soon  began  to  draw  in  one  of 
my  feet  and  prevented  me  from  walk- 
ing-.    The}-  led  me  to  the  school  house 
however,  and  from  there  I  was  carried 
home.     All  this  time  the  poison  was 
circulating  through  my  system,  and 
unfortunately    we    had     nothing    at 
home  to  counteract  the  poison  until 
it  was  too  late.     It  was  a  long  time 
before  I  could  attempt  to  walk  again, 
and  my  parents  were  anxious  about 
me.     They  tried  every  thing  to  cure 
me.     Finally  I  began  to  get  so  that  I 
could  walk  a  little  and  kept  improving 
until  I  seemed  to  have  quite  recover- 
ed ;  nevertheless,  some  people  believed 
that    the     affliction    which    followed 
was  the  result  of  this  poisoning.     Dur- 
ing the  following  summer  and  latter 
part  of  the  succeeding  winter  I  had  a 
severe   attack  of   rheumatism  in  my 
knees,    which    confined     me    to     the 
house  for  about  three  months,  during 
which  time  I  had  to  be   lifted  about 
from  one  place  to  another  like  an  in- 
fant.    I  suffered  a  great  deal  of  pain. 
The  doctor  exerted  all  his  skill  to  re- 
lieve me,  but  it  all  seemed  to  be  in 
vain.     At  last,  when  the  warm  spring 
days  began  to  open,  I  commenced  to 
improve     somewhat ;      the     swelling 
gradually  lessened,  and  by  the  time 
the  summer  opened  I  was  able  to  run 
about  again.     But  I   had   hardly  re- 
covered from  this  attack  of  rheuma- 
tism when,  during  the  same  summer, 
I  began  to   lose   my   sight.     It  com- 
menced by   a  very   thin    white   skin 
growing  over  the  pupil  of  my  left  eye 
something  like  a  cataract,  and  at  first 
altogether  painless.     As   winter   ap- 
proached, however,  it  began  to  pain 
me    very   much.     My  parents    had  a 
doctor  treat  it,  but  he  seemed  to  do  no 
good  whatever.     Finally  my  righteye 
began  to  sympathize  with  the  left, and 
they  both  kept  growing  worse  all  the 
time,  until  I  could  not  even  see  en- 
ough to  find  my  way,  and  had  to  be 
led.     During  that  same  winter  I  had 
a    very  bad   swelling   of  the   throat, 
which  the  doctor  at  first  thought  was 
caused  by  scrofula,  but.it  proved  to  be 
otherwise,  as  it  was  afterwards  cured. 
Early  in  the  following  spring  I  began 
to  lose  my  hearing  also,  and  like  my 
sight,  it  kept  getting   worse  all   the 
time,   until  I  was  quite   deaf.     After 
trying   in   vain  for   several   years   to 
have  my  sight  and  hearing  restored, 
my   parents  decided   to   take   me   to 
Siloa  Springs,  Arkansas,  as  its  water 
was  highly  recommended  for  all  kinds 
of  diseases,   but  it   did    me    no  other 
good  than  to  cure  my  throat  trouble. 
When  I  lost  my  sight  and  my  hear- 
ing I  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  ! 
and    at    first  was  very  unhappy  and 
miserable. 

RELIGIOUS    EXPERIENCE. 

I  had  never  tried  to  seek  God  and 

his  comfort,  but  looked  to  the  things 

of  this  world  to  make  me  happy,   but 

after  I  became  both  blind    and    deaf 


this  world  was  not  the  same  to  me 
that  it  had  been,  and  I  soon  learned 
that  I  should  never  be  happy  until  I 
sought  Jesus.  I  began  very  quietly 
and  secretly  to  seek  Him,  as  I  was 
very  backward  and  timid,  especially 
in  religious  matters.  My  dear  par- 
ents at  times  had  dreadful  scenes  in 
getting  me  to  go  to  church.  It  would 
fret  me  so  much  that  I  frequently  be- 
came fearfully  vexed.  But  after  I  re-  j 
solved  in  my  own  mind  to  seek  the1 
Lord  it  was  no  trouble  to  get  me  to 
go,  for  I  knew  I  ought  to  go  to  church 
and  be  with  His  beloved  ones,  if  I 
ever  expected  to  find  peace  and  hap- 
piness with  Him.  I  would  never  go 
up  to  be  prayed  for,  because  I  did  not 
want  any  one  to  know  that  I  was  try- 
ing to  be  a  Christian,  though  I  knew 
that  nothing  would  please  my  dear 
parents  more  than  to  know  that  their  • 
poor  afflicted  child  was  trying  to  be  a 
Christian.  But  I  was  too  timid.  I 
could  not  bear  to  let  it  be  known. 
Nevertheless,  I  prayed  all  to  myself; 
and,  dear  readers,  would  you  believe 
it,  God  was  so  kind  and  merciful  as  to 
hear  my  simple  prayers,  and  answer 
them.  But  I  did  not  let  it  be  known 
to  any  one  until  five  years  after,  and 
,theu  I  told  it  to  my  dear  mother.  Of 
|course,  she  was  delighted,  and  encour- 
aged me  very  much.  I  then  joined 
the  church  a  few  days  after  I  had  told  I 
Jmy  mother  I  had  a  desire  to  do  so.  I 
(was  very  happy  afterthat,  as  I  feltthat 
jl  would  not  be  doing  right  if  I  did  not 
join  after  I  had  been  converted. 

A  DARK  CLOUD  WITH  A  SILVER   LINING. 

I  still  could  hear  well  enough  at 
times  to  understand  talking,   if  any 

jone  spoke  very  loud,  although  I  had 
several  spells  of  complete  deafness, 
which  were  caused,  it  is  supposed,  by 
a  cold  settling  in  my  head.  I  was 
very  much  in  need  of  some  means  to 
learn  to  read  and  write.  It  had  now 
been  ten  years  since  I  could  see  well 
enough  to  read  by  sight,   and  I  had 

[passed  through  so  much  affliction  dur- 
ing that  time  that  I  had  nearly  for- 
gotten all  that  I  had  learned  in  my 
childhood. 

AT   SCHOOL. 

It  was  then,  about  a  year  later  in 
1888,  that  my  parents  decided  that  I 
must  go  to  school,  and  that  event, 
after  the  first  five  months,  recalls  to 
my  mind  most  pleasant  memories. 
My  father  wrote  to  Dr.  Dye.  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Blind  School  in 
Little  Rock,  telling  him  all  about  mv 
condition  and  asking  whether  they 
would  undertake  to  teach  me.  In  a 
few  days  a  kind  and  most  welcome 
letter  was  received,  in  which  dear  Dr. 
Dye  said  they  would  take  me  and  see 
if  they  could  teach  me.  and  urged  my 
father  to  send  me  at  once.  I  started 
all  alone  early  the  following  day, 
Saturday,  and  expected  to  reach  Ut- 
ile Rock  the  next  evening.  Unfort- 
unately, I  was  seized  with  one  of  my 
severe  spells  of  deafness  soon  after  I 
left  home,  but  thought  it  would  wear 
off  after  a  litte  while,  as  others  had 
done  before.  Alas,  I  was  mistaken 
this  time,  for  it  never  did  wear  off. 

Nevertheless,  I  reached  Little  Rock 
at  the  appointed  time,  having  been 
put  in  care  of  the  conductor,  but  I  was 
quite  deaf  and  a  long  way  from  home, 
among  entire  strangers,  though  every- 
bodv  was  as  kind  and  friendly  as  if 
they  had  known  me  all  my  life.  __I 
shall  never  forget  the  night  I  first 
met 'Doctor  Dye.  He  saw  me  before  I  I 
reached  the  instituiton  ;  gave  me  a 
cordial  welcome,  and  tried  to  talk  to 


me.    but    could    not    111:1  i  1 

stand.      It    was    the    last    .,(    1  , 
when  1  arrived  in  Little  R01 
stayed  there  until  the  following  M 
before  I  commenced  to  study  al 
During  all  this  time  110  one  1  ould  talk 
to  me.     As  1   had   never  had  learned 
the  sign-languagi  .  it  was  impost 
to  make  me  understand  anvthing,  but 
gradually    I    learned    to    understand 
signs.      It    was    a    loii'-ly. 
weai\-     \'  inter.       Spring 
brought  light  and  sunshine  to  111 
prisoned  mind. 

I  must  try  to  relab  r  two  lit- 

tle incidents  that  took  phut:  during 
those  sad  months.  I  had  been 
about  three  weeks  before  I  began  to 
feel  homesick,  and  when  I  did 
homesick  it  came  upon  me  like  ;. 
great  flood,  and  soafFected  meat  times 
I  thought  I  could  not  possibly  stand 
it.  Dr.  Dye  said  in  his  letter  that,  if 
the}'  could  not  teach  me.  he  would 
send  me  home  again.  So  one  even- 
ing, when  I  was  very  homesick.  I 
went  to  him  crying  most  bitterly  and 
begged  him  to  send  me  home,  adding 
that  he  promised  to  do  so  if  thev  could 
not  teach  me.  and  telling  him  that  I 
was  not  learning  anything.  But  he 
would  not  listen  to  my  leaving  until 
I  had  learned  something.  He  grasped 
me  by  the  hand  and  gave  it  one  of 
his  warm-hearted  and  friendly  squeez- 
es, gently  stroked  my  feverish  cheeks, 
and  exerted  his  utmost  power  to 
soothe  and  comfort  me  in  mv  grief. 
and  finally  he  did  succeed,  as  he  real 
ly  had  more  influence  over  me  than 
any  one  else.  The  first  thing  I  knew. 
I  had  forgotten  my  sorrow  and  tears, 
and  was  actually  smiling,  for  I  loved 
the  Doctor  dearly,  feeling  how  hard 
he  was  trying  to  come  nearer  me. 
The  result  was,  I  returned  to  my  place 
with  a  determination  to  try  to  i>e  con- 
tented and  do  the  best  I  could  in  all 
things,  but  in  spite  of  all  mv  strug- 
gling to  keep  down  those  homesick 
feelings,  I  would  often  have  them. 
But  I  never  begged  the  Doctor  to  send 
me  home  again. 

It  was  very  unpleasant  to  receive 
letters  from  my  dear  parents  and 
never  really  know  of  myself  what  was 
in  them.  It  is  true,  kind  people 
would  always  read  them  to  me.  but  I 
could  not  understand  all  thev  read. 
One  morning  I  received  a  letter  in 
which  it  appears  my  parents  told  me 
of  the  death  of  one  of  my  brothers-in- 
law.  He  had  the  same  name  as  that 
of  my  only  brother.  I  cannot  sav 
how  it  happened,  but  somehow  I 
caught  enough  to  know  that  there 
was  a  death,  in  our  family  and  I 
thought  it  was  my  only  brother.  I 
cannot  express  my  grief  and  agony  of 
mind  at  the  time.  It  was  several  days 
before  I  happened  to  think  of  my 
brother-in-law,  whose  health  had  been 
declining  for  years  and  whose  death 
every  one  was  expecting.  Then  only 
I  learned  the  mistake  I  had  made. 
This  was  the  saddest  thing  that  hap- 
pened to  me  during'  all  those  long 
winter  months. 

PROGRESS. 

I  had  been  staying  in  the  handi- 
craft department  all  the  time,  and 
was  learning  to  work  a  little,  such  as 
threading  needles,  knitting,  sewing 
and  making  little  bead  baskets,  and 
all  such  things.  Miss  Moore,  the 
teacher  of  this  department,  was  a  very 
intelligent  lady,  though  perfectly 
blind,  and  after  she  tried  me  on  sev- 
eral different  kinds  of  work,  and  saw 
that  I  showed  a  disposition  to  learn. 
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she  felt  quite  sure  that  I  could  learn 
to  read  and  write  and  do  many  other 
things,  if  I  only  had  a  teacher,  but 
she  could  not  teach  me  in  books,  as 
she  had  only  the  handicraft  depart- 
ment to  look  after.  I  was  the  first 
deaf  pupil  that  she  had  ever  tried 
to  teach,  and  of  course,  she  did  not  at 
first  understand  it,  but  in  time  she 
learned  and  began  to  teach  me  some 
signs.  We  continued  thus  all  winter. 
On  the  morning  of  the  first  of  March 
I  was  sittingpiii  the  room  (I  believe  I 
was  working- on  a  little  basket )  when 
a  lady  entered  with  something  in  her 
hand  which  at  first  I  thought  was  a 
letter.  She  came  to  me  and  stopped, 
and  my  dear  teacher  gave  me  to  un- 
derstand that  she  would  teach  me  to 
read  if  I  wished  to  learn.  Of  course, 
I  was  delighted  and  accepted  the  offer 
most  gratefully.  I  learned  that  what 
I  supposed  was  a  letter  was  an  alpha- 
bet sheet  with  raised  letters  on  it.  I 
went  with  my  new  teacher  so  the  re- 
ception room,  as  she  was  the  visitors' 
attendant  and  attended  to  callers. 
She  there  laid  the  alphabet  sheet  on 
a  table  before  me.  She  must  have 
been  very  much  confused  at  having  to 
teach  a  person  that  could  not  see  a 
letter  nor  hear  a  word.  Nevertheless, 
she  undertook  it  very  bravely.  I 
knew  the  way  the  letters  followed 
one  another,  so  when  she  put  un- 
hand on  A,  I  said  "  A.  "  though  I  did 
not  know  it  by  the  touch.  I  knew7  it 
because  it  was  the  first  letter.  But  I 
soon  learned  the  capitals  by  touch, 
but  when  it  came  to  the  small  letters 
— dear  me  !  I  thought  I  would  never 
learn  them,  and  it  was  six  weeks  be- 
fore I  did  learn  them.  I  would  often 
fancy  that  my  teacher  was  getting 
discouraged,  but  that  was  all  a  mis- 
take, for  she  had  great  confidence  in 
my  ability  to  learn,  and  also  a  great 
deal  of  patience.  We  thus  toiled  on 
day  after  day,  until  at  last  I  learned 
the  letters.  And  then  came  spelling. 
I  could  spell  but  very  little,  but  grad- 
ually I  began  to  learn  and  thereafter 
learned  very  fast  all  the  balance  of 
that  session.  I  then  also  learned  to 
spell  with  my  lingers  and  understand 
when  others  spelled  into  mv  hand. 
This  made  me  very  happy,  as  I  could 
then  understand  what  people  said  to 
me.  Oh  !  how  thankful  I  was  to  dear 
Dr.  Dye  that  he  did  not  send  me  home 
when  I  begged  him  to.  He  knew 
what  was  best  for  me. 

My  parents  would  have  been  very 
uneasy  about  me  during-  that  session, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  Dr.  Dye's  kind- 
ness and  care  in  writing-  and  keeping 
them  well  posted  as  to  mv  progress, 
for  I  could  not  write  myself  until  a 
few  weeks  before  school  closed,  and  I 
did  not  like  to  ask  any  one  to  write  for 
me.  I  only  had  one  or  two  letters 
written  before  I  learned  to  write  mv- 
self.  When  school  closed,  the  last  of 
May,  I  went  home  and  my  teacher 
went  with  me.  After  a  very  pleasant 
vacation,  we  again  returned  to  school. 
I  was  now  very  eager  to  learn  even- 
thing.  During  the  four  sessions  I  at- 
tended the  Arkansas  School  I  learned 
a  great  deal,  but  my  father  removed 
from  Arkansas  to  Texas,  thinking 
that  I  would  have  the  same  advant- 
ages in  the  Blind  School  at  Austin 
that  I  had  in  Arkansas,  but  unfort- 
unately this  was  a  mistake. 

During  the  time  I  attended  the 
school  in  Austin  I  had  no  opportunity 
to  learn  any  handicraft,  and  my 
teacher,  Mrs.  Barrett,  who  tried  her 
best  to  give  me    all    the   instruction 


she  could,  was  so  occupied  with  other 
duties  that  she  could  only  at  odd 
moments  give  me  lessons,  and  finally 
the    superintendent    took     her    away 

from  me  altogether,  and  at  last  I  had 
to  leave  school. 

Since  returning  home  I  try  to  read 
as  much  as  possible ;  it  gives" me  oreat 
pleasure  to  do  so,  but  I  have  very  few 
books,  only  the  "Bible,"  "  Diction- 
ary, "the  "Life  of  Christ,  "  "Paradise 
Lost,"  "Idyls  of  the  King"  and 
"Wee  Davie."  I  like  Scott's  and 
Dickens'  works  almost  better  than 
any-  other. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  say  that  I 
am  thankful  for  the  little  I  have  been 
taught ;  it  would  be  awful  to  be  entire- 
ly without  education.  God  has,  in- 
deed, been  very  merciful  in  giving  me 
the  warm  and  devoted  friends  I  have, 
and  making  me  so  happy  and  con- 
tented with  my  lot. 

Salue  Thornton. 


'  Ouk  readers  will,  we  are  sure,  be 
both  interested  and  touched  by  the 
autobiography  of  Miss  Thornton, 
which  we  publish  in  this  number. 
While  her  education  did  not  encounter 
the  difficulties  which  were  presented 
in  the  cases  of  Laura  Bridgeman,  Helen 
Keller  and  others  in  whom  the  deafness 
and  blindness  were  congenital  or  dat- 
ed from  early  childhood,  yet  the  case 
is  of  especial  interest  by  reason  of 
the  many  trials  of  every  sort  which 
this  young  lady  has  met,  and  of  the 
cheerful  courage  with  which  she  has 
borne  them. 

We  have  read  some  very  learned 
writings  which  were  meant  to  prove 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion, 
which  left  us  a  little  in  doubt  what  it 
!  was  good  for  after  you  had  proved  it. 
But  we  think  that  even  Col.  Ingersoll 
could  hardly  fail  to  feel,  after  reading 
this  touching  story,  that  at  least  one 
woman's  spirit  has  been  made  strong 
and  sweet  and  a  help  to  her  brothers 
and  sisters  through  her  religious  ex- 
perience. 

The  following  lines  of  Archdeacon 
Trench  seem  to  us  to  read  almost  as 
if  they  had  been  written  to  describe 
this  very  case  : 

"Some  murmur  when  their  sky  is  clear 

And  wholly  bright  to  view; 
If  one  small  speck  of  dark  appear 

Iu  their  great  heaven  of  blue  ; 
And  some  with  thankful  love  are  filled 

If  but  one  streak  of  light, 
One  ray  of  God's  good  mercy  gild 

The  darkness  of  their  night 
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EXCELLEMEEDLEWORK 


STATE  SCHOOL  EXHIBIT  IN  AMEJl 
ICAX    ART  ti  A  J  SERIES. 


Other  Displays  Were  Pretty,  bat  the  "Ti  I- 
bune"  Nij«  All  Sank  Into  Jnggnifi- 
canoe  When  Compared  With  the  \vm-k 
Done  in    the     Institution    in    Batavia. 

I  b    uuocessof  the  exhibition  of  sewing 

recently  lield  in  the  American  Art  Galleries, 

,  ,,-k  Ci  v.  was  sueh  that  the  time  was 

tondea  three  .lays.    A  marked  advance 

an  ma  le  since  the  last  exhibition  oi 

but  now,  as  then,  the  most  remarka- 

,les  of  needlework  are  in  the  for- 

exhibit.    The  idea  of  teaching  practi- 

ewing  instead  of  fancy-work  seems  to 

U,  although  in  the  advanced,  grades 

,dle-work  and  designing  is  of 

a  very  fine  quality.    Thespecimeus  of  work 

scut  by  the  Now  Yuri:  State  School  for  the 

Blind  in   Batavia  were  all  of  plain  hand- 

,  .Wii,..-.  in  i  i ;-.".    were  highly  commencleu 

by  the  officers  of  the  Association  and  by 

the  New  York  papers, 

rhe  Sew  York  Tribune,  after  calling  nt- 

Lon  to  some  very  pretty  exhibits,  says : 

■■Bat  all  these  things  sink  into  liisigron- 

when  compared  with  the  work  done 

New  York  State, School  tor  the  Blind. 

,  all  that  is  shown  was  done  alter  six 

ha'  instruction,  and  some  of  the  work 

iS  done  by  cbi  dreii  totally  blind.- 

The  New  York  Sun  says:    "Here  will  oe 
found  some  really  wonderful  work  done  in 

thO  Nov.'  York  State  School  for   the  .Blind. 

whichall  the  evening  there  was  a 

rendering  spectators."    Another 

-  irk  piper  says:    "A   surprisingly 

bit  is  that  c.f  the   pupils  of  the 

iol  for  the  Blind  al  Batavia,  N.Y.' 

.  .-  the  sui  i  ess  of  theexhibition  all  credit 

t  isdu  -  Mrs.  U.K.  Pierson,  the  efficient  and 

I  painstaking  teacher  in  the  girls'  industrial 

in. ad. £^ 


THE      SPECTATOR. 


Blind  Johnny  strained  with  all  his  strength, 

And  the  ends  together  drew ; 
He  tied  them  fast  in  a  knot  at  length, 

But  the  blood  came  spouting  through. 

"  'Tis  three  long  miles  by  ghyll  and  mos3 

To  reach  the  doctor's  door  ; 
For  hardly  a  crow  might  the  river  cross 

By  the  ribbon  that  threads  it  o'er. 

Yet  only  a  surgeon's  hand  may  bind 

A  wound  that  bleeds  so  free. 
Hark  to  the  wind  !  oh,  lad  !  I'm  blind, 

I'm  drifting  out  to  sea." 

Down  on  the  bench  the  woodman  lay  ; 

His  face  rose  stark  and  white ; 
Blind  Johnny  crept  from  the  room  away, 

And  stood  in  the  winter  night. 

The  night  was  black,  with  never  a  star, 
The  night  was  black  and  bleak ; 

And  through  the  gaps  in  the  glowering  scar 
The  wind  came  shriek  on  shriek. 

He  felt  his  way  by  the  white  stone  wall, 

He  neither  walked  nor  ran  ; 
The  road  was  trapped  with  many  a  fall 

For  even  a  seeing  man. 

Yet  on  he  went,  and  kept  his  feet ; 

His  hands  were  watchful  eyes  ; 
He  reached  the  moss  with  its  graves  of  peat, 

Black  under  the  dusky  skies. 

And  when  the  wind  rushed  out  with  a  yell 

To  lift  him  on  its  blast, 
Flat  on  his  face  blind  Johnny  fell 

Till  the  madman-fit  was  past. 

And  still  as  he  rose  and  held  his  course 
When  the  deafening  gust  was  o'er, 

The  growl  of  the  force,  sullen  and  hoarse, 
Swelled  to  a  fiercer  roar. 
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September  17,  1887.] 

BLIND  BOY'S  BRIDGE. 

Wee  Johnny's  face  was  dark  or  bright 

In  the  fall  or  rise  of  the  gleams, 
As  he  crouched  at  the  set  of  the  winter  night, 

Dreaming  a  blind  boy's  dreams. 


His  feet  sink  soft  in  the  oozy  sedge, 
He  feels  for  the  one  starved  tree ; 

The  floods  spread  out  from  the  river's  edge 
High  as  a  tall  man's  knee. 

His  feet  go  sounding  down  the  bank  ; 

Like  hands  they  probe  and  try  ; 
The  river  is  crossed  by  a  single  plank, 

And  the  starved  ash  grows  thereby. 

A  single  plank  that  hums  and  shakes, 

All  slimed  and  coated  o'er, 
That  dips  and  rakes  in  each  gust  that  breaks, 

Eight  rods  from  shore  to  shore. 

First  Johnny  stoops  to  loose  his  shoes, 
He  swings  and  flings  them  wide  ; 

Splash,  splash,  they  fall  in  the  reedy  ooze 
At  the  edge  of  the  widening  tide. 


He  started  and  turned,  then  listened  hard ; 

The  fixed  eyes  did  not  change ; 
'Twas  his  father's  step  that  came  from  the  yard„  Now  Qn  the  plank  bUnd  johnnv  stands . 

But  the  step  fell  halt  and  strange. 


The  plank  like  wire  it  doubles  and  springs, 

It  tosses  him  to  and  fro ; 
His  bare  feet  slip  on  the  slimy  things 

That  twine  from  toe  to  toe. 

His  wet  hair  flaps  and  beats  his  face, 

As  now  he  waits  and  stands, 
Then  creeps  again  with  the  feeling  pace, 

And  the  swaying,  balancing  hands. 

And  now  by  the  rise  of  the  plank  he  feels 

His  walk  is  half-way  done, 
When  out  of  the  gully  rips  and  squeal* 

A  blast  like  ten  in  one. 

It  grasps  his  throat,  it  tugs  his  hair, 

It  smites  him  in  the  teeth  ; 
It  thrusts  him  here,  and  it  whirls  him  there, 

It  drags  him  from  beneath. 

He  shrieks  and  falls,  but  his  fingers  grip  ; 

They  clutch  the  edge  of  the  plank, 
And  there  as  he  hangs  they  start  and  slip 

On  the  slimy  grasses  dank. 

With  spouting  spray  his  face  is  struck ; 

His  senses  turn  and  reel ; 
The  waters  under  him  tear  and  suck, 

And  hold  him,  toe  and  heel. 

And  still  each  quivering  finger  clings ; 

He  clings  and  wavers  still, 
Like  the  corpse  that  swings  from  the  gibbet-rings, 

High  on  the  smuggler's  hill. 

And  now  he  lifts  with  all  his  strength, 

His  arm  curves  swift  and  free  ; 
His  chest  is  over  the  plank  at  length, 

He  mounts  it  knee  by  knee. 

Onward  again  he's  moving  now, 

He  crawls  with  leg  and  hand, 
Till  he  feels  the  wet  sedge  lash  his  brow, 

And  knows  he  has  gained  the  land. 

He  drags  through  the  mud,  he  reels  through  the  flood, 

His  feet  on  the  turf  fly  fast ; 
A  clamber  and  fall  from  the  high  stone  wall, — 

He  is  out  in  the  road  at  last. 

And  now  he  heats  at  the  doctor's  door, 

And  now,  with  swinging  rein, 
The  doctor  rides,  with  the  child  before, 

By  gap  and  moss  and  lane. 

Oh,  a  race  for  life  that  night  was  run, 

And  a  score  of  deaths  were  braved ; 
By  the  breadth  of  a  hair  the  race  was  won, 

And  the  woodman's  life  was  saved. 

To-day,  if  you  stand  on  the  Brathay's  bank, 

Or  gaze  from  the  Black  Pike's  ridge, 
The  peasant  will  point  to  the  slippery  plank, 

And  call  it  the  Blind  Boy's  Bridge. 

FBEDEEICK.    LiSGBKEDGE. 


He  rose  and  stood  on  the  great  stone  floor  ; 

He  hearkened,  ear  and  hand ; 
The  steps  dragged  on  to  a  rod  of  the  door, 

Then  staggered  to  a  stand. 

Blind  Johnny  pulled  the  great  door  wide, 

Oh,  the  poor  weak  mite  was  he  ! 
"  Are  you  hurt  ?"  he  cried,  at  his  father's  side,. 

And  his  hands  stretched  out  to  see. 

Then,  groaning  deep,  the  woodman  spoke  : 

"  Hurt  sore  as  a  man  may  be ; 
Go,  bring  a  clout  from  the  dresser  of  oak, 

And  hind  it  over  my  knee." 
Oh !   lightly  Johnny's  fingers  ran, 

And  felt  the  dresser  o'er ; 
He  brought  the  clout  to  the  wounded  man, 

And  knelt  upon  the  floor. 

"  Bind  tight,"  said  the  woodman,  low  and  thick, 

"  Bind  tight  as  e'er  you  may  ; 
Bind  firm  and  quick,  for  I'm  turning  sick, 

And  my  life  runs  fast  away." 


He  waits  for  the  gust  to  go  ; 
Then  onward  he  creeps  with  swaying  hands, 
And  feeling  footsteps  slow. 

The  wet  plank  thrills  like  a  springing-board ; 

The  white  force  bursts  around ; 
If  all  the  cannon  of  Hell  had  roared, 

He  had  not  heard  a  sound. 

And  when  the  wind  springs  out  of  the  night 

To  sweep  him  o'er  the  fall, 
Against  its  might  he  leans  outright, 

As  on  a  solid  wall. 


% 
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REMARKABLE  EXHIBITION, 


Calisthenic  Drills  and  Difficult  Gymnastic 
Feats  by  Blind  Pupils. 


last  Night's    Entertainment    at   the   Mis- 
souri School  for  the  Blind— Meeting  of 
the    Board   of    Commissioners- 
Examinations  and  Gradu- 
ating   Exercises. 


The  200  persons  who  saw  blind  men  do 
the  "front  and  back  roll-over"  on  hori- 
zontal bars  at  the  gymnasium  of  the  Mis- 
souri School  for  the  Blind  last  night  now 
have  a  clearer  realization  of  the  trite  say- 
ing, "There's  no  such  word  as  can't."  It 
was  long  ago  demonstrated  that  one  could 
read  without  eyes,  but  the  average  man 
would  be  inclined  to  say  it  can't  be  done 
if  told  that  there  is  in  St.  Louis  a  well- 
equipped  gymnasium,  with  a  competent  in- 
structor, every  pupil  in  which  is  blind,  daily 
goes  through  performances  like  those  for 
which  people  give  up  silver  to  see  in  cir- 
cuses. 

The  gymnasium  is  one  of  the  features  of 
the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind.  It  is 
'  one  of  the  oldest  blind  school  gymnasiums 
in  the  country,  and  its  pupils  are  reputed  to 
be  as  far  advanced  in  athletics  as  any  in 
the  land.  The  athletic  and  calisthenic  exer- 
cises are  as  much  a  part  of  instruction  as 
the  three  R.'s.  Every  pupil  is  compelled  to 
take  the  course.  Last  night's  exercises 
marked  the  closing  of  the  gymnasium  for 
the  summer  vacation,  as  well  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  forty-seventh  annual  com- 
mencement exercises.  The  exercises  were 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Borngrover,  tha 
instructor  in  physical  culture. 

Nearly  all  the  117  members  of  the  school 
participated  in  last  night's  programme. 
Calisthenic  exercises  were  given  by  several 
classes  of  various  ages,  and  several  fancy 
marches  were  executed  with  a  precision 
that  was  astonishing".  Three  young  girls  in 
white  gave  a  wand  drill  that  would  make 
their  more  fortunate  sisters  in  the  public 
schools  turn  green  with  envy.  In  all  of 
these  mass  exercises  the  movements  of  the 
classes  were  controlled  by  a  clap  of  the  pro- 
fessor's hands.  The  pupils,  clad  in  dark  blue 


"blind    asylum.  "  A   Wind    piano   pIayer~'iuK 
Dished  the  music  for  these  exercises. 

The  most  Interesting  feature  of  the  even- 
ing was  the  performance  of  a  class  of  eight 
gray-garbed  athletes,  not  one  of  whom  can 
see.  as  the  Saying  is,  bis  hand  before  his 
face.  Probably  thirty  different  feats  were 
performed,  the  eight  going  through  with  the 
exercises  one  after  another.  A  vaulting 
machine  was  the  instrument  which  brought 
out  the  first  exhibition  of  blind  agility,  and 
some  clever  and  fancy  work  in  that  line 
Was  done.  It  was  on  the  horizontal  bars, 
however,  that  the  blind  boys  made  their 
greatest  hits,  with  a  crowd  that  was  not  in 
the  least  stingy  with  its  applause. 

Every  one  of  the  eight  did  the  front  and 
back  roll  over.  Flank  vault?,  front  and 
back  scissors,  difficult  splits  and  kips,  all 
these  feats,  hard  enough  for  men  with  eyes 
to  accomplish,  were  performed  with  a  grace 
and  finish  that  compares  favorably  with 
the  work  of  any  gymnasium.  Some  of  the 
acts  required  the  nicest  kind  of  precision 
of  movement  to  know  where  to  light  and 
how  to  escape  coming  in  contact  with  the 
ends  of  the  bars.  Notwithstanding  this,  out 
of  the  probably  250  attempts  there  was  only 
one  fall.  That  was  a  light  one,  and  resulted 
in  no  injury.  The  blind  pupils  couldn't  see 
what  had  happened,  but  with  that  acute 
sense  of  hearing  which  all  so  afflicted  pos- 
sess, they  easily  divined  what  it  was,  and, 
less  considerate  than  the  spectators, 
laughed  heartily  and  took  great  delight  in 

guying"   the  unfortunate. 

The  muscular  development  which  gym- 
nasium work  gives  was  shown  in  the  shoul- 
der stands,  an  exhibition  of  which  was 
given  by  each  of  the  class.  Several  of 
the  men  did  the  hand  stands,  and  one  active 
fellow  turned  five  backward  somersaults 
with  a  rapidity  that  would  have  done  credit 
to  a  circus  acrobat. 

The  final  term  examinations  at  the  Mis- 
souri School  for  the  Blind  will  be  held  to- 
day. These  will  be  conducted  orally,  with 
the  occasional  use  of  school-room  appara- 
tus. Mr.  Green's  classes  in  physioloqv 
French,  history  and  geometry  will  be  heard 
between  9  and  12  a.  m..  as  will  also  Miss 
Rychlicki's  classes  in  United  States  history, 
geography  and  arithmetic,  Miss  Lumptin's 
classes  in  reading,  object  lessons  and  arith- 
metic, and  Miss  Helmke's  classes  in  read- 
ing and  arithmetic.  From  .'!  to  4  o'clock  p. 
m.  the  proficiency  of  the  blind  students  on 
the  pipe  organ  and  piano  will  be  tested  bv 
Miss  Grant,  and  from  5  to  6  p.  m.  Miss  Hitch 
will  examine  her  classes  in  elocution. 
Wednesday;  the  examinations  will  be  con- 
inued  by  Mrs.  Davis  and  Mr.  Sims  in  piano 

nd    voice    culture    and    orchestral    instru- 

ents. 

The   commencement   exercises   will   occur 

hursday  at  8  p.   m.   in  the  Church  of  the 

hristian  Alliance,  when  the  following  pro- 

ramme  will  be  rendered: 
PART  1. 

.)  Overture— Harlequin   Schlepergrell 

b)  March— Ma  Jeanette De  Witt 

Orchestra. 

Piano  solo — Rondo  Capriccioso Mendelssohn 

^.  -  „.,3      Edith  Cook.  „      ~ 

Recitation— Hilda   Raybill 

Joseph  Unterberger. 


|  Violin  solo— Fantalsie,  II  Trovatore— 

Verdi-Slngelee 
F.  S.  Dutro. 

Piano  solo— Hexentanz,  op.  17 Mac  Dowell 

Ida  Picket. 

Oration — "America's  Place  Among  the  Nations." 

Samuel  Scott. 

Chorus— "O  Italia,  Italia  Beloved Donizetti 

The  School  for  the  Blind  is  not  an  asylum 
in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word.  The 
school  closes  during  the  summer  months, 
and  its  purpose  when  open  is  the  instruction 
of  blind  pupils  more  than  the  cure  or  treat- 
ment of  the  infliction  under  which  they  la- 
bor. An  oculist  is  connected  with  the  school 
and  all  the  pupils  receive  treatment,  but 
this  is  a  secondary  feature  of  the  institu- 
tion. There  are  now  In  the  school  IV.)  stu- 
dents, of  whom  twenty-seven  were  enrolled 
during  the  oast  school  year.  In  the  grad- 
uating class  there  are  five  members. 


No  better  idea  of  the  character  of  in- 
struction given  at  the  Institution  can  be 
secured  than  from  the  following  tables, 
showing  the  hours  devoted  to  the  various 
branches: 

Primary  department:  First  year— Read- 
ing, 5  hours  a  week;  spelling,  5;  arithmetic 
to  division,  5;  object  lessons,  5;  kindergar- 
ten and  calisthenics,  10;  music  (lessons),  2; 
music  practice,  10;  handicraft,  5.  Second 
year— Reading,  5;  printing  Braille,  5;  arith- 
metic to  compound  numbers,  5;  geography, 
5;  United  States  history,  5;  calisthenics,  Q; 
muslo  (lessons),  5;  music  (practice),  10; 
handicraft,  5. 

Intermediate  Department:  First  year- 
Five  hours  a  week  each  to  reading,  geog- 
raphy, arithmetic,  which  is  carried  to  per- 
centage, United  States  history,  calisthenics 
and  handicraft.  Three  hours  a  week  are 
devoted  to  natural  history,  7  hours  to  music 
lessons  and  10  hours  to  practice.  In  the 
second  year  five  hours  a  week  are  devoted 
to  each  of  these  branches — arithmetic, 
English  grammar,  United  States  history 
and  gymnastic.  More  attention  is  paid  to 
music,  seven  hours  being  devoted  each 
week  to  lessons  and  fifteen  hours  to  prac- 
tice. The  course  is  the  same  in  the  third 
year,  except  that  parsing  and  analysis  are 
substituted  for  grammar,  the  pupil  takes  up 
universal  history  and  turns  his  attention 
to  physical  geography. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  advanced  depart- 
ment the  following  branches  are  taught:  Al- 
gebra, five  hours  a  week;  rhetoric  and  com- 
position, 3;  English  literature,  2;  zoology. 
2;  natural  philosophy,  5;  elocution,  3;  civil 
government,  3;  gymnastics,  5;  music  (les- 
sons), 10;  practice,  15,  and  handicraft,  5. 
The  last  year's  course  includes  five  hours  a 
'week  for  geometry,  3  for  astronomy,  2  for 
political  economy,  2  for  English  literature, 
3  for  anatomy  and  physiology,  3  for  chem- 
istry, 5  for  eiocution,  5  for  gymnastics,  10 
for  music  lessons.  15  for  musical  practice 
and  5  for  handicraft. 

When  a  pupil  has  finished  the  seven-year 
course  outlined  in  the  foregoing,  he  has  re- 
ceived the  foundation  for  a  good  literary 
education.  Music  has  been  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  school  since  it  was 
founded,  in  1851.  It  is  not  only  a  pleasant 
pastime  for  the  pupils,  but  it  opens  an  ave- 
nue of  culture  and  a  field  of  labor  that  will 
bring  to  the  blind  hours  of  enjoyment  for 


SCENE  IN  THE  WORK  ROOM. 

"piano  duet— Galop  de  Concert Wallenhaupt 

Ida  Glover,  Bessie  Bean. 

Piano  solo— Rhapsodle  No.  2 Liszt 

Oscar  Gempp. 
PART  2. 

(a)  Intermezzo— Russe    .Franke 

(b)  March  galop— Cartolina   Postale SllVestri 

Mandolin  Orchestra. 

Piano  duet— Le  Trot  Du  Cavalier Splndler 

Roland  Howell.  Sc  mu.-l  Scott. 


uniforms,  wheeled  and  marched  and  coun- 
termarched with  a  rhythm  of  movement 
that  was  seemingly  almost  automatic,  The 
sharpest  kind  of  turns  were  made  with  the 
greatest  precision,  and  even  the  exercises 
on  the  quick-step  were  so  faultlessly  ex- 
ecuted that  but  for  the  sunken  sockets  or 
protruding  eyes  of  the  performers  a  stran- 
■ould  never  have  dreamed  be  w^s  in  R 


themselves  and  their  friends,  and  prove  a 
means  of  support  second  to  none.  About 
75  per  cent  of  the  pupils  study  music,  and 
more  than  60  per  cent  take  lessons  on  the 
piano.  During  the  last  year  the  study  of 
the  mandolin  has  been  added  in  the  musical 
department,  and  recently  a  mandolin  club 
was  organized. 
A  kindergarten  department,  planned  after 


the  systc  ni  In  use  for  the  seeing,   but  mod-  I 

-  meet  the  i  ai 

I  hai  here  exist, 
of  the  Institution.    Til'1  usual  work  in  weo.v- 
"\viiiL:.   modeling   .it..   Is    done,    and 
i    i  in    part  of  each   (lay's 

In  the  manual  training  department  the 
blind  are  taught  trades  by  which  they  can 
acquire  a  means  of  support,  I'.room-mnklnj? 
is  considered  the  best  trade,  and  the  work- 
shop ts  equipped  with  the  best  modern  ap- 
paratus for  giving  in  struotions  in  that  line. 
Mop-making",  cane-seating  chairs  and  a 
Pew  other  simple  hut  useful  trades  are  also 
taught.  Many  varieties  of  fancy  work  are 
taught  the  girls,  as  well  as  sewing  by  hand 
and  by  machine.  The  proficiency  attained  is 
a  source  of  wonder  to  those  not  familiar 
with  the  ability  of  the  blind  to  learn.  Some 
of  tlie  girls  have  reproduced  accurately  de- 
signs in  crocheted  lace  of  a  most  intricate 
character  without  any  assistance  whatever. 
lined  end  delicate  sense  of  touch 
they  follow  the  fine  threads  In  the  various 
and  devious  directions  of  the  design,  and 
make  a  duplicate  the  exact  counterpart  of 
the  original  In  every  particular.  Beautiful 
design;  mi  picture  frames  have  been  made, 
;  ni,  although  constructed  of  cord  and 
thread,  are  just  as  substantial  and  durable 
as  those  made  of  wood. 
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LINNIE   HAGUEWOOD 


IOWA'S  DEAF,  DUMB  AND  BLIND   GIRL. 


A   Brief  Sketch   of  Her    Beautiful  But  Un- 
fortunate  Life,   and  the  Great  Success 
Attained  through  Efforts  at  Educat- 
ing- Her. — Learning  to  Speak 
after  Seventeen  Years  of 
Silence. 

"How  did  you  do  it?"  is  the  question 
that  greets  us  on  every  side,  and  we  in 
turn  question  ourselves  "How  does 
Linnie  do  it?"  The  answer  seems 
simple  enough  when  the  mind,  and  not 
the  means  by  which  it  is  reached,  is 
considered. 

The  powers  of  electricity  lie  in  that 
invisible  fluid  which  animates  the  in- 
strument through  which  it  passes.  It 
turns  darkness  into  light.  It  speaks 
with  a  voice  that  is  heard  the  world 
over.  It  is  the  very  life  blood  of 
commerce  and  industry.  If  the  wires 
are  down,  the  carbons  burned  out,  the 
remains  unchanged.  When  applied  in 
another  direction  it  increases  the  work- 
ing ability  of  that  to  when  it  is  applied. 
Such,  in  another  sense,  may  be  said  to 
be  the  case  with  the  mind  of  Linnie 
Haguewood,  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
girl  of  Iowa. 

The  instinct  of  life  and  growth  was 
so  strong  in  Linnie  that  it  would  not  be 
crushed.  The  light  ceased  to  flash 
from  the  baby  eyes,  the  poor  little  body 
was  so  tossed  and  torn  by  disease  that 
the  delicate  little  instruments  ceased 
to  register  sound,  yet  in  darkness  and 
silence  there  was  growth.  The  sense 
of  touch  remained  animpaired,  and  the 
ten  little  fingers  proved  ten  little 
friends,  staunch  and  true.  This  little 
life  struggled  wearily  on  for  five  long 
years  before  there  came  a  realization 
of  its  power,  a  consciousness  of  loss. 
The  ten  little  ten  friends  brought 
wonderful  messages  of  the  great  world. 
They  were  always  telling  some  beauti- 


ful story.  They  told  of  other  lives  that 
were  always  moving,  of  other  Uvea  that 
could  satisfy  the  desires  of  this  im- 
prisoned life.  They  conveyed  the 
knowledge  that  she  too  belonged  to 
this  world,  and  was  a  part  of  it.  How 
earnestly  the  ten  little  friends  labored, 
while  back  and  forth  the  messages 
flew.  At  last  there  came  a  glad  day 
when  the  childish  hands  held  up  a  doll 
garment,  cut,  fashioned  and  completed 
under  the  sole  guidance  of  the  faithful 
fingers.  This  child  was  no  longer  a 
passive  inanimate  thing,  but  a  human 
being  that  could  feel  and  enjoy,  and 
want  and  live  and  grow. 

Again  comes  the  puzzling  "how?" 
This  child  who  knows  no  language, 
whose  world  is  dark  and  still,  could 
she  feel  the  influence  of  surroundings? 
She  could,  and  she  [did.  The  Creator 
of  us  all  sends  no  burden  that  cannot 
be  borne,  no  affliction  that  cannot  be 
overcome  by  honest,  determined  effort. 
The  sense  of  touch  supplied  the  lack  of 
sight  and  hearing.  These  fingers 
brought  meager,  communication  from 
other  minds  too,  but  they  were  so 
meager,  so  insufficient  in  comparison 
with  the  great  longing  in  the  child's 
mind,  that  the  necessity  of  compelling 
the  world  to  satisfy  her  wants  became 
the  chief  motive  of  her  life.  Then,  in- 
[  deed,  there  was  trouble.  Can  her 
'sufferings  be  measured?  This  child, 
who  knew  she  was  a  part  of  the  world, 
yet  not  in  it — a  being  filled  with  long- 
ings and  ambitions  and  no  possible 
means  of  satisfaction — lived  for  ten 
long  years  in  a  world  of  her  own  crea- 
tion. Those  with  whom  she  was  as- 
sociated knew  something  of  the  des- 
perate fight  she  made  to  live  her  life 
unaided.  The  picture  is  too  dark;  it  is 
blotted  by  too  many  heart-rending 
scenes  to  dwell  upon.     Let  it  pass. 

Help  came,  as  help  always  comes  to 
the  worthy,  though  it  required  ten 
years  of  persistent  effort  to  convince 
the  world  of  that  worthiness.  A  queer 
finger  play,  the  manual'  alphabet, 
meaningless  at  first,  yet  so  often  re- 
peated and  so  carefully  connected  with 
objects,  that  at  last  the  idea  of  a 
"finger-play"  for  each  object  came  to 
the  child,  and  for  two  years  she  plied 
this  new  industry  with  never  flagging 
interest.  This  accomplishment  aroused 
a  ripple  of  interest  in  her  immediate 
vicinity.  Through  the  efforts  of  one 
noble-hearted  woman,  Mis3  Lucy  Bray- 
ton,  of  Manchester,  Iowa,  Linnie's  case 
was  brought  before  the  public  and  her 
education  seriously  considered.  After 
twelve  long  years  of  struggling  in  utter 
darkness,  without  the  least  idea  of  this 
world  and  its  beautiful  and  interesting 
I  things,  she  stood  before  the  coveted 
I  portal.  Alas!  it  was  called.  "You  are 
j  deaf,  you  are  blind,"  this  was  her 
I  greeting.  In  all  this  beautiful  state  of 
Iowa  there  was  no  place  where  such  as 
she  could  rightfully  claim  admittance. 
Happily,  Linnie  knew  nothing  of  this 
difficulty.  Kind  friends  opened  to  her 
the  door  of  the  state  institution  for  the 
|  blind,  and  in  her  sweet  simplicity  and 
childlike  trust  she  walked  right  into 
the  hearts  of  her  new  friends. 

Two  years  of  quiet  uneventful  life 
I  followed,  during  which  she  was  an  in- 
terloper— an  object  of  pity,   yet  an  ob- 


ject of  interest  to  cv^ry  one.  In  the 
various  departments  where  she  was 
sent  for  entertainment  her  work  was 
shown  as  the  best,  and  only  praise  was 
spoken  in  her  behalf,  yet  there  was 
neither  place  nor  time  for  Linnie.  We 
knew  her,  we  loved  her,  we  were  in- 
terested in  her,  but  we  left  it  for 
nard  Murphy  to  act.  That  wholesouled 
genial  editor,  whose  kindly  face  is  so 
well  known  in  our  State,  gave  his  time, 
his  paper,  and  his  influence  in  Linnie's 
behalf  and  stirred  Iowa's  heart  to  the 
core.  In  three  menths'  time  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  had  been  placed  at  hit 
disposal  for  Linnie.  The  following 
winter  an  appropriation  of  five  hundred 
dollars  was  secured  from  the  State 
legislature.  These  sums  combined 
were  sufficient  to  employ  a  special 
teacher  for  four  years.  Then,  and  not 
until  then,  did  Linnie's  school  life 
begin. 

She  was,  in  the  last  month  of  her 
fifteenth  year,  a  being  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind,  with  only  a  vocabulary  of  name- 
words,  a  few  simple  sentences,  aDd 
■  such  ideas  as  had  come  to  her  through 
her  fingers.  Was  there  a  heart  brave 
enough  to  undertake  an  education  so 
beset  with  difficulties?  Linnie's  sweet 
face  and  winning  smile,  those  slender 
sensitive  fingers,  and  loving,  trusting 
heart  banish  every  doubt  and  the  work 
begins.  How  joyously  every  new  sub- 
ject is  taken  up,  how  intently  the  mind 
listens  to  explanations,  how  eagerly  the 
questions  are  put,  how  carefully  and 
patiently  the  great  tangle  of  words  is 
sorted  out  and  fitted  to  proffer  places 
and  things.  This  is  life,  and  living 
satisfies. 

It  was  not  all  pleasure,  however.  A 
great  wrong  had  been  done,  and — can  a 
wrong  ever  be  righted?  For  sixteen 
years  this  plant  had  known  neither 
master  nor  careful  hand  to  train  it.  It 
had  been  blown  hither  and  thither, 
was  scarred  and  bruised,  bent  and 
broken,  yet  sturdy  and  strong.  It  was 
a  weary  task — the  pruning,  the  tearing 
away  of  tendrils  that  had  grown  too 
long  in  one  direction,  and  the  watching 
and  waiting  for  the  effect  of  new  food 
and  new  care.  Sometimes'the  question 
that  has  been  so  often  asked,  "Why 
educate  her?"  came  with  a  terrible 
force,  but  as  we  compare  the  Linnie  of 
today  with  the  Linnie  of  two  years  ago 
the  answer  is  read  in  the  upright  car- 
riage, the  bright  intelligence  that 
shines  from  her  face,  and  most  of  all  in 
the  dainty  refinement  that  is  fast  be- 
coming her  chief  charm. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  her 
school  life  since  she  has  been  with  a 
special  teacher: 

From  the  first  day  Linnie  has  talked 
of  her  surroundings  in  a  general  way. 
Everything  that  could  be  explained 
has  been  discussed.  When  language 
failed  a  thorough  examination  took 
place.  She  soon  learned  to  like  these 
chats  and  often  brought  up  subjects  of 
conversation.  Linnie  has  always  been 
ready  with  questions  where  she  has 
been  interested.  The  dexterity  with 
which  she  uses  them  is  shown  by  the 
questions  given  below.  She  had  just 
witnessed  the  death  and  burial  of  a 
little  chicken.  It  was  her  first  experi- 
ence in  connection  with  death  and  the 
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process  of  "puttingTnThe7 ground,"  and 
it  aroused  a  train  of  thought  that  had 
troubled  her  for  some  time.  Some  of 
the  questions  that  came  to  her  mind  as 
a  result  of  the  incident  were: 

Did  they  bury  Grandma's  body   that 
way? 
Who  dug  the  grave? 
Where  is  it? 
Was  it  a  big  grave? 
When  did  the  man  dig  it? 
What  is  his  name? 
Who  put  her  into  the  coffin? 
Who  carried  the  coffin  to  the  grave? 
May  I  go  to  see  her  grave  some  day? 
Was  the  man  sorry  when  he  put  poor 
Grandma's  body  in  the  grave? 
Who  took  her  to  Heaven? 
Did  God  give  her  a  new  body? 
Can  she  hear?    Can  Bhe  see? 
Will   somebody  dig   a  grave   for  me 
when  I  die? 
Will  God  take  me  to  Heaven? 
Will   he  give  me  my  sight  and  hear- 
ing? 

She  usually  has  some  line  of  thought, 
and  will  persist  in  that  till  she  is  satis- 
fied, then  drop  it  for  the  next  subject 
that  chances  to  catch  her  fancy.  Life 
and  death  have  had  a  peculiar  fascina- 
tion for  her. 

It  has  been  the  aim  to  give  her  a  free 
use  of  the  English  language  by  using 
|  it  in  every  way  possible.  Name-words, 
i  verbs,  adjectives,  pronouns,  anything 
needed,  were  given.  The  meaning  and 
use  of  new  words  were  explained  the 
first  time  if  possible.  If  not,  they  were 
kept  in  memory  and  repeated  until 
found  correctly  used  in  he1'  original 
i  work.  She  enjoyed  letter-writing  and 
her  best  language  work  came  through 
that  exercise.  Her  letters  were  writ- 
ten without  assistance,  then  talked 
over,  corrected,  and  re- written.  Lan- 
guage formed  the  basis  of  every  exer- 
cise. She  has  learned  to  use  language 
through  constant  practice,  and  not 
through  any  knowledge  of  the  gram- 
matical rules  for  its  construction. 

Her    letters,    uncorrected,    give    an 
idea  of  her  ability  in  this  line: 

Linnie   very   readily   learned   to  use 
the    New   York   Point  and  the  Raised 
Print.     From  the  time  she  was  able  to 
pick  out  single  letters,  books  have  been 
her  constant    companions.     She    read 
and  re-read  every  book  given  her.    The 
simple    stories    were  explained,  acted 
out,  re-written.     They  were  made  to  fit 
into   her  language   work  and  general 
conversations-  any     way     and     every 
way    to  make  the  world  of  books  a  liv- 
ing  world.     During   the  last  'year  she 
has  learned  the  American  Braille,  and 
is   at    present  learning     the     English 
Braille.     The  different  systems  do  not 
trouble   her   in  the  least.     Linnie  first 
learned   to  write  the  New  York  Point. 
Half  the  time   consumed  in  teaching 
her  to  use  it  was  spent  in   making  her 
understand  that  it  corresponded  to  the 
manual  alphabet,  which  she  had  previ- 
ously  lear  ed.     As   soon   as   that  idea 
was   grasped  she   learned  to  make  the 
letters  herself  by  taking  them  from  her 
books.  She  writes  accurately  and  with 
some  spoed.     Uuriug  the  latter  half  of 
her   first   year  she  was  taught  to  form 
the   script  letters   with  a  pencil.     She 
was  delighted  with  this  and  learned  as 
many   as  five  letters   in   a   half  hour. 


She  writes  a  clear,  neat  hand.  The 
paper  is  placed  over  a  grooved  board 
and  the  letters  formed  with  a  common 
pencil  in  the  depressed  lines.  While 
visiting  at  the  school  for  the  deaf  in 
Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota,  the  teach- 
ers and  pupils  of  the  public  schools 
gave  her  a  Smith-Premier  typewriter. 
She  mastered  the  key-board  without 
the  slightest  difficulty,  and  the  third 
day  sent  a  typewritten  note  thanking 
her  friends  for  the  present. 

Linnie  has  had  regular  and  system- 
atic drill  in  physical  culture.  She  uses 
the  dumb-bells  and  clubs  with  ease  and 
skill,  and  is  especially  graceful  with 
the  hands,  arms  and  upper  portioD  of 
the  body.  She  enjoys  light  gymnastics 
and  is  fond  of  riding  and  any  light  out- 
door exercise.  She  walks  easily  and 
gracefully,  but  in  a  strange  place  her 
step  is  halting  and  uncertain  unless 
with  a  companion.  She  is  short  in 
stature,  rather  heavy,  and  has  beauti- 
fully moulded  hands  and  arms.  Her 
slender  fingers  and  the  wonderful  dex- 
terity with  which  she  uses  them  are  a 
constant  source  of  admiration.  Her 
complexion  is  clear,  with  just  enough 
color  to  give  life.  Strength  of  char- 
acter, natural  sweetness  and  good  hu- 
mor form  a  happy  combination  which, 
with  an  ever-changing  expression, 
makes  the  face  an  interesting  study. 
Her  hair  is  smooth  and  soft  and  is  kept 
in  simple  girlish  fashion.  To  the  casual 
observer  she  is  an  ordinary  sweet- faced 
school  girl. 

Linnie  early  displayed  a  remarkable 
aptitude  for  numbers.  She  passed 
rapidly  from  the  blocks  and  objects  to 
mental  work  and  from  that  to  simple 
problems.  She  is  especially  fond  of 
drill  work  and  written  work  on  her 
number  slate.  She  works  with  the 
children  in  the  class  room,  and  her 
work  is  that  outlined  for  the  general 
class.  Her  work  in  geography  began 
with  the  study  of  the  rooms,  building 
and  grounds.  She  examined,  made  re- 
presentations and  maps,  and  wrote  the 
results  of  her  investigations.  From  her 
personal  experience  in  going  to  and 
from  home  she  took  imaginary  journeys. 
She  travelled  with  members  of  the 
school  to  and  from  their  homes,  visited 
friends  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
followed  rivers  up  and  down,  climbed 
mountains,  discovered  lakes,  investiga- 
ted cities,  and  read  of  the  fruits,  flowers 
and  animals  in  that  mystic  land  of 
"far  away."  Linnie  is  never  tired  of 
her  maps  and  the  life  they  represent. 
She  is  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  Wade,  of 
Oakmont,  Penn.,  for  a  very  complete 
set  which  was  sent  her  from  England. 

Of  all  the  happy  places  in  the  col- 
lege at  Vinton,  there  is  a  charm  about 
the  sewing-room  that  completely  capti- 
vates Linnie.  The  sewing  machine  is 
her  servant.  No  garment  is  too  large 
to  daunt  her,  no  fashion  too  complicated 
to  discourage  her.  "What  color  is 
this?"  and  "Which  is  the  right  side?" 
are  the  only  puzzles  that  refuse  to  be 
solved. 

Housework  is  another  delight.  Her 
clothing  is  kept  in  perfect  trim,  her 
bed  always  neatly  made,  and  the  task 
of  sweeping  and  dusting  faithfully, 
though  not  always  perfectly  performed. 


Knitting,  .crocheting  ami  bead-  work 
fill  up  the  spare  moments  and  many  a 
dainty  little'  piece  is  prized  by  her 
numerous  friends  as  a  token  of  Linnie's 
generosity. 

Linnie's  friends  have  been  more  than 
pleased  with  her  development,  yet 
there  has  been  a  question  lurking  in 
each  heart:  "Can  she  ever  talk?" 
Articulate  speech  and  lip-reading  are 
the  only  barriers  that  preclude  free 
communication  between  her  and  the 
general  public.  Can  this  difficulty  be 
surmounted?  No  idea  of  sound  remain- 
ed. The  baby  lips  had  scarcely  begun 
to  form  words  when  they  were  so 
securely  locked.  After  seventeen  years 
of  silence  could  they  be  trained  to 
voice  the  thoughts  of  the  once  im- 
prisoned mind?  With  a  feeling  of  awe 
the  task  was  begun.  It  seemed  like 
unsealing  the  lips  of  the  dead.  After 
a  few  attempts  the  uncertain  voice 
came  trembling  like  a  frightened  bird. 
What  a  great  hope  was  born  in  the 
heart  of  the  teacher,  but  with  it  came 
a  great  fear.  Linnie  is  daintily  fasti- 
dious. The  method  by  which  she  must 
learn  the  position  of  the  organs — per- 
sonal examination  of  the  teeth,  tongue 
and  lips — was  extremely  distasteful  to 
her.  It  took  weeks  of  patient  per- 
severance to  persuade  her  to  make  the 
necessary  examinations.  With  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1897  the  work  be- 
gan in  earnest  and  before  the  elemen- 
tary sounds  were  mastered  Linnie  had 
passed  through  every  emotion  of  which 
the  mind  is  capable.  Patience  and  per- 
severance, encouragement  and  reproof 
brought  about  the  required  results. 
One  sound,  then  two,  a  third  added,  the 
three  combined,  finally  a  word  formed. 
Sounds  were  repeated  until  they  be- 
came fixed,  then  used  in  all  possible 
combinations.  Woi*ds  of  four  letters 
were  attempted,  names  of  friends, 
names  of  objects,  and  she  was  fairly 
launched  upon  the  sea  of  spoken  words. 
The  old  distaste  was  being  overcome 
and  a  few  weeks  of  earnest  labor  found 
her  struggling  through  the  first  lessons 
in  her  reader  and  breaking  out  into 
conversation.  At  last  there  came 
a  happy  day  when  she  could  pro- 
nounce new  words  so  well  that  they 
needed  no  correction.  This  called 
forth  so  much  praise  from  her  teacher 
that  she  deemed  her  education  in  this 
line  completed,  and  immediately  turned 
her  attention  to  the  sign  language  as  a 
means  of  communication.  All  efforts 
to  arouse  the  lost  enthusiasm  failed  and 
it  was  feared  her  speech  would  prove  a 
failure  also.  Just  at  this  time  her 
teacher  was  called  away  by  sickness, 
and  Linnie's  training  in  articulation 
received  no  more  attention  until 
she  reached  home  in  June.  Her 
parents  found  it  difficult  to  fol- 
low her  rapid  spelling  and  Lin- 
nie soon  detected  it.  Her  voice 
was  suggested  as  a  means  of  communi- 
cation, and  to  her  great  delight  she 
found  that  her  parents  could  readily 
understand  her  speech.  Even  Baby 
May  eagerly  caught  the  words  as  they 
fell  from  Linnie's  lips.  Speech  now 
became  a  part  of  her  daily  life. 
Though  thick  and  uncertain  at  times, 
it  is  speech.  The  lips  will  never  again 
be  closed,   the  last  difficulty  has  been 


surmounted,  and  all  the  avenues  are 
now  open  to  that  once  darkened 
mind.  What  a  transformation!  The 
child,  who  was  little  more  than 
flesh  and  blood,  wearing-  the  tedious 
hours  away  with  idle,  folded  hands, 
or  making  her  life  miserable  by 
fruitless  attempts  to  make  the  most 
simple  wants  known,  now  voices  the 
deepest  emotions  of  the  human  heart 
in  correct  English  speech.  Is  it  for  us 
to  say  what  the  future  has  in  store  for 
her? 

Again  we  hear  the  doubting  voice; 
we  see  the  look  of  incredulity.  Linnie 
is  able  to  do  these  things  because  she 
has  a  bright,  active  mind,  a  patience 
that  laughs  at  all  discouragement, 
a  will  power  whose  only  master  is  her 
better  judgment,  and  a  continuity  of 
purpose  that  holds  her  steadfast  in  the 
line  of  duty.  She  is  no  marvel,  no 
wonder.  She  is  simply  a  pure  unspoil- 
ed girl,  making  the  most  of  the  powers 
God  has  given  her,  earnestly  endeavor- 
ing "to  be  good  every  day,  and  to  let 
the  goodness  show  in  her  face." 

Linnie  is  spending  her  well-earned 
vacation  visiting  in  various  parts  of 
the  state  with  her  teacher,  Miss  Dora 
Donald.  The  first  of  September  will 
find  her  in  the  Iowa  College  for  the 
Blind,  at  Vinton,  ready  to  take  up  the 
regular  line  of  studies  provided  by  that 
institution. 
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THURSDAY,    OCTOBER   7,    1807. 


SUPERINTENDENT    OF       ASIXCM    FOR 
BLIND  TO  SEEK  OTHER  FIELDS. 


The  Resignation  Proves  n  Surprise  to 
tlie  Trustees  of  the  Institution — The 
Resignation  to  TiUie  Effect  Jan.  1< 
1898— Place  Will  Not  Be  Filled  for 
Awhile, 


At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Indiana  institute  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  blind,  held  yesterday  morn- 
ing, Superintendent  W.  H.  Glascock  ten- 
dered his  resignation.  It  came  in  the  nature 
of  a  great  surprise  to  the  trustees,  for  they 
had  no  idea  that  Mr.  Glascock  was  contem- 
plating anything  of  the  kind.  The  letter 
stating  Mr.  Glascock's  reasons  for  resign- 
ing was  handed  to  the  secretary  of  the 
to  read.  Ha  glanced  over  the  first  few 
lines  and  (hen  handed  It  back  to  Mr.  Glas- 
cock with  the  reauest  that  he  read  it.  The 
letter  was  as  follows: 

"As  I  desire  to  re-enter  public  school  work 
I  herewith  tender  to  you  my  resignation  as 
superintendent  of  the  Indiana  institute  for 
the  blind,  and  I  respectfully  ask  that  it  be 
accepted,  to  take  effect  Jan.  5,  1898.  In  giv- 
ing up  the  position  at  this  time,  it  is  grati- 
fying1 to  know  that  the  buildings,  grounds 
and  equipments  are  in  excellent  condition, 
and  that  the  work  is  in  the  hands  of  an 
earnest,  loyal  corps  of  officers  and  teachers. 
The  labors  of  the  position  have  been  reduced 
to  a  minimum  by  the  continuous  co-oper- 
ation of  your  board  and  of  my  assistants  in 
the  institution,  and  to  this  fact  is  due  what- 
ever of  success  has  come  to  the  institution 
during  the  past  three  years. 

"Wherever  my  work  may  be  I  shall  not 
lose  my  interest  in  the  progress  of  this 
splendid  institution,  nor  shall  I  cease  to  be 
grateful  for  the  faithful,  sympathetic  sup- 
port I  have  received  from  you  and  my  as- 
sistants.   Slnceiely  yours. 

"W.  H.  GLASCOCK." 


As  th  Mr.  Glascock';- 

In  reslgntafj  he  migbl 

up  public  school  work.  He  was  ek«ted  for 
-  a/I  term  as  superintendent  of  the  In- 
stltutlon  in  April.  The  term  Is  Ci 
of  three  years,  and  had  he  remain 
would  have  had  two  years  and  a  half  more 
to  serve.  After  leaving  the  Institution  ho 
will  take  a  six  months'  course  in  the  State 
university  at  Bloomlngton.  After  that  be 
will  probably  go  to  some  other  university 
not  yet  decided  upon.  Mr.  Glascock  says 
this  is  something  he  has  been  wanting  to  do 
for  the  past  fifteen  years,  but  was  never 
before  so  situated  that  he  could  do  so. 

During  the  throe,  years  that  Mr.  Glascock 
has  been  superintendent  many  Improve- 
ments have  been  made. 

The  board  will  not  appoint  Mr.  Glascock's 
successor  until  the  next  regular  meeting, 
which  will  occur  Dee.   1. 

The  board  was  unable  to  find  any  one  to 
fill  the  vacancy  in  the  musical  department 
caused  by  the  death  of  Prof.  R.  A.  New- 
land.  Miss  Bertha,  Campbell  of  Anderson 
was  selected  to  act  as  assistant.  She  re- 
cently completed  a  three  years'  course  of 
study  in  Germany. 
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BOTH  ARE   BLIND. 


One  Man  Buys   Goods    and  the  Other  At 
tends  to  the  Sales. 

Away  back  in  war  times  T.  J.  Lock- 
wood  went  to  the  front.  He  was  a  good 
60ldier  until  he  lost  his  sight.  A  rifle 
ball  put  out  one  eye,  and  the  shock  and 
concussion  so  affected  the  other  that  it 
was  destroyed.  Totally  blind,  Mr.  Lock- 
wood  came  back  to  his  old  home  and  for 
a  time  was  discouraged.  Then  he  decid- 
ed that  there  were  things  that  he  could 
flo  to  earn  a  livelihood.  He  set  up  a 
store  and  dealt  in  men's  merchandise 
in  Buda,  His. 

The  man  who  was  the  buyer  for  Mr. 
Lockwood  was  and  is  J.  Oechsley.  He 
worked  for  Mr.  Lockwood  for  many 
years  and  was  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  his  employees.  But  one  day 
misfortune  came  to  him.  Oddly  enough 
it  struck  at  his  eyes.  He  was  laid  low 
with  a  nervous  affliction,  and  when  he 
was  able  to  be  told  of  it  the  doctors  an- 
nounced to  him  that  he  was  to  go 
through  life  in  the  same  condition  as 
his  employer.  His  sight  was  gone  and 
never  would  be  restored. 

In  the  hour  of  his  most  trying  experi- 
ence his  old  employer  came -to  him,  and 
the  men  went  to  the  old  store.  Mr. 
Oechsley  knew  the  place  by  heart.  He 
found  that  he  could  tell  as  of  old  the 
difference  that  lie  in  materials. 

His  whole  energy  was  thrown  into 
the  work  he  had  put  himself  to  do,  and 
in  a  short  time  it  was  found  that  as  a 
buyer  of  goods  he  was  almost  as  good  us 
before  the  calamity  overtook  him. — 
Chicago  Times-Herald. 
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THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  INSTITUTION  FOR 
THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 


The  Success  of  This  Splendid  School 

Uunder  the  Supervision  of 

Mr.  John  E.  Rau. 


JOHN   E.    RAY. 


THE  PRESS-VISITOR, 


RALEIGH,  N.  C,  OCTOBER  18,  1897. 


In  writing  up  the  interests  of~ 
the  city  of  Raleigh  and  the  State 
institutions  located  therein,  we 
come  with  pleasure  to  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and 
the  Blind.  There  are  two  insti- 
tutions of  the  kind  in  Raleigh — 
one  for  the  white  and  the  other  for 
the  colored  pupils.  The  white 
institution  is  located  on  North 
Salisbury  street,  and  the  colored 
on  Bloodworth  street.  They  are 
both  large  and  commodious  build- 
ings and  are  under  the  personal 
management  of  a  true  Christian 
gentleman,  one  who  is  thoroughly 
interested  in  the  work  he  has  un- 
dertaken. We  refer  to  that  distin- 
guished scholar,  Mr.  John  E.  Ray. 

In  telling  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  about  these  institutions 
we  desire  to  say  that  they  are  among 
the  best  managed  in  the  country. 
This  institution,  to  begin  with,  is 
not  an  asylum,  as  a  great  many  of 
our  people  seem  to  think,  but  is  a 
part  of  the  public  school  system 
of  our  State.  It  is  a  school  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word,  a  place 
where  boys  and  girls  whose  sight 
or  hearing  is  so  defective  as  to 
render  it  impracticable  for  them 
to  receive  an  education  in  the 
schools  near  thei  '  respective 
homes.  It  is  in  no  sense  an  asy- 
lum, nor  a  hospital  for  the  treat- 
ment of.  disease,  nor  a  refuge  for 
homeless  children,  but  the  prime 
object  of  this  noble  institution  is 
the  mental,  physical  and  moral  de- 
velopment of  the  children  who 
are  placed  therein. 

This  institution  was  first  organ- 
ized in  North  Carolina  in  1845, 
and  began  with  seven  pupils,  and 
during    that    year  seventeen  en- 
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I  tered.     In    1847    the  Legislature 
passed  an  act  to  provide  a  suitable 
building  for  the  comfortable  ac- 
I  commodations  of  the  deaf  mutes 
I  and   blind   persons  in  the  State, 
and  appropriated  $5,000  for  this 
purpose.       In    1849    the   corner- 
stone of  the  main  building  of  the 
I  white    institution   was    laid,  and 
from  that  day  the  institution  com- 
menced to  thrive  and  grow.  Suit- 
j  able  buildings  have  been  erected 
I  as  they  were  needed,  and  to-day 
'.  this  is  one  of  the  grandest  insti- 
tutions in  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  as  soon  as  they  get  cer- 
tain   new    buildings    erected,  for 
which   they  now   have  plans,  we 
will  have  one  of  the  leading  and 
best  managed  institutions  in  the 
South. 

On  the  1st  day  of  October,  1896, 
the     Institution     was    fortunate 
|  enough  to  secure  as  Principal  Mr. 
John  E.  Ray,  who  was  a  teacher 
in  the   Institution  from  1875  to 
1885,  but  who  had  been  away  to 
other  States  making  a  name  and 
reputation    for    himself.     He    re- 
turned to   his   old  home  institu- 
tion  after  eleven    years'  absence 
with  a  high  reputation,  and  took 
|the  superintendency.     Mr.  Ray's 
zeal  in  securing  the  advantages 
of  the  school  to  those  for  whose 
■  benefit  it  was  established  is  very 
great  indeed.     Ever  since  he  has 
taken    charge  of  the    institution 
I  he  has  been  hard  at  work  increas- 
ing  the    number  of  pupils   and 
simplifying   the    system    of    the 
school.     And  to  show  that  he  has 
been  fast  making  a  record  for  him- 
self, he  has  to-day  control  of  one 
J  of  the  most  successful  institutions 
of  the  kind  in  the  South.     When 
he  first  accepted  the  superinten- 
dency, after  repeated  solicitations 
from  the  Board  .of  Trustees,  Octo- 
ber 1st,  1896,  there  were  97  white 
pupils  and  111  colored  in  attend- 
'  ance.        To-day     they     number, 
white,  126,  colored,  142;  and  are 
taught  almost  everything  that  is 
taught  in  the  public  high  schools. 
With  Mr.  Ray  the  question  of  all 
questions  is  what  to  teach,   and 
how  to  teach,  in  order  to  send  out 
men  and  women — not  grown-up 
babies — independent,  self-respect- 
ing,   self-reliant,    self-supporting 
wealth-producers,    bread-winners, 
worthy  of  the  respect  of  every  one 
who  meets  them.     Unless  this  is 
done    he   feels   that  he  has  not 
done  his  duty,  but  has  failed  to 
discharge    the    duties   attending 
the   position.     When   the  pupils 
are  turned  out  or  discharged  from 
this  institution  as  graduates  we 
shall    have   fewer    great,  strong, 
deaf  men  going  about  the  coun- 
try  peddling,  and  not  so  many 
blind   men  standing  at  the  street 
corners  selling  matches  and  pen- 


cils, grinding  hand-organs  and 
begging.  This  is  what  Mr.  Ray 
thinks  is  the  object  of  the  institu- 
tion and  it  is  his  desire  to  place 
it  where  it  can  so  teach  boys  and 
girls  to  be  self-supporting  and  in- 
dependent. 

The  musical  department  of 
both  departments  for  the  blind  is 
a  special  feature,  and  orchestral 
music  is  taught,  not  so  much  as 
an  accomplishment,  but  as  a 
trade.  In  this  department  the 
pupils  are,  in  addition  to  their 
music,  taught  to  tune  pianos  as  a 
trade.  The  musical  director,  Mr. 
John  A.  Simpson,  has  been  in 
this  line  for  forty  years,  and  this 
department  stands  scarcely  second 
to  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  in  Boston,  and  he 
says  that  eighty-five  percent,  of 
the  blind  pupils  who  graduate 
here  are  now  earning  their  own 
living  as  teachers  in  both  literary 
and  musical  directions.  Another 
feature  of  this  institution  is  the 
high  moral  character  of  the 
pupils.  The  percentage  of  those 
who  go  wrong  is  very  small  in- 
!  deed. 

Auother  improvement  has  re- 
cently been  added  to  the  musical 
department.  The  building  has 
been  divided  up  into  rooms,  with 
j  a  glass  door  to  each,  through 
which  the  teacher  can  see  that 
the  pupils  keep  up  with  their 
practice  without  actually  being 
in  the  room.  In  this  manner  the 
teacher  can  look  after  a  larger 
number  of  pupils. 

The  last  Legislature  appropri- 
ated $57,500  to  this  institution 
for  improvements  and  building 
purposes,  and  provisions  are  be- 
ing made  for  several  handsome 
new  buildings  to  be  erected  at  an 
early  date.  The  colored  depart- 
ment is  now  completing  a  very 
attractive  $5,000  annex,  which 
will  add  much  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  that  department. 

Two  large  buildings  will,  in  the 
near  future,  be  erected  by  the 
white  department,  that  is,  as  soon 
as  the  appropriation  of  the  Legis- 1 
lature  is  in  hand.  Provisions  in 
these  buildings  will  be  made  for  [ 
a  very  large  modern  assembly- 
room,  gymnasium  and  dormi- 
tories for  boys,  to  accommodate 
at  least  150 ;  another  building- 
will  be  erected  as  an  industrial 
building  and  heating  plant. 
There  will  be  in  this  building  de- 
partments for  all  trades  teach- 
ings. Similar  improvements  in 
buildings  are  contemplated  for 
the  colored  department.  When 
the  new  buildings  are  erected  and 
completed  this  will  be  a  model 
establishment. 

Mr.  Ray  is   certainly  a  builder 
of  institutions,  and  every  one  that 
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he  has  as  yet  been  connected  with  ' 
has   had    added    many    new  and 
up-to-date     improvements      that 
have  benefited  the  institutions. 

We  are  glad  that  North  Caro- 
lina has  secured  such  an  abb- 
man  as  superintendent  of  her  In- 
stitution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
and  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Ray  has  been  ably  assisted 
in  his  work  at  the  institution  for 
the  present  efficient  Board  of 
Trustees,  who  are  as  follows: 

Officers  of  the  Board — President, 
C.    T.   Bailey;  Secretary  ex  oil"  ■ 
John  E.  Ray;  Treasurer  ez  ollu 

W.  H.  Worth. 

Executive  Committee — C.  T.  Bai- 
ley, Chairman;  Jas.  H.  Young, 
R.  C.  Rivers,  George  Tonuofifski, 
and  Chas.  E.  McNamara. 

Education  Committee — B.  F. 
Montague,  Chairman:  Geo.  Ton- 
noffski,  and  Chas.  E.  McNamara. 

Committee    on     Building*     and 
Grounds — R.     C.    Rivers,    J.    A.  ; 
Briggs,  and  J.  H.  Young. 

Board  of  Trustees — C.  T.  Bailey, 
Chairman;  James  A.  Briggs,  B. 
F.  Montague,  James  H.  Young, 
R.  C.  Rivers. 
Chas.  E.  McNamara. 

Principal — John  E.  Ray,  A.  M. 

Mr.  Jas.  A.  Briggs  and  Mr.  B. 
F.  Montague  are  the  oldest  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  they 
have  done  much  to  advance  and 
promote  the  interest  of  this  insti- 
tution, and  their  efforts  are  appre- 
ciated by  the  people  of  North 
Carolina.  I  take  pleasure  in  com- 
mending these  gentlemen  for  their 
noble  and  unselfish  work.  The 
results  show  for  themselves  and 
are  truly  gratifying.  There  are 
also  some  of  the  new  members 
who  bid  fair  to  be  just  and  useful 
as  these  gentlemen,  when  they 
have  served  as  long. 

JOHX  E.   KAY. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  was 
born  and  reared  in  Wake  county, 
not  far  from  Raleigh,  and  at  an 
early  age  graduated  with  first 
honors  of  his  class  from  the  Wake 
Forest  College  (this  was  in  1875) ' 
with  a  full  A.  M.  degree.  Just  i 
before  he  graduated  he  was  elected, , 
without  solicitation,  to  a  position 
as  teacher  in  the  North  Carolina 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  , 
and  the  Blind  at  Raleigh.  He 
accepted  the  position  and  jr& 
j  mained  in  The  institution  for  ten 
(years.  In  1885  be  left  his  posi- 
tion with  the  institution  and  for 
two  years  devoted  his  time  to  the 
Baptist  State  Convention,  having 
charge  of  the  mission  and  Sunday- 
school  work.  In  1887  he  was 
tendered,  without  solicitation  on 
his  part,  the  superintendency  of 
the  Colorado  Deaf  and  Dumb  and 
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Blind  Institution  at  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado.  He  accepted 
the  position  and  found  that  the 
school  was  very  small,  having 
only  about  fifty  pupils.  He  re- 
mained with  this  institution  seven 
years.  During  his  superinten- 
dency  of  this  institution,  and 
through  his  efforts,  seven  new 
buildings,  four  of  which  were 
very  large  and  as  handsome  as 
could  be  found  in  any  State,  were 
erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $150,- 
000.  Through  Mr.  Ray's  per-  j 
sonal  work  the  attendance  in- 
creased to  135  pupils.  This  is  a  j 
remarkable  record,  considering 
the  fact  that  Colorado  is  a  small 
State  and  the  population  is  not  so  j 
many. 
_  In  1894,  at  the  unanimous  so- 
licitation of  the  board  of  trustees 

of  the  Kentucky  Institution  for 
Deaf  Mutes,  he  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  superintendent  of  that  in- 
stitution, at  Danville,  Ky.,  much 
to  the  regret  of  the  people  of  Colo- 
rado, and  in  the  month  of  August 
took  charge  of  the  Kentucky  in- 
stitution. .  When  he  first  took 
chaifc3  the  attendance  was  only 
190;  when  he  left,  in  1896,  the 
attendance  was  nearly  350,  which 
shows  a  grand  increase  in  pupils 
in  two  years.  In  addition  to  this, 
through  Mr.  Ray's  influence,  three 
new  buildings  were  erected.  But 
for  the  fact  that  the  State  Senato- 
rial muddle  was  on  in  full  force 
at  this  time  that  institution  would 
have  secured  an  appropriation  of 
$60,000,  which  would  have  sent 
it  ahead  in  flying  colors. 

Ahout  this  time,  after  being  re- 
peatedly solicited,  Mr.  Ray  accept- 
ed the  proposition  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Raleigh  institution  and  re- 
turned to  his  old  State  and  took 
charge  of  the  institution  here.  ' 

Mr.  Ray  is  an  ideal  Christian 
gentleman,  who  has  had  a  very 
successful  career  and  who  has  a 
brilliant  future  before  him.  His 
heart  is  in  his  work,  and  he  is  a 
competent  and  assiduous  worker 
in  all  branches  of  his  work.  He 
is  a  fine  executive  officer  and  has 
a  national  reputation  in  his  line 
of  work. 
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Lerche  who  was  appointed  his  guardian 
several  years  ago.  After  the  death  of  her 
first  husband,  John  G.  Bethune,  who  was 
Tom's  manager  nearly  the  entire  time  he 
was  before  the  public,  there  was  a  long 
legal  struggle  between  her  and  her  father- 
in-law,  James  N.  Bethune,  who  owned  Tom 
and  Tom's  mother  as  slaves,  and  still 
claimed  the  sole  proprietorship  of  the  mu- 
sician. Tom  had  been  a  valuable  piece  of 
property,  and  had  brought  him  a  large  in- 
come for  many  years.  It  is  said  that  he 
earned  several  hundred  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, and  Colonel  Bethune  naturally  ob- 
jected to  losing  so  lucrative  an  investment. 
It  is  not  probable  that  Tom  will  ever  appear 
in  public  again.  Although  his  peculiar  fac- 
ulties are  retained,  his  health  is  feeble,  and 
his  mind  has  weakened  with  age.  He 
spends  much  of  his  time  at  the  piano,  play- 
ing his  old  pieces  and  practicing  new  ones, 
which  he  picks  up  as  readily  as  he  did  years 
ago.  He  can  repeat  with  remarkable  accu- 
racy any  simple  composition  that  is  played 
for  him. — William  E.  Curtis  in  The  Becord, 
Chicago. 
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BLIND  TOM,  the  weak-witted,  sight- 
less negro,  whose  phenomenal  gifts  as 
a  pianist,  and  whose  unnatural  powers  of 
memory  and  mimicry  were  the  wonder  of 
the  world  some  years  ago,  is  now  a  gray- 
headed,  infirm  old  man,  living  in  retire- 
ment in  a  little  cottage  on  the  highlands 
of  Navesink,  on  the  New  Jersey  shore  of 
New   York  Bay,   in  charge  of  Mrs.  Eliza 
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SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND  URGED. 


Mrs.  C.  P.  Sampson  Demands  the 
Erection  of  a  Building. 


Fund  Set  Aside  for  That  Purpose  Has 
Eecn  Long  Lying  Idle. 


Ordinance    Passed    in  1892   and   $50,000 
Appropriated  for  the  Purpose. 


Trustees    Worried    by    a   Tcnnit   for   « 
Bain  in  Michigan  Avenue. 


SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND  DEMANDED. 

FUND  IS  LYING  IDLE. 
"I  ask  of  this  committee  as  its  simple  dtity 
that  it  proceed  to  carry  out  the  ordinance 
of  the  city,  and  from  (Jhe  appropriation 
granted  for  that  specific  purpose  erect  a 
public  school  building  for  the  blind  children 
of  Chlca 

These  were  the  words  of  Mrs.  C.  P.  Samp- 
son as  she  faced  the  building  and  grounds 
committee  of  the  board  of  education  yester- 
day afternoon. 

"I    ask,    moreover,"   she   continued,   with 
dramatic   vigor,    "what   has   become  of  the 
$80,000    which    the    council   gave?    It  can  be 
j  used    for   no   other  purpose  Mian  that  indi- 
i     and    yet   all    record   of  it  has  disap- 
peared.   I  have  tried  again  and  again  to  find 
where  the  record  of  it  is  kept,  but  no  reports 
■■how  a  trace  of  it.    It  is  not  among  the  ape- 
funds,    and   no   individual   report    of  it 
been  made.    Gentlemen,  I  ask  y„ou 
where    that  money  is,   the  money  that  was 
lucate  my  blind  child  and  many  others 
throughout    the   city   who   have  never  seen 
.he  light." 

The  attack  was  so  sharp  that  the  commit- 
teemen were  stunned  for  a  moment  into  si- 
lence. Thomas  Brenan,  although  not  on 
the  buildings  and  grounds  committee,  was 
present  to  assist  in  the  agitation.  He  brought 
oint  with  a  brief  declaration 
of  the  circumstances  attending  the  passage 
of  tli'  e,  which,  after  a  campaign 

of  several  months  led  by  Mrs.  Sampson,  was 
introduced  in  1S92  by  Alderman  Mahony.  He 
that  in  1S94  a  site  had'  heen 
purchased  in   West  Nineteenth  street,  near 
Douglas    park,    in    close    proximity    to   the 
Eor  adull   blind,  and  that  immediately 
ward    plans,   at    the  instigation  of  the 
■ommittee,    were    ordered  drawn  by  Archi- 
dler, 

FIND  IS  ONLY  BURIED. 
That  step,   he  declared,  had  been  the  end 
in,  and  he  wished  to  know  where- 
fore.   With  this  assistance  the  members  of 
:he  commit..'    were  quick  to  recall  the  ex- 
ii    appropriation  fund, 
ident    Lane   explained  that   the 
'und    '  1   not  lost,  and  that  it 

balance  of  the  general 
priation.  He  denied  that  $50,000 
'1    directly    by    the   city  for 
<l    institution    and    insisted  that 
he  Ordinance  merely  set  aside  that  amount 
rom  :'  I  appropriation  for  the  spe- 

I    '■-    ■■    ■  ■     of  procedure,  he  as- 
■erted,  gave  the  committee  right  to  proceed 

iv  fit. 
This  Interpretation  of  the  ordinance  was 
igorously  combated,  and  the  truth  will  not 
■led  until  research  enables  the 
ording  to  be  brought  before  the 
ommittee  at  the  meeting  of  April  10,  when 
tie  matter  is  to  be  a  special  order  of  busi- 

Discusslon,  however,  continued.  Louis  A 
iCohtz  and  President  Halle  led  in  the  offerl 

ig  of  explanations.  The  former  declared' 
hat  the  plan  was  impracticable  from  the 
t  that  no  provision  was  Included  for  the 
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that   thi    blind  children  are  scattered  over 
every   part   of  the  i  .  .         ■ 

chlldiri  ii  i    I  o  build  a  dormitory  at  the 
school   .- 1 1 1 ■  I   keep  them  there  from  Moi 
morning   to    Friday    night.     Thi    i 
Hon  did  not  provld«   (or   that,  and  afti 
purchase    of  the  site,    which  cost  $6,000,  the 
remaining    $44,000     was    placed    away   Intact 
and  thi    projeel  shel\  i  d." 

Mrs.  Sampson  retorted  to  this  with  the 
pithy  statement,  "We  don't  ask  you  to  cHo 
anything  more  than  erect  the  building.  Give 
us  that,  as  you  are  ordered  to  do,  and  we 
will  solve  the  remaining  problems." 
QL  EST  ION    IS   POSTPONED. 

President  Halle  and  Superintendent  Lane 
argued  that  the  blind  should  be  given  public 
education,  but  both  hinted  that,  like  the 
care  of  the  feeble  minded,  the  case  was  one 
for  the  state  rather  than  for  the  city.  In, 
an  unsettled  state,  the  question  was  at  last 
postponed  to  come  up  as  a  special  call. 

Mrs.  Sampson,  after  the  meeting,  spoke 
with  indignation  of  the  dilatory  tactics  that 
had  been  employed  by  the  committee. 
"When  I  secured  the  appropriation  through 
the  city  council,"  she  said,  "I  thought  that 
an  educational  opportunity  for  my  little 
daughter  was  close  at  hand,  but  I  soon  found 
that  a  hostile  influence  was  working  against 
me  in  the  board'  of  education.  After  a  long 
delay  the  site  was  bought,  and  for  a  while 
I  took  hope".  Once  the  plans  were  ordered 
from  the  architect,  but  he  never  carried  out 
his  instructions,  or,  rather,  as  is  evident 
from  the  statements  of  Mr.  Kohtz  and  Mr 
Halle,  they  were  countermanded.  Every  ef-j 
fort  has  been  made  to  place  the  blind  in  thel 
category  with  the  feeble  minded^They  don't' 
belong  there,  for  with  opportunity  they  learn 
easily.  A  city  like  Chicago  Is  bound  to  edu- 
cate Its  helpless  blind.  Families  with  blind 
children  do  not,  under  existing  conditions, 
report  them  to  census  gatherers..  They,  es- 
pecially the  foreigners,  are  afraid  that  the 
children  will  be  taken  to  a  state  school,  and 
they  don't  want  them  to  go.  A  public  school 
is  the  only  remedy.  It  exists  for  the  deaf, 
why  not  for  the  blirodi?" 

Mrs.  Sampson,  intends  to  have  powerful 
representation  at  the  meeting,  where  the 
fate  of  the  fund  will  be  settled. 
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BLIND,  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


Mrs.  W.  W.  Rice  is  a  widow  living  at  the 
little  village  of  Wyatt,  In  Ellis  County, 
Tex.  Her  youngest  child  is  little  Ruby, 
just  past  her  tenth  birthday.  When  but 
two  years  old  she  was  stricken  with  a  se- 
vere Illness,  which  left  her  totally  blind 
and  deaf,  and  she  has  never  since  been 
able  to  articulate.  In  spite  of  her  great 
misfortune,  Ruby  Is  a  bright.  Intelligent 
and  pretty  child.  When  a  reporter  called, 
Ruby  and  another  little  girl  were  seated 
on  the  floor  eating  pecans.  Although  un- 
able to  see  or  hear,  she,  by  some  means, 
seemed  to  know  that  a  stranger  was  In  the 
house,  and  began  at  once  to  find  him. 
Having  located  him,  she  grasped  his  hand 
In  welcome.  Some  of  Ruby's  performances 
are  Indeed  remarkable.  Her  sister  handed 
her  a  needle  and  spool  of  thread.  The 
child  put  both  the  end  of  the  thread  and 
eye  of  the  needle  In  her  mouth,  and,  taking 
them  out  again,  quickly  passed  the  thread 
through  the  needle's  eye.  She  seemed  to 
locate  the  eye  of  the  needle  with  her 
tongue.  As  Is  the  case  with  most  blind 
persons.  Ruby's  sense  of  touch  is  remark- 
ably acute. 

Her  sense  of  smell  Is  very  keen.  Ruby 
seems  to  be  as  fond  of  dolls  as  the  average 
little  girl,  and  displays  wonderful  skill  In 
cutting  out  and  making  dresses,  aprons, 
capes,  etc.,  for  her  mimic  babies.  She  has 
a  habit  of  inspecting  the  trimming  and 
style  of  cut  of  the  dresses  of  lady  visitors, 
and  she  shows  great  ingenuity  In  so  cut- 
ting and  trimming  her  doll's  wardrobe. 
Her  sewing  Is  not  confined  to  her  fingers 
by  any  means.  She  Is  equally  expert  with 
the  sewing-machine,  and  Is  very  fond  of 
operating  It. 

After  cutting  and  sewing  her  doll's 
clothes  she  also  cuts  and  works  the  button- 
holes and  sews  on  the  buttons.  She  Is,  for 
the  most  part,  self  taught.  She  keeps  hpr 
clothes  In  her  own  trunk,  and  does  not 
allow  anyone  else  to  put  anything  In  It. 
Not  long  ago  her  sister  put  some  aprons 
In  Ruby's  trunk,  but  they  were  soon  discov- 
ered by  the  little  miss  and  were  summarily 
cast  upon  the  floor. 

TEACHING    THE    BLIND. 


THE     RECENT    REMARKABLE     PROGRESS 
IN    METHODS    OF    WORK. 


THEIR    SUCCESS  AS   ILLUSTRATED  IN   DIFFERENT 
CLASSES— TYPEWRITERS     FOR     THE     BLIND- 
TEACHING      ARITHMETIC. 

Considering  the  constant  and  serious  diffi- 
culties which  present  themselves  as  obstacles 
to  the  teaching  of  the  blind,  the  progress  of 
late  years  in  this  work  has  been  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  things  in  the  history  of  education. 
There  is  in  this  city,  in  the  New-York  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  at  Ninth-ave.  and  Thirty- 
fourth-st.,  a  school  which  ranks  high  among  its 
kind,  where  all  the  best  modern  methods  of  that 
branch  of  instruction  may  be  seen.  To  a  stranger 
the  sight  of  the  various  classes  working  busily 
away  "in  the  darkness"  seems  pathetic  as  well 
as  interesting,  but  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
being  with  the  children  daily  lose  much  of  this 
feeling.  In  accordance  with  the  truth  which  ap- 
plies to  the  blind  in  general,  these  pupils  are,  al- 
most without  exception,  of  happy,  cheerful  dis- 
positions. Their  affliction  apparently  has  not  de- 
prived them  of  any  power  of  enjoying  them- 
selves, and  their  chatter  and  laughter  in  play 
hours  are  precisely  like  those  of  ordinary  chil- 
dren. Instead  of  being  obliged  to  encourage 
them  to  amuse  themselves  with  games,  the 
teachers  say  they  have  to  be  continually  on  the 
watch  to  restrain  the  pupils  from  too  reckless 


romping  about  the  rooms  and  corridors.  They 
are  perfectly  fearless,  and  it  is  extremely  rare 
for  one  to  meet  with  an  accident  in  going  around 
the  building. 

The  course  of  study  is  modelled  as  nearly  as 
possible  upon  that  of  the  public  schools,  the 
pupils  being  enabled  to  pass  the  regular  Regents' 
examinations  of  the  State  University  In  all  the 
Important  subjects.  But  as  the  chief  object  in 
educating  the  blind  must  be  to  make  them  self- 
supporting,  most  of  the  attention  is  spe'it  upon 
the  things  which  are  of  practical  value.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  all  the  various  classes, 
though  from  its  peculiar  nature  the  work  in  all 
of  them  is  interesting;  but  there  are  some  which 
are  more  effective  than  others,  by  reason  of  the 
apparatus  used. 

Geography  is.  successfully  taught  by  means  of 
dissected  maps,  which  the  pupils  fit  together 
with  quick,  clever  fingers,  seldom  making  mis- 
takes after  once  appreciating  a  boundary  line 
and  the  shape  of  a  country  or  continent.  De- 
pressions in  the  surface  of  the  map  stand  for 
lakes  or  rivers;  raised  ridges  for  mountains,  and 
small  briss  pegs  for  cities.  The  power  of  loca- 
tion through  the  sense  of  touch  is  nowhere  more 
clearly  shown  than  in  the  children's  ablity  to 
distinguish  between  different  cities  in  a  State 
or  country,  where  the  pegs  are  sprinkled  about 
as  thickly  as  pins  on  a  cushion.  Besides  the 
dissected  maps,  which  are  useful  for  details, 
there  are  whole  ones,  both  flat  and  spherical, 
representing  the  world,  and  in  passing  their 
sensitive  finger-tips  rapidly  over  these  the  chil- 
dren gain  a  still  better  idea  of  the  general  for- 
mation of  the  earth. 

In  the  kindergarten  department  the  blind  little 
ones  accomplish  the  same  sort  of  work  as  their 
seeing  brothers  and  sisters.  They  model  in  clay 
and  learn  the  various  geometrical  forms,  such 
as  angles  and  squares,  by  means  of  slats  and 
blocks.  Whenever  possible,  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  such  forms  is  illustrated  by  familiar 
objects,  and  it  is  curious  to  set  the  children  go 
about  the  room  feeling  of  the  walls  and  fur- 
niture, discovering  many  kinds  of  angles,  to 
their  great  apparent  delight. 

The  older  pupils  are  now  taught  to  do  all  the 
writing  which  is  to  be  read  by  seeing  persons 
upon  an  ordinary  typewriter.  This  is  of  great 
assistance  to  them  in  preparing  examinations, 
writing  letters,  etc.  If  they  are  taking  an  ex- 
amination they  have  beside  them  a  list  of  the 
questions  written  out  in  the  "point  system"  of 
raised  dots.  Passing  their  hands  lightly  over 
each  question,  they  ponder  awhile  until  they 
have  decided  upon  the  answer,  and  then  write 
it  off  rapidly  and  accurately  upon  the  type-  ! 
writer.  When  they  have  occasion  to  write  any- 
thing to  be  read  by  their  blind  companions,  it  i 
is  done  upon  the  "kleidographv"  an  instrument  ' 
somewhat  resembling  a  typewriter,  designed  es- 
pecially for  the  production  of  the  embossed  writ- 
ing or  "tangible  signs."  This  kind  of  writing  is 
also  done  by  hand,  of  course,  but  the  kteido- 
graph  represents  the  same  improvement  upon 
the  hand  process  that  the  typewriter  does  upon 
ordinary   longhand. 
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IOWA'S  BLIND  MARVEL. 

Vinton,    la.,   Dec.   2.— Linnie   Haguewood, 
who  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Miss 
Dora  Donald   in   the  Iowa  College  for  the  I 
Blind  two  years  ago,  at   the  age  of  16,  is 
doubtless  a  remarkable  girl. 

Born  on  a  farm  near  Ida  Grove,  la.,  she  i 
had   no    special    training   until   two    years 
ago.       When   she   was   IS   months    old   she 
was  stricken  by  a  disease  which  came  near 
ending-  her  life. 

But  she  recovered  bereft  of  sight  and 
hearing.  She  was  deaf,  dumb  and  blind. 
Linnie's  parents  were  poor  and  she  had 
brothers  to  be  looked  after. 

There  was  no  institution  within  the 
borders  of  Iowa  that  could  receive  her. 
Her  parents  knew  not  what  to  do  save  to 
keep  her  at  home.  For  ten  years  her 
mind  remained  a  blank,  for  they  knew  not 
how   to  teach   her. 

At  the  age  of  14  the  child  happened  to 
meet  Mr.  French  of  Dubuque,  who  was  in- 
terested in  all  the  blind  and  deaf.  She 
was  two  years  at  Vinton  before  she  had  a 
special  teacher.  She  attended  the  kin- 
dergarten classes  and  grasped  all  she  could 
from  the  work  given  the  other  chiljren. 
At  the  kindergarten  Miss  Dora  Donald 
was  the  teacher.  The  other  members 
of  the  school  could  talk  and  hear.  Miss 
Donald  was  drawn  toward  Linnie,  sym- 
pathizing with  her  efforts  to  become  ac- 
quainted  with   the  outside   world. 

To  Bernard  Murphy  and  to  Miss  Dora 
Donald  is  due  the  credit  of  the  wonderful 
progress  made  by  Linnie  Haguewood.  Miss 
Donald  three  years  ago  wrote  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Vinton  Eagle  a  sketch  of 
I-ilnnie's  struggle  to  learn."  Bernard  Mur- 
phy, editor  of  the  Eagle,  seconded  Miss 
Donald's  efforts  to  help  Linnie  and  he  pub- 
lished appeal  after  appeal  for  aid  to  assist 
her.  The.  response  was  quick  and  gener- 
ous. Within  ninety  days  he  had  $1600, 
and  the  general  assembly  of  the  State  in 
1S9C  appropriated  $500,  making  $2100— a  sum 
sufficient  to  have  a  teacher  who  would 
give  her  whole  attention  to  Linnie  for 
four  years.  Miss  Donald  was  hired  as 
her  teacher. 

Her  task  seemed  hopeless.  The  girl  was 
near  16,  an  age  at  which  many  girls  have 
completed  their  education  and  are  begin- 
ning to  think  of  other  things.  To  be  sure, 
she  had  been  admitted  to  the  college  for 
the  blind  two  years  before,  but  her  real 
school   life  began   under  a  special  teacher. 

"Then,  and  not  until  then,"  writes  Miss 
Donald,  "did  Linnie's  school  life  begin. 
She  was  in  the  last  month  of  her  15th  year. 
At  present  she  is  busy  -crocheting  and 
knitting  little  Christmas  gifts  for  her 
friends,  little  baby  jackets,  balls,  hoods, 
mittens  and  "fascinators."  During  the 
year  she  makes  the  articles  and  sells  them 
as  souvenirs  to  the  many  people  who  come 
to  the  college  to  meet  this  bright,  interest- 
ing girl. 

Linnie  has  learned  the  New  York  point 
and  the  raised  print.  She  has  also  learned 
the  American  braille  and  the  English 
braille — equivalent  to  learning  to  four  lan- 
guages. She  knows  all  her  friends  by 
the    touch    of  their  hands. 

She  has  signs  for  ail  of  her  acquaint- 
ances. She  carries  a  gold  watch,  a  pres- 
ent to  her,  and  she  never  hesitates  to  tell 
you  the  time  of  day,  winding  It  and  setting 
it  whenever  she  likes. 

She  recites  the  Lord's  Prayer  by  use  of 
the  signs  common  to  the  schools  for  the 
deaf. 

She  is  familiar  with  any  combination 
of  numbers  under  1000,  can  take  you  in 
Imagination  over  all  the  world  and  point 
out  all  the  objects  of  interest. 

In  the  kindergarten  she  makes  all  sorts 
of  fancy  work.  She  writes  script  with  a 
pencil,  placing  the  paper  on  a  grooved 
beard. 

She  learned  to  write  on  her  typewriter 
so  rapidly  that  in  three  days  after  she  re- 
ceived it  she  wrote  on  it  a  letter  of  thanks 
to  those  who  presented  it  to  her. 

In  gymnastics  she  goes  through  the  evo- 
lutions with  scarcely  a  mistake,  hand- 
ling the  dumb  bells  and  clubs  and  keep- 
ing time    with  the  music. 


VICTORIIVE     MORISSEAU. 


The    Deaf,    Dumb   and    Blind 
Girl. 


BY    JOHN    BURNET. 


bosom  of  opulence,  abandons  to  the 
charity  of  strangers,  a  daughter, 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind. 

"Having  become  deaf  at  a  tender 
age,  Victorine  Morisseau  lost  by 
degrees  also  the  use  of  speech. 
Nevertheless,  when  first  placed  in 
an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
she     still    pronounced    some  words, 


This  unfortunate  young  woman 
was  born  in  1?89,  at  Saintes,  on 
the    river    Charente,   near    the  west 

coast  of  France.  Born  in  the  pos- 1  and  preserved  a  remnant  of  hearing, 
session  of  all  her  faculties,  and  in  which  slowly  disappeared,  notwith- 
the  bosom  of  a  respectable  and  opu-  standing  the  attention  of  Dr.  Itard. 
lent  family,  everything  seemed  to  Soon  a  thick  cataract  spread  a  veil 
conspire  to  promise  her  a  more  than  i  over  her  right  eye.  Two  charitable 
ordinary  share  of  the  enjoyments  of  ladies,  alarmed  at  the  misfortune 
this  life.  But  if  her  morning  sky  i  which  menaced  her,  had  recourse  to 
was  bright,  it  soon  became  fearfully  an  oculist.  He  could  only  predict 
overcast.  Yet,  though  at  once  that  the  same  calamity  would  speed- 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  and  aban-  ily  befall  the  left.  and  in  fact,  at 
doued  by  her  natural  protections,  the  age  of  twelve  she  became  com- 1 
still  all  these  calamities  seemed  only     pletelv  blind. 

heaped  upon  her,  to  display  morel  "Still  Victorine  continued  to  tin- 
strikingly  the  power  of  true  relig- 1  derstand  her  companions,  who  with 
ion.  The  rays  of  the  Sun  of  Right-  a  truly  touching  solicitude,  inform- 
eousness  pierced  even  into  the  dark  ed  her  of  every  subject  of  their  con- 
prison  house  of  a  soul  doomed  in  in-  ver8ation.  She  spoke  to  them  in 
fancy  to  inhabit  a  living  sepulchre,  the  ianguage  0f  action,  and  they  re- 
and  solaced  the  long  years  of  a  pil-  plje(j  in  the  sarae  wayj  sne  placed 
grimage,  which,  without  a  metaph-  her  hand  upon  the  arm  0f  the  ges. 
or,  might  be  said  to  have  passed  ticulator,  and  followed  all  its  move- 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  ments. 
death.         \  "The  tuition  of  Victorine  Moris- 

Her  history  is  related  in  a  very  seau,  which  was  regularly  paid  dur- 
affecting  manner  by  M.  Bebian  in  ing  the  first  years  of  her  residence 
his  Journal,  and  Mr.  Barnard  has  in  the  institution,  suddenly  ceased, 
laid  part  of  it  before  the  American  Letters  were  written  to  the  family 
public,  in  a  translation,  or  rather  without  reply.  For  four  or  five 
abridgement  of  part  of  Bebian's  years  applications  were  renewed 
article,  which  we  take  the  liberty  to  with  similar  success.  Information 
present  to  our  readers,  as  being  far  ,  was  sought  from  the  civil  authori- 
superior  to  any  translation  we  could  j  ties  of  the  place,  where  the  mother 
produce:  of  the   miserable  girl    was    living  in 

"Hardly  can  the  pained  imagina-  circumstances  of  the  greatest  ease, 
tion  conceive  a  calamity  more  severe  I  It  was  ascertained  that  her  father, 
than  that  of  this  unfortunate  girl. 
She  has  known  the  blessings  of 
which  she  is  deprived,  and  her 
memory  cannot  but  cherish  regret  |  for  losses  in  the  colonies  of  St.  Do- 
for  their  loss.  In  a  body  subject  to  |  mingo.  After  obtainiug  this  in- 
so  many  privations,  she  bears  still  a 
sensitive  heart.  But  alas!  sensi- 
bility is  a  gift  often  deadly,  and 
one  which  almost  always  subjects 
its  possessor  to  the  deepest  pains. 
This    young    girl     whose    lot    is    so 


at  his  death,  left  her  a  comfortable 
fortune;  and  we  were  apprised  that 
she  possessed  a  right   of   indemnity 


formation,  the  administration  of  the 
institution  ordered  new  applications 
to  the  mother,  informing  her  that 
her  child  had  remained  beyond  the 
period  allowed  to  indigent  pupils, 
and  that  she  must  either  remove  or 
touching    and  whose   life  is    circum-    provide  for  her. 

scribed  in  a  circle  so  narrow,  has  "It  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
afforded  a  proof  how  far  considera-  so  many  advances  should  have  been 
tions  of  interest  can  harden  the  ineffectual.  The  family,  we  are  in- 
heart.  In  those  who  owed  her  formed,  is  of  high  character.  But 
tenderness,  care,  protection,  she  has  what  character  can  silence  law,  or 
found  nothing  but  severity,  neglect  close  the  eye  of  justice?  It  was 
and  privation.  A  mother,  will  it  determined  that  the  unfortunate 
be     believed?     A  mother,     in      the    girl  should  be  placed  in    a    hospital. 


Not  one  had  the  courage  to  prepare 
her  for  her  journey.  She  went 
away,  as  she  thought,  on  an  excur- 
sion of  pleasure.  On  her  arrival  at 
tile  great  rate  of  the  hospital,  she 
experienced  a  convulsive  sensation, 
like  that  of  terror.  She  seized  in 
alarm  the  hand  of  her  protectress, 
and  seemed  to  seek,  in  her  bosom, 
an  asylum  from  the  calamity  which 
menaced  her. 

"Victorine  was  apprised  of  her 
destination,  by  the  atmosphere  into 
which  she  entered.  'It  is  a  hospital,' 
she  said  in  her  language  of  signs; 
and  to  her,  a  hospital  was  associated 
with  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to. 
She  felt  herself  cut  off  from  those 
with  whom  she  could  communicate, 
and  gave  herself  up  to  inconsolable 
grief." 

Such  is  Mr.  Barnard's  translation. 
We  wish  we  could  present  the  whole 
of  Victorine's  history,  as  related  by 
Bebian,  but  our  limits  restrict  us  to 
a  mere  outline. 

The  superior  of  the  sisters  of 
charity,  affected,  to  see  for  the  first 
time,  an  unfortunate,  insensible  to 
her  words  as  to  her  cares,  would  at 
least  have  embraced  Victorine,  but 
the  hand  of  the  latter  fell  upon  the 
coarse  gown  of  the  sister,  and  giv- 
ing a  heart  rending  cry,  she  re- 
pulsed her  with  horror.     That  coarse 

garment  had  dissipated  all  her 
doubts.  She  knew  herself  to  be  in 
a  hospital,  and  to  her  fevered  im- 
agination, the  air  was  full  of  con- 
tagion. A  long  train  of  the  direst 
diseases  presented  themselves  to  her 
affrighted  fancy,  as  grim  spectors, 
lurking  in  the  everlasting  darkness 
which  surrounded  her,  and  all 
prompt  to  make  her  their  prey. 
Life  to  her,  now,  is  but  the  slow 
agony  of  protracted  death,  and  that 
too  without  a  friend  who  could  of- 
fer intelligible  consolation. 

Though  motives  of  interest  had 
steeled  the  heart  of  a  mother!  against 
Victorine,  yet  her  misfortune  had 
excited  the  sympathy  of  strangers. 
A  lady  whose  name  deserves  to  be 
preserved,  the  Countess  Chasseloup, 
procured  the  restoration  of  Victorine 
to  the  society  of  her  former  com- 
panions, by  engaging  to  pay  her 
board  for  a  year.  Victorine  was 
reconducted  to  the  institution,  still 
doubtful  of  her  good  fortune  till  she 
arrived  in  its  court,  she  recognized 
the  air  which  she  had  breathed  so 
'  long.  Then  she  gave  way  to  a  trans- 
port of  joy.  One  by  one  she  em- 
braced her  companions.as  they  crowd- 
ed around  her;  she  passed  her  im- 
patient fingers   over    their    features, 


their  heads,  their  arms,  she  smelted 
their  clothes  and  their  hands;  and 
Darning  each  by  the  sign  which  dis- 
tinguished her,  locked  them  anew 
in  her  arms  with  the  warmest  tender- 
ness. After  this,  the  officers  of  the 
institution  could  not  again  resolve 
to  send  away  the  unfortunate  girl, 
though  her  family  still  refused  to 
pay  her  board,  and  resisted  for  a 
long  time,  the  legal  processes  hy 
which  the  friends  of  the  unfortunate 
and  abandoned  girl  sought  to  re- 
cover her  rights  of  inheritance. 
Whether  their  efforts  were  finally 
successful,  we  do  not  know. 

Victorine  had  made  good  pro- 
gress in  her  studies  before  the 
loss  of  her  sight.  By  that  event 
her  progress  was  very  much  re- 
tarded, though  not  wholly  inter- 
rupted. A  benevolent  successor  of 
Sicard,  the  Abbe  Perier,  found 
means  to  instruct  her  in  the  truths 
of  religion,  by  expedients  similar  to 
those  which  are  used  to  enable  the 
blind  to  read  and  write.  The  good 
Abbe  says  that  he  communicated 
with  the  blind  Victorine  by  placing 
his  hand  in  her  own,  and  her  reply, 
written  on  a  blackboard  assured  him 
that  he  was  perfectly  understood. 
Thus  says  he,  after  two  years  of 
labor,  study  and  application,  on  my 
part  and  her  own,  I  succeeded  in 
teaching  her  all  that  our  religion 
directs  us  to  believe,  to  do,  or  to 
avoid,  and  she  was  judged  worthy 
to  be  admitted  to  the  Sacraments  on 
Christmas  Day,  1825.  She  receiv- 
ed them  with  all  the  marks  of  the 
faith  and  genuine  piety;  and  from 
that  time  she  has  partaken  of  them 
with  as  much  devotion  and  as  much 
profit  as  her  hearing  or  speaking 
companions. 

The  last  notice  of  this  helpless 
being  we  have  seen,  is  in  the  third 
Circular  of  the  Royal  Institution 
(page  105.)  Mademoiselle  Morel, 
one  of  the  instructresses,  in  a  me- 
moir on  religious  instruction,  says: 
"We  have  seen  this  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind  girl,  who  appeared  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  every  kind  of  enjoy- 
ment, taste  happiness  since  her  in- 
struction in  religion.  Since  then 
serenity  is  depicted  on  her  fea- 
tures, and  her  mood  is  cheerful. 
When,  lately,  I  asked  her  how  she 
passed  the  time,  she  replied  with 
an  expression  of  joy,  that  she  thought 
often  of  God,  and  the  promised  life 
to  come,  and  rejoiced  in  the  happi- 
ness which  awaited  her.  What  a 
sublime  motive  of  consolation,  and 
which  only  religion  could  give!" 

A  note  to  this  passage  announces 
the  death  of  Victorine  Morisseau 
in  1832. 
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DEAF,  DUMB  AND    BLIND. 


.Mrs.  W.  Rice  ie  a  widow  living  at  the   little  vi 
of  Wyatt,  in  Ellis  coiinty,  Tex.     Her   y  child 

is  little  Ruby,  just  jj.is-t  her  tenth  birthday  anniversary. 
In  the  fall  of  1889,  when  Ruby  was  a  little  tot  two 
years  old,  thai  fearful  plague. cerebro-spinal  menii  g 
with  the  spotted  fever  accompaniment,  became  epid- 
emic in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Rice  family.  Her 
father,  two  brothers  and  herself  were  stricken  down. 
the  father  and  one  of  the  sons  dving  with  it.  Little 
Ruby  lingered  between  life  and  deal  five    weeks, 

when  she  began  ;1  slow  recovery.  At  tin-  end  of  three 
months  she  could  sit  up,  and  from  thai  time  on  she 
had  to  learn  anew  to  walk,  just  as  she  had  learned  in 
her  babyhood.  Her  illness  left  her  totally  blind  and 
deaf,  and  she  lias  never  sii.ee  b to  articulate. 

In  spite  of  her  great  misforune,  Ruby  is  a  bright, 
intelligent  and  pretty  child.  When  the  News  rtj  . 
tatives  called  Ruby  and  another  little  girl  v.; 
on  the  floor  before  the  fire,  eating  pecans.  Although 
unable  to  see  or  hear,  she,  by  some  means,  seemed  to 
know  that  a  stranger  was  in  the  house,  and  began  at 
once  to  find  him.  Having  located  the  News  man,  she 
grasped  his  hand  in  welcome,  then  reaching  out  for 
her  brother  and  sister,  drew  their  hands  to  his,  indica- 
ting that  they  should  shake  hands   with   the   stranger. 

Some  of  Ruby's  performances  are  indeed  remarkable. 
While  the  News  man  was  present  her  Bister  handed 
her  a  needle  and  spool  of  thread.  Th.;  child  put  both 
the  of  the  thread  and  the  eye  of  the  needle  in  her 
mouth,  and,  taking  them  out  again,  quickly  passed 
the  thread  through  the  needle's  eye.  She  seemed  to 
locate  the  eye  of  the  needle  with  her  tongue.  As  in 
the  case  with  most  blind  persons.  Rub)  's  sense  of  touch 
is  remarkably  acute-.  Her  lingers  are  soft  and  slender, 
with  a  peculiar  velvety  feeling,  and  they  serve  for  her 
eye  as  well  as  fingers. 

Her  sense  of  smell  is  very  keen.  Ruby  seems  to  be 
as  fond  of  dolls  as  the  average  little  girl,  and  dis 
wonderful  skill  in  cutting  out  and  making  di 
aprons,  capes,  etc.,  for  her  mimic  babies.  She  has  a 
habit  of  inspecting  the  trimming  and  style  of  cut  of 
the  dresses  of  lady  visi-ors,  and  she  shows  great  ingen- 
uity in  so  cutting  and  trimming  her  doll's  wardrobe. 

Her  sewing  is  not  confined  to  her  lingers  by  any 
means.  She  is  equally  expert  with  the  sewing  machine, 
and  is  very  fond  of  operating  it. 

Ruby's  accomplishments  do  not  stop  at  plain  sewing. 
After  cutting  and  sewing  her  doll's  clothes  she  also 
cuts  and  works  the  buttonholes  and  sews  on  the  but- 
tons. She  is,  for  the  most  part,  self-taught  in  these 
manipulations.  She  keeps  her  clothes  Lu  her  own 
trunk,  and  does  not  allow  anyone  else  to  put  anything 
in  it.  Not  long  ago  her  sister  put  some  aprons  in 
Ruby's  trunk,  but  they  were  soon  discovered  by  the 
little  miss  and  were  summarily  cast  upon  the  floor. 
Ruby,  while  affectionate  and  amiable  in  disposition, 
is  by  no  means  devoid  of  temper. 

lksides  her  doll,  she  has  a  cat,  of  which  she  is  quite 
fond,  and  she  also  loves  to  play  with  chickens.  Not 
long  since  she  got  up  in  the  night  when  all  the  rest  of 
the  family  were  sound  asleep,  went  to  the  fowlhouse, 
where  she  found    a    hen  that    was    desirous    of  sitting. 
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Ruby  procured  a  box,  in  which  she  fixtcT  up  a  nest  of 
straw,  and,  gathering  up  all  the  eggs  she  could  find, 
some  three  or  four  dozen,  she  set  the  hen  up  in  busi- 
ness, placing  the  box  upon  the  sewing  machine,  where 
her  mother  found  it  next  morning. 

She  sometimes  goes  into  the  fowlhouse — always  at 
night — and  catches  chickens,  which  she  puts  into  a 
coop.  Next  day,  after  amusing  herself  with  them  a- 
while,  sht-  turns  them  out.  The  chickens  do  not  seem 
to  be  afraid  of  her.  As  ma y  be  supposed,  little  Ruby 
is  very  much  humored,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  she  is 
allowed  to  do  just  as  she  pleases,  and  amuse  herself  as 
suits  her  best. — Galveston  (  Tec)  News. 
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BLIND,  HE  LEADS  HIS  GLASS. 

Franz  J.  Dohmen  Will  be  Graduated  with 
Honor  from  the  University  of  Texas 
This  Summer. 

Franz  Joseph  Dohmen  of  Austin,  Tex, 
ranks  above  any  of  his  fellow-students 
of  the  present  senior  class  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Texas.  At  the  next  com- 
mencement he  will  receive  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  literature. 

The  fact  that  Mr  Dohmen  is  the  first 
honor  man  of  his  class  is  remarkable 
only  because  since  his  tenth  year  he 
has  been  totally  blind.  He  is  24  years 
old  and  was  born  at  New  Braunfeis, 
Tex,  of  German  parents.  His  father,  Dr 
Dohmen,  was  at  the  time  of  his  death 
the  state  occulist. 

When  young  Dohmen  was  10  years  old 
he  was  seized  with  an  attack  of  the 
typhoid  fever,  and  when  his  strength 
was  restored  it  was  found  that  he  had 
completely  lost  his  sight.  His  fondness 
for  study  and  his  natural  musical  taste 
have  apparently  afforded  him  ample 
recompense  for  the  loss    of  his  sight. 

He  was  placed  in  the  blind  asylum 
and  there  had  his  talents  for  music  de- 
veloped, and  at  the  same  time  re- 
ceived preparatory  training  for  his  uni- 
versity career. 

While  he  was  studying  in  the  blind 
asylum  he  received  training  in  a  sys- 
tem of  writing  that  has  been  invaluable 
to  him  while  a  student  in  the  university. 
This  system  consists  of  piercing  full  of 
small  holes  a  stiff  waxed  paper  by 
means  of  a  sharp  instrument,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  hole  being  determined  by  a 
small  metal  frame  held  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  paper;  this  furnishes  projec- 
tions which  the  blind  learn  to  read  as 
readily  as  they  do  raised  letters. 

Mr  Dohmen  Is  a  master  of  this  sys- 
tem and  ■writes  it  as  rapidly  as  an  or- 
dinary writer  does  longhand.  He  comes 
to  the  university  dally  with  his  note- 
book, attends  classes,  takes  notes,  and 
goes  about  the  building  so  easily  and 
naturally  that  the  loss  of  his  sight  is 
Scarcely  noticed.  When  a  term  exami- 
nation occurs  he  writes  his  answers  to 
the  questions  according  to  his  short- 
hand system  for  the  blind,  and  then 
takes  his  replies  home  and  makes  a 
neat  copy  himself  upon  his  typewriter. 

Mr  Dohmen  was  graduated  from  the 
blind  asylum  in  1895,  with  the  highest 
honors,  and  has  now  been  a  student  of 
the  university  of  Texas  for  five  vears. 
His  proficiency  as  a  performer  on  the 
piano  is  a  great  solace  both  to  himself 
and  to  his  friends,  but  his  greatest  de- 
light consists  in  delving  in  the  prob- 
lems of  higher  mathematics,  philosophy 
and  political  science. 

He  speaks  and  writes  English,  Ger- 
man and  French.  He  is  a  fair  Latin 
scholar  and  knows  a  smattering  of 
Greek.  At  present  he  is  studying  Greek, 
French,  German,  mathematics,  Latin 
and  political  science.  Upon  these  stud- 
ies next  June  he  will  receive  his  degree 
of  bachelor  of  literature,  and  will  leave 
immediately  for  Germany  to  pursue 
further  investigation  in  his  favorite 
subjects  of  philosophy,  mathematics 
and  political  science.  His  life  after  his 
return  from  Germany  will  be  spent  In 
teaching. 

His  record  will  be  left  behind  him  on 
the  books  of  the  university,  and  it  is 
as  phenomenal  as  it  is  honed  his  suc- 
cess will  be  in  after  life. 
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YOBKSHIEE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

GRANTS  IN  AID  OF  WORKSHOPS. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  governors  of  the  Yorkshire 
School  for  the  Blind,  instituted  at  York  in  1833,  in 
nemory  of  the  late  William  Wilberf orce,  "was  held  yes- 
terday at  the  King's  Manor  House,  York.  The  Dean 
of  York  presided,  and  there  were  also  present  Canon 
Machell,  Mr.  W.  F.  H.  Thomson,  Mr.  H.  D.  Brockle- 
hurst,  Mr.  W.  J.  Clutton,  Mr.  W.  W.  Hargrove,  Mr. 
.1.  F.  Walker,  Mr.  J.  Melrose,  Mr.  B.  Cattley,  Mr. 
F.  J.  Munby  (hon.  secretary),  and  Mr.  A.  Buckle 
(superintendent). 

Mr.  Munby  read  the  annual  report  of  the  committee, 
which  stated  that  the  past  year  had  been  once  more  a 
quiet  time  of  steady  work.  It  proceeded: — Our  school- 
work  is  well  reported  on  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspector. 
Our  home  for  blind  women  continues  to  answer  its 
good  purpose,  and  with  our  shop  at  Scarborough  brings 
uo  friends  and  customers,  who  help  the  shop  to  pay 
its  way,  while  it  bears  witness  to  the  skill  and  ability 
of  blind  people.  We  have  made  grants  varying  from 
£2  to  £5  each  to  sixteen  blind  persons,  in  addition  to 
£50  distributed  to  former  pupils  through  the  Markham 
Fund.  Several  of  those  assisted  reside  at  Whitby,  where, 
by  the  kind  influence  and  encouragement  of  our  friend 
Mr.  Hirst,  very  good  work  has  been  set  going  in  the 
workshop  he  has  instituted  there.  It  is  manifest  that 
this  is  the  truest  help  which  can  be  given  to  blind 
people.  Such  workshops  are  needed  in  other  places  in 
this  great  Yorkshire  county,  whose  name  we  bear,  and 
which  in  this  behalf  we  seek  thoroughly  to  serve.  It 
is  in  this  view,  and  also  in  the  hope  that  those  who 
live  in  Cleveland  will  come  directly  to  the  aid  of  the 
blind  men  in  that  district,  and  let  them  show  what 
they  can  do,  that  we  have  taken  a  suitable  building 
in  a  good  situation  in  Middlesbrough  at  an  annual  rent 
of  £50.  .  .  .  We  trust  that  local  management  may 
ere  long  prove  to  other  large  and  even  smaller  centres 
of  population  in  Yorkshire  that  energy,  time,  and  money 
may  thus  be  well  applied.  Having  referred  to  the  plea- 
sure which  it  had  given  the  committee  in  presenting 
a  suitable  gift  to  Mr.  Buckle,  their  valued  superinten- 
dent, on  his  sixtieth  birthday,  after  the  completion  of 
thirty  years'  earnest  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  in- 
stitution, the  report  went  on  to  state  that  the  com- 
mittee were  now  able,  and  rejoiced,  to  seek  out  the 
blind  in  Yorkshire  who  needed  help,  and  they  were 
ready  to  subsidise  such  Yorkshire  towns  as  would,  by 
instituting  workshops,  help  the  blind  to  help  them- 
selves. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  (Mr.  A.  Buckle) 
to  the  Managing  Committee  stated  that  51  boys  and 
30  girls  had  been  in  attendance  during  the  year,  and 
that  on  the  31st  December,  1S97,  there  were  remaining 
on  the  books  46  boys  and  22  girls.  The  workmen  in 
the  outmates'  department — 29  in  number — had  been 
fully  employed ;  the  total  receipts  for  baskets,  brushes, 
and  mattresses  sold  d\iring  the  year,  amounting  to 
£3,570,  was  a  trifle  less  than  1896,  but  as  all  had  had 
full  employment,  the  small  decrease  did  not  seem  of 
much  importance.  The  report  went  on  to  refer  to  ex- 
penditure out  of  the  "Munby"  Memorial  Fund,  in  the 
promotion  of  music  in  the  school,  and  stated  that 
several  members  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Robinson,  the 
musy?.  master,  a.nd  Dr.  Varley  Roberts,  organist  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  several  others,  had  ex- 
pressed their  gratification  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  young  performers  had  acquitted  themselves.  The 
"Markham"  Fund  had  expended  the  sum  of  £59  odd 
during  the  year  amongst  47  former  pupils,  chiefly  those 
at  work  in  their  own  homes,  or  at  workshops  for  the 
blind.  The  committee,  as  well  a?  the  trustees  of  the 
fund,  had  had  several  proofs  during  the  year  of  the 
beneficial  effects  of  such  assistance.  lliey  were  at 
length  perceiving  the  benefit  resulting  from  the  Act 
of-  1893  giving  to  certified  blind  schools  Government 
grants  in  aid  of  education,  and  compelling  the  attend- 
ance of  blind  children  at  such  schools.  The  duty  im- 
posed on  the  local  education  authorities  was  also  in- 
creasing considerably  in  the  county.  This  in- 
crease, however,  in  the  number  of  pupils  being 
educated  and  trained  would  produce  in  a 
few  years  a  larger  number  of  trained  biind  workmen, 
and  in  the  near  future  additional  workshops  would  be 
required.     The  report  alluded   to   the  establishment  of 
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a     branch    workshop    at    Middlesbrough.    Y6t   several 
years     past   largo   workshops   had  fc&blisned 

Bradford,    Hull,    Leeds,    ami    Sheffield,    but   those    wore 
what  might   be  called   isolated   and   loci)   efforts.       The 
Middlesbrough  venture  was  '1|B  first  °'  an  affiliated  wok 
shop.       The   Scarborough    Industrial    Boine  for 
Women,   founded  by  the  committee,  was  still  etc 
doing  its  good  work. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
said  that  whilst  it  night  seem  to  be,  perhaps,  pitched 
in  rathor  a  high  key,  it  was  borne  out  by  facts.  The 
condition  of  the  school  at  this  moment  was  in  every 
respect  satisfactory,  and  its  character  was  one  of  satis- 
factory progress.  The  home  for  blind  women  at 
borough  was  proving  a  success,  the  workshop  at  Whitby 
was  doing  a  great  deal  of  good  work,  and  now  they 
were  on  tho  eve  of  another  work,  which  at  the  present 
moment  was  a  little, bit  checked  by  the  epidemic  which 
had  come  over  Middlesbrough,  of  opening  a  branch 
establishment  there.  The  income  had  increased  during 
the  /ear.  They  began  with  a  balance  of  £310,  and 
ended  with  a  balance  of  £618.  Not  only  was  the  income 
increasing,  but  the  work  was  increasing.  In  former 
years  we  had  been  accustomed  to  find  blind  people 
recognised  as  helpless  members  of  society,  who  could 
only  gain  a  precarious  income  by  begging,  or  playing 
instruments,  or  wandering  about,  led  by  dogs,  in  the 
streets.  Now  we  saw  them  rapidly  coming  to  the 
front,  and  becoming  most  intelligent  and  useful  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  The  committee  of  the  institu- 
tion were  very  anxious  to  continue  the  work,  so  .that 
every  one  who  suffered  from  loss  of  sight  might  be  able 
to  feel  that  they  were  not  mere  burdens  on  the  eow- 
munity,  but  were  taking  their  part  in  the  battle  of 
life,  and  earning  an  honest  livelihood  for  themselves 
and  those  dependent  upon  them.  The  good  influence 
of  the  institution  was  not  localised  to  York,  but  was 
spreading  throughout  Yorkshire,  and  was  doing  really 
happy  and  wholesome  work  among  those  who  had  the 
strongest  possible  claim  upon  our  sympathy  and  assist- 
ance.   (Applause.) 

Mr.  AY.  \Y.  Hargrove  seconded  the  motion,  which 
was  carried. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr:  J.  F.  Walker,  seconded  by  Mr. 
W.  F.  H.  Thomson,  the  managing  committee  were 
reappointed,  with  the  names  of  Canon  Machell  and  the 
Rev.  K.  W.  Yickers,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  John  Close 
and  A]  r.  John  Pearson,  who  retired  by  rule. 

Mr.  J.  Melrose  proposed  "  That  a  sum  be  set  aside 
of  not  more,  than  £200,  to  be  applied  in  the  year 
1S98,  through  the  Markham  Fund  and  otherwise,  among 
former  pupils  working  in  their  own  homes,  and  aged 
blind  men  and  women  in  Yorkshire;  and  that  the 
committee  have  power  to  offer  the  friends  of  the  blind 
in  any  town  in  Yorkshire,  not  containing  any  work- 
shops for  the  blind,  and  in  which  may  be  established 
to  their  satisfaction  a'  workshop  for  the  blind,  a  per- 
centage of  the  first  cost  of  such  establishment.''  ' 

Oanon  Machell  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
carried  unanimously. 

A  vole  of  thanks  to  the  Dean  for  presiding  concluded 
the  proceedings. 


In  another  part  of  this  impression  our  readers 
will  find  an  account  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
.Wilberforce  School  for  the  Blind,  held  at  York 
yesterday,  ^ffhat  Institution  is  one  of  which  Yorle 
and  Yorkshir-^nAy  feel  justly  proud.  Under  the 
able  managemenwof  Mr.  Buckle  (the  Superin- 
tendent^ t  Trim„ftn^rf  the  confidence  of  an  en- 
lightened and  homogl^ous  Committee,  ever  ready 
to  sanction  well-consid«ed  schemes  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  welfare  of\ll  classes  of  the  blind  of 
Yorkshire,  it  is  not  merely  "a  little  onward" 
that  they  "  lend  a  guiding  hand  to  the  dark  steps  " 
of  the  blind  of  this  great  county,  but  when  once 
they  have  extended  the  helping  hand  it  is  never 
withdrawn  so  long  as  there  is  industry  and  good 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  person  helped.  The 
effect  of  the  Bill  providing  for  the  education  of 
blind  children  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  is  seen  in 
many  ways.  It  enables  the  Committee  to  help  the 
old  and  infirm  with  pensions,  and  not  only  so,  but; 
they  are  able  to  carry  out  that  "Saxon  system" 
so  strongly  advocated  by  the  late  Dr.  T.  E. 
Armitage.  This  system  simply  means  the  keepings 
in  touch  of  the  Institution  with  all  their  old. 
pupils,  and  providing  them  with  tools,  materials,, 
work,  and  advice  in  difficult  times.  Our  readers 
are  not  ignorant  of  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
the  Institution  at  York  is  discharging  these  duties.' 
Already  at  Scarborough  a  Home  for  Blind  Women 
has  been  successfully  carried  on  for  many  years. 
At  Whitby,  the  starting  of  a  workshop  has  been 
encouraged ;    and   now    a   more  decided   step    in 


advance  has  been  taken  by  the  securing  of  ad- 
mirabla  premises  at  Middlesbrough,  in  which  a 
branch  workshop  is  to  be  started  immediately. 
The  report  hopes  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  a  similar  workshop  shall  be  found  in  every 
considerable  town  in  the  county.  The  new  Act 
is  bringing  on  a  largo  number  of  blind  children 
who,  on  arriving  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  will  require 
to  be  taught  some  craft.  York  has  no  leas  than 
eighty  pupils,  and  only  those  who  have  come  in 
contact  with  former  pupils  know  how  admirable 
the  training  is.  At  York  the  showrooms  are  not 
filled  with  foreign-made  goods,  as  is  too  often  tha 
case  in  blind  institutions,  but  with  the  beautiful 
goods  made  on  the  premises  by  former  pupils,  of 
whom  there  are  thirty  kept  in  full  employment. 
During  the  last  thirty  years  the  sales  have  in- 
creased from  about  £800  a  year  to  more  than  £3, 600„ 
It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  we  note  from 
time  to  time  the  evidences  that  in  Yorkshire,  at 
any  rate,  the  friends  of  the  blind  are  showing 
great  activity.  Besides  York,  with  its  three 
branches,  there  are  large  institutions  in  Leeds, 
Bradford,  Hull,  and  Sheffield.  At  three,  at  any 
rate,  of  these  institutions  admirable  work  is  beinr/ 
done  amongst  all  classes  of  the  blind.  We  should, 
however,  like  to  see  them  start  small  workshops 
in  other  centres  Bradford  might  estabtwi  sucD 
workshops  at  Harrogate,  Ukley,  and  Cleckheaton  ; 
whilst  Leeds  would,  we  are  persuaded,  find  h> 
advantageous  to  start  them  at  Dewsbury  and  Hud- 
dersfield.  The  following  sentence  in  the  reporlj 
speaks  for  itself:  — 

This  establishment  (at  Middlesbrough)  of  a  branch  work- 
shop in  another  part  of  the  county,  if  successful,  as  doubts 
less  the  friends  of  the  blind  in  that  town  will  make  it.  en- 
courages the  hope  that  the  new  century  which  is  dawning 
upon  us  will  see  such  affiliated  workshops  in  every  town 
of  importance  in  the  county,  bringing  the  work  of  the 
blind  before  their  more  fortunate  brothers  and  sisters 
throughout  its  length. and  breadth.  The  time  is  not  far 
distant,  we  may  hope,  when  there  shall  not  be  a  blind 
person  in  the  county  who  will  be  able  to  utter  the  heart- 
rending complaint,  "I  can  work,  but,  because  I  ami 
blind,  I  can  find  no  employment." 
In  other  words,  there  will  be  none  to  complain 
with  Samson  that  they  have  but  one  occupation  : 

But  to  sit  idle  on  the  household  hearth, 
A  burd'nous  drone;  to  visitants  a  gaze. 
Or  pitied  object. 
York  does  not  merely  turn  out  clever  workers,  but 
reliable  men  and  women,  for  one  of  its  strong 
points  is  the  happy  family  life  of  the  place,  and 
tho  religious  and  moral  training  imparted  to  the 
pupils.  Cultured  himself  far  beyond  the  average 
even  of  University  men,  the  Superintendent  knowa 
how  important  it  is  to  train  the  intellect  of  his 
pupils:  "There  to  plant  eyes"  and  "the  mind 
"through  all  her  powers  irradiate."  Thanks  to 
the  publications  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind 
Association,  this  task  is  a  comparatively  easy  one 
compared  with  what  it  was  when  Mr.  Buckle 
began  his  labours  at  York  thirty  years  ago. 
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ter   of    this    system,    and    writes    it    as 
rapidly  as  an  ordinary  writer   floes  long 
hand.    He   goes   to   the    unlvi 
with     his    note-    book, 
takes  notes,  and  goi 

so  easily  and  naturally  that  the  loss  of 
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term    examination  occurs,   he  writes  his 
answers    to    the   questions   according    to 
his    short-hand    system    for    the    blind 
and    then     takers    his    replies    home    nnii 
makes  a  neat  copy  upon  his  typewrl 
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poarance    and   almost    flawless   as    to   Its 
scholarly    grasp    of    the    subject    under 
consideration. 

Mr.  Dohmen  graduated  from  the  blind 
asylum  in  1S93,  wilh  the  highest   lion 
and    has    now    been    a    studen:    of    <he 
University  of  Texas   for  live  ytais.   Ills 
proficiency  as  a  performer  on 
is  a  great  solace  both  to  hjmsel 
his     friends,     bur     :-,,- 
consists    in    delving    in    the   prob:-n. 
higher  mathematics,  philosophy  and  po- 
litical   science.      He    speaks   am',    v. 
English.   German    and    French.     He   Is  a 
fair  Latin  scholar  and  knows  a  smatter- 
ing of  Greek.     At  pr< 
Greek,    French,    German,    mathema 
Latin   and   political  science.     Upon   t 
studies    next    June    he    will    re 
degree  of  bachelor  of  literature  and  will 
leave  immediately   for  Germanv  to  pur- 
sue further  investigation  In   his'  favorite 
subjects  of  philosophy,  mathematics  and 
political  science  In  some  one  of  the  great 
universities  there. 

Mr.  Dohmen  is  rather  tall  His  face 
is  sensitive,  refined  and  pleasingly 
telligent.  His  disposition  ;;■  I  i 
cheerful.  He  is  popular  with  every  one 
and  the  small  coterie  o:  his  friends,  to 
whom  he  reveals  in  some  degree  '  his 
inner  self,  all  testify  by  their  sincere 
admiration  to  the  true  nobility  and 
greatness  of  his  character.  His  life  af- 
ter his  return  from  Germany  will  be 
spe:H  in   teaching. 

No  citizen  of  Texas  can  ever  be- 
grudge the  generosity  of  the  state  that 
has  provided  means  for  educating  the 
unfortunate  blind,  and  surely  every  one 
will  rejoice  that  the  honors  of  the  pres- 
ent  graduating  class  of  the  University 
of  Texas  will  be  taken  by  a  blind  boy 
who  received  his  .preparatory  education 
in  the  State  Institute  for  the  Blind.  And 
patient,  persistent,  persevering  applica- 
tion have  won  this  honor  for  young 
Dohmen. 


SUNDAY,  MARCH  20,  1898. 


A  BLIND  BOY  GRADUATE. 


WEDNESDAY,    APRIL    8,    1898 


Takas  the  Highest  Honors  in  the  Uni- 
•  versity  of  Texas. 
Franz  Joseph  Dohmen  of  Austin.  Tex., 
ranks  above  any  of  his  fellow-students 
of  the  present  senior  class  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas.  At  the  next  commence- 
ment he  will  receive  the  degree  of  bach- 
elor of  literature.  THe  fact  that  Mr. 
Dohmen  is  the  first  honor  man  of  his 
class  is  only  remarkable  because  since 
his  10th  year  he  has  been  totally  blind. 
He  is  24  years  old,  and  was  born  at  New 
Braunfels,  Tex.,  of  German  parents.  His 
father,  Dr.  Dohmen,  was  at  the  time  of 


Blind  Girl  Student  to  Make  Her  Graduating 
JDress 

Miss  Emma  Kelly,  a  student  in  the  Kan- 
sas State  Institution  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind  in  Kansas  City,  Ks.,  will  gradu- 
ate with  ten  others  in  June,  and  it  is  her 
greatest  pride  to  think  that  she  will  be  at- 
tired in  materials  fashioned  by  herself. 

And  it  is  no  plain  dress  that  Miss  Kelly 
has  set  about  creating.  It  is  of  white  silk, 
trimmed  in  white  mousseline-de-soie.  The 
waist  is  of  fancy  pattern  and  any  woman 
who  has  dealt  with  mousseline-de-soie  knows 
how  hard  it  is  to  make  it  into  rufflings  and 
pleatings,  even  with  the  aid  of  two  good 
eyes.  This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  parts 
of  the  work  of  the  blind  seamstress. 

She  cuts  the  silk  goods  with  the  greatest 
accuracy,     having     this    year     taken     the 
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course  in  cutting:  and  fitting.  When  given 
the  pattern  of  a  flower,  no  matter  how 
small,  she  can  reproduce  it  with  her  scis- 
sors and  cloth  or  paper.  Yet  she  can  see 
nothing  except  a  strong  light;  she  is  prac- 
tically blind. 

The  only  thing  done  for  Miss  Kelly  was 
to  select  the  goods— she  does  the  rest.  In 
sewing  upon  her  graduation  "trousseau" 
her  work  is  divided  between  the  machine 
and  hand  stitching,  but  both  of  these  are 
expertly  done  by  the  advanced  young 
woman  of  the  institution. 

Miss  Kelly  entered  the  institution  for  the 
blind  in  1891,  and  will  be  graduated  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three  years.  Two  others  of 
the  nine  young  women  of  the  graduating 
class  purpose  making  parts  of  their  frocks 
to  be  worn  on  that  occasion.  It  has,  grown 
to  be  a  fad  among  them  to  appear  at  the 
commencement  exercises  in  the  silks  and 
laces  that  their  own  hands  have  put  to- 
gether. 


MONDAY,    APBIL    25,    1898 


Statistics  of  the  Blind  in  Europe 

A  Russian  medical  journal  has  just  pub- 
lished a  series  of  statistical  articles  show- 
ing the  number  of  blind  persons  in  Eu- 
rope. French  scientists,  while  not  doubt- 
ing th  truth  of  the  figures,  consider  them 
somewhat  remarkable;  of  the  302,000  to- 
tally blind  persons  in  Europe,  192,000  are 
in  Russia— that  is  to  say,  one  out  of  every 
500  subjects  of  the  czar  Is  blind.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  this  unfortunate  proportion  is 
equalled  by  no  other  country  in  the  world. 
The  proportion  in  Prance,  England,  Ger- 
many, Italy  and  Spain  is  recorded  as  a 
little  less  than  one  to  every  1000  of  popu- 
lation. The  Russian  physicians  who  com- 
piled the  statistics  attribute  the  great 
number  of  blind  persons  in  Russia  to  the 
bad  hygienic  state  of  peasant  life,  to  the 
intense  cold  and  to  the  glare  of  the  sun  on 
the  snow,  which  the  Russian  rustic  takes 
pride  in  facing.  It  is  reported  that  the 
total  number  of  blind  persons  in  the  world 
is  2,000,000. 
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SATURDAY,  APRIL   30. 


MEMORY  OF  MRS.  ARMSTRONG 


Speeches   Abound  la  Patriotism  and 
Are     "Warmly     Applauded — Pre- 
sentation Speech  Made'  by 
Col.  A.  S.  Colyar. 


There  was  a  distinct  flavor  of  patriotism 
about  the  exercises  held  last  night  at  the 
Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind.  The  enter- 
tainments given  at  the  school  are  usually  of 
a  high  order,  but  the  one  given  last  night 
was  unusually  interesting. 

Aside  from  the  ordinary  Incentives,  the 
declamatory  contest  was  for  two  ,  medals 
which  had  been  offered!  by  the  President  of 
the  institutlcn,  Prof.  Jclm  V.  Armstrong,  as 
a  memorial  to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Gallic  Arm- 
strong, who  died  recently.  Each  contestant 
felt  an  added  responsibility  on  account  o£ 
the  memory  of  one  who  had  taken  such  an 
interest    in    their    education. 

The  trustees  of  ths  school  were  present 
and  occupied  seats  of  honor.  Tee  large  hall 
was  filled  by  an  auSltrce  which  enjoyed  to 
the  fullest  extent  the  excellent  programme 
presented.  Each  speaker  acquitted  himself 
with  credit,  and  the  judges  were  left  in  some 
dcubt  as  to  which  ones  were  really  entitled 
to  the  medals  until  the  grades  had  been  care- 
fully added  up,  and  even  then  the  winners 
had  only  a  veiy  narrow  maigln. 

Just  before  the  hour  for  beginning  the  pro- 
gramme the  entire  school  marched  in  and 
took  places  on  the  stage.  The  school  hand, 
composed  of  twenty-five  pieces,  rendered  a 
selection,  after  viblch  prayer  was  offered  by 
Rev.  W.  T.  Haggard,  who  invoked  the  bless- 
ings of  God  upon  the  school  and  the  students. 
An  anthem,  "Piaise  Waitetk  for  Thee,"  was 
sung  by  the  entire  school. 


The  programme  of  the  evening  was  then 
taken  up,  the  speakers  being  introduced  by 
Lex  Raseoe,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  school. 
There  were  two  contests,  one  for  a  junior  and 
one  for  a  senior  medal.  There  were  five  con- 
testants for  the  first  and  eight  for  the  latter. 
Both  programmes  showed  careful  prepara- 
tion and  each  rpeaker  gave  perfect  enuncia- 
tion, making  llmself  heard  in  every  part  of 
the  room. 

The  following  were  the  junior  speakers  and 
their  subjects.  Furmtn  Cole,  "Sign  of  Na- 
tion;" Newton  Drake,  "Put  Yourself  m  His 
Place;"  Frank  Morton,  ".Land  en  Your  Feet," 
Chas.  Newberry,  "A  Boy's  Belief;"  Richard' 
"Willis,  "They  Say."  Bach  speaker  was 
warmly  applauded. 

A  eong  was  sung  by  the  male  chorus  in  the 
interim  between  the   two   comests. 

The  following  were  the  senior  speakers 
and  their  subjects:  "William  Dale,  "Our  Worst 
Fees,;"  John  Edwaids,  "Our  Nation  and 
Flag;"  Hewitt  Gates,  "Our  Flag;"  Roy 
Hampton,  "The  Representative;"  Robert 
Newman,  "The  Ballot  Box;"  Thos.  Partes. 
"Symbols  of  the  Republic;"  William  Wright, 
"Democracy;"  John  Wycbcft,  "Shall  Amer- 
ica Betray  Herself?" 

In  the  middle  of  the  senior  programme  the 
chorus  sang  '  Tramp  O'er  Moss  and  Fell." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  programme,  the 
judges,  Col.  A.  S.  Colyar,  Prof.  S.  M.  Clark 
and  Morton  B.  Howell,  retired  to  prepare 
their  decision.  "While  the  judges  were  out 
the  band  entertained  the  audience  with  a 
number  of  selections.  The  playing  of  "Dixie," 
"Star  Spangled  Banner,"  and  "Yankee 
Doodle"  greatly  enthused  the  audience,  who 
cheered  the  selections  heartily. 

The  decision  of  the  judges'  was  announced, 
amid  profound  silence,  by  Col.  Colyar,  who 
referred  to  the  close  grades  and  ottered  a 
few  words  of  advice  to  the  winner  as  well 
as  the  loser.  The  winners  were  Chas.  New- 
berry, of  the  juniors,  and  Thos.  Parkes,  of 
the  seniors.  The  decision  was  greeted  with 
applause.  Col.  Colyar  then  presented  the 
medals  in  an  appropriate  speech.  The  medals 
were  of  gold,  on  one  side  of  which  were  the 
words,  "In  Memory  of  Mrs.  Sailio  Arm- 
strong." On  the  leverse  side  was  a  space 
lor  the  came  of  the  winner. 

After  the  presentation  of  the  medals,  Judge 
E".  H.  East,  in  behalf  o£  the  trustees,  took 
occasion  to  express  their  gratification  at  the 
work  done  and  at  the  excellent  programme  o: 
the  evening.  He  also  referred  to  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  speeches  were  patriotic,  and 
fipoke  of  the  enthusiasm  of  young  men  for 
their  country  as  shown  by  their  eagerness 
to  fisht  for  her  honor. 

The  benediction  was  pronounced  by  Rev. 
W.  T.  Haggard. 


TUESDAY,    SEPTEMBER    6.    1898 


AMUSEMENTS    OF  THE    BLIND 

There  is  a  general  idea  prevalent  in  the 
minds  of  the  uninitiated  that  blind  people 
cannot  get  very  much  enjoyment  out  of 
their  lives,  because,  not  being  able  to  see 
what  they  are  about,  they  are  unable  to  In- 
dulge freely  in  games  of  either  the  athletic 
or  intellectual  variety,  says  the  London 
Evening  Standard.  In  order  to  get  a 
proper  idea  of  how  sightless  people  can 
amuse  themselves,  that  individual  who 
thinks  that  the  blind  have  no  scope  for  en- 
joyment must  pay  a  visit  to  one  of  the  in- 
stitutions for  the  blind.  Here  he  will  see 
for  himself,  that  the  inmates,  far  from  be- 
ing limited  in  their  games,  can  and  do 
play  almost  as  many  as  those  of  their 
brethren  who  are  blessed  with  vision,  and 
that  in  fact  it  would  be  far  easier  to  name 
the  few  amusements  that  they  cannot  in- 
dulge In  than  to  enumerate  those  which 
they  can.  Thus,  for  instance,  blind  boys 
can  play  football,  and  they  play  it  fairly 
well.  Cycling,  too,  is  very  popular  among 
those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess 
machines.  Some  time  back  twenty  or 
thirty  blind  cyclists,  most  of  them  inmates 
of  the  local  blind  institution,  assembled 
outside  the  Swiss  cottage,  and  went  for  a 
run  to  Hatfield  and  back.  Of  oourse,  they 
were  led  by  a  man  who  could  see,  so  that 
in  case  of  obstructions,  such  as  large  stones 
or  stationary  vehicles,  they  should  have 
proper  warning;  but  had  it  not  been  for 
the  fact  that  these  warnings  were  given  by 
word  of  mouth,  nobody  who  saw  the  cy- 
clists covering  the  ground  at  a  speed  of 
quite  twelve  miles  per  hour  could  possibly 
have  guessed  that  they  were  absolutely 
blind. 

One  would  not  think  that  leap-frog  was 
a  game  that  was  suitable  for  blind  boys, 
for  It  is  one  which  seems  to  absolutely  need 
the  sense  of  sight  for  judging  the  distances. 
Still,  blind  boys  do  play  this  game,  and  the 


only  manner  in  which  it  differs  from  that 
played  bv  other  boys  Is  that,  Instead  of  a 
chalked  line  to  jump  from,  they  have  a 
stick  which  they  can  feel  with  their  feet. 
When  the  winter  is  here,  if  the  frost  Is 
hard  enough,  they  will  skate,  and  sightless 
people  can  frequently  do  this  quite  as  well 
as  those  who  can  use  their  eyes.  Indeed, 
there  was  some  time  ago  an  athletic  meet- 
inr  of  blind  people  held,  in  which  the  first 
and  second  prizes  for  skating  were  taken 
by  two  blind  ladies.  Snowballing,  too,  will 
be  played  by  the  boys  as  soon  as  there  is 
some  snow  fit  to  play  with,  and  although 
they  are  not  able  to  see,  they  can  throw 
with  wonderful  accuracy. 

Of  indoor  amusements  there  is  no  lack  of 
variety.  Blind  boys  can  box,  and  that  sci- 
entifically, though  how  they  manage,  with- 
out sight,  to  guard  a  blow  as  they  do  is  a. 
mystery  known  only  to  themselves.  In 
other  branches  of  gymnastics  they  are  also 
expert,  especially  at  parallel  and  horizon- 
tal-bar work.  We  have  seen  a  blind  boy 
balance  himself  at  arm's  length  on  the 
parallel  bars,  and  hold  the  balance  as  long 
as  he  pleased.  Now,  to  anyone  who  is  any- 
thing of  a  gymnast,  this  feat  Is  a  tolerably 
easy  one;  but  it  depends  not  so  much  upon 
strength  as  upon  sight.  Let  anyone  who 
doubt's  this  try  to  hold  what  in  gymnastic 
parlance  is  called  a  long-arm  balance  with 
his  eyes  shut,  and  he  will  find  that  di- 
rectly he  cannot  see  the  floor,  he  begins  to 
lose  his  balance.  To  do  this  feat,  there- 
fore, without  being  able  to  see,  is  really  a 
marvellous  performance.  Chess,  and  its 
sister  game  draughts,  are  played  a  great 
deal;  so  are  domlnos,  but  this  Is  hardly 
so  wonderful  when  it  is  remembered  that 
several  first-class  chess-players,  Black- 
burn, for  instance,  can  play  chess  blind- 
fold. The  boards  used  are  of  a  special 
kind,  black  squares  being  raised,  and  the 
white  sunken,  while  there  is  a  slight  dif- 
ference in  shape  between  the  black  and 
white  pieces.  These  latter  have  likewise 
little  projections  on  their  bases,  which  fit 
into  corresponding  holes  in  the  square, 
this  being  done  to  prevent  the  disarrange- 
ment of  the  board  from  a  chance  knock. 

Girls,  even  those  who  can  see,  have  not,   • 
on  account  of  the  present  system  of   their  | 
education,    so    much   scope    for   amusement 
as  boys,  and  it  is  the  same  with  blind  girls. 
Still   they  can  play  many  different  games, 
and    appear    to    enjoy    themselves    quite    as 
much  as  their  seeing  sisters.    To  see  them 
in  the  summer  playing  at  "touch  last."   or 
some  game  of  a  similar  nature,   one  would 
think  that  blindness  was  unknown  to  them; 
and  they  can  form   with  a  piece  of  string 
some   most   wonderfully   Intricate   patterns 
at  the  game  called  "cat's  cradle."    In  addi- 
tion to  this,  they  can  amuse  themselves  by 
sewing  and  knitting,  and  can  turn  out  some 
really    artistic    fancy    work,    which    would 
take  a  great  deal  of  bettering  on  the  part 
of  seeing  ladles.    Then  they  can  swing  and 
use  a  skipping-rope,  either  a  double  or  sin- 
gle one,  with  an  amount  of  freedom  which 
is  not  to  be  excelled,  and  can  run  well,  and 
even  play  at  ball.    Chess  and  draughts,  of 
course,  they  play,  though  the  former  Is  not 
so  popular  among  them  as  it  is  among  the 
boys,  and  they  read,  spin  tops,  play  on  the 
violin  and  organ,  and  even  dance.    Besides 
this,  many  blind  girls  as  well  as  boys  are 
good  swimmers;  but  naturally  this  form  of 
athletics  can  only  be  indulged  in  during  the 
summer  months.    In   conclusion,   we  might 
mention    a    few     of    the      amusements    of 
grown-up   blind   people.     They   can   ride   on 
horseback  as  well  as  on  bicycles,  and  swim 
and   row,   and"  we   have   personally   known 
two  blind  men  who  were  much  better  scul- 
lers   than    the   average    amateur    oarsman. 
Putting  the  weight  is  another  form  of  ath- 
letic amusement  indulged  in  by  blind  peo- 
ple.   Parts  in  private   theatricals  can  also 
be  undertaken  by  them,  and,  in  fact,  they 
can,  if  they  wish,  indulge  In  every  form  of 
amusement    that    is    indulged    in    by    their 
younger  fellow  sufferers.    In  a  school  cards 
would  not,   of   course,   be   allowed,   but   we 
have  heard  of  a  blind  man— he  is  dead  now 
—who   was   a   fine   whist   player.     He   had 
cards    made    with    embossed    pips,    so    that 
he  could   identify   them   by   touch,   and   the 
other   three   players   called    their   cards   as 
they  put  them  down  on  the  table.    In  this 
way  he  was  enabled  to  play  his  hand,  and 
he   played    it    in    a   masterly   manner   that 
would  have  been    the  joy   of  Cavendish   or 
Hoyle  had  they  been  there  to  see. 
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BLIND    TOM. 


would  take  the    college    course 
must  have   a    reader   and    con- 
stant  companion   to  keep  him 
posted  in  all  that  is    going    on. 
There  can  be  no  expectation  of 
any  particular    help    from    the 
Blind  Alex,"  who  lived   iu    Stirliug,    professors    who    prepare    their 
Scotland,  from  1830  to    HMO,    had    the  lectures   especially    for   seeing 
most  wonderful  memory  of  which  any  ac-    people   who  have    facilities    for 

taking   notes    and    making    re- 


Saturday,  Oct.  <22,  1898. 


'Blind  Alfx's"  Wonderful  Memoky. 


Fond  of  Repeating  Words  and  Phrases     count  baa  ever  heen    recorded.      He    was 
-Will  Play  Only  Sacred  Music  familiarly  known  as    "Complete  Concor- 

on    Sunday.  I   .  „  .    ,       ,  ,         , 

dance,  '  on  account  of  the    tact    that    he 

knew  the  entire  Old  and  New  Testaments 
"by  heart."  He  was  tested  a  half-dozen 
or  more  different  times  before  the  "Scot- 
tish  Society  of  Advanced  Learning,"  and 
always  succeeded  in  convincing  the  pro- 
fessors that  he  was  all  that  had  heen  claim 
ed  for  him.  If  any  sentence  in  the  entire 
Bible  was  repeated  to  him  he  would  iu- 
stautly  name  chapter  and  verse,  or  if  the 
book,  chapter  and  verse  were  named  he 
could  give  the  exact  words  of  the  quota- 
tion. 


"When  Bltna  Tom  talks  to  himself." 
says  John  J.  a  Beeket  in  the  September 
Ladles'  Home  Journal,  "he  will  repeat 
a  word  or  phrase  several  times,  either 
to  emphasize  It  or  through  pleasure  In 
the  sound,  or  else  because  he  is  tilling 
in  time  until  some  other  Idea  shall  come 
to  his  mind.  For  instance,  he  went  on  in 
this  way  for  some  time  as  he  strolled 
up  and  down  with  his  rolling  gait  on 
the  veranda:  'Wagner.  Tes.  Wagner. 
Mr.  Wagner.  Richard  Wagner.  Wag- 
ner. Mr.  Wagner  Is  dead.  Yes.  He  is 
dead.  Dead.  His  last  opera.  Yes.  His 
His  last  opera  was  "ParsifaL" 
"Parsifal/1    His  last  opera.' 

"Tom's  head  and  face  are  not  wholly 
unattractive.  He  has  often  been  de- 
scribed as  a  repulsive  imbecile  except 
during  bis  moments  at  the  piano.  This 
is  not  so.  His  head  is  small,  but  well 
shaped.  His  features  are  of  a  strong 
African  type,  with  low  forehead,  large 
eyes,  nose  and  mouth,  and  a  general 
heaviness  rather  than  weakness.  His 
skin  is  not  perfectly  black.  In  his  ap- 
pearance and  in  his  manner  of  speal>- 
ing  when  addressed  he  shows  Intelli- 
gence and  dignity,  with  quite  a  pride 
of  his  own  at  times.  There  is  a  respect- 
fulness in  his  air  and  pose  whloh  re- 
calls the  fact  that  he  was  a  slave  for 
nearly  20  years. 

"Tom  Is  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind. 
He  will  play  only  sacred  music  on  Sun- 
day. He  says  the  Lord's  Prayer  In  hiB 
room  aloud,  and  is  fond  of  reciting  pas- 
sages from  the  holy  scripture,  betng 
especially  fond  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles 
to  the  Corinthians. 

"He  has  made  fortunes,  first  for  Col. 
Bethune,  who  bought  his  mother. 
Charity  Wiggins,  when  the  blind  baby 
was  'thrown  In':  then  for  John  S. 
Bethune,  and  lastly  for  the  widow  of 
John  Bethune.  who  is  now  the  wife  of 
the  lawyer,  Albert  J.  Lerche,  *at  whose 
residence  he  lives." 


ferences  entirely  beyond  the  , 
ability  of  the  unassisted  blind. 
In  some  cases  the  students 
might  lend  a  hand,  but  if  it  be- 
came a  common  thing  they 
would  soon  tire  of  it,  and 
everything  would  have  to  be 
paid  for.  It  would  cost  not  less 
than  $1,000  a  year  per  pupil  to 
educate  the  blind  in  colleges 
for  the  seeing,  whereas  less 
than  one-half  of  that  amount 
would  be  ample  in  a  college 
COLORADO  INDEX.     OCT.  12,  1898,  specially  arranged  for  the  blind. 

It  is  the  proper  thing  for  the 
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UNIVERSAL  PRINT  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Plea  to  Be  Mado  to  Congress  by  an  Organiza- 
tion Now  in  Convention  at  St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Oct.  5— One  hundred  and  fifty 
blind  men  and  women,  representing  the 
American  Blind  People's  Higher  Education 
and  General  Improvement  Association,  with 
a  membership  extending  throughout  the 
country,  are  holding  a  convention  In  St. 
Louis  which  promises  to  become  notable 
because  It  is  probable  that  a  decided  stand 
will  be  taken  on  a  universal  print  for 
the  blind.  There  are  many  systems  of 
reading  In  use,  mostly  In  the  form,  of 
perforations  in  paper. 

Following  the  advocacy  of  higher  educa- 
tion the  association  hopes  to  prevail  on 
Congress  to  encourage  the  establishment  of 


erected. 


The  convention  of  blind 
people  lately  held  in  St.  Louis, 
mention  of  which  will  be  found 
elsewhere  in  our  columns, 
seemed  to  think  that  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  if  the  Govern- 
ment would  establish  a  nation- 
al college  for  the  blind. 

There  are  indeed  many  argu- 
ments why  it  should  do  so  and 
very  few  why  it  should  not. 
Some  very  intelligent  blind 
people  think  that  it  would  be 
better  for  the  Government  or 
the  Statetq  set  aside  a  certain 
sum  of  money  to  be  used  in  the 
higher  education  of  the  blind 
in  the  regular  colleges  for  see- 
ing people.  They  argue,  and 
with  reason  too,  that  blind 
people  in  the  isolation  of  a  col- 
lege exclusively  for  the  blind 
would  but  be  continuing  the 
dependent  life  of  an  insti- 
tution, and^would  be  as  little 
prepared  for  active  life,  in  com- 
petition with  the  seeing,  at  the 
end  of  their  college  course  as 
at  the  beginning. 

On  the  other  hand  in  propor- 

a  national  school  for  the  blind  or  the  crea-      ,  ■  .  .,  .  , 

tlon  of  departments  for  the  higher  educa-     t,on  as  gomg  t°  College  IS  made 
f   this   class  in  Institutions  already    easy  will  more  of  the  blind  strive 

for  that  goal.  Some  few  blind 
men  have  overcome  all  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  and  have  done 
themselves  and  their  alma 
maferhonor  in  regular'colleges. 
As.  rule,  however,  these  have 
had  friends  who  rendered  them 
valuable  assistance.  A  blind 
person  of  average    ability    who 


Government  to  support  such  a 
college  because  no  one  state 
could  find  students  enough  for 
it  and  because,  further,  the 
deaf  are  now  provided  for  in 
that  way  and  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  favoritism  should 
be  shown  to  the  one  class  more 
than  the  other.  Besides  the 
$50,000  a  year  which  would  pro- 
bablv  be  needed  would  be  a 
mere  bagatelle  to  Uncle  Sam- 
uel. 

We  should  like  on  the  whole 
to  see  a  start  made  in 
this  direction  and  are  willing 
to  contribute  what  a&sistance 
we  may  towards  pushing  a  bill 
through  Congress  to  make  the 
National  College  for  the  Blind 
an  accomplished  fact. — D. 


H.1TT    TWftv   j^jtc-^..^ 
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Senses  of  the  Blind. 


Throughout  my  whole  life,  says  a 
blind  person  in  the  Argosy,  my 
blindness  has  had  this  remarkable 
feature  in  it:  I  always  have  before 
my  eyes  a  brilliant  light,  so  that  the 
whole  air  around  me  seems,  as  it 
were,  incandescent.  I  appear  to  te 
walking  in  light.  In  this  light  I 
can  call  up  at  will  all  sorts  of  beau- 
tiful colois,  which  I  see  mingled 
with  the  radiance  and  forming  part 
oi  it.  Thus  my  blindness  has  al- 
ways been  for  me  in  a  certain  way 
brightness. 

As  I  grpw  older  there  came  to  me 
other  abnormal  peculiarities  which 
have  been  mercifully  sent  as  com- 
pensations. I  can  always  tell  when 
others  are  looking  at  me  and  I  can 
generally  tell  whether  they  are  look- 
ing at  me  in  kindness  or  the  reverse. 
.  My  sense  of  hearing  is  extremely 
sensitive  and  through  it  I  can  read 
character  in  the  tones  of  the  voices 
of  men  and  women  around  me. 
I  can  also  discern  character  accur- 
ately in  the  touch  of  the  hand. 
I  have  certain  instincts  for  which  I 
have  no  exact  name,  which  some- 
times make  me  foresee  future  events. 
My  sent-es  of  touch  and  smell  are 
excessively  delicate. 


Learning  To  See. 


A  Strange  liuide. 


When  the  blind  lead  the  blind, 
we  expect  leader  and  led  to  come  to 
grief.  That  the  blind  should  lead 
the  seeing  is  a  combination  seldom 
to  be  found.  Dr.  William  Moon, 
the  friend  of  the  blind,  was  interested 
in  everything  illustrating  their 
powers,  and  an  experience  of  a  friend 
of  his  named  Goldsmith,  furnishes 
a  striking  instance. 

One  dark  night  he   was   going   to 
Dartford  on  a  business  appointment. 
Being  unable  to  find  the  way,  been  ' 
tered  an  inn  to  ask  for   a   guide    lor 
the  two  miles' distance.     A  mat'  wasi 
immediately  procured  for  that  pur- 
pose.    He   took   a  lantern  and  led ! 
the   way.     In   one  part  they  had  to 
cross  a  canal   where   there   was   no 
bridge,  only  a   plank   being   placed 
over  it  instead. 

Haying  conducted  Mr.  Goldsmith 


A  patient  of  Dr.  Duclot,  the  einin. 
ent  French  oculist,  is  having-  novel 
experiences.  She  is  twenty  years 
old,  but  only  within  the  last  few 
weeks  had  she  looked  upon  the 
world  around  her.  She  was  born 
blind,  but  Dr.  Duclot  has  performed 
an  operation  on  her  eyes,  and  now 
she  can  see  distinctly.  Previous  to 
the  operation  she  had  an  exquisite 
sense  of  touch,  and  could  describe 
minutely  anything  that  she  could 
pass  her  hands  over.  But  now  that 
she  can  see,  she  is  unable  to  recog- 
nize by  sight  the  things  she  knew 
by  touch.  A  number  of  objects 
were  shown  to  her,  but  she  misnam- 
ed most  of  them,  mistaking  a  dog 
for  a  cat,  a  feather  duster  for  a 
bunch  of  chrysanthemums,  etc. 
When  blindfolded  she  correctly 
named  all  the  objects  about  which 
she  had  been  mistaken.  Gradually 
she  is  learning  to  apply  the  sense 
of  sight  to  the  forms  of  objects,  and 
to  realize  how  any  object  the  form 
of  which  she  was  familiar  with  by 
the  sense  of  touch,  will  appear.  Of 
color  she  had  previously  noconcep- 
tion,  and  it  is  now  a  continual  my- 
stery to  her.  It  is  curious,  too,  to 
see  how  puzzled  she  is  by  the  sense 
of  distance.  She  reaches  out  her 
hand  for  objects  several  yards  away, 
and  when  a  hand  was  held  near  to 
her  face,  and  she  was  told  to  touch 
it,  she  felt  for  it  at  arm's  length. 
Formerly,  she  had  walked  confid 
ently  about  the  house,  butsincethe 
operation,  she  stumbles  and  hesit- 
ates, and  in  crossing  a  level  floor 
walks  as  if  she  were  going  upstairs. 
The  doctors  say  she  will  gradually 
learn  to  see  as  a  baby  learns.  Her 
eyes  see  as  do  Ihose  of  other  people, 
but  the  brain  being  unaccustomed 
to  receive  impressions  trom  the  op- 
1  tical  nerves,  is  not  able  to  use  them  j 
with  intelligence.— Christian  He- 
rald. 

Brains  In  Their  Finger  Tips. 


safely  to  his  destination,  the  guide 
reeeived  some  money  for  his  services. 
,He  then  prepared  to  return  home, 
ai^d  extinguished  the  light  in  the 
lantern.  Mr.  Goldsmith  asked, 
"What  do  you  do  that  for?"  The 
man  replied,  "0,  I  don't  want  the 
light.  I  am  blind."— Christian  En- 
deavor World. 


It  has  been  reported  that  the 
gra3'  matter  brain  cells  of  percep/ 
tiou  have  been  dissected  out  of  the 
finger  tips  of  the  blind.  Standing 
point  up  beneath  all  the  ridaes  so 
plainly  seen  with  a  magnifying 
glass  on  the  skin  of  the  inside  of 
the  finger  ends,  are  the  so  called 
corpuscles  of  Pacini,  which  are 
arranged  in  the  exact  semblance 
of  the  keys  of  a  paino,  and  are  j 
said  b)'  Meissner  to  crepitate  and 
g-ive    forth a    different    sound    in 

every  age  of  each  person.  This 
Pacinian  corpuscle,  which  contains 
within  its  lining  membranes  a 
nerve  trunk,  an  artery  and  a  vein, 
lines  all  the  tactile  surfaces  of  the 
body^  particularly  the  inner  finders 
and  the  thumb  tips. 


A  medical  mail  recently  assisted 
in  an  autopsy  on  a  person  blind 
from  birth,  and  he  sought  to  dis- 
cover by  scalpel  and  microscope 
the  secret  of  the  extraordinarily 
delicate  touch  the  blind  man  had 
acquired  during  life.  Sections 
perhaps  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch 
thick  were  carefully  sliced  off  the 
inner  surfaces  of  the  index  and 
middle  fingers  of  the  right  hand. 
Under  a  high  power  these  showed, 
instead  of  a  single  nerve  trunk  and 
artery  and  vein  of  the  average 
man,  a  most  complex  and  delicate 
ramification  of  nerve  filaments, 
dainty  and  minute  nerve  twigs  in 
immense  number  branching  from 
the  main  stem.  Through  constant 
use  the  finger  tips  of  the  blind 
acquire  this  unusual  development 
with  more  and  more  perfect  per- 
formance of  function.— The  Micro- 
scope. 


TUESDAY.    DECEMBER    6.    1898 


—  M.  Dussaud,  who  sometime  ago 
brought  out  a  phonograph  for  the  deaf, 
has  now  introduced  a  sort  of  cinemato- 
graph far  the  blind.  The  figures  are  in 
relief' on -the  travelling  slip  (or  "film")  of 
the  cinematograph,  and  they  are  passed 
under  the  fingers  of  the  blind  person  quick 
enough  to  let  him  form  a  good  idea  of  the 
movements  of  the  object.  Thus  a  blind 
person  can  get  his  mind  enlarged  by  cor- 
rect notions  of  movements,  such  as  the 
sway  of  a  branch,  the  flight  of  a  bird,  the 
roll  of  a  wave,  and  so  on. 

The  Michigan  Mirror. 

THURSDAY,  DEC.  15,  1898. 

Me.  William  Sprague,  a  blind 
deaf-mute  of  the  Gallaudet  Home  for 
Aged  and  Infirm  Deaf-Mutes  is  a  me- 
chanical genius.  Many  of  his  contriv- 
ances would  tax  the  ingenuity  of  a  man 
with  all  his  senses.  He  has  made  an 
ironing  board  that  is  especially  well 
adapted  to  ironing  shirts,  skirts  and 
the  like,  that  can  not  be  ironed  unless 
so  placed  as4o  obviate  a  fold.  Another 
of  «his  .productions  is  a  slate  for  the 
blind,  which  enables  them  to  write  in 
a  straight  line.  His  carvings  of  wood 
are  phenomenal  when  it  is  taken  into 
consideration  that  he  must  be  guided) 
as  to  form,  size  and  symmetry,  solely 
by  the  sense1  of  touch.  But  the  great- 
est of  all  his  achievements  is  a  loom 
for  weaving  rag  carpets.  It  is  entirely 
original  in  plan  and  construction,  and 
does  its  work  with  wonderful  accuracy. 
A  specimen  of  the  product  of  this  loom 
has  been  3ent  to  Principal  Currier,  of 
the  New  York  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Deaf,  It  is  about  two 
yards  long  and  a  yard  wide,  and  the 
colors  are  blended  and  alternated  as 
neatly  as  if  done  by  the  hand  of  one  who 
could  see.  Mr.  Sprague  is  a  graduate 
of  the  New  York  Institution,  and 
became  blind  gradually,  his  sight 
being  entirely  lost  about  twelve  years 
ago.  He  is  now  about  fifty-three  years 
old. 


Before  becoming  blind,  Mr.  Sprague 
exhibited  nothing  of  the  mechanical 
genius  which  he  at  present  demon- 
strates the  possession  of,  and  which 
has  been  developed  and  brought  out  by 
the  affliction  of  blindness.  He  is  not 
the  only  example  of  the  kind.  A  for- 
mer pupil  of  the  New  York  Institution, 
James  H.  Caton,  became  blind  after 
being  at  school  a  few  years.  His  loss 
of  sight  was  the  result  of  small-pox. 
Before  becoming  blind,  he  was,  or 
seemed  to  be,  below  the  general  a.ver- 
age  of  deaf-muteB  of  his  age  in  i»tolli- 
gence  and  natural  ability.  But  in  sub- 
sequent years,  under  his  triple  afflic- 
tion, he  made  very  rapid  strld.es  in  the 
way  of  intellectual  progress,  until  at 
the  present  day  there  are  few  deaf 
persons  who  have  had  but  the  same 
limited  educational  advantages,  who 
can  approach,  him  in  general  knowl- 
edge, quick  intelligence,  keen  observa- 
tion, and  marvelous  memory  of  facts, 
individuals  and  things.  We  believe  all 
of  this  superiority  is  due  to  the  absolute 
necessity  of  concentration  of  mind, 
which  becomes  a  fixed  habit,  beeause 
it  is  the  only  way  in  which  the.  blind 
deaf-mute  can  emerge  from  the  darken- 
ed condition  in  which  his  life  is  passed. 
— Journal. 

There  is  food  for  long  and  serious 
thought  in  this  extract,. 

At  the  first  thought  it  would  seem  as 
if  affliction  were  a  blessing,  and  that 
we  ought  to  take  our  duller  deaf  pupils 
and  put  their  eyes  out.  However,,  we 
do  not  think  that  there  is  any  immefli- 
ate  probability  of  any  school  for  the 
deaf  adopting  that  plan. 

As  we  take  it,  the  lesson,  and  it  is  a 
valuable  one,  too,  taught  by  the  blind- 
deaf  is  that  constant,  strenuous  effort 
is  a  great  blessing.  These  doubly 
afflicted  ones  can  get  nothing  without 
making  an  effort  that  we  can  hardly 
appreciate.  The  continued  making  of 
this  immense  effort  has  an  effect — a 
very  beneficial  effect — upon  the  mind; 
not  only  on  those  qualities  of  mind 
which  seem  to  be  needed  in  the  effort, 
but  on  every  other  part  of  it. 

Is  not  there  something  in  this  that 
we  as  teachers  can  use  in  our  work? 

The  blind-deaf  are  stimulated  to 
make    great    and    repeated     efforts, 


through  their  longing  for  intercourse 
with  other  human  beings.  Can  not  we 
possibly  find  some  stimulus  to  induce 
our  pupils  who  are  not  blind  to  do  the 
same. 

If  we  could  possibly  make  our  boys 
strive  to  improve  in  their  lessons  as 
hard  as  they  work  to  excel  in  foot-ball, 
they  would  be  great  students. 


n 
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CLARENCE  HAWKES'S  NEW  POEMS 


"Songs  for  Columbia's  Heroes,"  the  new  I 
volume  of  verse  by  Clarence  Hawkes,  the 
Hadley  poet,  is  a  handsome  illustrated 
book  for  a  holiday  gift,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  is  much  more.  Mr  Hawkes  has 
Cere  given  us  no  common,  rhetorical  blare 
about  victories  and  heroes— of  which  we 
all  are  somewhat  weary,  and  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  weariest  of  all— but  his  whole 
attitude  in  respect  to  the  war  is  on  u  high 
plane,  grave  and  sweet  and  lofty  in  tone, 
and  of  excellence  and  dignity  in  respect 
to  the  art  of  verse.  It  is  dedicated  to  the 
2d  regiment  of  Massachusetts  volunteers, 
"who  saw  not  self,  but  felt  their  country's 
need."  This  is  substantially  true  of  the 
sentiment  of  the  soldiers  when  they  de- 
parted, for  it  was  no  doubt  the  freedom 
of  the  Cubans  from  oppression  which 
moved  our  patriotism  to  its  readiness,  when 
the  citizen  soldiers  could  not  know  what 
"their  country's  need"  would  develop  into 
under  the  new  gospel  of  McKinley.  Mr 
Hawkes  has  nothing  to  say  about  imperial- 
ism, but  with  serious  beauty  he  expresses 
the  really  great  phases  of  this  strange  war, 
which  is  now  being  reduced  to  vulgarity. 
This  sonnet  expresses  the  feeling  of  the 
American  people  at  the  outset  of  the  war: 

CUBA    LIBEE. 

Thou  sea-girt  Isle,  thou  daughter  of  the  foam! 
Upon   whose  brow   bright   shines   the  morn- 
ing star. 
Where  hearts  are  brave  and  noblest  heroes 
are,— 
What    woe!    what    woe!    how    desolate    each 

home 
Where  love  once  dwelt,  where  thy  fair  daugh- 
ters roam 
The  streets  for  bread,  where  thy  brave  sons 

afar 
Breathe    prayers    for    them    behind    Spaln'6 
prison  bar 
Or  In  the  camp  whose  tent  is  heaven's  dome! 
O  Christ!  whose  brow  once  sweated  drops  of 
blood, 
Can   thy    deep    eyes   look   down    In    tearless 

grief 
Upon  this  woe?    God  bids  the  Isles  be  free, 
And   piteous    hands   are   stretched   across  the 
flood. 
Columbia!  thou  alone  canst  give  relief. 
And  God  and  man  alike  both  turn  to  thee! 
Shortly  after  this  conies  the  sonnet  on 

THE  PASSING   OF    WAB. 

Out  of  the  east  the  god  of  smoke  and  fire 
Comes  riding  In  a  whirlwind  of  despair. 
Red  are  bis  eyes,  and  blood  is  on  his  hair, 
Want  Is  his  child,  of  woe  he  is  the  sire. 
Fiends  are  his  steeds,  that  stamp  with  hell's 
desire 
For  human  blood  and  naked  limbs  to  tear: 
Heavy  those  wheels  that  grind  out  wild  de- 
spair, 
And  as  they  pass,   a   wall  prolonged  and  dire 
Goes  up  from  countless  throats:  and  In  their 

path 
Lie  noble  youths  and  stalwart  men  In  death; 
Wailing  attends  the  passing  of  his  car. 
Weeping  of  widows  and  of  orphans— all 
Who  taste  not  death,  yet  feel  dread   Azrael's 
pall: 
And   years   of  peace   cannot   obliterate   war's  I 
scar. 

MrHawkes  discerned  long  before  the  war 
broke  out  the  omens  of  the  evil,  and  wrote 
then,  in  1895,  "Heard  on  the  South  Wind." 
His  ballad  on  "The  Fate  of  the  Maine" 
is  not  so  good:  but  this  sonnet.  "Remem- 
ber the  Maine,"  is  keyed  to  no  trivial  and 
foolish   hatred: — 

Remember    the   .Maine,    but    not    with    bitter 
hate 
Against   the  land   that   may   have   done  her 

wrong, 
For  God   will  judge  although  he  tarry  long, 
Kis  arm  Is  sure.   Ills  justice  Is  not  late. 
Remember  the  Maine,  and  let  her  tragic  fate 
Sink   in  the  soul  like  some  great  epic  song. 
Freighted    with    sadness,    and    with    sorrow 
strong,  . 
Touched  by  the  seal  of  Death,  by  Death  made 

great: 
.  Then  shall   she  crow  Into  our  nation's  life. 

And  be  a  part  of  all  its  changing  strife; 
And  we  will  be  more  worthy  of  our  trust. 
More    sure     of     manhood     and    Its    godlike 

power, 
Because  thes.;  souls  met  destiny's  dark  hour. 
With  fearless  hearts,  and  good  shall  blossom 
from    their   dust. 


The  "Race  of  the  Oregon,"  the  "Reveille" 
song.  "Santiago,   Before  and  After,"  "The 
North  and  the  South,"  "The  Eivine  Dvad," 
"The    Price   of    Liberty,"    "Don't 
Boys,  They're  Dying,"   "Only  a  1C  . 
"Orvera's   Last    Battle,"   "Mi 
many  others  which    we   will  not  patue   to 
name,  tell  the  various  incidents  of  ti 
and  there  is  this  word  for  Clara  Bai 
Soul    without    fenrs,   a   world  of   fr-ar<- 
When    war's    stern    heroes    by    the    bard   are 

sung. 
Let  him  not  pass  thee  by,  for  on  thy  face 
The    weary    watchful    hours    have    left    their 

trace; 
The  priceless  crown  of  love  we  priff'T  rr.»»  - 
Thy    life    is  service,   hope  and    cni 
We   have    now    sufficiently    indicated    the 
quality   of    Mr    Hawkes'e    very    attractive 
book,    which    compasses    near    a    hundred 
pages,  and  has  a  good  many  pi' 
those  of  war,  including  a  number  of  qua- 
trains of  much  wisdom  and   wit,— for  few 
writers  can  put  so  much  into  a  quatrain  as 
Hawkes  can. 

The  pictures  are  from  various  source. 
We  see  the  rear  platform  of  a  railroad  car 
with  the  volunteers  off  for  the  war;  we 
see  the  men  wading  in  Cuban  rains  in  the 
chaparral;  we  have  a  picture  of  the  Morro 
of  Havana  and  one  of  our  battle  ships;  we 
are  shown  the  earnest,  strenuous  counte- 
nance of  Clara  Barton,  the  keen  face  of 
Hobson,  and  many  pleasing  pictnn*  of 
scenery  besides.  They  are  half-tones,  but 
there  are  a  few  sketches  in  pen-and-ink 
reproduced;  and  the  cover  design  is  by 
Mis6  Bell  of  Hadley.  Mr  Hawkes  has 
made  a  book  which  contains  both  poesy 
and  a  fine  and  serious  patriotism,  and  it 
should  be  a  favorite  with  the  public  at  this 
season. 
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THE    MACON    TELEGRAPH: 


The  children  of  Professor  Williams 
who  are  left  to  mourn  his  death  are: 
-Rev    A    M.   Williams,   Mr.  W.  D.  Wil- 

Hams,    Jr.,    Dr.    Howard     J.    Williams, 

Mrs    Tochie  Macdonnell  and  Prefessor 

k0F.  W.  D.  WILLIAMS  DEAD  ^Wwi^^^g  city.  ^ 

ternoon  from  the  academy  at  2:30 
o'clock,  and  the  services  will  he  con, 
ducted  by  Kev.  George  G.  Macdonnell. 
The  pall  bearers  will  be  Professor  Wil- 
liams' sons  and  grandsons,  and  the  in- 
terment will  be  at  Riverside. 


DECEMBER    11,    1898. 


RIPE  WITH    AGE  AND    HONORS  HE 
PASSED  PEACEFULLY  AWAY. 


MONDAY,  DEC.  26,  1898. 


Bad  Been  the  Principal   of  the  Georgia 

Academy  for  the  Blind   for  Forty 

Years— Funeral    Will   Take 

Place  This  Afternoon. 


GOOD  STORIES  FOR  ALL 


Japan  Gives  Blind  Folks  a 
Massage  Monopoly. 


Professor .  W.  D.  Williams,  principal 
of  the  Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind, 
and  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
highly  esteemed  educators  of  the  blind, 
died  at  his  home  in  the  academy  yes- 
terday morning  at  9  o'clock. 

Professor  Williams  was  surrounded 
by  his  family  when  he  died.  They  had 
been  told  to  expect  his  death  at  any 
moment,  as  he  had  been  critically  ill 
for  a  week  with  paralysis. 

The  death  of  Professor  Williams  re- 
moves one  of  Georgia's  most  valued 
citizens,  and  especially  will  his  loss  bfi 
felt  by  the  people  of  Macon,  for  who 
he  had  done  so  much  in  the  interest  of 
education.  He  was  a  man  of  most 
lovable  disposition  and  nigh  character. 
If  any  proof  were  wanted  of  his  in- 
tegrity the  fact  that  he  has  been  -he 
principal  of  the  Georgia  Academy  for 
the  Blind  for  the  past  forty  years 
would  be  sufficient.  He  was  specially 
fond  of  the  blind  children  of  the  state 
and  has  taken  a  fatherly  interest  in  all 
of  those  intrusted  to  his  care.  His 
management  of  the  institution  has 
elicited  the  praise  and  commendation 
of  every  governor  and  legislature  for 
the  past  forty  years. 

Professor  Williams  was  born  in  Put- 
nem  county,  Ga.,  on  the  7th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1S23.  He  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  with  honor  in  1S48 
and  taught  school  for  two  years  in  Tal- 
bott  county.  It  was  there  that  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Nancy  E.  Callier. 

In  1851  he  accepted  the  position  as 
instructor  in  the  Madison  Female  Col- 
lege at  Madison,  and  from  that  place 
he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Latin 
at  Emory  College.  He  remained  there 
until  1S5S,  when  he  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  superintendent  of  the  Academy 
for  the  Blind  at  this  place  and.  he  has 
remained  here  since  that  time.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  had  just  completed 
his  fortieth  year  as  superintendent. 

He,,  with  Mr.  J.  T.  Nisbet,  founded 
the  Bibb  county  public  schools  and  for 
a  number  of  years  he  was  a  member  of 
the  old  Macon  school  board.  He  was 
also  superintendent  of  the  schools  for 
one  year. 

In  1888  he  was  elected  president  of 
1  the  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors for  the  Blind,  which  met  in  Balti- 
more. He  has  been  the  president  of 
the  American  Publishing  House  for  the 
Blind  for  the  past  fourteen  years,  and 
has  filled  the  position  with  great  credit. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Wesleyan  College  and  of 
the  orphans'   home. 


Returning  Rlondiker  Finds  That  His 
Nose  Has  Turned  to  Stone. 


Bellamy   Vilhsre   in  British  Columbia 
Proves  Expensive  Failure. 

An  observing  traveler  recently  re- 
turned from  Japan  spoke  of  the  practical 
use  to  which  that  clever  people  put  a 
portion  of  their  afflicted  ones,  and  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  that  with  all  our 
philanthropic  and  sociological  studies, 
such  a  simple  and  sensible  idea  had  not 
yet  taken  root  amongst  us. 

Blindness  is  much  more  prevalent  in 
Japan  than  here,  and  the  question  of 
providing  for  those  of  the  poorer  classes 
is  a  very  serious  one,  which  they,  how- 
ever, have  met  in  the  following  man- 
ner. 


r? 


the    pooi    Mitlo 
blind   boys   and   gl  elated   n  «» 

u».  mysteries  or  shampooing  and  mas 
sage.  Every  one  Knows  thai  the  sense 
of  touch  in  the  blind  Is  very  fully  ae 
veloped  by  habil  and  necessity,  unci  tne 
Japanese  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
fact  rlKhtly  concluding  that  tney  «> 
:,  by  nature  to  b^ome.gentte  a„d 
,lll"'i;"  masseuse.  The  u d a  18  ti lere- 
rore  reserved  ent  rely  Col  them,  no 

rtirflr«r0g«« 

unfortunate,  they  maie  themselves  ^ 
attractive  aa  possible,  doing ,  uu"  '  „,. 
to  hldeythefr  defect  from  the  eyes  of 

IftSflfCII^ 
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him    "entlv and  by  dint  of  pinches  arid 
themselves  a  Inn-den  to  their  famU.es. 


hr^r^^|Jc™n,   glove, 
K^Snu^r  each  letter  on 


the  bans  of  the  fingers.    Matt. .  ta  w  | 
quick  at  learning  With  touch  t  hat  ma 
single  day  she  had  memorized  the .post 
Uon  of   every  letter,   so   tha t  now   the  , 
people   about  her   can   ta  k  to ^  her   oy 
spelling  out  the  word  on  the  lette.s  of 
the.  glove. 


COLORADO   INDKX.     JAN'.  25,  185)9. 


BLIND  MATTIE. 


Over  in  the  .Newark  Almshouse 
Hives  Blind  Mattie.  That  is  the 
name  by  which  this  patient  sufferer 
is  known,  but  it  does  not  begin  to 
indicate  her  afflictions.  Of  the  five 
senses  with  which  nature  end. 
her  but  one  remains.  She  can 
neither  see  nor  hear.  Taste  is 
denied  her.  All  food  has  the  same 
flavor.  8t>e  cau  smell  nothing. 
The  sense  of  touch  is  all  that 
remains  to  Blind  Mattie. 

Yet  her  mind  is  intensely  active.  ■ 
The  famous  case  of  Helen  Keller 
finds  a  parallel  in  Blind  Mattie 
although  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  she  had  few  ^advantages  such 
as  were  the  privilege  of  the  gifted 
Miss  Keller,  nor  is  she  mentally  the 
equal  of  the  marvellous  girl.  How 
could  she  be,  when  she  is  steeped 
in  poverty,  the  least,  however,  of 
her  afflictions? 

Blind  Mattie's  full  name  is  Mattie  | 
Morehouse.  Her  relatives  live  in 
Newark,  but  they  are  too  poor  to 
support  her  in  institutions  other 
than  those  provided  by  public 
charity.  And  that  is  why  she  finds 
herself  in  the  Newark  Almshouse, 
where  her  desolation  is  complete. 
She  has  mastered  the  Braille 
system  of  reading  and  writing  tor 
the  blind,  and  she  speaks  the  sign 
language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
But  she  might  just  as  well  be  alone 
on  the  Sahara  Desert,  for  none  of 
the  other  inmates  of  the  institution 
can  communicate  with  her  through 
themedium  of  these  agencies. 

Mattie's  power  of  speech  is  still 
left  to  her,  and  she  is  a  garrulous 
talker  although  she  cannot  hear  a 
word  that  is  said  to  her.  Her 
speech  has  the  inflection  of  a  child 
singing.  Mrs.  Albaney,  the  kindly 
matron  of  the  Almshouse,  knows 
the  deaf  and  dumb  language,  and 
when  I  called  to  see  Mattie  the 
other  day,  she  acted  as  interpreter. 
Of  course,  Mattie,  being  blind, 
cannot  see  the  finger  signs  which 
constitute  the  communication 
between  deaf  mutes,  soshe  and  Mrs. 
Albaney  place  their  hands  together, 
and  the  blind  woman  feels  the  sign 
words  impressed  upon  her  palm, 
and  reads  quickly.  Her  sense  of 
touch  is  most  acute,  and  very  often 
she  seems  to  anticipate  a  question 
almost  with  the  first  syllable.  She 
is  also  very  sensitive  to  vibrations 
of  any  kind. 

Blind  Mattte  was  not  born  as  she 
is  now.  Previous  to  the  time  she 
was  eight  years  old  she  was  as  any 
other  normal  and  healthy  child.  I 
shall  let  her  tell  her  story  as  I  heard 
it  from  her  own  lips.  It  is  a  story 
which  has  proven  a  puzzle  to  medi- 
cal science. 


I  was  introduced  to  Blind  Mattie 
by  Mrs.  Albaney,  and  as  she  shook 
hands  with  me  she  seemed  to  be 
thinking  very  deeply,  as  though 
trying  to  impress  something  upon 
her  mind.  "It  is  her  only  means 
of  recognition,"  said  the  matron  in 
response  to  my  inquiring  look. 
"She  never  forgets  a  haud.  You 
might  come  here  a  year  from  now, 
shake  hands  with  her  without  say- 
ing who  you  were,  and  she  would 
remember  you  at  once." 


Mattie  was  seafeoTIn  a  rocking 
chair  at  the  side  of  her  little  white 
cot.  She  had  been  writing— com- 
posing a  hymn.  Her  sensitive 
finger  tips  were  moving-  over  the 
Braille  letters  which  she  had  just 
written.  Braille  betters  are  made 
by  perforating  thick  paper  with  a 
sharp  pointed  instrument.  They 
stand  in  relief,  and,  though  quite 
unintelligible  to  those  who  read 
with  the  ej'e,  to  Mattie's  sensitive 
fingers  they  speak  an  inaudible 
language. 

She  is  far  frotn  being  attractive 
in  appearance.  She  is  thirty-one 
years  olcl.  She  might  be  fiftj7,  judg- 
ing from  her  plaintive,  drawn  face. 
And  yet  she  is  happy  and  smiles 
continously.  Think  of  it,  you  men 
and  women  who  frown  simpl3' 
because  the  gaunt  wolf  of  poverty 
links  his  arm  with  yours.  Poverty 
is  Ihe  least  of  Blind  Mattie's  afflic- 
tions. 

When  I  had  explained  mv  errand 
through  the  agency  of  Mrs.  Albaney, 
Mattie  became  greatly  interested, 
and  very  much  excited  as  well.  Iv 
was  an  epoch  in  her  life.  I  asked 
her  about  her  hynms.  She  said  she 
composed  them  all  "out  of  her  own 
head"  and  read  several  of  them  to 
me,  running  her  ringer  over  the 
mystic  raised  symbols  on  the  card- 
board and  repeating  the  words  in  a 
shrill,  singing  treble  that  charac- 
terizes her  entire  speech. 

I  asked  permission  to  copy  one  as 
she  read  it  to  me,  and  picked  up 
one  of  the  sheets-  She  quickly  ran 
her  finger  over  its  surface. 

'No,  no;  not  that  one!"  she  ex- 
claimed,    "That   one  is  wrong." 

Then  she  selected  another  sheet, 
and  while  she  read  it  with  the  index 
finger  of  one  naud  she  guided  my 
pencil  with  the  other  hand  as  I 
copied  the  words  which  fell  from 
her  poor  trembling  lips.  Here  are 
the  verses  as  I  copied  them:  — 

Come  and  walk  with  Jesus  to-day, 

And  it  will  do  you  such  good 
To  rescue  your  soul  from  astray, 

For  you  He  has  done  all  He  could, 

Yes,  lo !  I  will  follow  Jesus, 
And  to  the  cross  I  will  cling. 

For  where  he  was  led  like  a  lamb- 
There  He  prayed  that  I  might  find  Him. 

Now  may  I  sit  below  His  feet, 
While  sorrow  and  love  flow  down, 

And  there  I  love  to  pray  and  weep, 
And  gain  my  golden  crown. 

Come,  then,  to  me  and  I  will  tell 
About  the  place  where  He  lay. 

And  may  we  all  remember  well, 
Angels  rolled  the  rock  away. 

Jesus  is  risen  from  the  tomb ; 

Oh,  come,  see  him  rise  to-day, 
Come,  bring  flowers  and  sweet  perfume, 

And  spices  on  the  altar  lay. 

'•Amen!  That's  all,"  said  Blind 
Mattie,  as  she  released  mi'  hand. 

Mattie      is      intensely     religious. 

She    reads  her  Braille  Bible  almost 

|  continuously   when  she  is  not  writ- 

j  ing   hymns   or   doing   fancy  work. 

And   yet  she  has  knitting  or  needle 

work  of  any  kind. 

"From  God  I  learned  everything,"' 
she  exclaimed  in  a  fervor  ot  ecstacy. 
She  reached  for  a  work  basket,, 
threaded  a  needle  and  begin  to  sew, 
her  left  hand  closely  following  the 
other  hand's  work.  She  soon  had  a 
blue  satin  bow  necktie  finished. 
Sam  pies  of  her  knit  ting  and  crochet- 
ing were  to  be  found  in  her  work 
box. 

She  can  blend  colors  by  counting 
what  she  has  done  and  pickiug  up- 
the  next  color  by  feeling  a  mark 
she  had  affixed  to  it. 

"My  real  name,"  she  said,  "is 
Mattie  Morehouse."  As  she  spoke 
she  seized  a  pencil  and  guiding  it 
with  her  left  h.'.nd  wrote  the  name. 
It  was  not  very  plain,  but  Mrs. 
Albaney  explained  that  she  could 
do  better  when  not  laboring  under 
such    unusual  excitement. 


"How  long  have  you  been  here?"' 
I  asked,  .through  the  matron's 
nimble  fingers. 

"A  little  over  three  years,"  said- 
Blind  Mattie.  "three  years  and 
about  one  month."  She  seemed  to- 
be  calculating  mentally,  and  added! 
— "Yes,  it  will  be  three  years  and 
one   month  next  Thursday." 

"Do  you  remember  things  that 
happened  before  you  became  blind 
and  deaf?"  I  ■  asked  thtough  my 
interpreter. 

"Oh.  yes,"  was  the  reply,  in  that 
pitifully  monotonous  tone.  "I 
remember  how  everything  looked 
-the  grass  and  the  trees  and  the 
blue  sky,  the  faces  of  my  father  and 
mother,  everything. 

"When  I  wa3  eight  years  old  my 
father  sent  me  to  an  empty  room 
in  the  house  for  something.  We 
lived  herein  Newark.  Just  as  1  was 
about  to  leave  the  room,  I  thought 
I  saw  my  little  bro  her  who  had 
died.  He  said  to  me.— "Mattie, 
where  is  pa?" 

"The  place  seemed  filled  with  a 
blinding-  light.  I  couldn't  see,  and 
I  fell  down  flat  on  my  face.  I  don't 
know  how  long  I  lay  there,  but 
after  a  while  I  groped  my  way 
downsiairs.  Everything  seemed 
strange.  I  told  my  fatherl  could 
not  see  or  hear.  He  didn't  beiieve 
me  at  first,  but  I  guess  he  must 
have  known  pretty  soon,  for  I  have 
been  that  way  ever  since." 

Her  friends  vouch  for  the  story  the 
matron  told  me.  Pnvsicians  have 
considered  the  case  a  most  puzzling 
one,  inasmuch  as  the  fright  was 
due  to  a  hallucination  and  not  to 
something  that  had  really  happen- 
ed. Mattie  herself  scouts  the  idea 
that  she  really  saw  her  dead  brother. 
She  is  not  supesrtitions,  and  says 
she  only  thought  she  saw  him.  No 
skill  ever  helped  to  bring  back  the 
lost  senses,  although  all  possible 
means  were  tired. 

After  some  years  of  illness  Mattie 
went  to  a  New  York  institution, 
where  she  remained  for  a  short 
time,  and  later  went  to  Philadel- 
phia, where  she  learned  the  Braille 
system.  It  is  this  accomplishment 
that  brings  her  much  happiness,, 
for  all  day  long  she  sits  beside  her 
little  white  cot  in  the  almshouse, 
tracing  the  woods  of  her  great 
Bible  with  her  delicate  finger  or 
writing  hymns  with  the  sharp 
needle,  which  pricks  up  the  strange 
characters  o£  the  language  of  the 
blind. 


Wishing  to  secure  a  photograph 
of  Blind  Mattie,  I  asked  Mrs. 
Albaney  if  she  might  be  taken  on 
the  porch,  where  the  light  was 
better.  The  consent  of  the  matron 
was  readily  secured,  and  we 
assisted  her  into  the  open  air.  It 
was  not  until  we  got  her  into  the 
open  air  that  she  was  informed 
that  her  picture  was  to  be  taken. 

And  then,  vanity,  thy  name  is 
woman!  This  poor  creature  who, 
one  would  naturally  think,  was  not 
concerned  about  her  personal  ap- 
pearance: this  poor,  afflicted  in- 
mate of  an  almshouse,  objected  on 
the  score  that  she  was  not  dressed! 
She  wanted  to  primed  up.  She  al- 
most struggled  to  be  permitted  to 
at  least  change  her  shoes.  She  had 
her  old  shoes  on,  and  they  were 
very  old  and  she  had  better  ones 
upstairs. 

And  all  the  time  she  was  being- 
posed  for  the  picture  she  was  pull- 
ing her  skirts  down  so  as  to  hide 
her  shabby  shoes.  It  was  pitiful, 
but  as  a  commentary  on  the  sex  it 
had  iis  amusing  side. 

The  trollery  cars  pass  in  front  of 
the  almshouse,  and  as  we  were  in 
the  porch  one  of  them  went  by. 
•There  goes  a  car,"  remarked  Blind 
Mattie. 


At  my  suggestion  the  matron 
questioned  her  to  ascertain  how  she 
knew  a  car  was  passing.  She  could 
neither  see  it  nor  hear  it. 

"I  can  feel  it,"  replied  Mattie. 

And  that  demonstrated  the  acute- 
nees  of  her  one  remaining  sense. 
Mattie  is  very  anxious  to  be  sent  to 
some  other  institution,  where  there 
are  others  who  are  blind,  and  who 
can  talk  to  her  in  the  Braille  langu- 
age. Then,  she  says,  she  will  "be 
perfectly  happy.  Can  you  realize 
it?— New  York  Herald. 
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(Christmas  Cards  That  the! 
Blind  Can  Enjoy. 

The  blind   have   now   their  Christinas  j 
cards.    The.v  are  Issued  by  the  publish- 
ers nf  the  Weekly  Summary,  the  news- 
paper  published   for   those   who  are  af- 
flicted with  blindness. 
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A    CHRISTMAS    CARD    AND    ITS    TRANSLATION. 


These  novel  Christmas  cards  bear  the 
USuaH  -greetings,"   accompanied  by  pic- 
tures,   and    axe,    o£    course     printed    in  | 
raised  letters— (London  Mail. 
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Little  Leslie  was  at  one  time  able 
to  talk  and  hear  as  well  as  any  child 
and  his  eyesight  was  considered  per- 
fect. At  the  age  of  two  and  a  half 
years  he  suffered  from  an  attack  of 
spinal  meningitis,   which  came  near 


causing  his  death  and  which  eventu 
ally  lefr.  him  bereft  of  his  powers  of 
sight,  speech  and  hearing.  The  pow- 
ers of  sight  and  hearing  were  sudden- 
ly taken  away  by  the  dread  disease, 
while  the  power  of  speech  gradually 
left  him,  the  physicians  and  his 
teacher  believe,  because  he  could  not 
hear  his  own  or  other  voices  aud 

FORGOT  HOW  TO  TALK. 

Leslie  is  a  very  bright  little  follow 
and  notwithstanding  his  affliction?, 
seems  as  happy  as  any  other  child. 

Under  the  new  law  which  requires 
instruction  to  be  given  pupils  of  thn 
state  who  are  deaf  mutes  and  blind, 
the  parents  of  the  child  made  appli- 
cation for  entrance  for  their  child  in- 
to the  institution  for  the  care  of  df-af 
mutes.  The  board  appointed  Miss 
Ada  Lyon  as  Leslie's  instructor,  and 
for  the  past  five  months  she  has  made 
the  little  fellow  her  constant  care. 
He  has  grown  fond  of  her  and  she  has 
become  thoroughly  wrapped  up  in  her 
charge  and  is  determined  to  win  iu 
her  battle  and  bring  back  the  child's 
power  of  speech. 

A  Press-Post  representative  called 
at  the  institution  last  Saturday  after- 
noon and  asked  to  see  the  child  and 
his  teacher.  

Superintendent  Jones  gladly  ac- 
corded the  desired  iuterview.  He 
is  very  much  interested  in  the  child 
and  when  the  superintendent  entered 
the  large  room  in  the  front  part  of 


LESLIE    OREN. 


The  Wonderful  Progress  of  Our  Little 
Blind-Deaf  Pupil. 


How  He  is  Being  Taught  and  What 
He  Can  Do. 

Columbus  Press-Post,  Jan.  29.] 

One  of  the  most  remarkableexposi- 
tions  of  what  advancement  along 
educational  lines  can  accomplish,  is 
daily  being  demonstrated  at  the  in- 
stitution for  the  care  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  this  city. 

A  child,  a  boy  of  five  years,  who  is 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  is  being  taught 
to  communicate  his  wants  to  his 
nurse  and  teacher.  Five  months  ago 
the  boy  could  not  communicate  his 
simplest  want  to  his  fond  mother. 

The  child,  who  is  being  taught  the 
human  gifts  of  communication,  is 
little  Leslie  Oren,  of  Clinton  county, 
Ohio,  the  son  of  Arthur  Oren  and  the 
grandson  of  ex-Senator  Jesse  Oren. 
The  little  fellow  was  received  at  the 
institution  September  13  last,  and 
has  been  constantly  under  instruc, 
tiou  since  that  time. 


Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Courtesy  of  the  Columbus  Pres 


LITTLE 

Boy  Who 
s-Post.] 


LESLIE  OPEN. 

is  Being  Taught  in  this  Institution. 
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the  main  building  occupied  by  Miss 
Lyon  and  here  pupil,  thlittle  fellow 
lost  no  time  in  climbing  up  in  his 
arms  and  giving  him  a  hearty  hug. 
He  seems  to  know  all  the  persons 
connected  with  the  institution  with 
whom  he  is  thrown  in  contact. 

Miss  Lyon  was  found  seated  in  the 
center  of  the  room  with  her  charge 
on  her  laps.  It  was  past  his  school 
hours  and  the  little  fellow  in  addition 
to  being  tired,  was  not  feeling  well 
as  he  was  suffering  from  a  slight 
cold.     Notwithstanding  this  he  was 

READY  TO  OBEY 

all  of  her  commands  and  seemed  to 
really  enjoy  studying  out  the  words 
.  she  spelled  to  him  on  her  fingers  and 
when  he  was  made  to  understand 
what  she  wanted  him  to  do,  he  did  it 
willingly  and  then,  having  accom- 
plished his  task,  he  would  rush  back 
to  her  for  her  approbation  which  she 
conveyed  to  him  by  patting  him  on 
the  head  or  back  and  caressing  him. 
Leslie  is  a  very  affectionate  child 
and  likes  to  be  petted,  so  it  is  not 
hard  to  repay  him  for  a  task  well 
done. 

Miss  Lyon  said  that  when  the  child 
came  to  the  institution  five  months 
ago  he  could  not  communicate  to  her 
his  smallest  wants,  not  even  make 
her  understand  when  he  wanted  food 
or  drink.  He  could  not  utter  an  ar- 
ticulate sound  and  knew  nothing  of 
the  sign  language. 

The  task  before  her  was  enough  to 
make  anyone  hestitate,  but  she  began 
with  a  will.  It  was  a  tedious  process, 
this  tryiug  to  bring  back  to  a  child 
the  lost  power  of  speech  when  he 
could  not  see  or  hear,  but  she  set 
about  it  and  slowly  his 

EDUCATION  WAS  BEGUN. 

It  was  hardest  to  make  the  begin- 
ning. There  seemed  to  be  no  start- 
ing place,  nothing  but  the  bond  of 
sympathy  between  the  child  and  his 
teacher — and  for  days  the  teacher 
struggled  with  the  little  fellow  and 
wa  ched  for  the  first  sign  which 
would  indicate  that  he  understood 
her.  At  last  it  came.  He  seemed 
to  understand  iu  part  her  signs  and 
the  ray  of  light  was  breaking.  Since 
that  time  the  progress  has  been  won- 
derfully rapid.  Old  teachers  in  the 
east,  who  have  had  experience  with 
persons  similarly  afflicted  told  Miss 
Lyon  not  to  expect  him  to  be  able  to 
spell  out  a  word  or  grasp  the  meaning 
of  the  sign  language  during  the  first 
year  of  training.  This  was  not  very 
encouraging,  but  when  Miss  Lyon 
discovered  that  the  child  was  actually 
learning  the  sign  language,  and  then 
when  the  little  fellow  made  the 

FIEBT  ATTEMPT  TO  SPELL 

out  to  her  on   his  fingers  his  wants 
she  was  delighted,  and  why  should 

she  not  be?  She  was  bringing  the 
child  back  to  the  world  of  human 
associations  and  opening  to  him  a 
new  life  of  pleasure  and  usefulness. 
The  institution   is   justly    proud   of 


this,  its  first  ca?e  of  the  kind,  and 
the  whole  state  of  Ohio  has  cause  for 
rejoicing  at  the  wonderful  work  which 
is  being  accomplished  oy  the  quiet 
teacher  in  this  great  institution. 

Leslie  is  as  quick  as  a  squirrel. 
Indeed  his  teacher  sai'1  that  when 
he  first  came  to  her  his  restlessness 
and  the  quickness  of  his  movements, 
despite  the  fact  that  he  was  in  a  new 
place  and  could  see  absolutely  noth- 
ing made  her  liken  him  to  the  squir- 
rel almost  constantly. 

The  child  has  already  begun  to  re- 
gain his  speech  aud  can  now  say  one 
word.  Miss  Lyou  has  taught  him  to 
say  papa,  and  when  the  father  re- 
cently visited  the  Institution  his 
heart  was  made  glad  to  hear  the  lit- 
tle fellow  say  "Papa."  It  was  a  de- 
light which  he  had  been  denied  for 
the  past  two  years  and  a  half  aud 
which  he  had  not  dared  to  hope  for 
again.     This  is 

THE    ONLY  WOE  D 

that  child  has  been  taught  as  yet, 
but  this  shows  the  possibilities  which 
are  open  and  he  will  be  led  carefully 
back  to  the  use  of  his  mother  tongue. 

In  the  room  occupied  by  the  teach- 
er and  pupil,  which  is  their  living 
room  as  well  as  their  school  room, 
and  is  one  or  the  largest  and  most 
healthful  apartments  in  the  building, 
are  a  large  number  of  playthings. 
These  have  been  introduced  one  at  a 
time,  and  upon  the  advent  of  each 
new  toy  Leslie  is  taught  its  name 
and  made  to  spell  out  the  words  on 
his  hands  after  his  teacher. 

The  first  test  given  the  child  for 
the  benefit  of  The  Press-Post  repres- 
entative, was  a  .rquoS-.'-i.hal  he  go 
and  get  a  drink  of  cold  water.  The 
child  was  taken  in  the  teacher's  arms 
and  with  his  hands  in  hers  she  spell- 
ed out  slowly 

IN    THE    SIGN    LANGUAGE 

the  request  to  the  boy.  He  did  not 
repeat  it  all,  but  as  she  placed  him 
down  on  the  floor  so  that  he  might 
go  to  the  stand  some  five  or  six  feet 
away  to  get  the  water  be  repeated  the 
first  and  last  letter  of  water — w-r — 
this  is  always  his  sign  for  water. 
He  went  at  once  to  the  stand  upon 
which  sat  two  glasses  of  water,  one 
warm  and  the  other  with  a  piece  of 
ice  in  it. 

Leslie  first  took  up  the  glass  of 
warm  water,  but  put  that  down  and 
felt  around  until  he  secured  the  cold 
water  and  took  a  drink.  Returning 
to  the  teacher,  he  was  instructed  to 
get  her  a  drink  which  he  did  and  after 
she  had  taken  a  sip  of  the  water 
he  replaced  the  glass  upon  the  stand. 
With  each  accomplishment  be  would 
seek  his  teacher  for  some  mark  of 
commendation  and  seemed  to 

THOROUGHLY  ENJOY 

doing  his  tasks  well  and  if  by  chance 
he  failed  to  catch  the  meaning  of  one 
of  his  teacher's  commands  he  would 
frown  and  look  very  much  displeased 
with  himself,  and  after  shaking  his 
little  hands  as  though  chiding  them 
for  not  being  quick  enough,  he  would 
secure  his  teacher's  hands  to  have  the 
command    repeated     to    him.     Few 


mistakes    were    made.     He  was  sent  I 
to  open  the  trunk,  to  get  a  ball,  was 
made  to  stand  on  a  box,  sit  down  in  | 
it  and  to  do  a  dozen  things. 

Leslie  has  learned  so  that  he  can 
make  his  wants  known  very  well  and 
when  at  the  table  he  is  not  slow  to 
let  his  teacher  know  what  his  desires 
are.  He  has  even  been  taught  to  ex- 
press the  particular  desire  he  has  in 
mind.  He  is  fond  of  butter  on  his 
bread,  but  his  teacher  never  puts 
butter  on  the  bread  given  him  until 
he  asks  for  it  and  now  as  soon  as  he 
is  given  a  piece  of  bread. he 

ASKS    FOR    BUTTER 

by  taking  his   front  finger  and  rub- 
bing it  over  the  bread. 

The  child  loves  to  go  out  of  doors 
and  each  day  his  teacher  gives  him 
an  outing.  He  has  learned  that  the 
leaves  come  from  the  trees  above 
and  as  soon  as  he  steps  upou  leaves 
I  in  his  walks,  he  begins  to  reach  up 
■  for  the  trees. 

Leslie  is  a  very  apt  scholar  and 
the  teacher  believes  that  with  proper 
training  he  will  soon  acquire  the  lost- 
art  of  speech,  but  should  this  hope 
prove  futile  in  part,  he  will  at  least 
be  able  within  an  incredibly  short 
time  to  communicate  freely  with  his 
teacher  and  parents  by  the  sign  lan- 
guage. 

Leslie  is  also  learning  to 

READ  THE  LIPS 

and  now  he  can  be  made  to  under- 
stand  a  number  of  noun  words  and 
action  words  by  placing  his  fingers 
against  his  teacher's  lips. 

Leslie  is  a  great  investigator  and 
is  determined  to  let  no  new  thing  go 
by  without  first  finding  out  all  he 
can  about  it.  When  a  strangercomes 
into  the  room,  Leslie  will  go  to  him 
and  investigate  his  wearing  apparel 
and  any  articles  of  decoration  he  may 
have  on,  with  interest. 

Leslie  is  the  elder  of  his  father's 
family  and  his  affliction  as  can  read- 
ily be  seen  has  been  as  great  a  sorrow 
as"  his  recovery  is  a  joy  to  them. 
The  parents  are  farmers  living  in 
Gurneyville,  near  Wilmington,  Clin- 
ton county,  and  the  mother  has  not 
seen  the  boy  since  he  has  been  at  the 
institution,  but  she  hears  of  his  pro- 
gress aud  one  can  easily  imagine  the 
joy  which  tidings  of  each  new  accom- 
plishment bring  to  her  as  she  re 
ceives  letters  from  Leslie's- teacher, 
telling  of  his  progress.  Notthe  moth- 
er and  father  alone  are  interested  in 
the  progress  of  the  child.  Teachers 
all  over  the  country,  who  have  had 
experience  with  persons  similarly 
afflicted,  are 

WATCHING   WITH   INTEREST 

the  development  of  his  case  for  the 
progress  is  more  rapid  than  that 
which  has  yet  attended  any  former 
effort  to  restore  the  power  of  speech 
and  communication  to  one  who  had^ 
so  completely  lost  it. 


The  Mentor. 


JANUARY,   1899. 


=  =  =  Linnie   Haguewood. 


undertake  such  .,  task.  Such  a  re- 
sponsibility requires  a  great  person- 
ality, a  poweT,  a  not.!. -in— ,  to  do 
the  fearful,  the  awe-iimpirinu  task 
before  such  a  teacher.  An-  there 
many  women  in  the  world  who  eould 
undertake  such  a  work  and  do  it.  ac- 
ceptably  and  honestly?  Then  as  we 
realize  what  the  result  should  he, 
when  we  realize  what  the  responsibil- 
ity is,  there  is  still  another  question 
to  face:  Could  we  endure  and  bear 
patiently  the  slow  development  and 
the  discouraging  elements  in  such  a 
work? 


By  Vinnie  Louise  Wood. 


What  were  your  feelings  as  you 
looked  upon  Linnie  Haguewood  and 
her  noble  teacher;  what  were  your 
thoughts  as  you  looked  at  that  face 
and  thoRe  blue  eyes,  shaded  by  the 
lids,  and  yet  sometimes  raised  with  a 
rare  sweetness  to  the  face  of  her 
teacher  or  some  dear  friend?  Or 
when  you  saw  her  standing  before 
that  large  audience  at  Columbia, 
O.,  unconscious  of  the  eyes  upon  her, 
and  yet  at  the  bidding  of  that  teach- 
er, saying  slowly,  yet  with  exquisite 
pathos,  words  that  could  be  heard, 
and  some  understood  even  near  the 
rear  of  the  room?  Or  when  talking 
with  her  or  her  teacher,  what  feel- 
ings surged  through  you  and  awed 
you  by  their  power?  We  have  look- 
ed upon  the  girl  and  her  teacher.  We 
have  seen  something  of  what  she  can 
do.  Do  you  want  to  lift  the  veil ; 
do  you  want  to  look  in  upon  that 
heart  and  mind,  and,  in  gazing, 
reverence  the  Maker  who  gave  that 
pure  soul  into  the  world  to  shine 
forth  as  a  guide  instead  of  a  help- 
less dependent,  to  lead  others  nearer 
to  her  Maker,  if  it  be  only  while 
gazing  upon  her?  What  can  we 
learn  from  her;  what  does  she  do 
to  better  the  world,  to  help  those 
near  her,  and  those  far  away? 
What  is  her  mission,  and  how  does 
she  fulfill  it?  It  has  been  a  rare 
privilege  for  that  teacher  to  live  so 
near  the  heart  of  such  a  soul.  We 
have  not,  but  we  can  feel  the  reflex 
of  it.  As  we  turn  to  our  boys  and 
girls,  the  ones  we  love  in  our  own 
work,  the  ones  we  yearn  to  belp  and 
lift  into  noble  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, do  we  pause  and  wonder 
whether  our  work  will  ever  show, 
do  we  fear  that  as  they  go  out 
from  us  they  will  drift  away  from 
the  influences  we  have  thrown 
around  them  and  the  noble  life  we 
have  tried  to  live  before  them?  Do 
we  look  upon  this  teacher  and  her 
pupil  and  almost  wish  that  we 
might    have    been  privileged  to  live 


so  near  such  a  soul  and  see  it  grow 
day  by  day,  see  it  expand,  now 
suddenly,  now  slowly,  to  see,  as  it 
advances,  traces  of  our  own 
thoughts,  our  own  influences,  and 
realize  that  we  have  helped  to  form 
a  human  soul  and  the  product  is 
now  before  us?  But  with  .hose 
thoughts  eon.e  others.  If  we  would 
wish  to  live  so  near  such  a  soul  and 
mold  it,  as  such  nearness  and  in- 
fluence must,  we  must  he  worthy  to 


Turn   these    thoughts,    the  result, 
the    responsibility,    and  the    tedious 
,  road    to    the   result    towards    Linnie 
Haguewood    and  her    teacher,    Mis- 
Dora   Donald. 

We  see  Linnie  now;  to  manv  she 
is  a  beautiful  and  winning  girl,  and 
'  to  those  coming  into  sympathy  with 
her  and  recognizing  her  individual- 
ity, a  strong  girl.  We  stop  to  note 
.■  ;:d  think  of  all  the  attractive  and 
proT'iinent  characteristics,  and  we 
admirC  the  girl  for  what  slie  is  and 
of  what  she  is  capable.  But  think 
for  one  moment  of  what  she  was 
only  a  few"  years  ago.      It  has    been 
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only  a  short  time   since  she  emerged) 
from     almost    total      darkness    and 
silence  into  the   life  which    she  now 
leads.      Linnie    Haguewood,     blind,! 
deaf,    and  dumb,    came  into  the  life 
of  her    teacher  in    the  fall  of    1893.  ■ 
:  She    was    then    fourteen    years  old,  I 
and  almost  helpless  physically,  men- 1 
tally,    and  morally.      To    have  seen 
her    groping    her     way  through    the 
halls    and   the    rooms    of  the  college 
for    the    blind    in     Vinton,     Iowa, 
would    never    have    suggested    the 
possibilities    now  brought   to  light. 
She    could  scarcely  walk,  she    knew 


about     three    hundred     words,     and 
she       could     use     her     fingers      in 
knitting,    sewing,     and    crocheting. 
But    did  those  few    things    seem    to 
indicate  much  for  a  girl  of  fourteen? 
Friends  in  school  helped  her,  giving 
her  many    spare    moments,    and   she 
advanced  a    little.      Then  a  more  in- 
fluential friend  became  interested   in 
her.     Mr.    Bernard  Murphy,  of  the 
Vinton     Eagle,    solicited    from     his 
friends  and  from  all  who  would  give, 
a  sufficient  sum  to  provide  a  special 
teacher  for  Linnie.      Miss  Dora  Don- 
ald was  the    teacher  in  the    Kinder- 
garten of  the  College  for  the  Blind. 
She    was    selected    for    this    grand 
work  of  uplifting  and  teaching  this 
helpless     girl.       From     September, 
1895,  began  their  real  work  together. 
Slowly    they,     climbed     the      rough 
path  and    overcame    difficulty    after 
difficulty.      Miss  Donald  became  in- 
tensely interested  in  the  girl.      Ques- 
tion upon  question  flooded  her  mind, 
and    with    a     willing    heart    and     a 
great  determination,  she  set  to  work 
to  find  out  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions.     They  could  not  be  found  im- 
mediately.     Instead  she   had    to  pa- 
tiently plod  for  many,    many  weeks 
until  the  glimmer  came  and  Linnie's 
soul    was    awakened!     Blind,    deaf, 
and  dumb,    but  the    spirit    was    be- 
ginning to  rise  and  see  through  it  and 
above  it  all. 

Linnie  had  little  before  she  came 
to  Vinton.  She  had  been  taught 
the  manual  alphabet  by  a  deaf 
gentleman  who  had  accidentally  met 
and  become  interested  in  her.  She 
had  about  three  hundred  words  that 
she  could  spell.  But  the  days  of 
the  fourteen  years  of  her  life  had 
been  spent  mostly  in  sleeping,  eat- 
ing, and  sitting  still.  Her  soul  had 
lain  dormant  all  those  years, 
since  the  dread  fever  had  taken 
from  her  sight  and  hearing  when 
eighteen  months  old.  The  body 
had  become  weakened,  and  the  mind 
was    almost    a     blank.     Slowly    she 


gained  in  the  control  of  the  body 
until  she  could  at  last  stand  on  one 
foot!  How  easy  that  seems  to  us, 
and  yet,  cannot  you  look  into  that 
girl's  heart  and  see  its  hopelessness 
when  she  looked  up  to  her  teacher 
and  said,  "I  cannot  stand  on  one 
foot!"  But.  she  does  stand  on 
one  foot,  and  can  uow  follow  a 
number  of  complicated  gymnastic 
exercises.  Trace  in  your  mind  the 
slow  steps  that  lay  between  her  first 
decided  effort  to  walk  and  the  easy 
firm  step  she  now  has,  as  well  as 
the  ability  for  gymnastics,  and  you 
have  followed  one  great  work  of  her 
patient  and  untiring  teacher. 

The     rousing     of    the     muscular 

action    required  but  a  small  fraction 
of  the  effort  necessary    for  the  rous- 
ing ol  the  mental  activity.      It  took 
years    for  the  girl  to  learn  to    stand 
and    walk    cerrectly.      No    one    can 
know    how    long  it  will  take  her   to 
shake    off  entirely  the  deadening  in- 
fluence of  those  long  years  of  silence 
and    darkness.      The  girl  has  had    a 
struggle — she      now     calls      it      her 
tempter — to    overcome  the  desire   to 
yield    to  that  old  feeling  of    listless- 
uess    and    helplessness.      But  she    is 
brave!     She    tried    to  make    herself 
good,    and    to  conquer    that    inclin- 
ation   if  possible.      Such   periods    of 
torpor    and  disinclination  come    less 
and    less  frequently  and    with    each 
return    of    it    she  is  able  to    face    it 
with     more     strength.      Linnie     has 
learned  to  meet  this    tempter  and  to 
conquer  it.      But  think  of  the  weary 
and  wearying  times  when  her  teacher 
had  to  hold  her  close  to  her  task  and 
by    sheer     determination     lead     the 
girl    to  gain  one  step  in  the  upward 
climb.      What    a  power    was  shown 
there,  and  what  strength    it    needed 
to    hold    the    girl    firmly     and     yet  I 
lovingly  until   the  light    came,    and 
the  tempter  was  lost  in  the  bright- 
ness   and     health    of    new    thought 
and    new    life.      That    was    the    re- 
ward, and  a  sufficient   one    for  the 
long    months    of    waiting  and    pre- 
paration.     Follow    again  in  thought 
the    progress  of    Linnie    as    she  ad- 
vanced   from   the    home    where    she 
had  been    so    helpless    to  where  she 
now     is,    a     thinking,     questioning, 
eager,    earnest   girl.      Think    of    the 
struggles     she    has    passed    through 
and  how  glorious  is    her    victory    in 
the  power  to  know  and    to    feel    the 
life  of  the  world  around   her       Then 
you  have  partly    realized    the   inten- 
sity   of    devotion,     and     effort,     the  | 
determination  and  thy  strength    that 
Miss  Donald  has    constantly    thrown 


around  the  girl  through  her  daily 
life.  Then  we  can  feel  how  great 
is  the  happiness  of  both  Linnie  and 
Miss  Donald  as  they  look  back  and 
realize  from  the  view  of  the  long, 
stony  road,  how  far  and  how  brave- 
ly they  have  advanced.  We  can 
know  of  her  physical  and  mental 
development  by  the  results.  But 
some  of  Miss  Donald's  most  earnest 
questions  have  not  yet  been  answer- 
ed. The  answers  will  unfold  in  the 
life  of  the  girl  as  she  meets  the 
many  problems  before  her. 

We  know  that  she  has  an  ex- 
quisite and  beautiful  hopefulness. 
When  she  realized  that  she  was  dif- 
ferent from  those  around  her  and 
that  she  had  been  deprived  of  two 
precious  gifts,  she  was  not  unhappy, 
but  soon  felt  that  all  would  be  well 
in  the  life  beyond.  Her  sympathy 
is  exquisite,  and  especially  for 
any  misfortune  to  those  who  are  her 
friends.  Can  you  picture  her  as 
she  stood  one  night  with  a  crowd  of 
her  girl  friends  in  the  hall  at  the 
college  for  the  blind,  the  merriest  of 
the  group,  laughing,  talking  with 
each  and  all.  Near  her  and  with 
her  arm  around  her  was  a  dear  little 
girl,  Alice.      But  suddenly  the  smiles 

had  left  Linnie's  face,  and,  kneeling, 
she  took  the  hand  of  the  child  in  her 
own  pretty,  delicate  fingers  aud 
caressed  it,  full  of  anxiety  and  sorrow 
because  she  had  found  two  fingers 
were  gone. 

But  to  gaze  in   wonderment  upon 
this  girl   is   not    enough.     Teachers 
are  anxious  to    know    actual    results 
as  they  try  to  get  them  in  the  school- 
room, in  black  and  white.      During 
the  first  two  years  Linnie  was  in  the 
college  for  the  blind,    her    progress 
was    comparatively    very    slow,   for 
she  had  no    special    instruction.     In 
September,  '95,  her  real  school-work 
began.     Remembering  her   physical 
condition  and  the    mental    sluggish- 
ness, we  can  see    that   there    would 
be  little  growth   for    a    while.      But 
in  the  kindergarten  work,  where  her 
delicate,    sensitive    hands    were    of 
most    service,     she     soon     excelled 
all  others    and  showed    her  origin- 
ality.     Without     instruction,       her 
teacher  being  occupied  at  the    time, 
she    did    a    new    and     complicated 
piece    of    bead    work    without    one 
mistake,  following   exactly    the    in- 
tricate   and  particular    weaviugs    ()f1 
the  wires. 


Iii  the  kindergarten  she  learned 
one  of  her  best  lessons — to  ask 
questions.  Linnie  hud  been  without 
help  so  long,  and  there  had  been  so 
lit  lie  necessity  for  it,  that  she  did 
not  quickly  recognize  the  help  to  he 
obtained  from  others.  ^ 

But  as  her  mind  brightened  she 
beran  to  reach  out,  and  as  she  found 
that  there  was  al  ways  one  to  help 
her,  she  slowly  learned  to  ask  the 
questions  that  gradually  rose  in  her 
mind.  She  did  as  far  as  possible 
the  if.  Illar  work  of  the  classes. 
Naturally  the  question  of  method 
arises  in  the  minds  of  teachers,  and 
you  wonder  how  Miss  Donald  has 
solved  the  problem.  Let  her  tell 
you  in  her  own  words,  and  then  feel 
convinced  that  hers  is  the  best  way, 
not  because  she  thought  it  all  out 
and  devoted  hours  of  study  to  it, 
but  because  she  has  unconsciously 
followed  the  deep  principles  of 
teaching — the  principle  that  we 
recognize  in  our  own  lives — that  we 
can  learn  only  the  lessons  that  we 
are  prepared  to  learn,  and  all  other 
lessons,  no  matter  how  beautifully 
taught  or  explaineel,  make  no  im- 
pression upon  our  consciousness  and 
mind  : 

'■Mow  could  I  tell  Mr. that  I 

taught  Linnie  to  walk  by  playing 
with  her  as  one  would  with  a  child, 
that  our  class-room  was  quite  as 
often  the  yard  as  the  school-room, 
that  we  could  find  a  whole  hour's 
entertainment  and  instruction  in  a 
button  box,  that  we  hunted  for 
eggs  in  the  barn  and  dug  out  baby 
rabbits  on  the  lawn?  I  had  no 
methods  to  explain.  We  did  just 
whatever  we  pleased.  When  I 
finally  found  there  was  a  way  to 
educate  such  children  and  a  system 
quite  as  perfect  as  that  of  our  public 
schools,  my  difficulties  were  only  in- 
creased, for  Miss  Linnie  deliberately 
went  to  sleep  when  I  tried  some  of  the 
beautiful  'book  plans'  or  looked  so 
thoroughly  disgusted  that  I  often 
wondered  if  she  were  wiser  than  I. 
There  seemed  to  be  nothing  to  do  but 
continue  our  wandering,  going  to  the 
school-room  when  nothing  better 
presented  itself." 

The  first  year  of  her  work  under 
Miss  Donald  was  spent  almost  en- 
tirely in  talking  about  whatever 
■  subject  presented  itself  to  Linnie, 
a  great  many  physical  culture  exercis- 
es, manual  training,  and  some  house 
work.  She  was  taught  to  read  by 
using  small  squares  of  paper  on 
which  were  words  in  raised  print. 
These  squares  were  arranged  into 
different  sentences. 


During  the  following  summer  she 
learned  to  write.  One  week  was  spent 
over  the  letter  «.  Her  mind  slowly 
grasped  the  thought  that  she  was 
able  to  express  in  writing  what  she 
j  had  read,  but  when  the  thought 
finally  came,  with  one  bound  she 
leaped  into  her  work,  and  after  that 
all  in  that  line  was  easy.  She  learn- 
ed in  two  weeks  what  the  average 
blind  child  learns  in  six  months  in 
regard  to  writing.  The  natural 
bent  of  her  mind  was  shown  by  the 
fact  that  from  the  first  her  spacing 
was  good.  The  ne.xl  task  was  to 
learn  to  write  with  a  pencil.  As 
with  her  other  tasks,  it  was  slow  at 
first,  but  she  learned  I,  in,  //,  <>,  p, 
Jin  half  an  hour,  making  them  per- 
/  I'ectly.  During  her  first  year,  she 
|  did  all  that  she  could  in  bead  work, 
besides  sewing  with  a  needle  and 
on  the  machine,  and  knitting  and 
crocheting.  In  number  work  she 
did  the  first  and  second  year's  work 
in  t  he  one. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year 
her  language  work  took  a  geograph- 
ical turn  and  she  was  soon  investi- 
gating carefully  the  room  ami  its 
relative  position  to  others.  In  the 
second  year  this  work  was  continued, 
going  from  the  school-room  to  the 
halls,  other  rooms,  and  then  out 
into  the  yard.  All  of  this  work  was 
made  into  a  map,  and  Mocks,  pads, 
and  pulp  were  used  freely  to  express 
[clearly  the  thoughts  Linnie  had 
gained.  Language  went  hand  in 
hand  with  the  geography  work,  and 
many  subjects  of  interest  were 
brought  up  by  it  that  gave  abun- 
dant material  for  conversation.  She 
also  learned  to  follow  in  imagination 
her  many  friends  to  their  different 
homes.  One  friend  lived  in  South 
Dakota,  but  Linnie  had  no  difficulty 
in  grasping  the  idea  of  states.  It 
was  an  easy  step  then  for  her  to 
travel  in  imagination  to  the  homes 
of  all  her  friends  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States. 

During  the  second  year  Linnie 
,  overcame  some  of  her  own  peculiar 
:  difficulties,  one  being  the  thought 
that  each  word  was  to  be  used  with 
only  one  object  or  one  action,  and 
not  interchangeably.  Another  ten- 
dency that  became  prominent  was 
her  putting  away  of  facts  and  un- 
expectedly producing  them  for  real 
service.  In  this  year  she  also  be- 
gan her  work  in  articulation.  She 
is  fastidious,  and  the  examination  of 
her  teacher's  mouth  was  repulsive 
to  her,  especially  as  she  could  see 
i  no  necessity  for  it.  Linnie  showed 
an  indifference  to  speech  uutil  at 
home  she  discovered  that  her  friends 
could     understand    her    voice    more 


easily  than  her  rapid  spelling. 
Then  all  was  clear  to  her  and  from 
that  time  she  made  a  conscientious 
effort  to  speak. 

To  quote  from  Miss  Donald's 
letter  of  Oct.  22,  '98,  to  a  friend  will 
give  a  good  idea  of  the  work  that 
Linnie  is  now  doing:  "Linnie  is  es- 
pecially delighted  to  find  that  she 
can  recite  directly  to  the  class 
teacher  and  not  be  obliged  to  have 
everything  translated.  The  teach- 
ers have  kindly  taken  her  in  charge 
for  a  short  period  each  day,  making 
her  responsible  to  them  for  a  por- 
tion of  her  work.  She  is  taking 
up  history  for  the  first  time  and 
makes  her  study  of  geography 
quite  exhaustive.  These  studies, 
with  her  language  work,  form  the 
,  basis  of  her  school  program. 
The  rest  of  the  day  is  spent  in  ex- 
ercises, lighter  work,  and  the  hun- 
dred and  one  little  things  that  her 
mechanical  genius  is  always  plan- 
ning. *  *  In  regard  to  the  print, 
Linnie  reads  anything,  and  I  like 
her  to  have  all  the  different  kinds. 
The  reading  matter  that  she  needs 
this  year  is  books  of  information  in 
regard  to  plant  life  and  animal  life 
and  stories  of  other  lands.  The  ex- 
position has  fired  her  with  a  desire 
to  know  all  about  what  people  do  in 
other  countries,  how  they  live, 
what  they  wear,  the  things  that 
grow,  and  all  the  questions  that  are 
so  fascinating  to  children  of  her  in- 
quisitive nature."  Some  selections 
from  Linnie's  own  work  may  be  of 
interest  to  teachers  of  the  deaf  and 
all  who  are  interested  in  this  girl: 

(From  N.   Y.   Point.) 
October  3,  1895. 

thursday  October  3 
playing  horse 

miss  donald  and  i  played  horse 
i  was  the  horse 
miss  donald  was  mr  sawyer 
mr  sawyer  say  get  up 
the  horse  ran  to  the  barn 
mr  sawyer  say  whoa 
the  horse  stop  still 
horse  eat  hay 
the  horse  run 
the  horse  can  stand  still 
the  horse  can  eat  hayT 
October  4,   1895. 
i  can  stand 
i  can  walk 
the  flies  walk 
the  horse  walks 
the  cows  walk 
the  cats  walk 
the  dogs  walk 
the  pigs  walk 
the  birds  walk 
the  chickens  walk 
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(From  N.    Y.  Point.) 
October  14,  1895. 

liunie    is    a    bad    girl     she    cries 

she  slaps  her  face     she  falls 
i  sleep  in  luellas  room 
luella    sleeps  in  the  bed  with  cora 
cora  sleeps  in  her  bed  with  cora 
janet  sleeps  in  her  bed  with  chris- 
tian na 
hila  sleeps  alone 

miss    donald  sleeps  with  ida   don- 

ald 
willie  sleeps  with  clem 
the  baby  sleeps  with  mama 
zed     sleeps    with    rollie    and    earl 

sleeps  with  papa 
miss  mattice  sleeps  alone 
miss  loy  sleeps  alone 
miss  watson  sleeps  alone 
October  28,  1895. 

mr  mccune  gave  me  a  stamps 
mama  sews  new  dress  for  me 
i  put  two  stamps  in  the  closet 
clem  gave  me  a  new  dress 
papa  gave  me  a  new  stockings 
i  tear  new  napkins 
i    sew  the  new   nightdress  on    my 

machine 
i  put  my  fingers  in  pudding 
i  go  to  sund  school  with  luella 


(From  N.  Y.  Point.) 

October  29,  1895. 

vinton  iowa  Wednesday  October  29 

dear  mama 

luella  gave  me  candy 
luella  cuts  the  apple  with  the 
knife  i  put  vaseline  on  my  hair 
my  hair  is  dirty  the  vaseline  made 
my  bair  bad  dirty  i  am  bad  girl 
i  wipe  my  hair  with  my  towel  i 
brush  my  hair  i  wash  my  hands 
with  the  soap  i  put  on  my  black 
dress  i  put  on  my  clean  apron 
good  morning  santa  claus 
your  loving  friend  linnie  haguewood 
delaware  iowa 


vinton    iowa   Saturday    no  v  ember  1 

dear  clem 

i  put  the  cream  on  my 
hand  blood  in  the  veins  pulse  in 
my  wrist  there  are  veins  in  my 
hands  the  blood  throbs  i  rub  my 
hands  i  pat  my  hands  my  lips  are 
chapped  smile  for  me  i  kiss  with 
my  lips  i  eat  my  dinner  i  go  to 
sleep  on  the  couch  it  is  cold  throw 
the  book  i  am  bad  girl  ida  donald 
is  good  girl  i  make  two  ln-aids  i 
put  two  ribbons  on  my  hnr 
your  loving  sister  linnie  haguewood 
delaware  iowa 


(From  N.  Y.   Point.) 

November  6,  1895. 

A  B  C  D  E  F  G  H  I  J  K  L  M  N 

OPQRSTUYWXYZ 
Linnie  Haguewood.  Mr.  Etasrue- 
wood.  Mrs.  Haguewood.  Clem 
Haguewood.  Zed  Haguewood. 
Rollie  Haguewood.  Willie  Hague- 
wood.  Earl  Haguewood.  May 
Haguewood.  Miss  Donald.  Ida 
Donald.  Mrs.  Donald.  Luella 
Clayton.  Janet  Dudf.  Cora 
Whitehead.  Ada  Fairohild. 
November  14,  1895. 

The  doctor  cut  little  Alices  finger 

off. 
The  doctor  is  bad  boy. 
Janet  slap  the  doctor. 
Alice    bawled     like    Mrs.      Jones 

baby. 
I  will  black  my  hat. 
I    will    put  my  tan    dress   in    the 

window. 
M3'  dolls  eyes  are  sleep. 
I  will  get  the  water. 
You  will  drinks  the  water. 


(From  N.Y.   Point,) 
December  26,  1895. 

Miss  Berry  gave  me  a  new  veil. 

Santa  Claus  will  give  me  a  candy. 

Mama  give  me  a  new  thread 
holder. 

Luella  give  me  a  pin  tray. 

Deedie  give  me  a  new  handker- 
chief.   

Santa  Claus  give  me  a  new  pin. 

Ida  Donald  give  me  a  new  button- 
hook. 

Miss  Donald  give  me  a  work  box. 

Santa  Claus  put  my  candy  orange 
nuts  banana  popcorn  in  my 
stocking. 

Santa  Claus  give  me  a  little    doll. 


December  28,  1895. 

Vinton,  Iowa.  December  28,  1895. 

Dear  Mr.  Wright, 

Miss  Berry  gave 
me  a  new  veil.  Mama  gave  me  a 
thread  bolder.  Luella  gave  me  a 
pin  tray.  Mrs.  Gay  gave  me  a  little 
•  doll.  Her  name  is  Luella.  You 
gave  me  a  big  doll.  Her  name  is 
Kate.      Thank  you. 

Your  loving  friend, 

Linnie  Haguewood, 
Delaware,  Iowa. 


(From  the  Script.) 

April  30,  1896. 

Vinton,  Iowa,  April  30,  1896. 

Dear  Mr.  Wade, 

You  are  very  kind. 
You  gave  me  a  number  slate.  You 
gave  me  some  money.  I  write  many 
letters. 

I  sewed  on  the  machine  this  after- 
noon. 

I    will    mend     my    bonnet    string 

with    my  white   thread.      I  will    not 

tear  it  again.       I  will  not  get  angry 

again.      Ida    Donald's    hat    is    worn 

.  out. 


Mr.  Springer  gave  me  some  candy. 
Mr.  Sawyer  gave  me  some  oranges. 
Grandma  gave  me  a  ring.  Mr. 
Sawyer  brought  it  to  me.  I  kissed 
him  and  loved  him.  Miss  Mattice 
went  away  on  the  cars  last  night. 
She  has  gone  to  Knoxville. 
Your  loving  friend, 

Linnie   Haguewood. 


(From  the  Script.) 

June  1,    1896. 

I  went  to  the  chapel. 
Ida  Appleton,  Anna  Sawyer,  Eddie 
Cone,  Mr.  Miller.  I  sat  in  a  chair 
in  the  chapel.  The  boys  and  girls 
sat  in  a  chair  near  me.  Mr.  Miller 
slapped  my  hand.  He  pulled  my 
hair.  He  slapped  his  hat  on  my 
head.  I  like  Mr.  Miller.  I  wnt  to 
dinner  with  Mr.  Miller.  I  ate  bread, 
egiX,  mont,  radish,  salt,  fried  cake, 
cake,  and  bun.  I  drink  coffee  and 
water  lemonade.  After  dinner  I 
went  to  the  chapel.  The  boys 
played  on  the  piano.  I  sat  in  a 
chair.  I  marched  with  Eddie  Cone. 
I  marched  with  Mr.  Blackmer. 
I  went  down  stairs  with  Mr.  Miller 
and  walked  in  the  yard  with  him. 
I  like  Mr.   Miller. 


Vinton,    Iowa.  September,    1896. 

Dear  Thuel, 

I  went  to  the  church 
with  Miss  Donald  this  morning.  I 
saw  Miss  Watson  and  the  girls. 
I  saw  them  at  the  church  door.  I 
saw  a  dog  near  the  sidewalk.  I 
patted  the  dog.  I  went  to  see  Miss 
Cunningham  last  night.  My  watch 
is  broken.  I  do  not  know  what 
broke  it.  I  will  go  down  town 
some  day.  Mr.  Bills  will  mend  my 
watch.  I  maked  a  basket  this  after- 
noon. 

Miss  Mattice  gave  me  some  white 
yarn.  I  will  pack  my  box,  trunk, 
and  valise  in  the  winter.  I  will 
come  to  Mrs.  Gentry  in  Corning. 
Sleepy  Kate  will  go  with  me  in  the 
winter. 

Your  loviug  friend, 

Linnie  Haguewood. 


(From  the  Script.) 

October  1,  1896. 

Vinton,  Iowa,  October!,  1896. 

Dear  Dr.  Rose, 

You  filled  my  teeth. 
The  dental  engine  made  my  tooth 
hurt.  You  put  gold  in  it.  You 
brushed  my  teeth  and  mouth.  You 
are  very  good.  I  will  tell  my  mother 
about  you.  Mrs.  Ve  has  a  sore  hand. 
What  is  the  matter  with  her  hand? 
Mrs.  Ve  is  sick  and  she  cried.  I  am 
sorry  for  poor  Mrs.  Ve's  left  hand. 
She  cannot  go  to  Delaware.  The 
Doctor  will  rub  Mrs. Ve's  left  hand 
with  his  hand  slow.  Her  mother 
will  put  a  rag  on  her  hand.  Mrs. 
Ve  will  rest. 

Your  loving  friend, 

Linnie  Haguewood. 


&7 


(From   the    Script.) 

Council    Bluffs,    Iowa. 

November*),  1896 

Dear  Mr.  Black mer, 

You  did  not  dis- 
appoint us.  We  were  disappointed 
(twice  this  morning.  Miss  Golden 
did  not  come  to  the  traiu  at  Iowa 
City.  Eva  did  not  come  to  the 
train  at  Dexter.  We  were  very 
sorry.  We  camp  from  Vinton  last 
night.  We  passed  through  Cedar 
Rapids  on  the  Burlington  R.  R. 
You  live   in  Casey. 

A  knife  made  a  little  boy's  hand 
crippled.  The  knife  is  bad.  The 
Ipoor  little  boy  cannot  have  eight 
fingers.  He  put  his  finger  in  the 
machine.  The  little  boy  has  gone 
'  away. 

I  went  to  the  school  with  Mrs. 
Rothert  and  Miss  Donald.  Mrs. 
Rotherl  gave  me  some  candy.  We 
will  come  to  Vinton  next  April. 
This  month  is  November.  The 
snow  melted.  It  is  warm  now.  I 
wrote  my  number.  I  will  wear 
Grandma's  hood  when  I  go  to  see 
Mrs.  Gentry. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rothert  went  to 
Wisconsin.  They  has  been  on  the 
cars.  They  came  to  see  me  this 
j morning.  They  are  sorry  for  poor 
Mattie  Murray. 

I  went  to  see  Miss  Coe's  room 
this  morning.  I  gave  the  bed  to 
Miss  Coe  for  Trilby  when  I  made 
the  bed  for  Trilby.  Miss  Don- 
laid  brought  it  to  Miss  Coe.  I 
made  a  jacket  for  Trilby.  1  gave 
the  jacket   to  Miss  Coe. 

Your  loving   friend, 

Lintiie  Haguewood. 


Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

April  15,  1897. 

Mrs.  McKay:— 

You  are  Mella's  mother. 
I  know  Mella  and  I  like  her. 
What  is  the  matter  with  her 
left  hand?  It  is  not  like  her  right 
hand.  Please  write  to  me  and  tell 
me  about  her  hand. 

I  saw  some  ladies  this  afternoon. 
I  wrote  on  my  writing  board  for 
them.  One  lady  had  a  cute  pocket- 
book.  It  is  made  of  smooth  leath- 
er. After  I  looked  at  it  they  went 
away. 

Miss  Gentry  is  the  Matron  here. 
We  are  dear  friends.  This  after 
noon  she  slapped  me  then  ran  up 
stars  away  from  me.      I  caught  her. 

Your  friend,    Linnie  Haguewood. 


(Typewriter.) 

Sioux  Falls,  So.  Dak., 

April   20,  1897. 

Dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  : — 

You  were 
very  kind  to  send  me  the  beautiful 
Easter  Lily.     It    is    a   nice   flower. 


A  gentleman  brought  it  to  me.  I 
thank  you  very  much  and  I  thanked 
him  for  bringing  it.  The  flowers 
are  white  and  the  leaves  are  green. 
They  are  fragrant. 

Miss  Donald  and  I  went  out  for 
a  walk  last  evening.  We  found 
some  blue  May  flowers  and  green 
leaves  in  the  ground.  The  warm 
sun  and  the  rain  made  them  grow. 
The  flowers  are  beautiful.  We 
picked  all  we  could  find.  It  was 
'too  dark  to  see  them  because  the 
sun  went  down.  We  could  not  find 
any  more  dainty  May  flowers.  We 
I  put  them  in  our  coal  pockets  and 
came  home.  We  put  them  in 
water.  They  are  in  the  window. 
They  are  fragrant. 

Miss  Donald,  Winnie  Brown,  and 
I  went  to  church  yesterday.  The 
name  of  it  is  the  M.  E.  Church. 
A  lady  played  on  the  organ  and  the 
choir  sang.  Rev.  Notson  read 
from  the  Bible.  I  bowed  my  head 
when  he  prayed.  Some  dear  little 
children  marched  and  sang.  We 
came  home. 

Your  sincere  friend, 

Linnie   Haguewood. 


I 


Vinton,  la.   Sep.  22,  1897. 
I  Dear  Mr.  Simpson  : — 

Did  your  daugh- 
ter go  to  Heaven  when  she 
died?  Are  you  very  sorry  about  it? 
God  took  your  daughter  to  Heaven 
and  made  her  all  right.  You  are 
her  father.  Did  you  go  home?  It 
is  in  Sioux  Falls. 

The  people  in  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
S  D.  M.  sent  me  a  beautiful  new 
desk  for  my  typewriter.  It  came 
to  Vinton  last  Saturday  morning. 
It  is  nice.  Mr  Viles  put  my  type- 
writer on  it.  It  has  seven  drawers, 
three  on  the  right  side  and  four 
on  the  I.  ft  side.  I  put  my  books, 
Journal,  slate,  and  papers  in  my 
drawers. 

I  let  .Miss  Donald  use  the  drawer 
and  Id. i   Donald  another  one. 

I  shall  go  to  Sioux  Falls  next 
December.  I  am  learning  to  read 
lips  ami  talk.  I  must  learn  my  les- 
sons. I  cannot  come  to  Sioux  Falls 
and  s<  e  mr.  Axling.  I  want  to 
come  Muiie  day.  I  want  to  have  a 
new  Chrislimas  next  Friday,  De- 
cember 24,  1897.  It  is  beautiful. 
I  shall  receive  it.  I  shall  go  to 
school  lor  it. 

I  must  go  to  Miss  Mattice's  class 
room  Saturday  morning.  I  am 
croihei  ting  a  baby  jacket.  It  is  nice. 
I  must  ask  her  about  my  yarn. 

Miss  Donald  and  I  will  ask  Miss 
Wood  about  my  tan  walking  shoes. 
They  are  too  small.  We  must 
give  them  to  some  body.  We 
shall  buy  a  pair  of  new  large  white 
walking  shoes  when  we  go  down 
town  next  spring.  They  are  nice. 
I  am  so  happy § 

Always  your  friend, 
Linnie  Haguewood. 


Vinton,   I;..    Sep.  30,   1897. 

Dear  Mrs.   Pugh  : — 

.Miss  Donald  has 
just  received  your  kind  letter.  She 
read  it  to  me.  I  berr  your  pardon 
for  not,  writing  sooner.  I  like  to 
write  to  my  friends  but  I  must  get 
my  lessons  first. 

We  are  triad  Mr.  Gillespie  has  a 
new  school  for  deaf  pupils.  Do  you 
visit  his  school?  What  is  his  ad- 
dress?    Where     is     his     daughter? 

Marv  Brown  came  up  to  see  me 
last  night.  I  was  glad  to  see  her.  I 
was  so  happy  !  I  love  her  dearly. 
She  is  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown's  own 
daughter.  September  will  pass 
away  tonight  and  tomorrow  will 
be  the  first  day  of  October.  Mr. 
Sawyer   will    come  to  see    me    next 

Tuesday  and  I  shall  be  happy  again. 
He  is  one  of  our  trustees  and  come 
to  Vinton  the  first  Tuesday  in  every 
month.  He  is  always  very  kind  to 
me.  I  hope  he  will  give  me  some 
oranges  this  time.  He  gave  me 
some  pears  the  last  time  he  came. 


Oct.   20,   1897. 

Moscow  is  the  capital   of    Russia. 

Moscow  is  sit  uated  in  the  central 
part  of  Russia. 

Mr.  Simpson  shipped  his  stock  to 
Chicago  on  the  cars. 

Fish  live  in  a  fishery. 

Mr.  Smith  went  to  Chicago  with 
his  stock. 

Barley  grows  in  Russia. 

Flour  is  made  of  wheat. 

Barley,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  corn 
are  grains  that  grow  in  Russia. 

The  Caspian  Sea  is  south  of  Rus- 
sia. 

Odessa  is  situated  in  the  southern 
part  of  Russia. 

Astrakhan  is  situated  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  Russia  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Volga  River  on  the  Cas- 
pian Sea. 

Cape  North  is  a  projection  in  the 
northern  part  of  Russia. 

The  Sea  of  Azov  is  a  little  sea. 

The  land  along  the 
rivers  is  low. 

The  land  is  high  in 
the  moun  tains 
and  hills. 

A  cat  is  a  f  urbearing 
animal. 

The  Caucasus  Mts. 
are  south  of  Rus- 
sia. 

Pearls  are  prescious 
stones. 

Horses  eat  oats. 

Warsaw  is  located 
in  the  south-west- 
ern part  of  Russia. 


(>r 


March  23,  1898. 
The  Story  of  France. 

Paris  is  The  capital 
of  F  ranee  on  the  Seine 
River. 

The  Loire  River  rises 
in  the  eastern  part  of 
France,  flows  W.,and 
empties  into  the  Bay 
of  Biscay. 

The  Garonne  River 
rises  in  the  eastern  part 
of  France,  flows  W., 
and  empties  into  the 
Bay  of  Biscay. 

Cherbourg  is  a  city 
in  the  southern  part  of 
France. 


Zuyder  Zee.     on  the  S.  by    France.  | 
and  on  the  E  by  Germany. 

Brussels  is  the  capital  of  Belgium,  j 

Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam  are 
cities  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine 
River  on  The  North  Sea  and  on  the 
Zuyder  Zee. 

The  people  make  Brussels  carpet 
in  Belgium. 

They  occupation  to  make  Brussels 
carpet. 

The  king  government  Belgium. 


of  information  and  a  breadth  of 
thought  that  open  up  new  life  to  her. 
Mr.  Wade  keeps  her  supplied  with 
books,  and  his  latest  gift  is  a  large 
music-box.  Linnie  is  very  fond 
of  music,  being  able  to  recognize 
with  her  delicate  touch  the  different 
airs  played  by  this  instrument. 

To  sum  up  the  personality  of  this 
girl  in  a  few  words  is  difficult. 
There  are  some  prominent  charac- 
teristics, among  them  being  determ- 
ination, dehberateness,  mechanical 
ability,  and  the  power  to  grasp  facts 
and  arrange  them  concisely.  Her 
sincerity   and  earnestness  strike    the 


LINNIE     AND     MISS     DONALD. 


Havre  is  a  city  in  the  eastern 
part  of  France. 

Marseilles  is  a  city  in  the  southern 
part  of  France  on  the  Mediterran- 
ean Sea. 

The  French  people  manufacture 
silk. 

The  Rhone  River  rises  in  Switzer- 
land, flows  through  France,  and 
empties  into  the  North  Sea. 

The  Saone  River  Rises  in  the 
southern  part  of  Germany,  flows 
through  France,  and  empties  into 
the  Rhone  River. 

The  Hague  is  the  capital  of  Hol- 
land. 

The  people  are  called  the  Hollan- 
dians. 

Rotterdam  is  an  important  city 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  River  on 
The  North  Sea. 

The   government  govern  Holland. 

Amsterdam  is  an  important  city 
on  the  Zuyder  Zee. 

Brussels  is  the  capital  of  Belgium. 

The  people  in  Belgium  make  Brus- 
sels carpet. 

Holland  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the   North    Sea.  on  the  W.    by   the 


An  account  of  Linnie  Haguewood  beholder,    while  her  intense   sympa- 

would  not  be  complete  without  men-  thy  is  very  near   the    surface.      She 

tion  of  some  of  her    dearest  friends.  .  is  not  a  genius,  but  she  is    a   noble, 

Mr.  Bernard  Murphy,  of  the  Vinton  beautiful  character,   making  upward 

Eagle,  deserves  all  the  hearty  praise  ;  strides   steadily    towards    a    higher, 


he  receives  for  his  intense  interest 
in  Linnie  and  the  earnestness  with 
which  he  worked  to    secure    for  her 


nobler  plane  of  living  than  ever 
seemed  possible  for  the  helpless  girl 
of    fourteen.     Let    the    last    words 


sufficient    funds  to    start  her  in  the  about  Linnie  be  closely  united   with 

beautiful    life    she    is    now    living,  those  in  praise  of  her  teacher.      Miss 

There  is  still  another  friend,  whose  Donald  is  well  fitted  to  be  the  teach- 

name  is   especially    connected    with  er  of    Linnie    Haguewood.      She    is 

the    deaf -blind  of  this  country,  Mr.  determined,  hopeful,  earnest,  with  an 

Wade,  of  Oakmont,  Pa.      Becoming  intense    devotion    to    duty    and     an 
interested  in  Linnie   through  a  com-  ;  ability  to  see    into    the    future    and 

munication    he    addressed    to    Miss  choose  what  it  best  for  the    welfare 


Donald  in  regard  to  certain  phases 
of  Linnie's  development,  from  that 
time  his  interest  has  been  deep  and 
sincere.  It  was  through  Mr. 
Wade's  kindness  that  Linnie  and 
Miss  Donald  attended  the  Colum- 
bus Convention,  and  had  the  lake 
trip  home.  Such  opportunities  in 
the  life    of    Linnie    mean  a    wealth 


of  her  charge. 


These  words  from  her  pen  show 
how  the  education  of  Linnie  is  pro- 
gressing at  present.  "This  year  I 
find  it  is  necessary  to  throw  her  on 
her  own  responsibility  somewhat. 
I  find  it  better  for  both  of  us  to 
have  regular  hours  for  hard  work 
and  hours  when  we  do  not  come 
in  contact  at  all.  We  were  grow- 
ing so  much  like  one  mind  that  I 
feared  Linnie  would  lose  her  own 
individuality  and  become  my  second 
self.  I  do  not  want  that,  for  Linnie 
has  a  strong  character  and  I  want 
it  to  follow  out  its  own  plan.  Now, 
I  advise  how  her  time  shall  be  spent 
outside  the  class-room,  help  her 
when  she  comes  for  help,  and  show 
her  where  she  might  have  done 
better,  but  let  her  feel  that  she  is 
living  according  to  the  impulse 
within  her  and  not  as  I  would  have 
her  live." 


■Fcate.i<>*\,  ™-  C. 

The  News  &  Observer 


WEDNESDAY February    8,    1899. 


EN TKKTAINED  BY  BLIND  PUPILS 

j3oiiceri    Complimentary   to  the   General 
Assembly. 

Surely  Principal  John  EX  Kay  must 
have  felt  proud  of  the  performance  of  His 
pupils  last  Bight  in  their  handsome  new 
auditorium.  It  was  a  delightful  enter- 
tainment and  every  one  present  was, 
charmed  with  the  splendid  program ! 
which  was  rendered. 

It  was  the  biennial  concert  given  by 
I  the  Blind  Institution  of  this  city  com- 
plimentary lo  the  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  Although  the  weather 
was  extremely  inclement  there  were 
many  legislators  present  and  a  large 
number  of  ladies,  and  gentlemen  of  the 
city. 

It  was  a  revelation  to  many  legislators 
and  others  who  had  never  witnessed 
the  performance  of  these  pupils.  Their 
clever  work  last  night  was  a  high  trib- 
ute to  the  principal  of  the  school  and 
his   splendid   corps  of  assistants. 

The  program  consisted  of  instrumental 
and  vocal  music,  recitations  and  music 
by   the   Institute   band. 

The  band,  under  the  leadership  of 
Prof.  White,  is  composed  of  fourteen 
pieces.  It  was  newly  organized  last 
September  and  the  progress  they  have 
made  is  something  phenomenal.  They 
piny  the  highest  class  of  music.  They 
play  with  remarkable  precision  of  at- 
tack and  with  great  volume.  They  also 
give  much  attention  to  the  light  and 
shade   of   the   pieces   rendered. 

The  numbers  rendered  by  the  physical 
culture  class,  which  is  under  the  in- 
struction o£  Miss  Eliza  Moore,  were  very 
interesting.  The  "Drill  of  the  Sprites,'' 
by  sixteen  little  ones  of  Ihe  kindergarten 
class,  was  one  of  the  most  unique  num- 
bers on  the  program.  This  class  is  in 
charge  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Grow  and 
'Miss   Laura    Newsom. 

The  pupils  in  music  showed  the  train- 
ing imparted  by  Musical  Director  John 
Simpson  and  the  teaching  or  Miss  Tim- 
bovlakc. 

The  new  auditorium  in  which  (he  ex- 
ercises were  held  in  a  handsome  hall. 
It  is  fitted  with  opera  chairs  and  will 
seat.  L<  100. 


PROGRAMME"     PART  ONE. 

Anthem— "How  Lovely  are  (he  Mes- 
sengers." Mendelssohn,  Advanced  Choir. 

"Biiigen  on  (he  Rhine,"  or  "Sjgti 
Charity,"    .Mrs.    Norton.   Class   iii    Phy- 
sical   Culture. 

"Pilgrim's  Chorus,"  from  "Tanlm 
Wagner.    Band. 

''Drill   or   the   Sprites,"    (repeated    by 

request),    Kindergarten    Class. 

Piano  Duet— "Spiolman's  Slamlehen,'' 
hoVf,    I a    Small    ami    Estelle    Fleming. 

Recitation— f'Thc  Freckled  Face  Lit- 
tle Girl,"  Clevie  Weathers,  arrange.]  by 
M.  K.  Moore. 

Vocal  Solo— (al  "Slumber  Song.'" 
Brahams;  (Id  "Shepherd  fcong,"  Godaill, 
Frances   Iiairioy. 

Piano  Trio— "Taniihaiiser  March" 
Wagner.  Etta  Vogler,  Elizabeth  Burn's, 
Henry  Easly. 

Semi-chorus— "The  Wood  Nymphs." 
Smart. 

I 'APT   TWO. 

"Czardas."     Ilasselman.     Band. 

Piano  Solo— "Polonaise."  Cui,  Ger- 
trude Fisher. 

"Wand  Drill,"  Class  in  Physical  Cul- 
ture. 

"Asa's   Tod,"   Grieg. 

"Menuetfo."  from  "Third  Symphony," 
Mozart.   Band. 

Piano  Quartette— ^Overture  to  Ober- 
on,"  Weber.  Gertrude  Fisher.  Susan 
Sauls.   Cader  Cox.  Bernard   Williamson. 

"Club  Exercise,"  Glass  in  Physical 
Culture. 

"My    Country,    'tis    of    Thee." 


of  these  Industries  as  a  infant  of  gup- 
poi  t  to  the  blind.  Surely,  the  art  of 
printing  will  not.  appeal  to  an  unpreju- 
i  person  as  at  all  adapted  to  blind 
people.     They  cannot  set  type  and 

crate  the  press  except  when 
running  at  a  reduced  speed.  A  number 
in  the.  home  are  members  or 
leal  company,  traveling  about  the 
country,  giving  concerts,  which  neces- 
sarily interrupts  their  work  in  the  Hev- 
eral  departments.  The  financial  man- 
agement of  the  home  has  not  been  a 
68,  and  we  seriously  doubt  if  Its 
inmates  can  ever  become  sufficiently 
proficient  in  the  trades  as  taught  at 
this  institution  to  be  self-supporting  " 
The  commission  recommend  that  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind  receive 
no  further  State  aid  or  State  pu 
that  the  female  member  of  the  board  be 
retained  at  $600  per  annum  to  assist  the 
State  Board  of  Education;  that  the 
Governor  may  send  blind  children  to 
institutions  outside  the  State,  except 
that  children  under  12  may  be  received 
at  the  kindergarten  above  referred  to, 
and  that  the  Industrial  Home  be  abol- 
ished. 

,4*"'    State   Board   of  Chariti 

"The  desire  that  was  in  evidence  a 
few  years  ago  to  abolish  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  seems  to  us  to  have 
almost  wholly  disappeared,  and  Its  Im- 
portance as  a  part  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment to  have  become  generally- 
recognized.  The  board  Is  inquisitorial 
in  its  work— It  could  not  well  be  other- 
wise— and  it  has  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  greatly  needed  reforms 
in  administration  in  several  institu- 
tions. We  see  no  reason  for  any  change 
in  the  amount  appropriated." 
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The  special  commission  on  State  ex- 
penditures to-day  presented  their  re- 
port to  Governor  Lounsbury,  who  at 
once  transmitted  it  to  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

Under  the  authority  of  a  joint  resolu- 
tion, passed  by  the  General  Assembly  j 
of  1897,  Senator  J.  Carl  Converse  of 
Stafford,  Representative  T.  Attwater 
Barnes  of  New  Haven,  ex-Governor 
Thomas  M.  Waller  of  New  London, 
Representative  Hubert  Williams  of 
Salisbury,  and  Mr.  Philo  S.  Bennett  of 
New  Haven,  were  appointed  "a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  State  receipts  and  expenditures." 
The  committee  organized  soon  after 
its  appointment  and  selected  sub-corn-  \ 
mittees  to  investigate  and  inquire  into  j 
the  various  institutions  and  depart- 
ments of  the  State,  said  committees  to 
report  to  the  whole  committee  their . 
findings.  Many  meetings  have  been 
held  and  nearly  every  institution  re- 
ceiving money  from  the  State  and  most 
of  the  departments,  commissions  and 
officials  have  been  questioned  by  the 
committee  and  books  and  vouchers 
examined  for  information  regarding  the 
expenditures  of  the  State.  Early  in 
the  Work,  ex-Governor  Waller  resigned, 
ojjdng  to  ill  health. 

Home  for  the  Blind. 

Regarding  the  Connecticut  Institute 
and  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in 
Hartford,  the  commission  commend  the 
kindergarten  and  nursery: 

"We  regret  we  cannot  speak  favor- 
ably of  the  Industrial  Home.  The  work 
that  is  done  here  is  not  as  practical 
as  wc  could  wish:  nor  do  we  believe 
that  satisfactory  results  can  ever  be 
attained  under  existing  conditions. 
Printing,  mattress-making,  and  the 
manufacture  of  brooms  are  taught.  A 
general  store  is  also  in  the  building, 
which  is  largely  in  charge  of  blind  peo- 
ple    We  have  little  confidence  in  one 
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Blind  Masseurs  in  Japan. 

At  an  early  age  all  the  poor  little 
blind  boys  and  girls  in  Japan  are  initi- 
ated into  the  mysteries  of  shampooing 
and  massage.  Every  one  knows  that 
the  sense  of  touch  in  the  blind  is  very 
fully  developed  by  habit  and  necessity, 
and  the  Japanese  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  this  fact,  rightly  concluding 
that  the  blind  are  fitted  by  nature  to 
become  gentle  and  delicate  masseurs 
The  trade  is,  therefore,  reserved  entire- 
ly for  them,  no  other  people  being  al- 
lowed to  pursue  ft. 

In   spite   of   the   inevitable   pathos   of 
the  situation,  says-  a  writer  in  the  Chi- 
cago Inter  Ocean,  these  shampooers  are 
one   of    the    picturesque    features    of    a 
Japanese  village.    In  the  first  place,  un- 
like   most    of    our    unfortunates,    they 
make  themselves  as  attractive  as   pos- 
sible,   doing    their    best    to    hide    their 
defect   from  the  eyes   of  the   world   by 
.wearing    neat    and    pretty   dresses,    ar- 
ranging   their    hair    with    the    utmost 
care    and    cultivating    a    cheerful    ap- 
pearance.   They  are  usually  dressed  in 
some    light-colored    kimono,     spotlessly 
clean,  with  a  pretty  obi  or  sash  around 
the  waist.    They  are  all  provided  with 
a    whistle     of     a     peculiarly    plaintive 
sound,   which  may  be  heard  night  and 
day    as    they    slowly   g-rope    their    way 
about,   tapping  with  their  long  walking 
sticks,   seeking  employment. 

This   is   rarely   had   to   find,    as    they 
are  m  great  demand  by  the  natives  who 
suffer   from   rheumatism.    The   climate 
of  Japan  is  damp,   and  the  little  Japs 
dress  almost  entirely  in  cotton,  so  that 
the  wet  penetrates  to  their  very  bones, 
and    cripples    them    with    rheumatism 
while  they  are  yet  very  young.       The 
draughty  paper  houses  do  not  tend   to 
improve     matters,     and     fireplaces     or 
even  stoves  as  we  know  them  are  un- 
heard  of.    It  is  a  popular  superstition 
there  that  if  the  wrists  are  kept  warm, 
one  need  fear  no  evil  effects  from  the 
cold;    but    it    evidently    does    not    hold 
good,   and  the  shampooer  and;  masseur 
drives  a  flourishing  trade.    You  can  see 
him-or  her— at  work  by  day  in  any  of 
the  poorer  bouses  of  the  village,  sitting 
Patiently  before  a   little   Jap,   rubbing 
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I  him  gently,  and,  by  dint  of  pinches  and 
kneadings,  seeking  to  charm  away  the 
wearing  pain.  In  some  places  they  use 
instruments  of  wood  for  their  massage. 
"There  i3  at  least  one  that  I  know 
which  has  a  very  soothing  effect  on  the 
muscles  after  a  fatiguing  walk,  for  I 
have  had  it  tried  on  myself,"  explained 
the  traveler.  "It  is  simply  a  handle, 
with  four  round  wooden  balls  attached, 
which  is  run  over  the  body.  Another 
instrument  that  seems  to  be  a  favorite 
with  the  natives  is  a  round  wooden 
ball,  with  an  adjustable  handle." 

Many  Europeans  are  massaged  regu- 
larly when  they  take  the  baths  at  the 
different  hot  sprints  which  abound  in 
Japan;  but,  generally  speaking,  these 
shampooers  are  employed  by  the  Jap- 
anese themselves.  In  this  way  the 
blind  of  «ipan  are  rendered  independ- 
ent and  earn  an  honest  livelihood,  in- 
stead of  feeling  themselves  a  burden 
to  their  families.  With  the  constantly 
increasing  demand  for  massage  in  this  ! 
i  cocntry  it  would  seem  that  a  course  in 
j  this  specialty  ought  to  be  introduced 
wherever  the  blind  are  taught. 
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SHE  IS  DEAF,  DUMB  AND  BLIND. 

JjRS.  W.  W.  RICE  is  a  widow  living  at  the 
Yyl[  little  village  of  Wyatt,   in    Ellis    County, 
Tex.     Her  youngest  child  is  little  Ruby.     In  the 
fall  of  1S89,  when  Ruby  was  a  little  tot  two  years 
old,  that  fearful  plague,  cerebro-spinal  meningi- 
tis, with  the  spotted  fever  accompaniment,  be- 
came epidemic  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Rice 
family.       Her  father,  two  brothers  and  herself 
were  stricken  down,  the  father  and  one  of  the 
sons  soon  dying  with  it.     Little  Ruby  lingered 
between  life  and  death  for  five  weeks,  when  she 
began  a  slow  recover}'.     Her  illness  left  her 
totally  blind  and  deaf,  and  she  has  never  since 
been  able  to  articulate. 

In  spite  of  her  misfortune,  Rub}-  is  a  bright, 
intelligent,  and  pretty  child. 

Some  of  her  performances  are  indeed  remark- 
able. While  the  News  man  was  present  her 
sister  handed  her  a  needle  and  spool  of  thread. 
The  child  put  both  the  end  of  the  thread  and 
the  eye  of  the  needle  in  her  mouth  and,  tak- 
ing them  out  again,  quickly  passed  the  thread 
through  the  needle.  Ruby  seems  to  be  as  fond 
of  dolls  as  the  average  little  girl,  and  displays 
wonderful  skill  in  cutting  out  and  making 
dresses,  aprons,  caps,  etc.,  for  her  mimic 
babies.  She  has  a  habit  of  inspecting  the 
trimming  and  style  of  cut  of  the  dresses  of 
lady  visitors,  and  she  shows  great  ingenuity 
in  so  cutting  and  trimming  her  doll's  ward- 
robe. 

Her  sewing  is  not  confined  to  her  fingers  by 
any  means.     She  is  equally  expert  with  the 
sewing  machine,  and  is  very  fond  of  operating 
it.     Ruby's  accomplishments  do  not  stop    at 
plain  sewing.     After  cutting  and  sewing  her 
doll's  clothes  she  also  cuts  and  works  the  but- 
tonholes and  sews  on  the  buttons.     She  is,  for 
the  most  part,  self-taught  in  these  manipula- 
tions.   She  keeps  her  clothes  in  her  own  trunk, 
and  does  not  allow  any  one  else  to  put  any- 
thing in  it.     Not  long  ago  her  sister  put  some 
aprons   in    Ruby's   trunk,    but   they   were   soon 
discovered  by  the  little  miss  and  were  summarily 
cast  upon   the    floor.     Rub}-,    while  affectionate 
and   amiable    in   disposition,    is    by    no    means 
devoid  of  temper. 

She  sometimes  goes  into  the  fowl-house — always 
at  night — and  catches  chickens,  which  she  puts 
into  a  coop.  Next  day,  after  amusing  herself 
with  them  a  while,  she  turns  them  out.  The 
chickens  do  not  seem  to  be  afraid  of  her.  As 
may  be  supposed,  little  Ruby  is  very  much 
humored,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  she  is  allowed 
to  do  just  as  she  pleases,  and  amuse  herself  as 
.suits  her  best. — Galveston  Neivs. 
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MUSIC  TEACHING  T9  THE  BLIND. 
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'-The  boy  plays  wonderfully  well.  He 
must  have  au  exoellent  ear,"  said  a 
great  musician  to  me  one  mommy. 

Frederick  Vaughan,  one  of  the  older 
pupils  of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  was 
playing  on  the  piano  for  us.  Under  his 
dexterous  fingers  Beethoven's  beautiful 
"Moonlight  Sonata"  was  sighing  its 
melodious    cadences. 

The  speaker  was  a  sreutleman  Who 
had  won  a  world-wide  reeognitiom  for 
himself  as  a  pianist.  It  chanced  that 
he  was  my  guest  for  a  few  days,  and 
among  other  plans  for  his  entertain- 
ment I  had  arranged  a  visit  to  my  pet 
institution,  the  famous  School  for  the 
Blind  of  our  city.  The  superintendent 
of  the  school  had  long  been  a  close 
friend  of  mine,  and  I  had  beeR  much 
Interested  in  noting  the  progress  of 
many  of  his  pupils.  I  was,  neverthe- 
less, somewhat  curious  to  obtain  an 
opiniou  as  to  Frederick  Vaughan's 
proficiency  in  music  from  one  whom  I 
knew  to  be  a  competent  judge.  I 
thought  it  quite  possible  that  my 
pleasant  acquaintance  with  the  lad  had 
caused  me  to  estimate  his  attainments 
too  highly. 

The  young  performer's  face  flushed 
slightly  at  the  musician's  outspoken 
words,  but  neither  false  note  nor  hur- 
ried time  marred  the  excellent  diminu- 
endo of  the  slowly  dying  melody. 

The  great  musician  bent  over  the  boy 
kindly.  "My  lad,"  he  said,  "your  i 
natural  gift  is  very  great.  Had  you 
been  blessed  with  sight  I  do  not  doubt 
that  you  would  have  ranked  among  the 
great  masters  of  the  pianoforte.  Even 
now,"  he  added,  with  a  somewhat 
forced  cheerfulness,  "your  accomplish- 
ment must  serve  to  pass  the  time  most 
agreeably." 

The  lad  swung  round  on  the  music- 
stool  when  the  last  sweet  note  faded 
away. 

"I  have  not  studied  music  in  order 
to  pass  the  time,  sir,"  he  said,  respect- 
fully, "I  studied  because  of  my 
love  of  the  art;  and  besides  I  wish  to 
earn  my  bread  and  butter  by  it." 

The  good-natured,  alert  manner  of 
the  boy  appealed  at  once  to  the  musi- 
cian. "You  expect  then,"  he  said 
quickly,  to  earn  your  living  by  per- 
forming in  public." 

"My  present  intention,"  said  the  lad, 
easily,  "  is  to  be  a  music  teacher — the 
profession  which  my  training  has  best 
fited   me  for." 

"Ah,  to  teach  music  to  the  bMnd," 
said  my  friend,  doubtfully. 

The  lad  shook  his  head.  "I  have  done 
my  share  of  that.-"  he  answered:  "and 
I  am  now  seeking  a  larger  sphere. 
When  I  graduate  in  June  next  I  shall 
settle  in  my  native  city,  advertise  for 
pupils  for  the  piano,  and,  if  they  are 
not  forthcoming  at  once,  for  pupils  on 
other  instruments  as  well.  The  post  of 
church  organist  and  choir-master  is 
already  assured  me.  For  the  last  two 
summers  I  have  given  my  services 
voluntarily  to  the  church,  and  now  that 
a  vacancy  is  to  occur  my  friends  ha.ve 
been  good  enough  to  offer  the  position 
to  me." 

The  simple  words  were  quite  free 
from  self-laudation  or  complacency, 
and  though  the  musician  marveled  at 
the  blind  lad's  ambitious  plans,  he 
wisely  held  his  peace.  , 

"My  friend  does  not  understand  the 
system  under  which  -  you  have  been 
trained.  Frederick,"  1  said,  quickly. 
"It  seems  impossible  to  him  that  one 
who  is  deprived  of  sight  should  lead 
a  life  such  as  you  propose." 

The  boy  laughed  pleasantly.  "With 
your  permission,"  he  said,  as  he  threw 
open  the  door  of  the  music-room,  "I 
shall  aocompany  you  on  your  rounds. 
It  is  always  a  pleasure,"  he  added, 
deferentially,  "to  explain  the  working 
of  our  school  to  those  who  have  little 

familiarity  with  its  methods  of  teach- 
ing, or  who  are  doubtful  as  to  the  re- 
sults of  the  training  it'gives." 
As  he  spoke  he  led  the  way  to  the 

sunny  Kindergarten,  where  a  score  of 

children   were   playing   a   pretty   game 

of     butterflies       and   flowers,     keeping 
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time  as  they  ran  and  skipped  to. a 
bright  musical  accompaniment  which 
their  teacher  played.  The  tittle  fa 
were  so  beaming  with  happiness,  and 
the  movements  of  the  chubby  limbs 
so  natural  and  pleasing,  that  for  a 
moment  one  forgot  the  fact  that  a 
world  of  light  and  beauty  had  been 
denied  these  little  ones.  ■ 

When  the  merry  game  was  over  the 
children,  at  a  word  from'  the  Klnder- 
gartner,  grouped  themselves  about  the 
piano,  and  sang  some  simple  songs  with 
taste  and  precision.  This  was  followed 
by  an  exercise  In  clapping,  the  children 
beating  with  their  hands  whole,  half, 
quarter  or  eighth  notes,  and  evincing 
their  practical  knowledge  of  all  forms 
of  simple  time. 

The  musician's  face  showed  his 
pleasure   at   this   exhibition  of   skill. 

Again  the  teacher,  smiling  her  ack- 
nowledgment of  the  unspoken  compli- 
ment, sounded  a  dozen  notes  in  turn. 
The  little  ones  listened  attentively, 
and  many  could  name  each  note  cor- 
rectly, while  a  few  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced not  only  called  the  major, 
minor  or  common  chords  by  name  as 
the  Kindergartner  struck  them,  but 
also  named  accurately  the  notes  of 
which   each  was  composed. 

"My  training  in  this  department," 
said  Frederick  to  the  musician,  "has 
been  invaluable  to  me.  I  owe  a  good 
portion  of  my  skill  to  the  painstaking 
teaching  that  the  Kindergarten  afford- 
ed me." 

My  guest's  quick  eyes  were  noting 
many  other  details.  The  care  and  at- 
tention given  to  the  little'  ones,  the 
methods  of  holding  and  gaining  atten- 
tion, the  gentle  checking  of  manner- 
isms and  ungainly  movements,  and  the 
kindly  spirit  so  evidently  existing  be- 
tween teacher  and  taught,  pleased  him 
greatly. 

"The   training,    so   far   as   It   goes,    is 
unusually  good,"  he  said  to  Frederick. 
as  we  left  the  room:   "but  ear  training  : 
alone  will  never  serve  you  if  you  wish  j 
to  make  a  profession  of  'music  teach- 
ing." 

Our  guide  laughed  merrily  as  he  led 
the  way  to  another  class-room,  where 
a  number  of  ten  and  twelve  year  old  I 
boys     and  girls     were    bending     over  | 
wooden   and  metal   slates,   perforating 
thick   paper   with    their    stilettos.     The 
teacher  was  reading,  note  by  note  and 
sicn  by  sign,  one  of  Czerny's  exercises, 
which   the   pupils    rapidly  wrote   down 
in    their    own    system    of    raised    | 
musical  notation.    A  few  minutes  later 
the  papers  were  taken  from  the  slates, 
and  a  pupil  was  called  on  to  read  by 
touch  the  exercise  he  had  written.  The  I 

teacher  cwmpareia  It  as  he  "re*U  wtttf 
the  ordinary  printed  copy.    There  were 
j  but  few  in   the   class   who  bad   made 
'  even  the  slightest  error  in  their  trans- 
cription. 

TKie  strange*  was  ail  attenttort  now. 
It  had  not  ocowred  before  to  him  that 
a  well-developed  sense  of  touch  might 
be  of  Bueh  importance  to  a  Mind  mu- 
sician, who  by  mastering  the  simple 
braille  musical  notation  could  thus  ob- 
tain access  to  all  music  that  has  been 
written. 

"This  class  waa  most  important  to 
me,"  said  Frederick,  as  he  withdrew. 
"Without  it  my  musical  training  weuld 
have  been  incomplete.  Nowadays,  al'i 
Btandai-d  music  is  printed  in  embossed 
type,  and  any  stray  pieces  which  J 
wfsh  to  learn  are  mine  when  I  borrc.w 
a  pair  of  eyes  to  read  to  me.  and  ta£» 
the  trouble  of  transortbine." 

"Wonders  will  nearer  oeasel"  ex* 
claimed  the  musician,  as  we  fmhvwed 
the  lad  into  a  staff-boo*  class.  Here, 
wide     open  before   each     pupU,  lay  a 


large  book.  The  well-lingered  pages 
covered  with  raised  cha*raotHrj» 
exactly  similar  in  form  to  thoae  used 
in  ordinary  music.  From  a  staple 
i  r<  presentation  of  the  music  staff,  irtth 
'  its  lines  and  spaces,  notes  of  Tarylng 
values,  all  manner  of  expression  marks 
and  abbreviations  of  musical  terms,  to 
the  most  intricate  passages  In  i««fI<-, 
the  exact  fac-slmiles  of  prtmted  pages 
were  given.  It  was  plain  to  see  that  a 
student  who  had  mastered  the  content* 
of  the  staff  book  had  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  appearance  and  use 
of  every  mark  or  sign  known  to  musi- 
cians. 

"In  this  class  we  learn  botr  to  teacti 
music  to  sighted  people,**  saod  oup 
guide.  "It  Is  one  of  the  most  popular 
classes  in  the  school. 

In  a  quiet  sitting-room  still  ancChwr 
bright-faced  teacher  was  readfmg  from 
a  modern  musical  magazine  to  a  half- 
dozen  attentive  listeners  who,  with 
their  braille  slates  in  hand,  took  care- 
ful notes. 

•There  Ss  a  great  deal  of  mimical 
work  which  I  cannot  show  you  at  this 
hour  of  the  day,"  said  Frederick,  re- 
gretfully. "Every  one  who  is  being 
trained  to  teach  musie  teste  the  prac- 
tical nature  of  the  training  received  as 
he  goes  along  by  Instructing  other  pu- 
pils. In  the  last  year  or  two  we  usual- 
ly give  lessons  to  a  few  children  with 
sight  in  order  to  obtain  a  still  wider 
experience.  From  the  clay  we  enter 
the  school  until  the  day  we  leave  It 
those  of  us  who  are  musically  inclined 
are  given  every  possible  opportunity. 
Our  superintendent  sees  to  it  that  the 
vocal  training  begun  in,  the  Kindergar- 
ten is  carried  steadily  on,  ana.  as  in. 
teaching  the  piano,  we  are  required  to 
give  instruction  as  we  receive  it  to 
those  younger  than  ourselves.  Each 
pupil  lias  the  option  of  learning  one  or1 
more  brass  or  reed  instruments,  and 
not  a  few  learn  the  violin  as  well; 
but  whatever  the  instrument  the  meth- 
ods remain  the  same,  and  the  anti- 
quated idea  of  giving  the  blind  a  train- 
ing in  musie  by  means  of  the  ear  alone 
has   no  place   in   this   school." 

The  superintendent  here  came  for- 
ward to  greet  us. 

As  he  laughingly  disclaimed  the  corn*. 
pliments  which  the  musician  would 
have  showered  on  him  for  his  excellent 
management,  he  said,  "I  am  glad  that 
you  have  visited  us  and  examined  our 
work  for  yourself.  It  is,  of  course, 
most  gratifying  to  hear  your  praises*, 
but  it  is  a  joy  unspeakable  to  me  to 
know  that  the  young  people  who  are 
here  under  my  care  will  in  a  short 
time  be  leading  happy,  useful  lives  in 
the  outside  srorid.  My  own  loss  of 
sight  has  given  me  a  particular  in- 
sight, perhaps,  Into  the  needs  of  those 
who  are  blind;  and  having  taught  in 
every  department  of  the  school.  I  un- 
derstand how  necessary  a  systematic 
training  is  to  my  charges,  and  how 
needful  it  is  to  surround  them  with 
teachers  who  will  inspire  as  well  as 
Instruct." 

"But  the  pupils  are  not  always  mu- 
sical,  I  judge,"   said   the   musician. 

"Nor  is  this  wholly  a  musical  school 
by   any  means,"   said  the   superinten- 
dent   promptly.     "As    far    as    possible 
the  natural  bent  of  each  pupil  is  con- 
sidered and  every  care  is  taken  to  de- 
|  velop  him  or  her  along  natural  lines. 
|  Many  of  our  boys  become  piano-tuners, 
I  other  learn  trades,   such  as  broom  or 
!  brush  making,  basket-making  or  cane- 
seating.    wlJile    still    others    who    have 
the  natural  trading  Instinct  are  fitted 
for  a  more  active  business  life.    Those 
of  our  girls  who  are  not  musically  in- 
clined are  made  expert   fancy  workers 
or    are   trained    for   lines    of    domestic 
service." 

"It  would  take  days  to  see  it  all,™ 
I  murmured  to  my  friend. 

"Frederick  has,  I  fancy."  continued 
the  superintendent,  "shown  you  only 
those  departments  in  which  his  special 
training  was  received,  but  side  by  side 
with  his  musical  instruction,  his  de-. 
velopment  along  other  lines  has  beea 
carefully  attended  to.  Excellent  teach- 
ers  in   the   literary   and   mathematical 
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departments  have  guided  him,  fey- 
means  of  the  raised  print  which  ha  j 
early  mastered,  through  a  course  of 
study  such  as  he  would  have  followed 
in  the  public  schools.  Manual  training 
in  the  carpentry  shop  has  served  to  : 
develop  dexterity  of  hand  and  taught 
him  to  exercise  judgment,  while  the 
instructor  of  gymnastics  has  caused 
him  to  think  much  of  the  need  for 
vigorous  health  if  he  would  properly 
house  his  active  mind.  It  is  not  necesr 
sary  that  you  should  tell  me  what 
you  think  of  Frederick  as  the  result  of 
our  training,"  he  added  laughingly,  as 
he  laid  his  hand  affectionately  on  the 
boy's  shoulder;  "  but  I  have  every  con- 
fidence that  he  will  not  only  be  able 
to  earn  an  honest  livelihood,  *but  that 
he  will  become  a  noted  teacher  as 
well." 

It  was  some  time  after  we  had  re- 
luctantly bidden  farewell  to  the  su- 
perintendent and  his  promising  pupil 
before  the  musician  spoke.  Then 
drawing  a  deep  breath,  he  said  slow-  > 

ly: 

"I  thank  you  for  giving  me  one  of 
the  most  interesting  hours  of'  my  life. 
Such  patience  and  perseverance  in 
overcoming  difficulties  as  we  have 
seen  to-day  are  sure  to  be  well  reward- 
ed. I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that 
your  young  friend's  ambition  will  be 
gratified,  nor  have  I  fears  for  the  fu- 
ture of  any  of  those  who  profit  by  ther 
practical  teachings  of  your  excellent 
School    for    the    Blind." 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 
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MADE    BY    SPECIAL    PERMISSION    OF    A.    J.    LERCHE 


"THOMAS   WIGGINS 
(Blind  Tom) 


s  FTER  the  Johnstown  flood  a 
colored  man,  who  was  one 
of  its  victims,  was  identified  by  a 
woman  as  Thomas  Wiggins,  and 
was  buried  as  such.  That  the 
writer  spent  the  day  with  Thomas, 
Wiggins  a  few  weeks  ago  is 
proof  that  the  inscription  on  the  ' 
Pennsylvania  tombstone  is  singu- 
larly incorrect. 

The  name  Thomas  Wiggins 

means  nothing  to  the  majority  of 

readers.     But  Thomas  Wiggins  is 

"  Blind   Tom,"  a   name   familiar 

to  hundreds  of  thousands  in  this 

country   and    abroad,    who    have 

heard  the   piano  played   by  this 

wonderful    negro.     The    impres- 

'sion  that  he  is  dead  is  a  pretty  general  one.     As  a  matter 

of  fact,  Blind  Tom  has  never  been  ill  a  day  in  his  life, 

and  is  now  enjoying  an  existence  more  full  of  comforts 

and  happiness  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  most  mortals. 

"I     On  the  banks  oP  the  Shrewsbury  River,  in  a  domain  of 

.  over  two  hundred  acres  of  woodland,  stands  a  picturesque 

tw'o-and-a-half-story  wooden  house  with  a  broad  veranda. 

Here  Blind  Tom  is  at  home.     It  is  an  ideally  beautiful 

spot,  but  Blind  Tom  cannot  see  the  beauties  which  Nature 

has  woven  about  his  home.     Even  the  powerful  lights  of 

the  Highlands,  which  send  their  helpful  rays  eighteen  miles, 

snake  little  impression  on  his  nearly  sightless  orbs. 

The  day  the  writer  called,  the  negro  pianist  was  expecting 
■a  tuner  who  would  correct  a  faulty  A  in  his  concert  grand. 
AVhen  I  reached  the  house  and  pressed  the  annunciator 
button  the  door  was  flung  open  by  Blind  Tom  himself. 

For  a  moment  he  stood  there,  a  big,  burly  fellow,  of 
•nearly  fifty,  his  black  broadcloth  trousers  braced  up  high 
on  his  capacious  girth,  over  a  white  outing  shirt  with  a 
narrow  pink  stripe.     His  head  raised,  his  large  dark  eyes 
uplifted,  he  waited  till   I  announced  myself  as  a  visitor 
who  had   an  appointment   with    Mr.   A.  J.   Lerche\   his 
*'B"ardian."  My  .voice" told  him  that  I  was  not  the  tuner. 
With  a  childlike  droop  of  disappointment  he  shut  the  door 
In  my  lace.     He  will  always  be  a  child,  and  his  actions 
:are  sometimes  saved  from  rudeness  only  by  his  simplicity. 
1     Mr   Lerche"  soon  appeared.     He  suggested  that  it  might 
have  a  pacifying  influence  if  I  would  hear  Tom  s  explana- 
tion of  the  piano's  shortcomings,  and  promise  to  let  trie 
'tuner  know  about  them,  so  that  he  would  come  promptly 
4.0  remedy  them.  s  This  I  accordingly  did.  " 


His  skin  is  not  perfectly  black.  In  his  appearance,  and  in 
his  manner  of  speaking  when  addressed— and  during  the 
whole  day  he  made  no  remark  to  any  one  actually  present 
except  when  addressed — he  shows  intelligence  and  dignity, 
with  quite  a  pride  of  his  own  at  times. 


J   BLIND  TOM   PLAYING   "SOMETHING  THAT 
THE   BIRDS  AND   WIND  TOLD  HIM" 


there  evidence  of  any 
interpretation  of  his 
own  of  the  piece.  But 
it  was  marvelous 
enough  without  that. 
One  need  not  exagger- 
ate the  wonders  of  this 
simple  negro's  mastery 
of  the  piano.  They  are 
miraculous  enough  in  a 
weak-minded  man  who 
knows  theoretically 
nothing  of  his  art. 


While  playing,  he  moves  his  body  very  little  ;  his  head 
is  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  the  eyes  upturned,  the 
heavy  lower  lip  pendulous,  and  there  is  a  sense  of  utter 
absorption  in  the  music.  He  has  an  odd  way  of  bringing 
this  lower  lip  up  and  letting  it  fall  at  short  intervals,  as  a 
fish  works  his  mouth  while  breathing.  He  uses  only  one 
foot  in  pedaling — his  right — and  nearly  always  it  was  the 
loud  pedal  that  he  pressed.  When  the  passage  called  for 
no  pedal  he  stuck  the  front  of  his  foot  under  the  pedal. 
This  was  invariable.  After  finishing  his  piece  he  stood  up 
and  his  right  hand  habitually  went  up  to  his  face. 

Tom.played  one  of  his  own  compositions  next,  "some- 
thing that  the  birds  and  "wind  told  him."  It  was  a  simple, 
fresh,  melodious  thing,  with  a  good  dash  of  the  sprightli- 
ness  which  colored  people  are  so  fond  of  in  music. 

"When  did  you  compose  that?  "  asked  Mr.  Lerche\ 

"That,  sir,  I  composed  when  I  was  seven  years  of  age." 
replied    Tom    with  Kg 
the    same    impres-|p; 
sive  gravity. 

"Do   you   playjgj 
anything  of  Rubin- 
stein's?" I  inquired. 

"I  play  Rubin- 
stein's melody  in 
F,"  he  replied,  and 
then,  as  usual,  be- 
gan at  once  to  play 
it.  His  technique, 
expression  and  cor- 
rectness were  per- 
fect, but  in  nothing 
that  he  played  was 


BLIND  TOM   AND   HIS   DOG, 
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"The  A  is  wrong,"  said  Tom,  pressing  his  finger  on 
the  note;  "  aiid  then  this  high  A  is  a  little  out,  too," 
sounding  another,  two  or  three  octaves  above  the  first. 
He  put  his  finger  on  each-  note  without  any  hesitation. 
He  spoke  in  a  rich,  full  voice  and  with  much  simple  dig- 
nity. There  was  a  respectfulness  in  his  air  and  pose, 
however,  which  recalled  the  fact  that  he  had  been  a  slave 
lor  nearly  twenty  years. '  •«*         <*  " 

Then  at  Mr.  Lerche"s  request  he  seated  himself,  and  for 

the  first  time  I  heard  Blind  Tom  play.     It  was  indeed  a< 

wonderful  exhibition.     He  seated  himself  on  the  square, ' 

horsehair-covered  stool  which  stood   before   the   piano,' 

whose  lid  was  raised,  and  began  playing  at  once  a  bril- 1 

iliaiit  composition  with  which  I  was  unfamiliar.     His  hands  I 

are  not  at  ail  "piano  hands."     In  place  of  the  slender,  ( 

long-fingered   hands  which   one  so  often  sees  in  great' 

pianists,   Tom's  hands  are  small   and   plump,  with  the1 

:  thumbs  and  tapering  fingers  quite  short.    They  seemed  too 

-small  to  do  octaves  effectively.     Later  it  was  proven  that 

.they  were  not  so  by  any  means.     His  technique  is  good. 

He  executes  runs  with  perfect  ease  and  fluency.     Whether1 

rthe  composition  is  difficult  or  simple  he  sees  no'  difference 

i^n  it.     He  plays  everything  with  the  same  absence  of  effort. 

I    Tom's  head  and  face  are  not  wholly  unattractive.     He 

/lias  often  been  described  as  a  repulsive  imbecile  except 

during  his  moments  at  the  piano.     This  is  not  so.     His 

head  is  small   but  well  shaped.     His  features  are  of  a 

strong  African  type,  with  low  forehead,  large  eyes,  nose 

-and  mouth,  and  a  general  heaviness  rather  than  weakness. 

1  Tom  never  drinks, 
swears,  nor  shows  any 
vicious  inclinations. 
He  is  scrupulously  neat, 
and  most  regular  and 
methodical  in  his 
habits.  lie  rises  at 
seven,  has  breakfast  at 
1  nine,  dinner  at  half-past 

one,  and  supper  at  six. 
He  goes  to  bed  at  a  lit- 
tle after  nine.  He  has 
an  attendant  who  looks  after  him  at  mealtime,  as  he  has 
to  have  his  meat  cut  for  him.  He  finds  his  napkin  and 
tucks  that  in  around  his  neck  himself.  He  has  a  good 
appetite  although  by  no  means  is  he  a  heavy  eater.  He 
is  fond  of  fruit — watermelons  preferred— likes  all  kinds 
of  pie  except  mince,  and  is  very  fond  of  sugar.  He  never 
drinks  coffee.  He  is  sensitive  to  cold.  Sometimes  when 
he  feels  a  strong  breeze  blowjng  on  him  he  will  say : 
"Tom's  in  a  draft.  He  may  catch  cold  and  die. 
Wouldn't  that  be  terrible?"  He  has  this  artless  fear  of 
death,  yet  he  has  composed  a  funeral  march  for  himself, 
in  which  there  is  one  movement  so  cheerfully  bright  as  to 
be  almost  pathetic.  This  march  was  played  at  the  funeral 
of  his  master,  John  G.  Bethune,  who  was  killed  in  a.  ^ 
railway  accident  in  1883.  « 

Tom  is  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind.  He  will  play 
only  sacred  music  on  Sunday.  He  says  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  his  room  aloud,  and  is  fond  of  reciting  pas- 
sages from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  being  especially  fond 
of  Saint  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians. 

Tom  can  only  dimly  distinguish4  objects.'  When  he', 
was  in  Paris  as  a  young  man  an  Operation  was  per- 
formed on  his  eyes  with  only  this  measure  of  success. 
He  has  the  habit  of  turning  his  eyes  up  when  he  plays, 
or  when  he  walks  about  mumbling  to  himself.     He 
likes  to  let  the  sunlight. fall  directly. on  his  eyeballs. 
I  When  he  talks  to  himself,  he  will  repeat  a  word  or 
phrase  several  times,  either  to  emphasize  it,  or  through 
pleasure  in  the  sound,  or  else  because  he  is  filling  in 
time  until  some  other  idea  shall  come  to  his  mind. 
1   For  instance,  he  went  on  in  this  way  for  some  time  as 
!  he  strolled  up  and  down  with  his  rolling  gait  on  the 
i  veranda:    "Wagner.     Yes.     Wagner.     Mr.   Wagner. 
Richard    Wagner.     Wagner.     Mr.   Wagner    is  dead. 
Yes.     He  is  dead.  f  Dead.     His  last  opera.    Yes.    His 
opera.      His    last    opera   was    'Parsifal.'     'Parsifal.', 
His  last  opera."    Then  he  indulged  in  a  peculiar  sort  of 
movement,  which  he  frequently  employs.    Standing  on , 

I  one  foot,  he  raised  the  other  behind  him,  and  with  body 
and  arms  bent  forward  he  jumped  around,  turning  on  his 
foot  like  a  ballet  dancer  practicing  a  pas  seul.         .... 
Being  unable  to  play  anything  on  the  piano  which  he 
1  might  repeat  I  tried  Tom's  -mimetic  ability  by  quoting  1 
!  some  verses  from  the  Iliad  and  the  /Eneid.     He  listened 
attentively.     He  failed  to  repeat  the  line  after  me  mits. 
entirety,  but  when  I  said  it  a  word  at  a  time  he  would , 
i  repeat  the  Latin  or  Greek  word  after  me  with  not  a  little ) 
I  pride  and  satisfaction— for  Blind  Tom  is  childishly  vain. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  the  verse  in  which  Virgil  aims  at 
the  onomatopoeic  effect  of  a  horse  galloping  over  a  hard 
field  "might  catch  him,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  would  like 

me  to  say  it.  

"  Yes,  sir.     At  once,     he  replied  with  an- imperious  air.\ 
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One  pleasure  which  has  a  healthy  side  to  it,  and  is  in 
keeping  with  Blind  Tom's  cleanliness,  is  his  daily  bath  in 
the  Shrewsbury.  In  warm  weather  when  the  tide  is  favor- 
able, he  dons  his  bathing  suit,  walks  down  to  the  shore 
from  the  house  and  ducks  and  paddles  about  and  splashes 
in  the  vyater.  He  can  take  a  few  strokes,  but  he  labors 
under  the  pleasing  illusion  that  he  is  a  peerless,  long- 
distance swimmer.  At  first  he  did  not  take  very  kindly 
to  this  agreeable  diversion,  possibly  because  he  felt  unfa- 
miliar with  anything  in  the  water,  but  he  has  come  to  be 
very  fond  of  his  bath,  enjoying  it  hugely. 


Before  I  left,  Tom  played  other  things  for  me.  I  asked 
him  if  he  had  ever  heard  Gottschalk,  and  he  said  :  "  I  play 
'The  Last  Hope.'"  This  is  a  composition  of  Gottschalk's 
which  is  better  known  than  any  other.  He  played  it 
at  once.     Then,  with  a  purpose,  I  asked  him  if  he  played 

"The  Maiden's  Prayer," 
a  question  one  would 
hardly  put  to  an  intelligent 
pianist  to-day.  But  I 
wished  to  see  how  his 
memory  would  carry  a 
piece  as  old  as  this,  which 
he  could  not  have  played 
for  years,  and  I  also  wanted 
to  see  whether  he  would 
show  any  disdain  for  this 
old  threadbare  thing  which 
it  was  the  proud  ambition 
of  our  mothers  to  play  at 
their  graduation  exercises. 
Without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation he  played  it. 

When    1    rose   to   go   he 
shook  hands  and  bade  me 
good-by,    and   as   the   car- 
riage bore  me  off  I  heard 
him  again   at   his   beloved, 
piano,  the  unwearying  sol- 
ace of  his   life.     The  soft 
music      from      the     weak- 
minded  negro  escaped 
through  the  shades  of  the 
room,  and  the  breath  of  the 
honeysuckle  was  wafted  in 
upon    the    blind    child    of 
Nature  as  he  sat  there  in  the 
dim  apartment  alone,  yt  companioned  as  few  mortals  are. 
The  strongest  impression  I  bore  away  was  that  of  the 
sweet,  contented  life  the  poor,   blind  negro   is   leading. 
There  was  pathos  in  it.     I  had  expected  to  find  a  wonder 
at  the  piano,  and  I  did,  for  his  untaught  mastery  of  the 
instrument  is  marvelous  and  admits   of  no  explanation. 
It  is  a  gift  of  Nature  pure  and  simple.     From  the  time 
when  the  Bethune  family  left  the  dinner-table  to  see  who 
could  be  playing  on  the  piano,  and  discovered  the  sight- 
less pickaninny  of  four  years  perched  on  the  stool,  his 
little  hands  plucking  uncanny  melody  from  the  keyboard 
— from  that  time  until   now  he  has  had   an  unwavering 
devotion  to  the  instrument  whose  music  is  his  life. 


When  he  was  eight  years  of  age  he  was  taken  through'" 
this  country  and  Europe,  and  played  in  public  to  the 
wonder  of  all  who  heard  him,  and  to  the  stupefaction  of 
pianists.  He  met  Meyerbeer  "in  Paris,  and  he  has  heard 
most  of  the  celebrated  pianists  of  the  day.  Josef  Hofmann, 
a  musical  phenomenon  himself,  but  an  explainable  one' 
afforded  him  the  greatest  pleasure.  Paderewski's  playing 
affected  him  so  strongly  that  they  had  to  take  Tom  away. 

He  has  made  fortunes,  first  for  Colonel  Bethune,  who 
bought  his  mother,  Charity  Wiggins,  when  the  blind' baby 
was  "thrown  in  "  ;  then  for  John  S.  Bethune,  and  lastly  for 
the  widow  of  John  Bethune,  who  is  now  the  wife  of  the 
lawyer,  Albert  J.  Lerche\  at  whose  residence  I  saw  the 
wonderful  negro. 

Blind  Tom  has  all  that  he  wants.  Of  how  few  of  us  can 
as  much  be  said.  There  is  even  dignity,  pathos  and  sweet- 
ness about  this  big,  fleshy  negro,' now  in  his  forty-eighth 
yean  His  old  mother  is  still  alive,  a  withered,  wrinkled 
I  "ma'mmy,"  eighty-five  years  old.  There  is  no  reason 
why  her  gifted  son,  the  only  one  of  her  twenty  children 
known  to  fame,  should  not  attain  even  greater  longevity. 
May  his  years  always  be  cast  in  the  pleasant  lines  of  peace, 
health  and  happiness  in  which  they  now  are. 
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CONNECTICUT, 


Years  Ending:  Sept.  30,  J897,  and  Sept.  30,  J898. 


THE  CONNECTICUT  INSTITUTE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  HOME 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 

This  dual  institution,  with  its  kindergarten  department  on 
Asylum  avenue  and  its  Industrial  Home  on  Wethersfield  ave- 
nue in  the  city  of  Hartford,  has  had  another  busy  year  of  effort 
in  behalf  of  its  unfortunate  wards.  A  class  of  five  children  have 
been  graduated  from  the  kindergarten  and  have  gone  to  the 

Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Boston,  to  continue  there  a 
more  advanced  course  of  instruction. 

In  the  industrial  department,  an  important  change  has  been 
the  removal  of  the  broom-shop,  which  employs  some  thirteen 
persons,  to  quarters  in  the  town  of  Colchester.  The  rooms 
vacated  in  the  Wethersfield  avenue  building  are  being  re- 
modeled as  a  dormitory  for  the  young  women  of  the  institution, 
who,  upon  the  completion  of  the  alterations,  will  be  transferred 
thither  from  their  present  quarters  in  the  kindergarten  on  Asy- 
lum avenue.  This  will  place  them  in  more  convenient  prox- 
imity to  the  Institute  store  and  to  the  printing-office,  in  which 
some  of  them  are  employed. 

The  practice  is  still  continued  of  maintaining  a  concert  com- 
pany, which  spends  a  large  part  of  the  time  in  traveling  through 
this  and  neighboring  States,  giving  entertainments  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Institute.  Several  of  the  performers  are  sup- 
posed to  be  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  useful  trades  at  the  same 
time  in  the  Institute,  but  the  intervals  of  continued  work  in 
Hartford  are  so  brief  and  so  constantly  interrupted  that  their 
progress  toward  self-support  must  be  necessarily  slow. 

Under  the  existing  system  of  management  in  the  Institute, 
it  seems  necessary  to  revise  the  natural  idea  one  would  have  of 
the  place  as  an  industrial  school,  where,  after  a  few  years' 
training,  its  pupils  shall  be  fitted  to  take  their  places  as  self- 
sustaining  citizens  in  the  world  at  large,  and  to  consider  it 
rather  as  an  industrial  home  whose  unfortunate  inmates  shall 
be  supported  there  by  the  State  for  an  indefinite  period,  giving 
in  return  such  labor  as  they  may  while  in  the  institution. 
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THE      CONNECTICUT      INSTITUTE      AND      INDUSTRIAL 
HOME  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

As  may.be  seen  by  reference  to  the  more  detailed  para- 
graphs upon  the  subject  in  the  body  of  this  Report,  the  pro- 
vision made  by  the  State  for  the  care  of  its  blind  wards  is 
directed  by  the  Slate  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind  largely 
toward  the  institution  bearing  the  title  mentioned  above. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  upon  just  what  ground  a  special 
State  board  is  maintained  in  the  interests  of  this  private  cor- 
poration, involving,  as  it  does,  a  considerable  expense  to  the 
State  in  the  matter  of  salaries,  office  expenses,  etc.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  no  more  valid  reason  for  having  a  separate  Board 
of  Education  of  the  Blind  than  there  would  be  for  having  a 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Deaf,  or  any  other  class  of  bene- 
ficiaries requiring  special  instruction.  So  far  as  known  after 
inquiry  made,  Connecticut  is  the  only  state  which  indulges  in 
the  luxury  of  an  independent  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind. 

An  effort  was  made  by  the  active  head  of  the  Connecticut 
institution  during  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly  to 
have  that  establishment  included  in  the  category  of  the  purely 
educational  institutions  of  the  State,  and  thus  relieved  from 
supervision  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  The  attempt 
failed  deservedly,  and  in  this  connection  it  is  desired  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  recent  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  state 
of  New  York  in  the  case  of  the  right  of  a  State  Board  of 
Charities  to  maintain  supervision  over  schools  for  the  blind 
and  the  deaf.  The  verdict  is  one  that  might,  with  equal  fitness, 
be  made  applicable  to  conditions  in  Connecticut. 

The  case  was  a  most  interesting  and  important  one  and  was 
commenced  at  the  instance  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  which  denied  that  it  was  a  charitable  institution  or  was 
subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Board.  Among  the  im- 
portant points  settled  by  this  decision  of  the  court  of  last  resort 
were  the  following:  (1)  The  mere  fact  that  an  institution  is 
partly  educational  does  not  exclude  it  from  the  provisions  of  the 
statutes  placing  charitable  institutions  under  the  supervision 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  If  an  institution  is  both  edu- 
cational and  charitable,  it  falls  within  those  provisions.  (2)  An 
institution  is  to  be  regarded  as  charitable  in  so  far  as  it  clothes, 
educates,  and  maintains  indigent  pupils  at  public  expense  or  by 
donations  from  individuals;  and  as  to  such  pupils,  it  is  subject 
to  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 
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The  work  of  the  Connecticut  Institute  has  been  continued 
during  the  year  with  more  or  less  of  activity  in  the  several  de- 
partments. In  regard  to  the  kindergarten  on  Asylum  avenue, 
there  is  little  to  criticise  in  the  matters  of  reasonable  comfort 
and  satisfactory  instruction.  While  it  does  not  as  yet  possess 
some  of  the  advantages  of  the  generously  endowed  kinder- 
garten department  connected  with  the  Perkins  Institution  at 
South  Boston,  where  it  was  formerly  the  custom  to  send  Con- 
necticut children,  it  may,  nevertheless,  have  compensating 
features  in  the  way  of  accessibility  from  the  children's  homes 
and  of  the  local  interest  which  is  aroused  by  the  presence  of 
such  an  institution  in  our  midst. 

The  matter  of  instructing  blind  persons  of  more  mature 
years  in  useful  trades,  with  the  idea  that  they  will  ultimately 
become  self-supporting,  is  one  that  involves  more  serious  dif- 
ficulties. The  experience  of  the  New  York  Institution  with 
its  workshops  for  the  blind,  which  were  maintained  for  a  long 
period  of  years,  proved  so  disastrously  expensive  that  it  was 
finally  compelled  to  abolish  them. 

The  Connecticut  Institute  in  its  industrial  department  has 
been  experimenting  since  its  organization  with  a  variety  of 
occupations  for  the  blind.  Occasionally,  an  individual  is 
found  who,  by  inherent  ability  and  faithful  application  to  the 
work  in  hand,  is  finally  encouraged  to  attempt  the  unequal 
competition  with  his  seeing  brethren,  but  in  the  majority  of 
cases  it  is  probable  that  the  blind  person  will  always  be  de- 
pendent in  a  greater  or  less  degree  upon  some  form  of  assist- 
ance. In  fact,  the  president  of  the  Institute  himself  has  de- 
clared in  public  that  blind  women  must  not  be  expected  to 
become  wholly  self-supporting,  but  that  a  home  must  be  fur- 
nished them  where,  in  suitable  employment,  they  may  assist 
somewhat  in  providing  for  their  own  maintenance.  The  state- 
ment of  the  same  official  formerly  made,  that  a  period  of  two 
years  of  industrial  training  should  be  sufficient  for  the  average 
blind  person  to  become  self-supporting  at  his  chosen  occupa- 
tion, must  therefore  be  received  with  material  limitations,  at 
any  rate  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  training  provided  at  the 
Connecticut  Institute  under  its  present  system  of  manage- 
ment. 

The  practice  of  maintaining  a  concert  company,  whose 
members  spend  much  time  traveling  through  this  State  and 
others  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  interesting  people  in  the 
work  of  the  institution,  and  incidentally  of  raising  additional 
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funds  for  its  uses,  has  been  continued  with  great  regularity. 
During  the  last  school  year  several  blind  persons,  for  each  of 
whom  the  State  was  paying  three  hundred  dollars  and  upward 
annually  in  order  that  they  might  receive  "  instruction  in  the 
simple  branches  of  education,"  as  provided  by  law,  were  in- 
cluded among  the  number  who  were  thus  conducted  about  the 
country  for  the  purpose  of  advertising  the  institution.  Their 
industrial  training  at  the  Institute,  for  which,  presumably,  the 
State  funds  were  being  drawn,  must  have  been  seriously  inter- 
rupted, and  it  is  therefore  recommended  that  hereafter  no  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  State  be  permitted  to  have  a  part  in  these  travel- 
ing companies. 

When  last  visited,  the  industrial  department  was  found  to 
be  without  a  resident  superintendent,  and  it  was  stated  that  an 
effort  had  been  made  for  some  time  to  dispense  with  the  services 
of  such  an  official.  In  the  hope,  however,  of  securing  system- 
atic direction  and  effective  discipline,  the  managers  of  the  In- 
stitute have  since  found  it  necessary  to  engage  a  superintendent 
who  will  reside  upon  the  premises. 

In  the  last  published  report  of  the  institution,  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1897,  a  very  commendable  profit  was 
shown  in  the  cash  transactions  of  the  upholstery  and  print- 
ing departments.  In  addition,  there  was  an  apparent  bal- 
ance to  the  good  of  almost  four  thousand  dollars  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  concert  company,  besides  some  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars  of  receipts  from  other  entertain- 
ments and  from  private  contributions.  The  allowance  made 
by  the  State  of  three  hundred  to  three  hundred  and  thirty  dol- 
lars a  year  for  each  blind  beneficiary  is  liberal  when  compared 
with  the  amount  paid  for  the  support  and  instruction  of  other 
classes,  namely,  two  hundred  dollars  for  the  deaf  and  one  hun- 
dred and  four  dollars  for  children  in  the  County  Homes.  In 
spite  of  these  very  considerable  receipts  from  various  sources, 
the  financial  condition  of  the  institution  was  frequently  re- 
ported to  be  unsatisfactory.  When  one  considers  the  ex- 
tremely simple  style  in  which  the  inmates  of  the  Institute  live 
and  the  nature  of  the  instruction  which  is  afforded  them,  it 
would  appear  that  this  imputed  financial  embarrassment  must 
be  due  to  a  lack  of  skill  or  exactness  in  conducting  the  business 
affairs  of  the  institution.  Attention,  therefore,  is  called  to 
these  noticeable  defects,  and  it  is  urged  that  measures  be 
adopted  in  its  management  which  shall  have  special  reference 
to  an  economical  and  accurate  administration.     A  published 
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statement  in  detail  of  receipts  and  expenditures  and  an  ex- 
planation of  its  financial  difficulties  would  be  of  great  value 
to  persons  who  are  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Institute,  and 
would  make  possible  a  more  intelligent  estimate  of  its  needs 
than  can  be  formed  at  present. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  appreciate  most  fully  the  dif- 
ficulties which  are  necessarily  involved  in  the  conduct  of  any 
young  and  struggling  institution,  and  they  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  providing  for  the  unfortunate  victims  of  blindness  all 
practicable  forms  of  employment,  as  much  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  their  otherwise  enforced  idleness  as  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  them  to  become  self-supporting,  wholly  or  in  part. 
It  may  be  that  the  time  has  come  when  Connecticut  should 
support  an  industrial  home,  in  the  real  meaning  of  that  term, 
where  the  blind  beneficiaries  of  the  State  may  receive  shelter 
and  care  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  and  where  they  may 
give  in  return  such  labor  as  they  are  capable  of  so  long  as 
they  remain  in  the  institution.  The  State  Board  of  Charities 
wpuld  be  the  last  body  of  persons  to  intentionally  discourage  a 
worthy  effort  for  the  encouragement  and  improvement  of  any 
class  of  unfortunate  persons,  but  they  nevertheless  know  that 
it  is  their  duty  to  render  criticism  where  criticism  is  due. 


The  West  Virginia  Tablet 


SATURDAY,  APEIL  1, 1899. 


Blind  Department. 


Postage  For  The  Blind  Cheapened. 

Senator  Faulkner's  prediction  has  bten 
fully  realized.  Congress  passed  the  bill 
providing  for  the  classification  of  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  blind  in  raised  letters 
as  third  class  matter  mailable  at  the  rate 
of  one  cent  for  every  two  cunces  and 
fraction  there  of,   when  u-nsealed. 

I  have  heretofore  stated  that  I  was  una- 
ware of  having  been  associated  with  others 
by  the  A. A.  I:  B.  as  a  committee  to  look 
after  this  matter,  and  that  I  have  done  in 
the  premises  haf  been  purely  on  my  per" 
sona!  responsibility.  If  I  have  contribut- 
ed anything  to  the  success  of  the  move" 
ment,  I  shall  be  most  willing  to  lay  it  at 
the  feet  of  the  committee;  and  if  I  have 
interfered  with  the  securing  of  a  greater 
success  unconsciously,  I  trust,  my  fault 
will  be  charitably  coveied  by  their  ample 
liberality.  In  the  last  days  of  the  session 
of  Congress,  1  was  informed  by  Mr. 
Cleaveland  of  Hartford,  that  I  had 
been  associated  with  him  and  Mr.  Wilson 
of  Indianapolis  as  a  committee  It  was 
then  too  late  to  do    anything    in  concert, 


and  I  felt  unwilling  to  let  what  seemed 
to  be  the  result  of  my  efforts  fail  by  de- 
fault, bo  I  pressed  the  matter  to  a  fiuish, 
although  Mr.  Cleaveland  had  me  inform- 
ed by  a  member  of  his  staff,  th.-t  it  was 
too  late  to  do  anything,  aud  that  he  had 
decided  to  let  the  matter  go  over  till  next 
winter. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  others  were  work- 
ing in  the  same  direction,  and  it  is  very 
likely  that  the  success  is  as  largely  at- 
tributable to  their  efforts  as  to  mine,  or 
indeed  more  so;  and  I  wish  to  disclaim 
any  disposition  to  arrogate  to  mjself  any 
credit  for  the  re  ult.iu  which  all  will  parti- 
cipate. I  did  merely  what  lay  before 
me  in  a  Hue  so  direct  tiiat  I  could  not 
mistake  it.  We  have  the  reduced  postage, 
however,  no  no  matter  to  what  source  we 
may  be  iudebted  for  it.  Recent  corres- 
pondence with  the  department  enables 
me  to  print-following  letter  aud  depart- 
mental action. 

Post  Office  Departme  t, 
Office  of  the  Third  Assistant  P.  M.    Gen 
Washington,  D    C 
March  2'!,  LB9'J. 

Mr.   H.  H.  Johnson, 

Romney,    W.   V., 

Sir:- 

In  reply  to  your  communication  dated 
March  7,  18911,  you  are  informed  that 
letters  written  in  point  or  raised  cha'act. 
ers,  used  by  the  blind,   when  enclosed  in 


unsealed  envelopes,    are    entitled    to   be 
mailed  at  the  third  class  rate  of   postage. 
Yours  very  respectfully, 

John  A.  Meruit. 

Third  asst.    P.    M.   General. 
The  following  is  the  circular  to  the    |'o-t 
masters. 

The  following  act  of  Congress,  appror- 
ed  March  2nd.  1691',  aud  which  is  opera- 
tive, is  published  for  the  information  <■! 
and  guidance  of  postmasters  and  the 
public.  That  all  letters  written  in  point 
or  raised  characters,  used  by  the  blind, 
when  unsealed,  shall  be  transmitted 
through  the  mails  as  third  class  matter. 
All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  conflicting  with 
this  aet  ale  berby  tepealed.'! 

Particular  attention  is  catted  to  the  fact 
tjiat  the  matter  covered  by  this  aet,  lobe 
entitled  to  the  third  elas;  rate  ol  postage, 
must  be  unsealed 
Signed  J.  A.  Merritt.  3rd  \sst  P.  M.  lien. 

Apropos  of  (he  cheap  postage,  Icaunot 
forbear  a  word  of  gratelul  acknowledg- 
ment to  the  Hon.  W.  W.  Mucker,  Con- 
gressman elect  from  the  district  ol  Mis- 
souri to  the  56lh  Congress.  In  a  rece'jt 
visit  to  his  brother,  the  principal  ol  these 
schools,  he  honored  my  school  room  jiy  a  | 
very  pleasant  call,  and  took  great  interest  | 
in  our  work,  and  found  delight  in  all  the  | 
varieties  of  it  that  we  had  time  to  bring 
to  his  attentiou  Before  we  parted  with  I 
him,  he  gave  us  tue  largest  measure  ol 
symathy  in  our  desire  to  have  a  cheaper 
rate  of  postage  on  the  correspondence  o' 
the  blind  in  raised  letters,  aud  thought 
we  had  stopped  short  of  what  we  ought 
to  have  asked,  sujgestiug  that  the  matter 
in  question  ought  to  be  transmitted 
through  the  mails  free  ol  postage  under  a 
sort  of  frank.  1  did  not  entirely  concur 
in  this  view,  as  I  believe  privileges  are 
more  appreciated,  on  general  principles, 
if  lh<)  cost  something  Nevertheless,! 
it  was  thru  too  late  to  ctJauge  the  plan, 
aud  he  cheerfully  undertook  to  iuvoke  the 
aid  of  some  personal  friends  of  hit,  iu 
Congress,  which  he  sei  u.s  to  have  done 
with  very  great  success  1  am  very  proud 
to  owe  the  success  o  I.  the  enterprise  to 
the  aid  of  such  nun. 

The  recollection  will  always  dignify  the 
part  any  of  us  iuij  have  liad  in  the  good 
work.  'I  he  time  will  doubtless  eoine  in 
the  near  future  wlitu  the  privilege  of 
sending  in  the  books  of  the  circuiting 
libraries  for  the  blind  free  of  postage 
through  the  mails.  That  might  be  grant- 
ed without  haim  t  o  any  one,  and  with  no 
serious  disadvantage  to  the  goveriuent,aud 
with  the  largest  advantage  to  the  blind. 
Alter  they  leave  school,  they  are  very 
much  cut  off  from  reading  matter 
from  the  inability  of  many  to  pay  the  cost 
of  transportation  of  books  to  aud  from  the 
libraries  The  free  postage  for  such  matter 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  further 
and  higher  education  of  the  blind,  and 
would  confer  a  very  great  pleasure  on  many 
whose  lives  are  lonelv  enough  at    best. 
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THE    LIGHT   THAT   NEVER   FAILED. 

By  Lillie  B.  Chace  Wyman. 


HRISTINE 
wondered  why  it 
,  was  so  dark,  and 
then  wonder 
ceased.  After  a 
while  she  found 
the  same  thought 
again  in  her 
mind.  Another 
blank  now  fol- 
lowed, touched 
ever  and  anon  into  faint  consciousness 
of  weariness  or  of  pain  or  of  contact 
with  the  bed  on  which  she  lay  or  with 
the  arms,  the  hands,  the  body,  of  some 
person.  She  always  knew  when  the 
person  touching  her  was  her  mother. 
For  a  long  time  it  did  not  occur  to 
her  to  speak,  but  at  last  she  cried  out, 
"Is  it  dark  all  the  time  now?" 

She  was  sure  that  she  had  called 
aloud,  sure  she  had  uttered  these 
words ;  but  she  heard  no  sound  and, 
trembling,  she  spoke  again,  "What 
makes  it  dark  all  the  time?" 

She    spoke    in    German,    for    her 
mother  and  she  had  never  acquired 
the    habit    of    speaking    the    English 
language  to  each  other.     She  felt  her 
lips  and  tongue  move;  but  again  she 
heard    no    sound.      She    shivered    in 
great  fright,  and  put  her  fingers  to  her 
lips.     They  were  really  there  where 
she  could  find  them!  '  They   moved 
under  her  touch.     She  clutched  her 
throat  and  felt  it  quiver.    She  opened 
her    eyes    wide   and    stared    into    the 
awful    darkness.      She    felt    the    bed 
tremble  under  her  and  became  aware 
of    the    pressure    of    a    human    body 
against    hers.      She    knew    that    her 
mother  had  come  to  her,  and  knew 
nothing  more  until  she  found  herself 
thinking    that    she    was    dreaming, — 
dreaming  of  darkness  and  of  silence 
and  of  hands  that  came  from  nowhere 
and  noiselessly  ministered  to  her.  The 
belief  that  she  was  dreaming  was  at 


times  curiously  jarred  by  a  passing 
conviction  that  she  was  leading  a  real 
existence. 

She  noticed  after  a  while  that  if  she 
did  the  thing  which  she  would  once 
have  called  speaking,  hands  were  sure 
to  come  to  her  in  some  loving  tend- 
ance ;  and  yet  this  experience  at  first, 
instead  of  clearing  her  mind  or  mak- 
ing   her    certain  whether    she    were 
awake  or  asleep,  alive  or  dead,  mad  or 
sane,   a  real   soul   or  one  playing  at 
being,  did  but  serve  to  increase  her 
mental  bewilderment.     She  had  little, 
if  any,  thought  of  time  while  she  lay 
in  just  this  state,  her  mind  wavering 
from  doubt  to  doubt  of  her  own  con- 
sciousness or  of  the  actuality  of  any 
world    outside    the    dark    and    silent 
cloud  which  wrapped  her  like  a  gar- 
ment ;  but  finally  her  heart  grew  more 
active.     She  began  not  only  to  feel 
comforted    when    the    touches    came 
that  she  recognized  as  her  mother's, 
but  to  yearn  for  them  whenever  for  a 
little  while  they  had  not  dropped  upon 
her    from    the    empty    black    space 
around  her.     This  yearning  grew  to 
be  a  pain,  and  pain  made  her  think 
that  she  must  be  alive,  though  held  in 
the  bondage  of  a  dream;  and  so  she 
struggled  to  break  from  the  dream. 

"Mutter,  mutter."  She  twisted  her 
body  in  her  effort  to  speak,  "Mother, 
mother.  I  want  to  see  you ;  I  want  to 
hear  vou.    Wake  me  up!     Wake  me 

uo!" 

"Then  she  felt  the  motherly  arms 
close  frantically  around  her,  and  draw 
her  up  from  the  pillows  against  a  sus- 
taining bosom  and  rock  her  back  and 
forth  in  a  great  sorrowful  embrace. 
Christine  put  up  her  hand  and  felt  of 
her  mother's  neck  and  chin  and  lips 
and  cheeks.  She  shook  with  the  sob- 
bing of  the  body  that  supported  hers. 
She  was  always  sure  afterwards  that 
in   this    moment,    though    everything 


w 


had  been  then  as  dark  and  silent  and  j 
incomprehensible  as  ever,  she  was 
really  awake.  All  other  certainties 
for  a  long  time  still  hovered  in  her 
weak  and  weary  consciousness  as  if 
about  to  take  flight  and  leave  her  to 
the  old  dream  of  life. 

"Something  really  did  happen  then; 
it  really  did,"  she  kept  saying  to  her- 
self whenever  she  felt  her  brain  tot- 
tering over  the  abyss  which  always 
yawned  near  her  in  the  darkness  and 
the  silence.  Holding  on  to  this  con- 
viction that  she  had  once  been  awake, 
she  came  slowly  to  notice  when  she 
had  actually  slept,  and  then  to  per- 
ceive that  her  body  answered  to  the 
movements  of  her  will,  and  she  began 
also  to  note  when  she  was  hungry 
and  when  she  was  fed.  The  observa- 
tion of  these  simple  phenomena 
roused  her  mental  faculties  to  other 
work.  She  remembered  that  such 
spaces  of  time  as  she  now  perceived  to 
pass  between  her  sleeping  and  her 
eating  had  once  meant  something, — 
something  very  important.  Finally 
she  found  the  words  "day"  and 
"night"  floating  in  her  mind  like 
white  lilies  on  the  surface  of  a  black 
pool. 

When  she  at  last  remembered 
rather  vaguely,  but  still  with  some  as- 
surance, that  it  was  a  fact  and  not  a 
fancy  which  she  recalled,  that  the 
words  "day"  and  "night"  had  for- 
merly had  a  significance  which  they 
no  longer  possessed,  the  thought  oc- 
curred to  her  that  the  great  change 
which  troubled  her  must  be  in  herself 
and  not  wholly  in  that  outer  world 
which  had  become  a  mysterious  cloud 
to  her.  Turning  this  thought  feebly 
about  in  her  brain,  she  recollected  that 
she  had  once  been  well  and  had  been 
taken  sick.  In  a  way  which  she  never 
quite  understood,  there  came  next  the 
conviction  that  this  awful  change, 
whatever  it  was,  had  taken  place  dur- 
ing her  sickness.  She  knew  at  last 
what  was  the  matter.  She  knew  that 
there  had  been  a  time  when  she  could 
see  and  hear,  and  that  now  she  could 
not  see  and  she  could  not  hear. 

She  did  not  think  much  for  a  long 
period  after  she  arrived  at  this  knowl- 
edge.   The  struggle  to  get  to  it  had 
exhausted    her.      She    suffered    pas- 
sively, often  feeling  her  tears  trickle 
down  her  face  before  she  was   fully 
aware  that  she  was  suffering.    Slowly 
her   attention    became    again    largely 
and  peacefully  absorbed  in  the  physi- 
cal facts-  of  her  life.     It  was  as  if  her 
mind  played  childish  games  with  her 
body,  trying  to  learn  what  rights  of 
ownership  it  still  held  over  limbs  and 
flesh.    She  liked  to  rub  her  hands  to- 
gether and  to  stroke  her  own  hair    As 
she  grew  stronger,  it  pleased  her  to 
note  the  movements  which  her  mother 
made  about  her,  and  to  try  to  guess 
their  purpose  and  aid  in  their  fulfil- 
ment.     She    felt    that    she   was    very 
clever  one  day,  because  she  had   so 
quickly    perceived    that    her    mother 
wanted  to  get  her  out  of  bed.     She 
helped  put  on  her  garments  herself, 
and  finally  stood  a  moment  with  tin- 
gling feet  upon  the  floor.    Something 


came  from  behind  against  her  and  she 
instinctively  sat  down  on  it.  It  was 
a  chair — yes,  certainly  it  was  a  chair. 
She  remembered  perfectly  what  chairs 
were  like ;  but  she  had  not  thought  of 
them  for  a  long  time.  She  laughed, 
and  her  mother's  kiss  fell  like  an 
answer  soft  and  sweet  upon  her  fore- 
head. She  thought,  "She  really  hears 
me!"  and  she  laughed  again  although 
she  heard  nothing  herself. 

She  had  before  this  accepted  it  as 
a  fact  that  her  efforts  at  speech,  futile 
as  they  were  so  far  as  her  own  senses 
were  concerned,  still  did  produce  an 
impression  on  the  people  near  her; 
but  she  had  accepted  it  without  rea- 
soning out  its  cause.  Now  that  she 
was  better  able  to  think  than  she  had 
been,  she  came,  after  much  pondering, 
to  the  conclusion  that  whatever  had 
deprived  her  of  sight  and  hearing  had 
left  her  the  power  to  utter  articulate 
sounds.  Her  consciousness  of  her 
necessary  relation  to  the  world  or  of 
her  most  immediate  interest  therein 
was  not  however  complete,  and  as  she 
grew  daily  stronger,  the  gaps  in  her 
memory  of  the  past  had  a  new  terror 
for  her.  She  began  to  feel  that  these 
gaps  hid  something  very  significant, 
something  which  she  would  sometime 
remember,  and  that  when  she  remem- 
bered it  she  would  die,  her  notion  of 
death  not  being  then  founded  on  a 
definite  conception  of  death  derived 
from  any  clear  recollection  of  what 
death  was  like,  but  merely  an  idea  that 
her  consciousness  might  swoon  into 
a  state  where  she  would  have  even  less 
grasp  than  now  on  the  realities  of  life. 
This  unremembered  memory  of  the 
past  tortured  her.  Her  brain  ached 
with  the  secret  it  had  not  the  strength 
to  reveal.  There  was  a  heavy  stone 
somewhere  in  her  head,  and  she  could 
not  push  it  away  from  the  place  where 
it  pressed  and  pained  her.  She  would 
wake  from  sleep  crying,  and  she 
would  not  know  what  she  was  crying 
about.  She  pined  with  a  longing 
which  her  mother's  caresses  only  half 
assuaged.  Her  intellect  roused  itself 
to  new  activity.  She  arranged  signals 
of  communication  with  her  mother. 
She  would  speak  and  then  tell  her 
mother  what  to  do  by  way  of  answer. 
She  could  not  think  of  many  signals, 
but  eager  love  suggested  a  few  to  her 
mind, — two  taps  on  her  hand  for 
"yes,"  one  for  "no,"  three  for  "I  don't 
know." 

Christine  worried  a  little  as  to  how 
her  mother  fared  in  the  outer  world. 
She  remembered  that  they  had  been 
poor,  and  that  she  herself  had  done 
something  to  earn  money  in  her 
former  life;  but  she  could  never  re- 
member quite  certainly  what  it  was 
that  she  had  done.  Who  worked  for 
her  mother  now?  It  seemed  as  if 
there  were  washtubs  in  the  kitchen 
very  often,  and  that  she  was  always 
running  against  the  ironing  board,  if 
she  tried  to  go  about  the  room. 

Once  she  asked,  "Mother,  have  you 
got  money  now?"  She  waited  some 
seconds  and  felt  no  gesture  of  reply, 
and  began  to  fear  with  a  terrible  fear 
that  she  had  failed  to  make  any  sound, 
when  fingers  touched  hers  and  some 
round   hard   disks    dropped    into    her 


|  hand.  She  knew  them  to  be  coins, 
and  after  that  she  ceased  to  worry 
about  work  or  money,  taking  trust- 
fully whatever  happened  so  far  as  she 
perceived  its  reference  to  material  sup- 
port, as  a  little  child  might  take  such 
things.  After  a  while  it  became  a 
great  pleasure  to  do  some  household 
tasks,  and  one  day  she  found  some- 
thing which  waked  an  old  memory  in 
the  nerves  of  her  fingers,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment she  was  knitting  and  laughing, 
and  her  mother  was  smoothing  her 
hair  just  where  it  lay  on  her  forehead. 
It  was  warm  weather  now  and  she 
learned  to  go  alone  out  into  the  tiny 
dooryard.  She  remembered  the  yard 
better  than  most  places  into  which  she 
was  ever  taken.  She  was  familiar  with 
the  rose  in  one  corner  and  the  cherry 
tree  in  another.  Sometimes  the  sense 
of  loving  companionship  was  so 
strong  that  she  would  get  down  on 
the  ground  and  kiss  the  grass  blades. 
She  liked  to  walk  along  the  path  at 
the  end  of  the  yard,  keeping  her  hand 
on  the  fence,  and  she  liked  to  go  to 
the  well  and  lower  the  bucket  and 
draw  it  up,  and  dabble  her  fingers  in 
the  cool  water,  and  feel  the  dripping 
she  could  not  hear. 

One  day,  as  she  sat  on  the  step  and 
felt  the  sunshine  stream  down  on  her 
head,  she  thought,  "That  is  God 
touching  me  as  mother  does,"  and  she 
was  glad.  "Why,  I  used  to  think 
about  God  a  great  deal,"  she  went  on, 
surprised  into  one  of  her  flashes  of 
memory.  "I  won't  forget  Him  again, 
— it's  so  nice  to  think  about  Him!" 
Glad  as  her  heart  had  been  that  day 
in  the  sunshine  and  the  thought  of 
God,  the  next  time  she  woke  from 
sleep  she  was  crying.  "Mother,"  she 
called,  "mother,  tell  me  what  it  is  I 
.  want!  O  mother,  why  can't  any- 
body tell  me  what  makes  my  heart 
ache  so?  It's  like  a  fire  burning  in 
me!"  She  rose  sadly,  dressed,  went 
and  sat  idly  on  the  doorstep.  "I'm 
waiting,"  she  murmured,  "and  it  al- 
most seems  as  if  I  knew  what  I'm 
waiting  for.  If  I  did  know,  perhaps 
it  would  not  hurt  so  much." 

Suddenly  she  became  aware  that 
steps  were  approaching  on  the  path, 
and  she  sat  upright  and  trembled. 
The  steps  ceased,  and  a  terrible  mo- 
ment breathed  itself  away.  Then  some 
one  brushed  by  her  with  the  faintest 
possible  touch  upon  her  person  in 
passing.  She  sprang  to  her  feet  and 
stumbled  over  the  threshold  in  wild 
instinctive  pursuit  of  this  presence  in 
the  void,  this  shadow  of  life,  this  van- 
ishing thing  that  could  thus  touch  and 
thrill  and  pass  her.  She  ran  through 
the  entry,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  in 
the  kitchen  she  knew  that  other  feet 
than  hers  were  striding  up  and  down 
the  shaking  floor.  She  stretched  out 
her  arms,  and  cried  into  the  throb- 
bing silence,  "What  is  it?  What  is  it? 
Who  is  it?" 

She  felt  a  man's  arms  come  around 
her  and  draw  her  convulsively  to  a 
man's  breast.  A  sharp  pain  darted 
through  her  head, — and  she  remem- 
bered!    "Paul,  Paul!"  she  cried. 


When  she  was  again  conscious,  she 
was  lying  half  on  the  floor  and  half  in 
his  embrace.  She  reached  out  her 
hand,  trying  to  find  Paul's  face,  and 
her  mother's  hand  took  hers  and 
guided  it  on  its  eager  quest.  Lips 
kissed  hers,  first  her  mother's  and  then 
his  lips. 

She  was  ill  after  this  for  an  unmeas- 
ured time.  When  she  grew  strong 
again,  thoughts  crowded  in  upon  her, 
and  emotions  swept  through  her.  She 
recognized  them  as  strange,  distorted 
and  exaggerated  images  of  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  she  had  had  in  her 
former  life.  "I'm  the  old  Christine 
again,"  she  said,  "but  there's  a  differ- 
ence. No,  I'm  not  changed, — deep  in 
myself;  only  everything  is  more  so. 
Didn't  the  stars  ever  make  you  feel  as 
if  you  were  all  alone  and  didn't  under- 
stand anything?  They  did  me  when 
I  could  see  them.  Now  everything  is 
like  the  stars, — far  off,  and  I'm  alone, 
and  everything  puzzles  me.  But 
something  always  puzzled  me." 

Paul  was  with  her  nearly  always. 
She  remembered  now  that  he  and  she 
had  been  engaged,  and  that  he  had 
gone  back  to  Germany,  and  that  let- 
ters had  come  from  him,  and  he  had 
promised  to  return  and  marry  her. 
She  talked  to  him  a  great  deal  at  first. 
Her  thoughts  and  moods  were  like 
broken  arrows  of  light  suddenly 
shooting  across  the  heavy  fog  that  had 
drifted  over  her  brain.  She  babbled 
on,  or  held  her  peace,  as  her  heart  con- 
strained her,  and,  without  effort  to 
connect  or  reconcile  their  contradic- 
tions, let  her  thoughts  fall  into  frag- 
mentary speech,  as  she  told  the  story 
of  her  innocent  bewilderment  in  the 
sphere  in  which  her  spirit  moved. 

"If  I  could  only  hear  you  speak 
just  once,"  she  sighed.  "I  can  re- 
member your  voice,  and  the  mother's, 
and  the  church  bells, — but  I  don't  re- 
member many  other  sounds.  I  mere- 
ly know  I  did  hear  them.  I  love  you, 
— I  love  you!  Kiss  me  again,  and  I 
shall  seem  to  hear  you. — Oh,  mv 
God!" 

Another  time  she  said,  "It  is  good 
the  stillness  doesn't  frighten  me  now, 
nor  the  darkness.  When  I  was  a  little 
girl,  I  used  to  be  afraid  of  the  dark 
silent  night.  It  isn't  like  that.  The 
worst  of  it  is  that  it  never  changes.  I 
wish  it  would  change  just  a  little." 

Again  she  spoke.  "Paul,  why  do 
you  suppose  it  had  to  happen  to  me? 
I  don't  remember  that  I  ever  did 
anything  so  very  bad.  But  I  forget 
so  much, — did  I  ever?  Paul, — oh, 
my  poor  boy, — what  makes  you 
shake  so?" 

For  a  brief  period  thus  the  impulse 
to  reveal  her  hidden  life,  to  express 
her  inexpressible  experience,  drew 
her  on  to  speech ;  but  when  she  had 
several  times  discovered  after  speak- 
ing that  Paul  was  crying  or  that  her 
mother's  hand  was  trembling,  the  de- 
sire to  speak  of  these  things  passed 
from  her.  All  the  more  her  mind 
dwelt  on  the  thought  that  Paul  had 
come  for  his  bride  and  found  her  an 
altered  creature.  She  would  sit  by 
him  for  hours,  bending  his  fingers, 
feeling  of  the  lines  of  his  face. 

She  was  beside  him  on  the  door- 
step one  day.     Itjwas  a  little  chilly 


and  she  shivered.  "Paul,"  she  said, 
"if  I  am  speaking,  let  me  know." 

She  felt  him  make  the  sign  for  "yes" 
on  her  palm,  but  she  waited  a  long 
minute  before  she  caught  both  his 
hands  and  turned  her  face  upward. 

"Are  my  eyes  very  ugly  now?"  she 
asked.  "Are  there  scars  since  I  was 
sick?" 

She  dropped  one  of  his  hands,  but 
she  clutched  the  fingers  of  the  other 
tight  as  she  held  out  her  free  hand  for 
the  answer  and  panted  during  the  sec- 
ond of  delay  before  the  answer  came, 
a  tap  on  her  palm  for  "no." 

She  breathed  with  a  shudder.  "It 
isn't  really  any  matter,"  she  said,  "but 
I'm  glad  if  I'm  not  ugly."  She  was 
aware  that  the  quiet  about  her  was  in- 
vading her  soul  like  an  enemy,  and 
she  said,  "Paul,  you  came  to  marry 
me?" 

The  sign  for  "yes"  came  in  imme- 
diate response.  She  bent  her  head, 
fumbled  with  her  lips,  laid  them  on 
his  wrist  and  moved  them  up  his  arm 
and  kissed  his  sleeve.  Then  she 
spoke  again.  "You  can't  marry  me 
now,"  she  said.  "It  would  be  like 
marrying  a  stone.  I  couldn't  keep 
your  house."  His  arms  closed  around 
her,  but  she  pulled  herself  away  and 
extended  her  hand  for  the  answer. 
"You  can't  marry  me  now,"  she  re- 
peated ;  then  in  a  moment  she  cried, 
"Where  are  you,  Paul?  Have  you 
gone  away?" 

She  felt  her  mother  bend  over  her 
from  behind  and,  turning,  she  flung 
herself  against  her  mother's  knees  and 
dropped  her  head  lower  and  yet  lower 
till  it  rested  on  her  mother's  feet.  She 
was  conscious  that  Paul  was  grasping 
her  shoulders  with  a  passionate  and 
tender  touch,  but,  seizing  her  moth- 
er's gown,  she  raised  herself  away 
from  him  and  asked,  "Can  he  marry 
me  now?" 

It  was  her  mother's  fingers  that 
made  upon  her  hand  the  sign  for 
"no." 

There  came  a  moment,  when  she 
felt  Paul's  kiss  upon  her  mouth,  and 

j  in  some  mysterious  way  her  soul 
knew  that  the  kiss  meant  good-by. 
After  he  was  gone,  she  found  that 
God  and  her  mother  were  left.  The 
darkness  was  full  of  them, — especially 
of  God.  His  was  the  Real  Presence. 
She  strove  to  do  her  little  household 
tasks  as  formerly.  She  kept  no  count 
of  time,  but  she  knew  that  the  seasons 
passed,  and  she  knew  when  the  days 
were  long  and  when  they  were  short, 
not  only  by  noticing  the  weather,  but 
by  means  of  a  little  homely  device. 
Her  mother  always  brought  her  the 
lamp  to  touch  the  moment  she  lighted 
it.  Christine  knew  it  was  brought  as 
soon  as  lighted  because  the  glass  had 
not  become  hot  when  she  touched  it, 
and  so  she  learned  that  evening-time 
had  begun. 

The  docility  of  her  nature  gradually 
spiritualized  itself  into  peacefulness. 
Moreover,  her  mind,  when  it  was  no 
longer  stimulated  by  Paul's  presence, 
sank  into  something  like  its  dreamy 
lethargy  before  he  had  come  back.  At 
last  there  came  a  morning  when  she 


was  startled  to  find  that  her  mother 
did  not  get  up  from  her  bed,  and  that 
her  cheek  was  cold.  She  ran  out  into 
the  yard,  throwing  her  arms  about  and 
screaming,  till  people  took  hold  of  her 
and  led  her  bark  into  the  house.  She 
had  one  girl  friend,  Greta,  who  was 
almost  the  only  person  except  her 
mother  and  Paul  who  had  seemed 
familiar  to  her  since  her  sickness.  To 
this  girl  she  clung  in  the  days  imme- 
diately following  that  awful  moment 
in  which  she  had  realized  the  meaning 
of  the  coldness  of  her  mother's  check. 
She  dimly  understood  the  significance 
of  the  things  she  was  directed  to  do 
during  this  time.  When  she  perceived 
that  Greta  was  trying  to  induce  her  to 
put  on  a  woollen  gown  and  a  hat  and 
jacket,  she  recalled  a  funeral  which 
she  had  attended  long  before.  When 
she  was  placed  in  a  chair  and  Greta 
sat  motionless  at  her  side  and  held  her 
hand  for — it  seemed  to  her — ages  and 
ages,  she  became  convinced  that  the 
funeral  services  for  her  mother  were 
occurring.      She    was    taken    out    of 

doors  and  helped  into  something 
which  she  guessed  to  be  a  carriage. 
"Now  we're  going  to  the  grave,"  she 
thought. 

In  these  days  she  had  seldom 
spoken,  but  now  she  began  to  ask 
questions,  and  Greta  tapped  the 
answers  as  her  mother  had  done. 
"Have  we  left  the  graveyard?"  she 
asked.  "Where  shall  you  take  me 
now?  Oh,  you  can't  answer  that! 
Will  you  take  me  to  my  own  home? 
No?  Will  you  take  me  to  yours? 
Yes?    I  am  glad  of  that." 

She  slept  that  night  with  Greta.  In 
the  morning,  she  reached  over  and 
patted  Greta  till  she  felt  her  stir. 
"Greta,"  she  said,  "Greta,  I  am 
scared.  Tell  me  something.  Do  you 
know  where  Paul  is?  Mother  didn't 
know  this  long  time."  The  tap  on 
her  hand  was  for  "no" ;  and  she 
turned  her  face  away  and  spoke  no 
more  for  many  hours. 

One  day  she  was  dressed  again  in 
her  woollen  gown,  and  Greta  led  her 
into  the  street.  As  they  walked,  a 
strange  person  sometimes  touched 
her.  She  wondered  where  they  were 
going  and  who  was  with  them.  The 
sunshine  fell  full  on  her  face,  and  the 
old  thought  came  back,  "It's  God  try- 
ing to  love  me."  She  felt  glad  for  the 
first  time  since  she  knew  that  her 
mother  was  dead,  and  she  laughed. 
Greta's  arms  came  with  trembling 
force  about  her,  and  Greta's  lips 
kissed  hers. 

"It's  funny  to  kiss  me  in  the  street. 
Greta,"  she  said,  "and  your  cheeks 
are  wet.  Are  you  crying?  It  troubles 
me  to  have  you  cry." 

She  was  led  at  last  up  some  steps, 
and  over  bare  floors,  and  up  stairs 
again,  and  over  other  floors,  till  it  was 
indicated  to  her  that  she  was  to  sit 
down.  Greta's  hands  took  off  her  hat 
and  jacket.  She  was  frightened  now 
and,  springing  to  her  feet,  she  caught 
hold  of  Greta's  shoulders  and  cried. 
"Where  am  1  ?  What  are  you  going 
to  do  with  me?" 

Then  she  was  drawn  into  Greta's 
lap  and  held  there  until  all  the  sob- 
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bing  trembling  of  her  body  ceased. 
After  a  while  Greta  led  her  to  a  bed, 
and  made  her  feel  all  over  it.  It  was 
long  and  narrow.  She  walked  to  the 
upper  end  of  it  and  found  a  table 
standing  there.  She  touched  the 
things  on  it  and  recognized  them  as 
her  own,  her  pincushion,  her  basket 
of  knitting,  her  box  of  thread  and  but- 
tons, her  comb  and  brush,  the  picture 
of  her  mother  in  a  little  frame, — she 
knew  them  all.  Overcome  with  the 
sense  of  strangeness,  she  sank  on  to 
the  floor  and  felt  Greta  go  down  with 
her.  Some  one  else  lifted  her  and  laid 
her  on  the  bed.  Greta  kissed  her 
again  and  again. 

After  that,  it  was  as  if  the  earth  had 
opened  and  swallowed  up  her  past 
life.  For  a  long  time  she  kept  ex- 
pecting to  feel  Greta's  kiss  again ;  but 
she  never  did.  The  hands  that  came 
into  contact  with  her  were  all  strange 
to  her.  She  did  not  know  where  she 
was.  She  asked  questions.  She  cried 
out  again  and  again,  "Tap  my  hand, 
twice  for  yes,  and  once  for  no, — shall 
I  ever  see  Greta  again?"  But  no  taps 
came  in  response  to  her  effort  to 
teach  the  unseen,  unheard  persons 
moving  around  her  to  communicate 
with  her.  At  first  she  feared  lest  she 
had  lost  the  power  to  make  articulate 
sounds  any  more.  But  in  spite  of  this 
fear,  she  had  all  the  time  an  opposing 
conviction  that  her  vocal  organs  were 
really  acting  as  perfectly  as  ever ;  and 
after  a  while  she .  noticed  that,  al- 
though no  intelligent  answer  ever 
came  to  what  she  said,  some  kindly 
hand  was  frequently  laid  gently  on  her 
after  she  had  spoken,  and  at  last  she 
decided  that  she  was  still  able  to  make 
sounds,  but  that  no  one  in  this  place 
where  she  had  been  left  understood 
German.  She  tried  in  vain  to  think  of 
English  words ;  she  could  remember 
none.  It  was  like  losing  another  sense 
to  find  her  ability  to  speak  a  useless 
power.  Her  soul  shrank  still  deeper 
in  its  fleshly  covering.  She  began  to 
realize  that  she  should  never  again 
know  where  in  this  world  she  was,  or 
who  was  with  her.    Her  mind  trod  on 

shadows  and  grew  uncertain  in  its 
steps. 

Somebody  helped  her  to  go  to  bed 
and  to  get  up  again.  For  long  peri- 
ods of  time,  this  was  always  the  same 
somebody,  and  Christine  guessed  that 
the  person  was  in  some  sort  a  care- 
taker. Different  women  led  her  regu- 
larly a  crooked  way  through  door- 
ways to  a  large  table,  where  she  al- 
ways found  food.  There  were  smells 
of  cooking  and  heat  as  from  a  stove  in 
this  room.  The  persons  who  guided 
her  were  often  very  feeble  in  their 
movements. 

Occasionally  she  wondered  if  any- 
body would  come  for  her  if  there 
should  be  a  fire  in  her  mysterious 
abode.  She  called  it  "this  Place,"  in 
her  thoughts.  She  found  it  hard  to 
keep  from  imagining  "this  Place"  full 
of  unseen  flames,  circling  around,  ap- 
proaching, seizing  upon  her  body. 
"It's  too  cool  here,  it's  too  cool  here," 
she  would  say  to  reassure  herself. 

She  had  been  there  past  several 
sleeping  times  before  she  ventured  to 
walk  alone  in  the  room.    Goiner  about 


at  last,  groping  her  way,  she  found 
many  little  beds  and  tables  placed  like 
her  own.  Feeling  as  she  went,  she 
touched  a  face  on  a  pillow ;  and  the 
face  was  cold  as  her  mother's  had 
been  that  dreadful  morning  when  her 
broken  life  had  fallen  to  pieces.  She 
dropped  on  the  floor  and  crouched 
there  trembling,  until  some  person 
helped  her  to  rise  and  took  her  back 
to  her  own  chair.  She  felt  this  person 
all  over  in  a  vain  attempt  to  distract 
her  mind  from  the  thought  of  the  cold 
face  upon  the  pillow.  The  person  so 
examined  stood  motionless  while  she 
moved  her  fingers  in  nervous  search. 
It  was  a  small  feminine  creature,  but 
it  did  not  seem  like  a  child,  though  its 
size  was  that  of  a  child.  It  had  hair 
done  up  in  a  knot  on  the  back  of  its 
head,  and  that  head  was  very  long  and 
narrow,  small  and  ill  shaped.  Its 
teeth  protruded.  Its  hands  were  like 
claws.  Its  gown  reached  to  the  floor. 
Christine  felt  a  horrible  curiosity  to 
know  just  what  sort  of  a  being  it  was 
that  stood  before  her.  She  turned  the 
unresisting  figure  around,  and  got 
down  on  the  floor  and  felt  of  the  little 
feet  she  found  there.  They  were  de- 
formed things.  To  touch  them  gave 
her  a  shock.  She  started  away  and 
got  up  into  her  chair  and  folded  her 
hands  tightly  in  her  lap.  She  did  not 
dare  to  stir,  lest  she  should  again 
come  into  contact  with  the  poor  little 
dreadful  body  that  somehow  fright- 
ened her.  She  kept  imagining  that 
the  creature  was  still  near  her ;  but 
after  a  long  time  she  fearfully  moved 
her  hands  out  from  her  own  person, 
and  fell  to  sobbing  with  thankfulness 
just  because  she  touched  nothing. 

The  next  morning  she  sprang  up 
suddenly  from  her  cot,  thinking  des- 
perately, "God  must  take  me  out  of 
this  horrible  place."  Stepping  impul- 
sively forward,  she  came  to  the  cot 
next  her  own,  and  nearly  fell  over  it. 
Two  hands  met  her  as  she  stumbled 
forward,  and  helped  her  to  recover  her 
footing.  They  patted  her  arms  and 
pulled  her  down  to  soft,  trembling 
lips,  that  kissed  her  mouth.  She 
groped  with  her  fingers  and  her  heart 
in  them,  and  she  found  an  old  woman 
lying  on  the  bed.  .  She  knew  it  was 
an  old  woman,  because  the  sweet, 
kissing  mouth  was  toothless  and  the 
cheeks  were  wrinkled,  and  the  soft, 
comforting  hands  were  wrinkled  too. 
There  was  a  ruffled  cap  on  the  head, 
and  the  feeling  of  the  frills  gave  Chris- 
tine a  queer  delight.  The  girl  sat  on 
the  bedside  in  loving  companionship 
for  a  happy  half  hour.  "It's  almost 
like  having  mother  again,"  thought 
she. 

She  was  sorry  when  some  one  came 
to  lead  her  away ;  but  her  first  impulse 
was  always  that  of  obedience  to  any 
intimation  of  a  will  outside  her  own 
personality,  and  she  submitted.  She 
greatly  marvelled  because  her  hat  and 
jacket  were  brought  her.  Were  they 
going  to  take  her  to  Greta?  The  hope 
sent  the  blood  to  her  heart,  when  she 
found  herself  led  out  of  doors.  She 
was  kept  walking  for  many  minutes, 
and  the  fresh  air  and  the  odor  of  flow- 


ers came  sweetly  to  her  senses;  but 
she  cried  when  the  walk  was  over  and 
it  was  not  to  Greta's  home  but  to 
"this  Place"  that  she  was  returned. 

Every  day  after  this  she  visited  the 
old  woman  on  the  cot,  and  every 
night  she  went  to  her  again  and, 
kneeling,  with  her  hand  clasped  in  the 
soft  old  fingers,  she  said  her  prayers 
to  herself  and,  as  she  believed,  to 
God.  She  gradually  ceased  to  feel 
afraid  of  the  ghostly  mystery  envel- 
oping her  life.  Nothing  really  dread- 
ful ever  happened  to  her  again.  She 
knew  that  the  winters  and  the  sum- 
mers passed,  for  she  was  often  again 
taken  out  to  walk,  and  could  feel  the 
changes  of  the  weather.  She  loved 
the  sunshine  and  her  old  friend  still. 
She  tried  to  make  a  tangible  record 
for  herself  of  the  passage  of  time. 
She  could  count  the  days  because  she 
was  notified  so  regularly  when  to  go 
to  bed  and  when  to  get  up.  Each 
morning  she  stuck  a  pin  into  her 
cushion  till  she  had  got  thirty  in  a 
little  square  together,  and  then  she 
pulled  them  all  out,  dropped  them 
into  her  button  box,  and  next  day 
began  to  pick  them  out  and  put  them 
into  the  cushion  again.  She  kept  no 
account  of  the  thirty-day  periods  as 
they  passed.  Many  such  periods  had 
gone  when  one  day  she  could  not  find 
her  cushion.  She  never  found  it  after- 
wards. The  loss  seemed  to  cut  the 
nerve  connecting  her  will  with  her 
thoughts.  She  had  grown  to  find  it 
a  hard  task  to  count  her  pins.  It  was 
almost  a  relief  to  lose  her  cushion  and 
not-  have  the  wearisome  counting  to 
have  to  do  any  more, — thirty  had 
been  such  a  big  number  to  count  up 
to.  It  was  a  relief,  however,  which 
left  her  mind  to  go  to  sleep. 

She  still  visited  her  old  friend,  for 
love  was  stronger  than  anything  else 
in   her  consciousness ;  but  otherwise 
she  made  little  voluntary  effort.     She 
sat  quietly  in  her  chair  from  meal- 
time to  mealtime,  and  dimmed  sensa- 
tions connected  with  more  than  half 
obliterated  memories — of  God,  of  her 
mother,    and    of    Paul    and    Greta —   I 
moved   through    her    being,    as    if    a 
sweetness  from  the  air  without  stole 
into  her  swooning  soul. 

One  day  she  sat  in  the  sunshine  by 
the  window,  and  her  face  was  laid 
against  the  glass,  when  strong,  warm 
arms  came  softly,  timidly,  about  her, 
and  a  woman's  cheek  pressed  hers  as 
she  slowly  turned  her  head.  Some 
moments  lapsed.  Christine  trembled 
violently ;  but  she  clung  to  the  figure 
which  now  knelt  before  her.  She  did 
not  speak.  She  had  not  spoken  for 
much  uncounted  time  before  this  day. 
She  only  shivered  more  and  more,  till 
a  man's  hand  took  hers  and  bent  the 
fingers  backward  once  and  again. 

She  knew  the  gesture  instantly.  It 
belonged  to  the  old  days,  the  old,  old 
days  of  light  and  love  and  sound.  She 
sprang  to  her  feet;  a  thrill  went 
through  her  throat ;  it  seemed  to  her 
that  she  was  shrieking:  "Paul,  Paul, 
is  it  Paul  and  Greta?" 

The  darkness  did  not  part ;  the  si- 
lence did  not  flee  before  her  agony. 
For  one  long  moment  no  human 
touch  was  on  her  body.  She  stood 
alone  in  the  universe  with  her  beatinq- 


heart.  Then  his  hand  tapped  twice 
upon  hers  for  "yes>"  and  Greta's  fin- 
gers repeated  the  sign  on  her  palm. 

They  clothed  her  in  her  outdoor 
garments.  The  women  belonging  to 
"this  Place"  shook  hands  with  her. 
She  understood  that  they  meant  to 
bid  her  good-by.  All  her  faculties 
were  alive  once  more.  She  thought 
with  quick  vibrations  of  idea.  She 
broke  from  everybody  to  go  and  kiss 
the  old  woman  in  the  next  bed ;  and 
she  cried,  bending  over  the  sweet, 
helpless  figure  and  stroking  the 
withered  cheeks.  At  last  she  turned 
I  and  reached  out  both  her  arms,  and 
felt  Paul  and  Greta  take  her  hands. 
They  led  her  out  into  the  air,  away 
from  the  abode  where  she  had  been  so 
long  and  concerning  which  she  knew 
so  little.  She  did  not  know  where  she 
was  to  go ;  but  if  God  himself  had 
walked  beside  her  and  she  could  have 
seen  Him,  she  could  not  have  been 
more  certain  than  she  was  that  the 

paths  before  her  were  paths  of  pleas- 
antness and  peace. 

They  all  went  a  little  journey, 
whose  stages  she  scarcely  under- 
stood, and  then  she  was  conducted 
into  a  house,  over  carpeted  floors  and 
finally  across  a  threshold,  where  she 
was  seated  in  a  big  soft  chair.  After 
a  while  she  thought  she  was  alone,  and 
she  got  down  on  her  hands  and 
knees  and  crept  about,  feeling  of  the 
carpet  and  the  rugs  that  lay  on  top 
of  it.  She  crawled  from  chair  to 
chair,  from  table  to  bureau.  She 
found  two  beds  side  by  side,  and  she 
discovered  a  curtained  window  with 
a  small  rocker  in  front  of  it.  She  got 
into  the  chair  and  fell  asleep. 

A  day  and  night  of  dreamy  sensa- 
tion had  passed,  when  she  was  again 
in  her  big  chair  and  felt  Paul's  hand 
gently  touch  her  shoulder;  and  then 
something  soft  and  warm  and  sweet 
smelling  was  put  in  her  lap.  She 
hugged  it  passionately,  for  she  was 
sure  it  was  a  baby.  In  a  moment 
more  she  found  Greta's  hand  resting 
on  the  little,  cuddling  body,  and  she 
felt  a  plain  ring,  on  one  of  the  fingers. 
She  moved  it  up  and  down,  and 
turned  it  round  and  round,  and  as  she 
did  so  Greta's  hand  yielded  itself  pas- 
sively to  her  movements  and  Paul's 
shook  where  it  lay  on  her  shoulder. 
She  felt  the  tears  in  her  eyes.  She 
took  Paul's  hand  and  placed  it  on 
Greta's,  so  that  both  rested  on  the 
baby's  little  breast.  She  turned  her 
head  from  side  to  side  twice,  and  then, 
"Are  you  married?"  she  said.  "Is 
this  your  baby?" 

-Paul's  bearded  lips  touched  her 
palm  before  his  fingers  made  there 
the  sign  for  "yes." 

"Greta,  Greta,"  she"  cried,  and 
reaching  out  into  the  darkness, 
she  found  her  friend  and  put  her 
arms  around  her  and  the  baby  to- 
gether. 

It  was  all  well  with  her  henceforth. 
She  was  not  unhappy  because  Paul 
and  Greta  were  husband  and  wife.  She' 
simply  loved  to  be  with  them  again 
There  was  much  she  did  not  know 
and  never  could  know,  as  for  instance 
how  Paul  and  Greta  had  come  to- 
|   gether,  or  why  they  had  left  her  so 


long.  It  did  nut  trouble  her~  How- 
ever, that  these  things  were  hidden 
from  her,  that  she  could  not  ask  many 
questions,  so  greatly  had  her  memory 
of  words  faded,  or  receive  much  in- 
formation through  her  imperfect  sys- 
tem of  symbols.  Her  friends  had 
come  for  her  at  last,  and  they  loved 
her.  She  trusted  them  for  the  past, 
as  she  trusted  them  for  the  future. 
She  found  an  attendant  sleeping  be- 
side her  each  night,  and  grew  to  feel 
a  happy  sense  of  certainty  each  day 
that  she  should  find  her  again.  She 
never  felt  lonely  or  uncared  for  any 
more  in  her  life.  The  old  torpor  fell 
soon  like  a  soft  garment  over  her 
whole  being.  She  felt  an  everlasting 
kindness  around  and  under  her.  It 
held  her  up  and  blessed  her. 

An  hour  came  when  she  woke  sud- 
denly from  sleep,  felt  strong  in  all  her 
limbs,  sat  up  in  bed,  and  saw — O 
God,  God  of  all  mercies! — she  saw  a 
great  light,  and  in  that  light  a  loving 
face,  and  she  heard  her  own  glad 
voice  cry  aloud,  "Mother,  mother,  O 
mother!" 

And  Paul  and  Greta  thanked  God 
together  for  the  smile  that  was  on 
Christine's  dead  lips. 
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PLEA  MADE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

■William  H.  Condon  Presents  Needo  of 
State  Indnstrial  Home. 

[To  the  Editor  of  The  Chicago  Chronicle.] 
Chicago,  May  8.— I  read  with  interest  your 
article     on    the    industrial    home    for    the 
blind,  for  which  I  drew  the  original  bill  and 
lobbied   for   ten  years  to  pass,  with  James 
O'Connor,  E.  J.  Nolan  and  the  Misses  Hy- 
ward     Barnes    and    Condon.      During    tha 
stock  yards  strike  I  induced  Governor  Ogles- 
by  to  recommend  the  measure,  which  helped 
us  to  pass  It  although  he  did  not  sign  it  and 
because  he  and   Governor  Flfer  would  not 
appoint  the  trustees  we  lost  the  $100,000  and 
had  to  fight  our  battle  over  again,  but  when 
we    won   Governor   Altgeld     promptly     ap- 
pointed  the  trustees.    The   blind  have   felt 
that  men  who  petitioned  and  worked  in  be- 
half of  the  institution  would  be  more  apt  to 
make  a  success  than  strangers  In  the  cause. 
With  rooms  for  150  not  more  than  fifty  have 
been   taken   out   of  poorhouses,  streets  and 
alleys   and   given  work  and  shelter— princi- 
pally  because  politics   has   prevailed  In  its 
councils.    Last  February  while    fifty-three 
V  members  signed  a  request  that  a  time-hon- 
ored  friend   of  the   blind   be   made  trustee, 
neither  Cavanagh  nor  Earthing  would,  and 
on  the  last  night  of   the   session   they  did 
nothing  to  secure  a  cent  for  the  home. 

Senator  Berry  asked  Senator  Chapman, 
the  chairman  of  the  senate  appropriation 
committee,  whether  he  should  vote  for  this 
appropriation  and  was  told  that  Secretary 
Wines  said  it  was  useless  to  contribute  to- 
ward its  maintenance.  1  said  that  he  was  a 
semi-religious  political  fraud,  that  I  had 
given  tan  years  of  my  life's  effort  to  found 
that  home  because  I  had  been  blind  and 
have  a  sister  who  was  blind  and  that,  prop- 
erly managed,  it  was  or  could  be  made  the 
model  institution  of  the  state.  Any  able- 
bodied  man  with  a  $45  broommaking  ma- 
chine can  in  any  town  earn  $300  a  year  and  it 
would  be  a  crime  to  close  a  home  that  the 
state  paid  $100,000  to  erect.  I  said  the  bill 
must  pass  and  I  secured  the  necessary  four 
votes,  whereupon,  when  useless,  Aspinwall 
and  another  senator  voted  for  it. 

William  H.  Condon. 


A  Blind  Fox  Hunter. 

Across  the  Kentucky  river 
fro.-n  Mercer,  just  back  of  the 
Jessamine  country  cliffs,  is  the 
modest  home  of  Tom  Johnson, 
a  most  remarkable  man. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  been  stone 
blind  since  early  youth,  but  not- 
withstanding the  loss  of  his 
eyes,  he  is  one  of  the  most  en- 
thusiastic fox-hunters  in  the 
state.  Often  alone  he  follows  his 
bounds  among  the  Kentucky 
river  cliffs  in  a  gallop  and  with 
an  apparent  recklessness  that 
one  with  keen  vision  would  not 
dare  imitate,  and,  though  he 
has  done  this  for  many  years, 
he  has  never  met  with  an  acci- 
dent. 

He  knows  every  nook  and 
crook  in  the  cliffs,  and  when  he 
comes  to  a  very  dangerous 
point,  he  dismounts,  takes  hold 
of  the  horse's  tail  and  the  ani 
mals  guides  him  in  safety  over 
places  where  a  misstep  of  the 
faithful  beast  would  hurl  both 
man  and  horse  to  certain  des- 
truction. 
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THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  TABLET,  MAY  27,  1899 

Within  the  week  a  consignment  of : 
maps  began  its  long  journey  to  Jancsville, 
Wisconsin,  and  a  second  consignment  tor 
the  state  of  Maryland.  A  superintendent 
venerable  for  years  and  experience  writes 
me,  "The  more  my  teachers  use  your 
maps  the  better  they  like  them." 


Blind  Department. 


Thanks. 

A  few  months  ago,  in  the  course  of 
some  pleasant  correspondence  with  Supt. 
Frank  H  Hall  of  Jacksonville,  111.,  I 
had  the  happiness  of  receiving  from  him 
some  interesting  specimens  of  map  work, 
and  two  small  volumes  of  Braille,  for 
which  thanks  are  due,  overdue. 

The  map  work  seems  to    be    executed 
with   a  machine  capable  of  multiplying 
impressions,     and    thus,     of    furnishing 
each  member  of  the   class    with    a     map 
which  may  be  the  subject  of    the  lessen. 
To  several  of  these  specimens  a  key  is  ap- 
pended indicating  in  Braille  initials  of  the 
principal  places.     Without  a   thought  of 
disparagement  of  these    ingenious  maps, 
I  do  not  find  them  so  clear,     distinct  ex- 
act, and  attractive  as    these    with  which 
I  am  now  supplying  many  Institutions  of 
the  country.     One  of  the  most  interesting 
of  Mr   Hall's  specimens  is  the  map  of  the 
international  date    line     which    exhibits 
the  line  in  its  various  veerings  from  Arctic 
to  Antarctic    regions,  and  the    principal 
portions  of  land  that  lie    near  it  on  either 
side,  all  indicated  as   above    by  a  Braille 
notation.     It  is  interesting    to  note  that, 
by  the  consent    of    the  nations    the  day 
begins  at    this    line,  fiud  that  while  it  is 
Monday  on  the  west  side  of    the  line  it  is 
Sunday     on  the  east  and    islands    only  a 
short  distance  apart    may    have  different 
days  of  the  week  a  carding  as  they  lie  on 
one  side  or  the  other  of    this  line.     Ships 
sailing  west,   and    approaching    the  date 
line  in  a  Sunday,  drop  Monday  aud  write 
the  next  ensuing    day    as    Tuesday     be- 
cause for  sootb  while  it  is  Sunday  on  the 
one  side  it  is   Monday  iu  the    other    »ud 
when  midnight  comes  it   will  be  necessa- 
ry to      begin    the    record  of    the  day   as 
Tuesday.     Ships    sailing     east,     aud  ap- 
proaching the  date  hue  (  u  a  Sunday,    re- 
peat the   Sunday,     aud    thus    reach  port 
with  their  log  corresponding    to  ihe  day 
of  the  week  on  land. 

One  of  the  Braille  volumes  is  a  section 
of  the  Werner  Arithmetic,  in  which  the 
pages  are  numbered  at  the  left  hand 
corner  to  indicate  the  parallel  passages 
in  the  ink  print  look.  The  other  volume  I 
is  a  charming  sketch  of  '-Our  JNeighbois"  I 
of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Montreal.  I  shall  transcribe  for  the 
delight  of  my  class  in  an  early  issue  of 
the  Tablet  a  beautiful    Indian  legion  of  j 
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the  St.  John  river. 
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ALL  ABOTJrTHE  BLIND. 

Although  the  current  number  of  "  The  Blind  "  is  not 
bo  good  as  its  immediate  predecessor,  the  blind  and  the 
friends  of  the  blind  will  find  in  it  much  of  interest.  In 
the  "  Notes"  attention  is  called  to  a  memorial  which 
has  been  presented  by  the  Bradford  School  Board  to 
the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on 
Education,  praying  for  an  increase  in  the  grant  for  the 
education  of  blind  and  deaf  children  of  at  least  five 
guineas  a  year.  It  is  said  that  a  memorial  on  somewhat 
similar  lines  has  been  adopted  by  several  other  im- 
portant School  Boards. 

Progress  is  being  made  all  over  the  country  in  provid- 
ing for  the  education  of  the  blind.  At  Liverpool, 
where  recently  a.  splendid  school  was  opened  at  Waver- 
tree,  the  Catholic  Blind  Asylum  has  purchased  23  acres 
of  land  at  West  Derby,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  at 
a  cost  of  £1,600,  and  the  managers  intend  to  erect  thereon 
an  auxiliary  school  with  accommodation  for  65  children  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  £10.600.  At  Birmingham  the 
committee  have  secured  nine  acres  of  land  at  Har- 
borne  for  the  proposed  Kindergarten  School.  A  home 
for  blind  women  has  been  opened  at  Hull,  and  new 
workshops  for  the  blind  at  Wolverhampton.  In  noticing 
the  annual  report  of  the  Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind 
the  editor  remarks  as  follows: — "This  institution  is 
certainly  slowly  but  surely  stretching  out  its  arms  of 
assistance  to  the  blind,  not  only  in,  but  outside  the 
city  of  York,  and  already  workshops  have  been  started 
at  Middlesbrough  and  Whitby,  and  there  is  a  Home 
for  Women  at  Scarborough,  not  to  mention  the  help 
wHch  is  given  to  old  pupils  and  the  aged.  This  is  the 
kind  of  steady  advance  that  all  those  interested  in  the 
blind  cannot  but  wish  was  more  general.''  So  says  the 
present  writer,  and  he  has  personal  knowledge  of  the 
way  in  which  the  York  Committee  treat  their  former 
pupils  and  the  old  and  infirm  blind  of  the  district. 

Mr.  Pyne,  in  a  communication  urging  our  institutions 
to  look  after  their  old  pupils,  gives  an  account  of  a 
young  man  whom  he  found  in  a  workhouse  in  Cheshire. 
He  was  30  years  of  age,  and  had  for  no  less  than  10 
years  been  a  pupil  in  one  of  our  wealthiest  blind  insti- 
tutions. It  would  not  be  difficult  to  guess  the  name  of 
that  institution.  An  amusing  story  is  told  about  a  men- 
dicant woman  at  Nogent-sur-Maroe,  near  Paris.  Every 
Sunday  she  stood  near  the  church  acoompanied  by  a 
very  tall  man  "  quite  blind."  One  evening  the  precious 
couple  having  dined,  not  wisely  but  too  well,  there  was 
a  dispute  over  the  day's  earnings,  when  the  man  used 
not  only  his  eyes,  but  his  fists.  The  next  Sunday  the 
woman  appeared  with  a  very  small  blind  man. 

The  principal  article  of  this  number  is  entitled 
"  Embossed  Shorthand  for  the  Blind."  Typewriting 
is  rapidly  becoming  the  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood 
to  many  blind  persons.  Much  of  the  credit  is  due  to 
Mr.  Stainsby,  the  excellent  superintendent  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Institution.  A  bureau  has  been  opened  in 
the  centre  of  that  city,  where  all  kinds  of  typewriting 
are  done  for  the  public.  Not  only  so.  but  actually 
sighted  pupils  are  taken  and  taught  the  art  by  the. 
blind.  As  an  aid  to  blind  typists  employed  in  business  | 
offices  or  elsewhere,  this  system  of  Braille  shorthand 
has  been  invented,  so  that  the  blind  typist  can  take 
down  in  Braille  directiens  from  his  or  her  principal, 
and  then  proceed  from  notes  to  answer  correspondence, 
&c.  We  quote  the  following  from  this  article: — "As 
this  system  is  only  a  few  months  old,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  it  is  yet  perfect;  time  and  practice  alone 
will  make  it  so."  .  .  .  "It  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  note  that  the  whole  of  the  correspondence  at 
the  General  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Birmingham,  is 
dictated  through  this  system,  at  about  the  same  speed 
at  which  an  average  sighted. stenographer  works." 


In  the  next  number  wa  are  promised  an  article  on 
["Blindness  in  the  Potteries,"  the  result  of  load-poison- 
ing, 1  lona  Wilson,  secretary  of  the  Women's 
Trades  Union  League.  We  cannot  believe  that  our 
Legislature  will  much  longer  permit  men,  women,  and 
children  to  be  deprived  of  God's  prime  decree  in  order  j 
that  pots  may  bo  glazed. 


"Progress"  for'May   is  admirable  reading  for  tho 
blind.     There  is  no    better  way  of  putting   heart   and 

I  hope  and  life  and  lneitlc  into  the  blind  than  by  giving 
them  examples  of  blind  men  who  have  surmounted 
every  difficulty  and  become  notable  in  spite  of  their 
indeed,  r.ot  unfrequontly  on  account  of 
it.  Two  such  examples  are  given  in  the  present  num- 
ber. Thomas  Sharrock,  who  is  now  54-  years  of  age, 
has  been  blind  from  birth.  He  has  been  from  his 
earliest  boyhood  a  working  collier.  Having  just  retired 
from  work,  his  woll-to-do  neighbours  in  the  Wigan 
district  have  presented  him,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  with 
more  than  £100,  whilst  his  last  employer,  for  whom 
he  worked  for  twenty-one  years,  has  granted  him  a 
pension  of  5s.  a  week  for  life.  Once  Sharrook  was 
instrumental  in  saving  the  lives  of  ten  of  his  fellow- 
workmen.  Curiously  enough,  at  one  time  there  were 
wcrking  with  him  in  the  same  pit  no  fewer  than  seven 
other  blind  men.  Accounts  of  men  like  Sharrock 
should  encourage  the  blind,  and  make  them  deter- 
mined never  to  submit  or  yield  to  adverse  fortune. 
The  other  example  given  is  that  of  Dr.  Thomas  Black- 
lock,  who  was  a  prominent  figure  in  Edinburgh  society 
more  than  a  century  ago.  Born  of  poor  parents  in 
Cumberland,  young  Blacklock  was  left  blind  at  tho 
age  of  six  months  by  an  attack  of  smallpox.  Friends 
did  all  they  could  to  alleviate  his  affliction,  and  by  the 
tim-i  he  was  twenty-one  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
many  of  our  best  English  classics.  Upon  the  death 
of  his  father,  an  Edinburgh  gentleman  undertook  the 
education  of  the -blind  young  man,  and  he  was  trained 
for  tho  ministry.  He  was  appointed  to  a  living,  but 
the  people  objecting  to  have  a  blind  man  placed  over 
tbem,  Blacklock  did  not  pre33  hia  claim,  and  retired  to 
Edinburgh  on  a  small  pension.  It  was  he  who  first 
discovered  the  great  merit  of  Burns's  poetry,  and  it 
was  owing  to  a  letter  of  Blacklock's  that  Burns  aban- 
doned his  intention  of  exiling  himself  to  the  West 
Indies.  The  two  poete  corresponded,  and  sometimes 
their  letters  took  the  poetical  form.  Blacklock  had 
been  ill,  and  had  been  travelling  for  change.  In  his 
account  of  his  tour  and  its  satisfactory  effects  occurs  a 
capital  description  of  health :  — 

No  more  to  gloomy  thioughts  a  prey, 
I  sleep  all  night  and  live  all  day. 
Burns,  in  his  reply,  wrote : — 

I  kenned  it  still,  your  wee  bit  jaunfcie, 

Wad  bring  ye  to; 
Lord,  send  ye  aye  as  weel's  I  want  ye, 
And  then  ye'll  do. 
In  the  same  epistle  there  is  the  famous  declaration, 
once  quoted  by  Mr.  John  Morley,  at  Perth,  and  which 
a  Glasgow  paper  contemptuously  described  as  from  a 
local  poet :  — 

To  make  a  happy  fireside  clime 

To  weans  and  wife, 
That's  the  true  pathos  and  sublime 
Of  human  lifa 
Clearly  lovers  of  Burns  should  cherish  the  memory  ! 
of  his  kind  poet  friend,  Dr.  Blacklock. 


"  The  financial  position  of  the  association  has  been 
much  strengthened  by  the  receipt  of  a  legacy  amount- 
ing, after  payment  of  duty,  to  £9,000,  from  Mrs.  Armi- 
tage, relict  of  Mr.  Edward  Armitage,  R.A.  The  money 
has  been  invested  in  freehold  ground  rents  and  in  East 
Indian  Railway  Securities."  The  foregoing  form  the 
opening  sentences  of  the  last  report  of  tho  British  and 
Foreign  Blind  Association.  Mr.  Edward  Armitage  was 
the  last  surviving  brother  of  the  late  Dr.  T.  R..  Armi- 
tage, and  the  present  writer,  on  first  reading  the  an- 
nouncement, exclaimed :  "What  would  the  blind  have 
done  without  the  aid  of  the  Armitage  family?"  We 
believe  one  of  the  last  acts  of  Mr.  Edward  Armitage 
was  to  give  £500  to  the  association.  In  the  present 
report,  too,  we  find  that  Miss  Armitage  gives  £130  and 
"A  Friend"  figures  for  £300.  Scarcely  less  important 
from  a  financial  point  of  view  is  the  announcement  that 
the  Glothwcrkers'  Company  has  indentified  itself  with 
the  association.  Citizens  of  Leeds  need  not  be  told 
what  this  augurs.  The  Clothworkers'  Company  does 
not  identify  itself  with  any  work  -without  first  duly 
considering  its  importance.  The  company  already, 
with  great  wisdom,  distributes  very  large  sums  as  pen- 
sions to  the  blind,  and  the  blind  and  their  friends  will 
be  delighted  to  hear  of  this  fresh  evidence  of  sympathy 
with  an  afflicted  class.  The  following  explains  the 
situation :  — 


circulating    library    of    en- -I.  -  .-    l-.ai    for 

many  years  been  cirri 
the  medium  jne 

1  '''    :  .at  of 

m   London  k,  .-,    , 

read  forwarding 
box    to    Othl  ion,     and    fii 

returning  il  A,,   however,   it  n  imrx 

under  this   system    to    suit    tho   ta»ite»   of    the   din'. 
towns,    the    council    now    desire    to    introduce    a    new 

i,    under  which    each   town   (fill    select     (he   1 
Which    it    requires,    and    will    return    them    dir<- 
London  when   they   have  been   read.     [I    is  hoped    that 
many  more  town:  will  take  books  from  the  association 
and  will  circulate   them   free  of  charge.    .Several  Free 
Libraries    keep    embossed    books:,    but    it   is    generally 
found   that   the   books  are  soon    read  and  then    i 
on  the  shelves.     Blind  readers  naturally  require  a  con- 
tinual supply  of   fresh   bodes,  and   (bis  is  the  long-felt 
want   which    Free  Libraries  aro  unable  to  supply.       As 
tho  cost  of  producing  books,   packing,  conveyance,  &o 
will   be  considerable,    it   is  hoped  that   the  public   wiii 
liberally  support   the  association  in   its  endeavours   to 
hnng   happiness  to  a  class  so  debarred    from   one  of 
the- luxuries  that  seeing  people  enjoy,  and.  in  so  doing 
give  employment  to  a  large  number  of  deserving  blind 
.people   in    copying    the  books,    The   question-   of  a, 
Frce-Circulating  Library  was  brought  before  the  Cloth/' 
workers    Company,    who;   fully  appreciating  the   greaB 
boon  it    will    be   to  tho  blind  throughout  the  country, 
have  kindly  consented  to  join  the  association  as  trua- 
tees,    and   have   promised   to  subscribe  at   least   £100  a 
year  to  its  funds.     As  the  company  is  an  ancient  and 
influential  corporation,   its   support,  and   assistance    for 
which    the    council    are    profoundly    grateful,    may    be 
regarded  as  permanent. 

After  referring  to  the  system  of  interpoicti.ng,  the  re- 
port adds— "The  work  of  the  association  continues  td 
increase  from  month  to  month,  both  in  range  and 
volume.  Miss  Neville  continues  to  edit  two  tnaga- 
zuiea  and  Christmas  books.  The  beet  thanks  of  the 
association  are  due  to  her  and  to  the  volunteer  writers 
who  emboss  first-  copies  of  books,  and  thus  enable  a 
rtaff  of  about  eighty  blind  copyists  to  be  emploved." 
There  is  much  else  worthy  of  notice  in  the  report, 
winch  want  of  space  prevents  us  quoting.  The  associa- 
tion was  founded  by  the  late  Dr.  Armitage  scarcely 
thirty  years  ago.  During  its  first  year  its  publications 
consisted  only  of  pamphlets  sold  for  a  few  pence.  Last 
year  nearly  £1,800  worth  of  books  and  apparatus  were 
sent  to  all  parts  of  the  English-speaking  world. 

A.  H. 
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THURSDAY    MORNING,    JUNE   22,    1899. 

/      WITH  BLIND  CHILDREN. 

Reoeptloo     and     Exhibition    at    the 
Nursery    and    Kindergarten. 

The   fourth   annual  reception   of   the 
Connecticut  Nursery  and  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind  took  place  yesterday  af- 
ternoon at  3  o'clock  in  the  hall  of  the 
school,    at    No.    1,205    Asylum    avenue. 
Every   seat  In   the  hall  was   occupied, 
there  being    about  200  present,  mostly  j 
ladies.     The    program   consisted   of   17 
exercises  and  it  was  very  well  executed  ! 
by  the  blind  children.     A.   S.  Clark,  a  !, 
teacher    at    the    School    for    the   Deaf, 
opened  the  exercises  With  an  address 
in  which  he  gave  an  idea  of  the  general 
scope  of  the  work  in  both  branches  of 
the  institution.     Then  the  class,  about 
16  children,  the  oldest  about  12  years  of 
age    went   through   a  gymnastic   drill. 
Sadie  Raymond  of  Hebron,  9  years  old, 
read  a  story  from  a  book  in  the  Sloyd  ■ 
system,   that   is   by   feeling  the   rough 
marks  over  the  paper  and  interpreting 
them.      Alice    Hollowell      of     Windsor 
Locks,   about  8   years  old,   played   the 
piano.-    The  Rev.  Dr.  George  M.   Stone 
spoke  in  commendation  of  the  work  the 
institution  was  doing.    Poor  blind  chil- 
dren, in  fact  babies,  were  removed  from 
unfavorable      surroundings  and  taken 
care   of   in   the   institution   by   women 
whom  he  referred  to  as  "angels."  A  vio- 
lin solo  was  well  executed  by  Minnie 
Bailey     of  Meriden,  11  years  old,   and 
another  surprising  thing  was  the  type- 
writing done  by  Tonio  Memtom  of  Wa- 
terbury,   about   9   years    old.     He   was 
placed  at  an   ordinary  typewriter  and 
wrote  what  he  pleased,  one  of  the  things 
being,  "The  camel  has  a  long  neck." 

Frank  E.  Cleaveland,  secretary  of  the 
state  board  of  education  for  the  blind, 
spoke  at  length.  He  said  that  Connecti- 
cut stood  foremost  among  the  states 
in  work  done  for  the  blind.  Mr.  Cleave- 
land introduced  George  D.  Smeade,  who 
was  in  town  on  a  visit.  Mr.  Smeade 
was  for  25  years  at  the  head  of  the  in- 
stitution for  the  blind  in  Columbus,  O- 
He  told  how  valuable  a  kindergarden 
was  not  only  for  blind  children,  but  for 
other  children  as  well.  It  lays  the  foun- 
dation of  their  future,  mentally  and 
physically.  The  Kindergarden  Orches- 
tra, composed  of  sixteen  children,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Marshall,  then 
gave  several  selections  which  were  very 
well  done  and  much  applauded. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Foster  has  charge  of  the 
institution  and  Mrs.,  H.  L.  Olmstead  is 
the  treasurer.  There  are  about  23  schol- 
ars in  the  institution,  the  oldest  about 
12  years  old,  and  four  teachers  have  , 
charge  of  them.  j^ 
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Tim  Pennsylvania  wotting  Home  lor  t|e  Blind, 


Located  at  36th  St.  and  Lancaster  Ave., 


Locked  Out  their  Employees 


Instituted  by  public  subscriptions,  maintained  by  State 
and  City  appropriations,  private  donations  and  legacies,  the 
management  of  this  institution  have  closed  the  doors  against 
150  BLIND  MEN,  40  of  whom  have  families  to  support. 

The  alleged  reason  for  so  doing,  is  that  30  of  the  men 
working  in  the  sizing  department  asked  a  slight  increase  of 
wages  which  now  average  $3.00  per  week  ! 

It  must  be  apparent  to  all  thinking  people,  that  this 
amount  is  inadequate  to  buy  even  the  bare  necessaries  of  life. 

This  institution  receives  bi-annually  from  the  State 
$25,000.00,  and  $5,000.00,  annually,  from  the  City.'  , 

Thrown  upon  our  own  resources  without  funds  or  pro- 
visions, we  are  compelled  to  solicit  aid  from  a  generous  and 
sympathetic  public. 

All  contributions  thankfully  received. 

To  guard  against  imposition  give  to  blind  men  only, 
while  there  is  music  in  the  square  in  which  they  are  soliciting. 


JOHN  YOUNG,  Chairman, 
FRANK  HUGHES, 
WILLIAM  SEOSS, 
EDWARD  SMITH, 
CHAS.  MYERS, 
H.  D.  LEE, 
M.  MULLIGAN, 


Headquarters : 

3501  Filbert  Street. 
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They  Have  Combined  to  Hit  at 

Other  Thiugs  Than 

Their  Wages. 


MANY  CAUSES  OF  COMPLAINT 


Grave  Charges  Against  the  Man- 
agement of  the  Blind  Work- 
ingmen's  Home. 


WHERE  DDES  ALL  THE  MONEY  GO? 


Superintendent  Hall  Is  Said  to  Have 

Become  Rich,  While  the  Inmates 

■fit  His  Home  Are  Compelled 

to  Eat  Bad  Pood. 


Sixty  sightless  men  marched  to  Penn 
Bquane  last  night  and  held  a  meeting  there 
to  protest  against  the  treatment  they  have 
been  receiving  at  the  Pennsylvania  Work- 
ing Home  for  Blind  Men. 

Men  who  could  not  see  the  audience  that, 
listened  railed  at  Superintendent  H.  E.  Hall 
and  charged  that  he  had  declared  a  lockout 
against  them  lor  no  real  cause. 

The  strange  spectacle  was  viewed  with 
amazement  along  the  streets  through  which 
jthe  procession  passed.  The  meeting  gath- 
ered a  large  and  somewhat  excited  crowd 
north  of  the  City  Hall. 

Early  in  the  evening  the  men,  some  of 
whom  struck  for  higher  wages  a  week  ago, 
formed  in  line  in  Market,  near  Thirty-sev- 
enth street.  Headed  by  a  band,  all  blind 
men,  with  two  drums,  a  fife  and  cornet, 
the  locked-out  toroommakers  walked  up 
Thirty-sixth  to  the  Home,  and  then  down 
Lancaster  avenue  and  Market  street  to  the 
centre  of  the  city. 

Will   Stand   by   Strikers. 

The  unique  parade  took  Twenty-second 
street  to  Spruce,  and  then  went  over  to 
•Broad  street.  The  blind  workmen,  uncon- 
scious of  the  glare  of  lights  and  the  mani- 
fest interest  of  the  cm-lookers,  groped  their 
■way  up  the  wide  thoroughfare,  past  the  big 
hotels  and  the  Union  League  Club,  to  the 
City  Hall. 

Once  on  the  north  side  of  the  municipal 
building  Frank  Williams,  totally  without 
sight,  took  his  place  on  the  stone  steps  and 
opened  the  meeting.  Back  of  him  was  a 
transparency  reading: 

■  ® ® 


THESE  BLIND  MEN 

WERE 

LOCKED  OUT. 

HELP  US  IP  YOU  CAN. 


®- 


-® 


Williams  told  why  the  blind  men  as  a 
body  stood  by  the  few  who  demanded  more 
money  for  their  work.  He  declared  those 
present  would  stand  by  the  strikers  as  long 
as  they  were  able  to  stand  off  starvation. 

Charles  Meyers  was  the  next  speaker.  He 
could  not  see  the  electric  lights  across  the 
street  that  gave  his  white  face  such  strange 
vividness  in  the  night. 

Where  Does  the  Money  GoP 
"We  know  that  the  people  have  given 
this  Institution  enough  money  every  year 
to  almost  pay  our  wages,"  said  Meyers. 
"What  has  become  of  that  money?  Every 
year  there  has  been  a  deficit.  Every  year 
the  State  has  given  aid.  Where,  oh,  where, 
does  the  money  go?  We  are  here,  we  blind 
men,  to  demand  that  this  'home'  be  in- 
vestigated. It  has  needed  it  for  years.  We 
know  that  if  you,  tne  people,  say  the  word 
the  Invesiieatlnn  will  come." 
H.  D.  Lee,  a  colored  blind  man,  was  evert 
more  severe  in  bis  strictures  on  the  man- 


agement   of    the  I-    was   101- 

lowed  by  Samuel  Clark,  ol 
and  Joiners'  Union,   who  is  able  to  see 
able  to  talk,  too,  as  it  proved. 

Clark  pleaded  for  liberal  donations  to 
keep  the  blind  men  alive  while  they  fought 
for  their  rights.  In  response  to  this  ap- 
peal a  good  deal  of  money  was  given  to  the 
men  before  they  started  on  their  return  to 
the  home. 

HOW  IS  THE  MONEY  SPENT? 


US'f'J     I'l 


Serious  Charges  Made  Against  the 
Home's  Management. 
The  story  of  the  causes  that  led  up  to  the 
parade  and  speech-making  of  last  nlglii  Is 
as  interesting  as  the  consequent  disclosures 
promise  to  be  sensational. 

Twenty-six  blind  men  struck  for  an  In- 
crease of  ten  cents  in  wages  nearly  two 
weeks  ago.  Last  Thursday,  when  it  was 
seen  the  men  would  not  yield,  the  doors  of 
the  institution  were  closed  on  the  hundred 
and  thirty  blind  persons  who  had  not  struck 
as  well  as  upon  the  strikers. 

Now  the  blind  men  are  talking.  In  con- 
sequence a  complete  expose  of  the  inner 
Workings  of  this  big  State  factory  is  al- 
most sure  to  follow.  Statements  of  a  start- 
ling .nature,  were  made  yesterday,  enough  to 
Show  that  this  "home"  has  used  its  State 
aid  to  bankrupt  practically  all  the  broom- 
jnakers  in  Philadelphia,  while  its  blind  su- 
perintendent, H.  E.  Hall,  who  was  a  poor 
iman  when  he  took  the  position,  has  become 
independently  rich. 

There  is  no  intimation  of  dishonesty 
lodged  against  Mr.  Hall,  who  is  generally 
spoken  of  as  a  man  of  probity  and  high 
standard  of  honor,  except  by  the  striking 
(blind  men.  Granting. all  said  in  his  favor, 
there  is  need  of  rigid  investigation,  but  lit- 
tle hope  of  such  action  under  the  present  i 
circumstances. 

Mr.  Hall  Well  Cared  For. 
The  truth  is  that  the  Home  has  been  run 
with  a  perpetual  deficit  as  a  reason  for  de- 
manding State  and  municipal  aid  and  an 
Incentive  to  the  elderly  and  charitably-in- 
clined persons  who  write  bequests  and 
make  large  gifts  of  money.  All  the  time 
Mr.  Hall  has  been  allowed  to  charge  each 
(nmate  living  in  the  Home  a  good  round 
price  for  board,  and  has  been  paid  $1800  a 
year  salary,  given  free  residence  and  ap- 
purtenances, free  living  for  himself  and 
family,,  and  even  a  private  secretary  or 
"guide"  at  the  expense  of  the  corporation. 

Considering  that  the  government  pays  Mr.  ' 
Hall  $72  a  month  pension  for  the  loss  of  his 
eyes,  and  accepting  the  statement  that  Mr. 
Hall  is  moved  only  by  the  dictates  of  pure 
benevolence  in  the  conduct  of  the  place,  the 
salary  of  $1800  must  alone  be  deemed  a  com-  ■ 
petency.     It  is  true  that  the  Superintendent 
lives  in  a  house  too  fine  for  many  a  million- 
aire,  and  must  support  the  dignity  of  the 
place,  but  this  is  certainly  not  good  reason   , 
for  asking  $25,000  a  year  from  the  State  and 
$5000  from  the  city. 

In  justice  to  the  well-intentioned  gentle-  ! 
men  who  compose  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for 
Blind  Men,  the  most  bitter  attacks  made  by 
the  strikers  may  well  bo  disregarded.  The 
follow-ing  is  a  conservative  statement  of 
I  the  men's  side  of  the  quarrel,  as  made  to  a 
reported  for  The  North  American  by  Geo. 
Quinn,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the 
blind  men.  Quinn  spoke  in  the  presence  of 
a  number  of  the  others,  who  were  all 
agreed  that  there  was  no  exaggeration  in 
what  he  said. 

"God  knows  that  all  we  ask  for  is  a  living 
for  ourselves  and  our  families,"  said  Quinn. 
"We  know  that  we  cannot,  without  the  use 
of  our  eyes,  expect  much  more  than  that 
I  anywhere,  hut  that  bare  living  we  can 
I  earn  anywhere  working  for  anybody.  We 
were  brought  from  all  parts  of  the  State  to 
this  institution  by  the  pretence  that  it  is 
conducted  for  our  benefit.  We  have  dis- 
covered that  our  welfare  and  improvement 
and  advancement  cut  very  little  figure 
with  the  management. 

"The  arbitrary  rule  is  made  by  Superin- 
tendent Hall  that  no  man  shall  earn  more 
1  than  $8  a  week.  If  we  earned  even  that 
there  would  have  been  no  trouble.  The  work 
is  all  piece  work  and  the  rate  always  such 
that  we  can  earn  but  $1  50  a  week  on  the 
average.  This  is  bad  enough  with  all  of  us, 
but  the  poor  unfortunates  employed  at  'siz- 
ing' the  broom  corn  earned  least  of  all. 

"This  sizing  of  broom  corn  is  boys'  work, 
and  even  in  outside  shops  men  cannot  and 
will  not  do  it.     The  rate  paid  is  based  on 
boys'    wages,    thirty-five   cents   a   hundred 
pounds.     The  best  man   among  the   sizers 
made  $6  a  week  when  working  on  good  corn. 
The  others  made  $2  and  $3  a  week.     After 
some  protesting  boys  were  hired  from  out- 
side.    They  were  boys  who  could   see,   but ,, 
Hall   paid   them   only   twenty-five   cents   a,' 
hundred   pounds,    so    even    they   could   not 
earn  a  living  and  left  in  disgust. 
"Then  the  men  who  had  been  sewing  and 


out  $1  In    four  .lays.     Finally 
of  them  old  -i r. <  1  others  crippled, 
pul  steadily  at  the  work  at  thirty-five 
d    pounds.     They   ask 
forty-flve  cents  and  struck. 

Fault  Found  With  Board. 

"We    refused    to    take    their    places,    and 

stock   of  sized   broom   corn   was 

he  factory  was  shut  down,  with 

the   promise  that  it  would  open   again  on 

Monday.    There  la  no  assurance  that  it  will 

then,    as    Hall    says    the    sizers    must 

come  to  his  terms  or  not  go  to  work.    They 

cannot   work  for   those  figures  and   earn  a 

llvinsr. 

"But  this  is  only  the  best  of  it.  Those 
of  us  who  have  no  homes  arc  compelled  to 
live  in  tho  'home'  and  pay  $2  25  a  week 
board.  In  addition  to  this,  the  superintend- 
ent is  paid  seventy-five  cents  for 
boarder  by  the  corporation.  This  makes  $3 
for  board,  which  certainly  cannot  cost  half 
that  sum.  We  are  convinced  there  is  some- 
thing rotten,  for  Hall,  a  blind  man,  lives 
in  elegance  and  is  reputed  to  be  worth  at 
least  $200,000." 

The  men  referred  to  E.  O.  Smith,  another 
blind  man,  for  a  statement  of  the  bill  of 
fare.  Smith  gave  the  list  of  articles  put  on 
the  tables  for  an  entire  week  to  show  that 
the  cost  must  be  very  small.  Smith  said 
m.r.ts  were  served  in  the  worst  possible 
condition,  and  only  of  the  cheapest  sorts. 
No  coffee  or  tea  is  served  at  noon  meals. 
No  dishes  are  seasoned. 

Men  are  not  permitted  to  ask  for  a  second 
dish  of  anything.  Left-over  meats  are  used 
on  the  second  and  even  the  third  day. 
Four  prunes  or  a  piece  of  pie  as  large  as 
two  fingers  are  liberal  desserts.  Liver,  pork 
and  beans,  and  what  the  blind  men  call 
"little  dog"  show  up  regularly.  "Llttlc- 
dog"  means .  one  small  piece  of  sausage. 
Everything  is  illy  cooked,  and  if  it  should  be 
hot  it  is  served  cold,  and  if  it  should  be 
ccld  it  never  fails  to  be  hot. 

Other  blind  nwn  present  objected  to 
Smith's  description  of  the  fare,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  mentioned  more  di-'.ies 
lhan  they  ever  really  got  in  any  one  week. 

Deficit  is  Beal. 

A  visit  to  the  palatial  residence  built  by 
the  Board  of  Managers,  with  the  aid  of 
$73,000  appropriated  by  the  State,  proved 
that  Mr.  Hall  was  not  at  home.  The  heavy 
brass  door  plate  bearing  the  name  "H.  V. 
Hall"  was  an  indication  that  the  superin- 
tendent does  not  think  of  moving  out  of  the 
free  pajace  very  soon.  In  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Hall,  his  bookkeeper,  J.  B.  Porter,  made 
a  statement  of  the  institution's  finances. 

Mr.  Porter  denied  that  the  corporation 
paid  more  than  $2  25  a  week  to  Mr.  Hall  for 
boarding  each  of  the  inmates.  He  admitted 
that  the  institution  paid  for  Mr.  Hall's  sec- 
retary, gave  the  Superintendent  $1800  salary, 
furnished  him  with  a  home  and  all  appur- 
tenances. The  bookkeeper  showed  why,  in 
his  opinion,  the  deficit  every  year  is  a  real 
one. 

"The  institution  ■  is  really  in  very  bad 
financial  condition,"  said  Mr.  Porter.  "It 
has  a  $50,000  mortgage  to  carry  on  its  build- 
ing, and  has  interest  to  pay  on  a  $25,000  loan 
made  on  bonds  of  that  amount  bequeathed 
to  it.  At  the  present  moment  the  debt  is 
$36,500.  The  State  gives  it  only  $25,000  every 
two  years  instead  of  $50,000  asked  for,  and 
the  city  pays  only  $5000  a  year,  when  twice 
as  much  is  needed.  The  institution  really 
runs  bebind  each  year  between  $10,000  and 
$12,000,  and  the  amount  has  to  be  secured  by 
subscriptions." 

Demoralized  the  Market. 

One  secret  of  this  deficiency  was  easily 
learned.  The  institution,  in  order  to  control 
the  market  and  get  rid  of  its  product,  has 
been  making  it  a  rule  to  sell  brooms  far  be- 
low what  it  would  cost  an  outside  broom 
manufacturer  to  make  them.  If  the  brooms 
were  sold  for  what  they  were  worth  there 
would  toe  no  trouble  about  deficits. 

This  statement  appears  in  the  last  report 
issued  by  the  institution: 

"The  average  cost  a  dozen  for  material, 
discount,  labor,  selling  and  all  other  ex- 
penses on  our  brooms  last  year  was  $1  "1 
and  the  average  selling  price  was  $1  51; 
therefore  the  loss  a  dozen  averaged  twenty 
cents." 

It  is  declared  in  the  trade,  though,  that 
this  institution,  fostered  by  State,  city  and 
private  aid,  has  sold  brooms  at  $1  35  a  dozen 
that  weighed  at  least  twenty-five  pounds  a 
dozen.  Broom  corn  is  now  seven  and  one- 
half  cents  a  pound,  but  even  at  six  cents  a 
pound  the  corn  alone  would  cost  more  than 
the  brooms  were  sold  for. 

Touching  the  "poverty"  of  the  home,  here 
is  one  fact  that  speaks  a  volume: 

A  year  ago  the  "home"  bought  $52,000 
worth  of  broom  corn  and  stored  it,  waiting 
for  the  rise  in  price  that  came.  The  money 
obtained  on  the  bonds  was  used  in  this  pur- 
chase. The  institution  has  bought  and  now 
owns  $201,000  worth  of  real  estate. 
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Brains  in  Their  Finger  Tips. 


It  has  been    reported    that    the    gray 
matter  brain    cells    of    perception    have 
been  dissected  out  of  the  finger    tips    of 
the  blind.  Standing  poiDt  up  beneath  all 
the  ridges  so  plainly  seen  with  a  magnify- 
ing glass  on  the  skin  of  the  inside  of  the 
finger  ends,  are  the  so    called    corpuscles  j 
of  Pacini,  which  are  arranged  in  the  exact 
semblance  of   the   keys    of  a  Piano,  and 
are    said    by    Meissner   to    crepitate  and 
give  forth  a  different  sound  in  every   age 
of  each  person.     This  Pacinian  corpuscle, 
which  contains  with  its  lining  membranes 
a  nerve  trunk,  an  artery  and  a  vein    lines 
all  the  tactile  surfaces  of  the  body,  parti- 
cularly the  inner  fingers  and  the    thumb 
tips. 

A  medical  man  recently  assisted  in  an 
autopsy  on  a  person  blind  from  birth,  and 
he  sought  to  discover  by  scalpel  and  mi- 
croscope the  secret  of  the  extraordinarily 
delicate  touch  the  blind  man  had  acquired 
during  life.  Sections  perhaps  a  sixteen- 
th of  an  inch  thick  were  carefully  sliced 
off  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  index  and 
middle  fingers  of  the  right  hand.  Under 
a  high  power  these  showed,  instead  of  a 
single  nerve  trunk  and  artery  and  veiu  of 
the  average  man,  a  most  complex  and  de- 
licate ramification  of  nerve  filaments, 
dainty  and  minute  nerve  twigs  iu  immense 
number  branchiug  from  the  main  stem. 
Through  constant  use  the  finger  tips  of 
the  blind  acquire  this  unusual  develop- 
ment with  more  perfect  performance 
of  function. —  Ihe  Microscope.  

THE  MACON  TELEGRAPH 
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,     JUNE    22,      1899. 


/  PROF.    WILLIAMS    PRESIDENT. 

/  Trustees    of    thee    Academy    for    the 
Blind   Put   Him   in    Charge. 

The  trustees  of  the  Academy  of  the 
Blind,  in  recent  session,  elected  Pro- 
fessor Dudley  Williams  to  the  position 
of   superintendent. 

Professor  Williams  has  been  the  pro 
tem.  Incumbent  of  such  position  since 
the  death  of  his  father,  Dr.  W.  W. 
Williams,  who  filled  it  with  so  -much 
honor  for  so  long:  a  time.  Under  his 
administration  the  institution  has  sus- 
tained the  high  record  of  the  past,  and 
in  Ms  hands  the  welfare  of  its  future 
is  assured. 
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TUESDAY.     JULY    11,    1809 

READING-ROOMS     FOR     THE     BLIND 

Among;  all  the  evidences  of  improvement 
and  progress  which  the  end  of  the  century 
brings  with  it,  none  is  more  encouraging 
than  the  constant  effort  which  is  being 
made  to  alleviate  by  mechanical  and  other 
devices  the  burdens  of  those  who  through 
their  infirmities  are  deprived  of  many  of 
the  ordinary  pleasures  of  life. 

Conspicuous  among  these  evidences  of 
philanthropic  progress'  Is  the  establishment 
I  in  the  new  Congressional  Library  of  a  read- 
;  ing-room  for  the  blind.  In  an  editorial  In 
the  current  number  of  Harper's  Bazar  the 
following  description  is  given  of  the  uses 
and  purposes  of  the  room: 

"Books  printed  especially  for  blind  read- 
.  era,  with  raised  type  and  characters,  are  so 
i  expensive    as    to    place    them    beyond    the 
I  reach  of  slender  purses.     In  the  Washing- 
ton  Library   nearly   every    edition    of     the 
works  of  standard  authors  printed  in  raised 
characters   has   a   duplicate,    which    Is   de- 
manded by  copyright,  and  the  list  is  suffi- 
ciently large  to  provide  the  best  reading  for 
the  unfortunate  persons,   who   are  by   this 
means  endowed  with  a  wealth  of  learning 
and    entertainment    in    prose,    poetry    and. 
musical   compositions." 

Since  the  opening  of  the  reading-room  In 
the  Washington  Library,  the  plan  has  been 
adopted  in  various  other  cities  throughout 
the  country. 
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SOME  OBSERVATIONS  CONCERNING  THE  BUND. 


By  T.  F.  McCune,  Superintendent  of  the  College  for  theBlind,  Vinton,  Iowa. 

With  the  exception  of  the  people  connected  directly  or  indirectly 
with  the  College  for  the  Blind,  or  the  county  poor  farm,  I  do  not  know 
of  any  blind,  imbecile,  or  insane  person  in  my  community.  Two  deaf 
people  live  there.  Doubtless  all  the  afflicted  classes  are  represented 
in  and  about  Vinton,  but  I  do  not  know  of  it. 

Barring  the  professionals  and  the  philanthropists,  the  men  and 
I  women  of  my  acquaintance  know  little  of  these  classes.  They  do  not 
see  them  and  they  hear  almost  nothing  of  them.  It  is  seldom  my  good 
j  fortune  to  meet  a  stranger  who  is  informed  on  these  subjects.  If  this 
|  experience  is  general,  we  may  with  propriety  ask,  "  Where  is  the  great 
I  army  of  the  afflicted  classes  ?  " 

Turning  to  the  professionals  for  statistics,  we  learn,  that  relatively 
I  at  least,  there  is  no  such  army.  The  commissioner  of  education  in  his 
I  report  for  1895-6,  informs  us  that  of  the  purely  educable  defective 
[[classes,  viz.,  the  blind,  the  deaf,  and  the  feeble  minded,  only  20,319 
|ipersons  were  to  be  found  that  year  in  th<3  public  institutions  provided  for 
I  these  classes  in  the  United  States.  Let  us  suppose  that  there  are  five 
I  times  this  number  of  blind,  deaf,  and  feeble  minded  in  our  whole 
country.  Extravagant  as  this  supposition  is,  we  would  then  have  only 
I  one  in  every  seven  hundred  of  population. 

As  to  the  blind,  a  safe  approximation  will  be  one  in  every  one  thou- 
isand  population. 


When  once  our  attention  is  called  to  this  subject,  we  are  amazed  at ' 
the  efforts  of  official  society  to  help  the   unfortunate.    The  commis- 
sioner tells  us  that  the  blind,  deaf,  and  feeble  minded  have  provided 
for  them  at  the  public  expense,  one  hundred  and  six  state  institutions. 
These  institutions  are  valued  at  $21,214,030.    In  the  year  above  men- 
tioned,  their  receipts  amounted   to  $3,731,191.     Their  expenditures 
were  $4,452,077.    The  day  schools,  private  institutions,  out-door  relief, 
and  other  charitable  machinery  of  societies,  communities,  and  indi- 
viduals we  admire  and  commend,  but  we  expect  them.    They  are  the 
natural  fruit  of  an  enlightened  cultivation.    It  is  generally  supposed, 
however,  that  legislators,  whatever  they  may  be  in  private  life,  are  not 
readily  moved  by  charitable  sentiment  in  their  official  capacity.    Yet 
the  facts  plainly  do  not  warrant  this  impression.     That  less  than  21,000 
afflicted  people  are  enjoying  the  use  of  $21,000,000  worth  of  property, 
and  have  expended  for  their  benefit  alone,  a  yearly  sum  of  almost  four 
and  a  half  millions,  is  the  work  of  legislative  bodies.    The  state  legis- 
latures have  done  and  are  doing  their  part. 

Of  these  one  hundred  and  six  institutions  thirty-seven  are  for  the 
blind.  Three  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty  blind  pupils  were  to 
be  found  in  them  during  the  year  1895-6.  These  thirty-seven  institu- 
tions are  valued  at  $6,250,894.  Their  receipts  for  1895-6  were  $811,874  : 
their  expenditures  $980,786.  Two  hundred  and  seventy  dollars  per 
capita  were  paid  by  the  several  states  in  the  year  1895-6  for  the  benefit 
of  the  blind.  And  this  one  year  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  ail  recent 
years. 

How  has  this  money  been  expended  ?  Speaking  for  the  blind,  I  can 
say  that  during  the  last  sixty  years  substantially  all  the  state  appro- 
priations for  this  class  have  been  devoted  to  their  education.  When 
European  society,  in  an  official  way,  first  turned  its  attention  to  the 
blind,  its  first  thought  was  to  alleviate  their  physical  condition. 
Asylums  for  this  purpose  sprung  up  throughout  the  continent  only  to 
become  beds  of  discontent,  idleness,  and  even  vice.  The  asylum  as  it 
was  understood  an  hundred  years  ago  is  now  universally  regarded  as 
an  abomination. 

The  asylum  was  never  allowed  to  find  place  on  American  shores. 
At  the  close  of  the  last  century  Valentine  Hauy  had  shown  its  worth- 
lessness,  and  at  the  same  time  had  secured  state  recognition  of  the 
claims  of  the  blind  for  educational  advantages.  A  young  American 
medical  student,  then  in  Paris,  brought  back  to  his  own  country  the 
ideas  of  Hauy.  About  the  year  1832.  in  three  separate  places,  Boston, 
New  York  City,  and  Philadelphia,  and  by  three  men  of  equally  great 
mental  and  moral  force,  Dr.  Howe,  Dr.  Kuss,  and  Dr.  Friedlander, 
each  one  acting  independently  of  the  others,  and  for  his  city  in  the 
order  mentioned,  schools  for  the  blind  were  established,  embodying 
the  principles  of  Hauy. 

At  first,  and  for  several  years  in  this  country,  education  of  the  blind 
meant  training  in  some  handicraft,  a  knowledge  of  some  embossed 
system  of  reading  and  writing,  and  of  the  common  branches  of  study. 
It  was  expected  that  the  inmates  of  the  various  institutions  would 
become  broom  and  brush  makers,  weavers  of  carpet,  rope  makers, 
basket  makers,  etc.  The  plane  of  instruction  was  material  and  con- 
sequently a  low  plane.  The  best  people  thought  that  when  the  blind 
man  had  mastered  some  trade  and  had  acquired  the  rudiments  of  an 
education,  and  had  returned  to  his  own  community  and  set  up  his 
shop,  competing  for  his  share  of  public  patronage,  he  had  done  the 
best  thing  possible  for  himself. 

Then  as  schools  sprang  up  throughout  the  land,  each  one  trying  to 
excel  the  others  in  the  advancement  of  new  ideas,  the  study  of  music 
became  the  all  important  subject.  The  ambitious  schools  aimed  tt 
be  professional  rather  than  academic,  and  their  chief  objects  was  to 
send  out  into  the  world  well  trained  music  teachers. 

Afterward  were  introduced  many  studies  allied  to  music  in  so  far 
as  they  required  mental  aptitude  and  training  as  well  as  technical 
skill.    The  most  prominent  of  these  were  telegraphy  and  typewriting. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  state  a 
well  equipped  school  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  supported  by  leg- 
islative appropriations.  Every  school  carries  along  three  lines  of 
development :  Literary,  musical,  and  industrial.  This  means  three 
corps  of  teachers.  The  apparatus  is  special  and  costly.  It  is  easy  to 
see  where  the  money  has  gone  and  is  going. 

What  have  been  the  results  of  this  expenditure  ?  Plainly  speaking, 
the  old  policy  of  training  the  blind  to  become  competing  factors  in 
industrial  life,  has  failed.    Instructors  of  the  blind,  sighted  and  sight- 
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less,  recognize  this  failure.  There  are  no  brush  makers  to-day.  Out- 
side of  Canada,  where  the  conditions  are  exceptional,  there  are  no 
basket  makers.  Broom  makers  earn  a  precarious  living  at  best.  Car- 
pet weavers  in  conjunction  with  friends  eke  out  a  living  mainly  pro- 
vided by  some  one  else.  No  one  ever  saw  a  blind  telegraph  operator. 
Blind  typewriters  have  never  gone  practically  beyond  the  exhibition 
stage.  Even  blind  music  teachers  are  seldom  met  in  the  circles  of 
that  profession. 

For  thirty  years  the  schools  have  recognized  the  fact  that  it  is  use- 
less to  attempt  to  place  the  blind  person  on  an  equal  footing  with  a 
sighted  one,  in  any  technical  calling,  under  present  industrial  condi- 
tions. Once  this  truth  was  grasped,  they  turned  the  work  of  develop- 
ment along  the  line  of  least  resistance:  Mind  training,  the  building 
up  of  character,  the  making  of  good  citizenship,  electrically  speaking, 
the  storing  up  of  a  high  potentiality.  On  this  side  of  the  question 
the  results  are  highly  satisfying  to  the  instructors  of  the  blind.  Few 
will  deny  that  the  public  schools  elevate  the  masses,  or  that  the  great 
sums  of  money  annually  expended  in  supporting  them  are  not  profit- 
ably expended.  Every  principle  of  development  applies  equally  to  the 
blind  and  sighted.  The  schools  for  the  blind  have  elevated  this  class 
as  a  whole,  have  made  intelligent  men  and  women  and  useful  citizens 
out  of  the  majority  of  them,  and  have  made  men  and  women  of  mark 
out  of  not  a  few  of  them. 

Let  me  give  two  illustrations  from  our  own  institution.  The  alumni 
of  every  American  school  can  produce  many  similar. 

Some  twelve  years  ago  a  young  girl  graduated  from  the  College  for 
the  Blind.  She  did  not  excel  in  music  ;  she  had  mastered  none  of  the 
trades  taught,  and  was  not  robust  in  health;  moreovershe  was  without 
means;  but  she  had  become  a  thorough  scholar  so  far  as  our  course  of 
study  would  permit.  She  had  learned  to  use  her  brains.  -After  grad- 
uation she  wrote  a  volume  of  poems,  from  the  sale  of  which  she  secured 
a  start.  She  then  entered  the  law  department  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  graduated  with  honor,  tomahawked  her  way  into  the  confi- 
dence of  the  legal  fraternity  of  Chicago,  won  a  lucrative  practice,  and 
became,  and  is  now,  a  noteworthy  woman  in  every  way.  She  is  a 
graceful  and  finished  writer,  the  author  of  one  novel  and  two  or  more 
volumes  of  poems.  Of  course  she  is  a  woman  of  exceptional  intel- 
lectual ability  and  force  of  will,  yet  without  the  opportunity  which 
this  state  gave  her  it  is  not  likely  that  her  talents  would  ever  have 
come  to  light.  She  would  have  been  a  useless  burden  to  herself  and 
her  friends,  and  probably  the  community. 

The  other  illustration  is  of  a  young  lady  now  living  in  this  city. 
She  graduated  from  the  College  several  years  ago,  with  a  well  filled 
mind,  but  with  seemingly  no  adaptability  to  any  of  the  ordinary  call- 
ings of  life.  After  her  graduation  she  devoted  herself  to  private 
study,  making  a  specialty  of  literature.  She  has  written  some  accept- 
able short  stories,  and  is  now  a  regular  contributor  to  some  church 
papers.  She  give  lectures  to  literary  clubs.  For  two  years  she  has 
been  the  chosen  leader  of  one  of  the  best  literary  organizations  of  Des 
Moines.  She  is  a  happy,  busy,  useful  woman.  And  all  through  Iowa, 
on  the  farms  and  in  the  towns,  are  to  be  found  just  such  blind  women 
and  men,  using  their  brains  if  not  their  hands,  every  one  of  them  the 
product  of  some  school  for  sightless  people. 

What  have  been  the  reasons  for  these  results  of  failure  in  material 
things,  and  success  in  immaterial  things?  For  the  failure,  simply 
blindness.  Lest  this  statement  should  seem  trivial  or  self-evident  I 
would  hasten  to  repeat  that  some  sixty  years  ago  the  instructors  of  the 
blind  industriously  promulgated  the  doctrine  that  sightless  persons 
could  be  fitted  to  compete  with  seeing  people  in  many  of  the  occupa- 
tions of  life.  No  trouble  was  taken  to  remove  this  impression  when  its 
untruthfulness  was  discovered.  To-day  the  people  generally  accept  the 
teachings  of  sixty  years  ago,  and  believe  that  in  some  mysterious  way 
blind  people  can  be  taught  to  succeed  wherever  the  sighted  can  succeed. 

No,  the  blind  person,  because  of  his  blindness,  cannot  compete 
with  the  seeing  person.  He  can  acquire  the  necessary  knowledge  of 
nearly  every  industry,  but  he  cannot  apply  that  knowledge.  The  blind 
would  make  the  most  expert  telegraphers  in  the  world  were  the  duties 
confined  to  sending  and  receiving  messages.  They  would  make  good 
type  setters  providing  the  type  would  always  be  in  the  proper  compart- 
ments. Blind  girls  would  make  excellent  dish-washers  in  a  hotel' or 
restaurant,  but  the  dishes  would  have  to  be  carried  to  and  from  them, 
and  no  one  has  ever  appeared  willingjto  adopt  the  plan  and  give  them 
a  chance. 


The  blind  can  only  hope  to  compete  successfully  in  an  industry 
where  there  is  no  division  of  labor.  Their  chances  for  success  in  this 
increase  as  the  demand  for  mental  qualities  over  physical  increases. 
For  example,  in  the  tuning  of  pianos,  the  prime  requisite  is  the  ability 
to  recognize  different  shades  of  tones.  This  the  blind  can  acquire  in 
perfection.  In  France  the  blind  have  practically  monopolized  this 
industry.  It  seems  that  in  this  country  they  are  gradually  taking  pos- 
session of  it.  Unfortunately,  piano  tuning  is  the  only  occupation 
wherein  the  results  are  so  satisfactory. 

For  the  success  in  immaterial  things  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
The  sense  of  touch  is  almost  as  good  an  avenue  to  the  brain  as  the- 
sense  of  sight.  The  power  of  application  can  be  as  easily  cultivated  by 
the  blind  as  by  the  sighted.  Their  physical  infirmity  compels  them  to 
reflect.  Hence,  the  blind  become  apt  scholars,  and  if  the  opportunity 
is  given,  profound  scholars. 

Recognizing  the  limitations  of  the  blind,  the  schools  now  with  one 
accord,  act  upon  the  theory  that  the  best  capital  for  their  alumni  is 
the  cultivated  mind.  The  belief  is  founded  on  experience  that  as  the 
blind  person  himself  is  exceptional,  so  his  career  must  be  exceptional. 
The  circumstances  surrounding  blind  people  are  never  similar.  You 
cannot  educate  them  for  any  one  set  of  circumstances ;  but  you  can 
educate  them  to  control  circumstances.  The  man,  of  course,  who  can 
control  his  surrounding  circumstances,  directing  them  towards  his  own 
ends,  be  he  blind  or  seeing,  is  the  one  best  fitted  for  a  useful  part  in  the 
world.  And  this  is  the  reason  why,  to-day,  the  friends  of  the  blind,, 
their  instructors,  those  possessed  of  sight  as  well  as  those  who  fiave  no 
sight,  are  expending  the  $980,786  entirely  for  the  purpose  of  education. 
But  this  is  not  all  the  reason.  The  schools  recognize  the  moral 
status  of  the  question.  The  blind  are  a  part  of  us.  They  are  our 
brothers  and  sisters.  They  are  our  own  children.  In  the  higher  calls 
of  living,  we  cannot  leave  them  behind  and  we  cannot  overlook  them. 
When  the  door  of  the  schoolhouse  is  closed  society  must  receive  these 
students.  What  will  it  do  with  them?  If  society  is  morally  bound  to 
educate  the  blind,  is  it  morally  bound  to  take  care  of  them  after  the 
education  is  completed?  The  schools  say  yes.  The  blind  as  well  as 
all  the  afflicted  classes  must  be  taken  care  of.  If  this  can  be  done  at 
light  expense  or  no  expense  at  all,  very  well.  If  their  welfare  requires 
a  great  expenditure  of  money,  then  the  money  should  be  provided. 
Do  not  understand  me  to  mean  that  these  classes  should  be  kept  in 
idleness  at  the  public  expense.  I  mean  that  it  is  the  duty  of  society  to 
supplement  the  defects  of  any  member  or  class  thereof. 

The  blind  are  the  happiest  people  in  the  world  if  they  have  a  work 
to  do.  They  are  just  as  miserable  as  any  class  under  enforced  idleness. 
They  hunger  for  usefulness  and  independence.  You  may  build  a  palace 
and  fit  it  with  every  comfort  and  luxury  and  fill  it  with  blind  people 
to  live  at  ease.  You  would  have  only  their  ingratitude  for  your  pains. 
Only  make  them  a  useful  factor  in  this  great  social  machine,  giving 
them  nothing,  and  they  will  be  happy  and  contented. 

Mainly  through  the  influence  of  the  schools,  society  in  a  feeble  way, 
is  trying  to  supplement  the  defects  of  the  blind.  No  absolutely  good 
•way  has  yet  been  proposed  or  discovered ;  the  best  that  has  been  done 
is  the  establishment  of  industrial  homes,  but  they  are  far  from  satis- 
factory. The  ideal  industrial  home  is  entirely  practical.  If  some 
■wealthy  person  would  build  in  a  business  center,  a  plain  broom  shop, 
and  near  by  a  plain  boarding  house,  place  both  under  one  management 
and  such  regulations  protective  of  the  inmates  as  he  might  devise,  anc 
admit  to  this  establishment  only  able-bodied  blind  men,  he  would  have 
a  broom  factory  that  would  be  self-supporting.  If  goods  were  sold  ai 
the  regular  market  price  no  injustice  would  be  done  to  any  firm  in  thai 
line  of  business.  This  is  what  the  friends  of  the  blind  have  in  viev 
when  they  advocate  the  establishment  of  industrial  homes.  They  an 
confident  that  such  an  establishment  for  able-bodied  men  would  relievi 
society  of  the  burden  of  supporting  that  class.  Afterward  they  woulc 
advocate  the  establishment  of  similar  homes  for  women.  It  is  no 
claimed  that  an  industrial  home  for  women  would  be  self-supporting 
but  it  is  claimed  that  such  a  home  established  under  proper  auspice 
could  be  maintained  with  a  slight  drain  upon  the  source  of  revenue, 
With  these  two  classes  provided  for,  the  business  side  of  the  question 
has  been  met.  They  are  the  only  two  classes  that  should  be  considered 
it  seems  to  me,  at  this  stage  of  progress.  The  sick,  the  feeble,  th 
infirm,  whether  blind  or  seeing,  will  always  be  objects  of  charity  an 
should  be  cared  for  on  the  basis  of  charity. 

One  of  Iowa's  public  men  said  to  me  while  the  home  question  wai 
before  the  public,  "Why  should  these  people  be  kept  out  of  the  poc 


houses?"  From  his  point  of  view  the  question  was  pertinent.  The 
poor  houses  are  as  good  places  for  the  physically  and  mentally  incom- 
petent hlind,  as  for  the  physically  and  mentally  incompetent  sighted. 
As  said  a  moment  ago,  the  incompetent,  whatever  may  be  their  other 
afflictions,  must  be  provided  for  by  charity. 

But  from  his  standpoint  all  blind  were  incompetent.  In  his  mind  the 
industrial  home  was  to  be  an  asylum  where  the  inmates  might  play  at 
work  if  they  saw  fit.  Unfortunately  this  is  the  popular  idea.  Never- 
theless the  coming  industrial  home  will  be  a  self-sustaining  institution. 

In  the  mean  time  let  us  struggle  on  in  the  lines  marked  out.  Feel- 
ing that  the  industrial  home  is  the  great  hope  of  the  mass  of  compe- 
tent blind,  that  is  those  who  need  only  a  proper  division  of  labor,  and 
proper  business  management,  let  us  encourage  their  establishment 
and  their  support.  They  are  full  of  mistakes  now.  but  time  and  expe- 
rience will  remove  these.  The  problem  will  be  worked  out  best  per- 
haps by  those  in  charge  of  them.  Our  economic  goal  will  never  be 
reached  until  every  person  who  is  competent  to  work  at  any  one  thing, 
is  given  an  opportunity  for  that  work. 

Following  the  reading  of  the  paper  the  chairman  called  upon 
those  present  to  discuss  the  paper. 

Superintendent  Culbertson  made  a  few  brief  remarks,  when 
the  banquet  was  announced  as  ready  and  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  paper  was  postponed  until  to-morrow  morning. 


WEDNESDAY    MORNING   SESSION. 
December  14,  1898.  —  9  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  Chairman  :  Gentlemen,  we  have  a  good  deal  of  work 
on  our  hands  and  if  you  are  ready  we  will  proceed  with  our 
business.  Judge  Kinne,  if  you  have  anything  to  suggest  this 
morning,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

Judge  Kinne  :  I  wish  to  say  to  the  superintendents  and 
chief  executive  officers  that  the  law  imposes  upon  us  the  duty 
to  publish  from  time  to  time  what  it  is  pleased  to  denominate  as 
a  bulletin.  I  suppose  primarily  the  object  of  the  law  is  to  make 
that  a  bulletin  touching  new  discoveries  and  new  applications, 
etc.  I  suppose  more  particularly  for  the  use  of  the  hospitals 
and  the  institution  for  the  feeble  minded.  Nevertheless,  as  we 
understand,  it  applies  to  all  the  institutions  and  we  feel  that  we 
want  some  assistance  in  the  direction  of  the  issuance  of  that 
paper  or  magazine.  And  therefore  we  have  agreed  to  suggest 
to  you  gentlemen  that  you  name  three  assistant  editors  to  labor 
in  connection  with  whoever  may  be  selected  from  the  Board,  or 
by  the  Board,  or  of  the  entire  Board,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
edit  that  bulletin.  And  we  further  suggest  that  one  of  these  be 
selected  as  a  representative  of  the  three  hospitals,  Superintend- 
ent Powell's  institution  at  Glenwood,  one  as  representative  of 
what  we  might  call  the  schools,  the  College  for  the  Blind, 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  etc.,  and  one  as  representative  of  what  might 
be  termed  very  properly  the  reformatory  institutions,  the  pen- 
itentiaries and  industrial  schools,  making  as  far  as  possble  a 
representative  of  each  different  section,  so  to  speak. 

The  Chairman  :  At  the  time  of  our  adjournment  last  even- 
ing Superintendent  Culbertson  had  the  floor,  and  if  he  will  go 
on  this  morning  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  him  further. 

Superintendent  Culbertson  :  I  approve  the  remarks  of 
Superintendent  McCune  with  reference  to  the  work  of  the 
blind.  At  our  institution  at  Knoxville  we  have  only  about  fifty- 
four  inmates.  They  represent  all  degrees  of  intellectuality, 
morality  and  social  standing.  I  believe  that  our  institution 
comes  nearer  being  similar  to  the  Marshalltovvn  Home  than  any 
institution  in  the  State  as  regards  to  population.  I  meau  in 
regard  to  coming  from  all  the  walks  of  life  and  representing  all 


conditions  of  social  standing,  and  in  many  other  ways.  Now, 
the  blind  people  are  the  most  miserable  people  on  earth  when 
not  employed.  When  they  are  employed  they  are  the  most 
happy,  cheerful  and  contented  people  that  we  have  in  Knox- 
ville. Superintendent  McCune  remarked  last  evening  that  the 
broom  industry  was  found  to  be  the  best  adapted  to  fit  all  con- 
ditions of  the  blind.  Now  in  our  factory  there  we  put  the  men 
to  that  kind  of  work  to  which  they  are  best  adapted,  and  the 
women,  some  of  them,  have  been  in  the  shop  doing  the  light 
work,  such  as  making  whisks,  but  the  majority  of  them  that 
are  there  are  doing  house  work.  We  have  only  about  seven 
female  inmates  at  the  present  time  and  we  have  fifty-four  alto- 
gether. We  are  instructed  by  the  law,  or  directed  by  the  law, 
to  teach  the  blind,  or  those  who  are  admitted,  some  trade  or 
vocation.  The  broom  business  has  been  that  which  has  been 
adopted  as  best  suited  to  the  blind.  We  have  five  or  six  grades 
of  brooms  and,  while  the  blind  people  can  make  a  most  excellent 
broom,  they  never  can  expect  to  compete  with  seeing  workmen, 
although,  as  a  rule,  they  expect  to  receive  the  same  wages  that 
the  seeing  workmen  are  receiving.  We  have  a  regular  sched- 
ule of  wages  which  are  paid  to  these  blind  people,  the  women 
as  well  as  the  men,  and  the  thought  has  occurred  to  me  that 
the  Board  of  Control  could  direct  the  purchase  on  the  part  of 
other  institutions  of  the  brooms  that  we  make.  While  we  do 
not  make  as  good  a  broom  in  all  respects  as  the  seeing  workmen, 
yet  we  do  make  a  very  good  broom. 

The  Chairman  :  Has  any  oue  anything  further  to  say  con- 
cerning this  matter  ? 

Superintendent  Miles  :  The  gentleman  suggested  that  it 
might  be  expedient  and  wise  for  you  to  make  an  order  that 
other  institutions  purchase  the  brooms  of  that  institution.  Ou 
that  point  I  just  simply  wish  to  say  that  we  have  two  or  three 
broom  machines  and  periodically  we  make  brooms.  We  don't 
do  that,  however,  as  a  business  and  put  the  product  on  the 
market,  but  once  in  about  four  or  five  years  we  raise  ten  acres 
of  broom-corn  and  that  is  sufficient  to  supply  our  wants  right 
along  for  the  three  or  four  or  five  years.  We  have  sold  a  few 
brooms  to  two  or  three  of  the  institutions,  but  with  reference 
to  that,  I  am  not  very  particular  about  it.  It  is  not  a  trade 
that  very  many  of  our  boys  stick  to  after  they  leave  the  insti- 
tution. I  wish  to  say  that  we  have.  I  think,  three  or  four 
tons  of  pretty  good  broom-corn  stock  on  hand,  and  S"5  or  §100 
worth  of  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  brooms  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  Board  for  that  institution  down  here. 

Superintendent  Culbertson  :  I  understood  one  or  two  of 
the  institutions  were  making  brooms,  but  what  I  had  reference 
to  more  particularly  was  institutions  that  were  not  making 
brooms.  It  occurred  to  me  this  way  :  That  the  State  of  Iowa 
is  paying  for  the  manufacturing  of  those  brooms,  and  if  the 
State  of  Iowa  was  making  this  product  that  it  by  some  means 
through  the  Board  of  Control  could  direct  that  product  into 
the  other  institution.  Now  we  are  running  that  factory  at  a 
financial  loss.  It  never  has  been  self-supporting-.  We  have 
been  paying  those  blind  men  higher  wages,  and  wages  to  that 
extent  that  every  hundred  dozen  of  brooms  that  we  have  made 
are  just  so  much  loss,  but  the  loss  represents  the  minimum 
amount  of  the  contribution  of  this  state  to  the  support  of  those 
blind  people. 

Judge  Kinne  :  The  suggestion  that  Superintendent  Cul- 
bertson makes  is,  I  think,  a  good  one,  but  it  meets  with  obsta- 
cles. We  have  a  law  here,  and  it  is  iron-clad  so  far  as  it  requires 
every  article  that  is  purchased  for  an  institution,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  what  may  be  bought  under  the  §250  contingent  fund, — 


absolutely  requires,  without  any  qualification  whatever,  that 
proposals  must  be  submitted,  and  that  every  item  must  be  pur- 
chased by  a  competitive  bid.  Now,  I  think  we  shall  find  it  to 
be  absolutely  necessary  to  the  further  progress  of  this  Board  to 
suggest  an  amendment  to  that  law,  along  the  line  of  allowing 
the  Board,  where  one  institution  makes  an  article  and  can  furnish 
it  at  a  reasonable  rate,  to  furnish  it  to  another  institution  and 
vice  versa,  without  going  through  the  formality  of  getting  pro- 
posals in  cases  like  that,  and  yet  at  present  we  are  absolutely 
required  to  do  it.  Of  course  the  proposals  can  be  sent  in  as  in 
other  cases. 

The  Chairman  :  Is  there  anything  in  the  law  requiring  us  to 
accept  the  lowest  bid  ?  Has  not  the  Board  discretion  to  accept 
whatever  bid  it  sees  fit  to  accept,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  ?  The  Board  is  embarrassed  very  much  by  the  past 
management  of  this  Institution  for  the  Blind.  The  last  legisla- 
ture made  an  appropriation  of  $4,000  for  manufacturing  fund. 
When  this  Board  came  in  control  of  this  institution  the  1st  of 
July,  we  found  that  about  two  thousand  dollars  of  this  $4,000 
had  already  been  expended,  while  we  had  a  year  and  a  half  yet 
to  provide  for  before  the  next  legislature  meets,  and  only  $2,000 
to  operate  with  as  working  capital.  Now  we  were  compelled 
to  either  close  this  establishment  or  reduce  the  wages  of  the 
employes,  because  $2,000  will  not  continue  the  establishment  in 
operation  a  year  and  a  half.  In  fact  it  would  use  it  up  inside  of 
three  or  four  months,  would  it  not,  Superintendent  Culbertson? 
Superintendent  Culbertson  :  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman  :  If  we  continued  at  the  same  rate  of  expense 
that  we  found  the  establishment  running  at.  We  decided  to 
reduce  the  wages  paid  for  making  brooms.  It  is  simply  an 
option  whether  we  would  stop  running  altogether  or  whether 
we  reduce  the  wages  and  continue  the  work.  We  decided  to 
reduce  the  wages,  and  therefore  let  our  working  capital  run 
for  a  longer  period  of  time. 

Judge  Kinne  :  Replying  to  your  question,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  do  not  now  recall  any  provisions  that  makes  it  obligatory  to 
accept  the  lowest  bid.  Of  course  we  have  to  act  on  the  theory 
that  everything  is  equal,  and  everything  being  equal  to  accept 
the  lowest.  That  we  obtain  the  best  bids  possible.  I  think 
that  is  a  fair  construction. 

The  Chairman  :  What  other  institutions  manufacture  their 
own  brooms  ? 

Superintendent  Hill  :  Mt.  Pleasant  and  Clarinda.  1  was 
thinking  the  only  way  they  have  of  making  money  in  factories 
is  to  have  aj[small  margin,  but  to  make  a  large  quantity,  and  if, 
at  Knoxville,  they  could  get  rid  of  all  the  brooms  they  could 
possibly  make,  and  the  blind  men  that  are  making  them  there 
would  make  them  at  so  much  a  dozen,  of  course  if  they  could 
sell  all  the  dozens  they  could  possibly  make,  their  wages  might 
be  fairly  satisfactory. 

Superintendent  Powell  :  I  will  say  that  I  tried  that 
experiment  several  years  ago  and  we  made  so  many  brooms 
that  we  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  them.  We  employed  a 
man  even  to  go  on  the  road  with  them  and  the  difficulty  came 
in  there  that  we  were  taking  too  many  chauces  in  disposing  of 
them  by  sending  a  man  out  and  distributing  them.  We  could  not 
always  sell  for  cash  and  it  was  necessary  to  take  some  risk. 

The  Chairman  :  Superintendent  Rothert,  do  you  make 
brooms? 

Superintendent  Rothert  :  I  did  make  brooms  at  one 
time.  I  am  like  Superintendent  Powell,  I  found  it  unprofit- 
able, and  I  prefer  to  buy  brooms  in  the  market  and  I  buy  from 
the  Industrial  Homes. 


Superintendent  Culbertson  :  Just  one  word  in  regard  to 
the  quantity  of  work  we  turn  out.  Now,  in  order  to  keep  those 
blind  men  steadily  at  work  according  to  the  schedule  that  we 
have  been  using  we  turn  out  from  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand 
dozens  of  brooms  a  month.  On  the  1st  of  September,  or  about 
the  1st  of  September,  we  had  on  our  order  books  some  eight  or 
nine  hundred  dozen  of  brooms  to  fill  and  send  out. 

The  Chairman  :  Superintendent  Culbertson,  cannot  you 
improve  the  quality  of  your  brooms  and  should  you  not  direct 
your  efforts  to  securing  a  better  article  than  you  have  been 
doing  ? 

Superintendent  Culbertson  :  Answering  your  question, 
I  would  state  that  there  has  been  steady  improvement  in  the 
manufacturing  of  our  brooms. 

The  Chairman  :  We  think  you  should  impress  upon  the 
broom  makers  the  necessity  of  making  better  brooms  and  you 
should  watch  them  very  carefully  and  see  that  it  is  done. 

Superintendent  Culbertson  :  Our  brooms  do  compare 
favorably  with  the  same  grade  of  brooms  of  any  other  factory. 
I  state  that  from  perfect  knowledge  of  what  I  am  talking  about. 
The  brooms  of  our  blind  men  to-day  may  be  compared  favor- 
ably with  the  same  grade  of  brooms  of  other  manufactories. 

Superintendent  Hill  :  In  our  institution  we  use  hard 
wood  handles,  which  I  find  most  institutions  use.  Now,  those 
sticks  can  be  used  over  and  over  again,  and  there  are  probably 
a  dozen  or  more  brooms  used  every  week.  Those  are  gathered 
up  and  the  brushes  taken  off  and  the  sticks  are  sandpapered  by 
some  demented  man  and  those  same  handles  can  be  used  repeat- 
edly for  new  brushes. 

The  Chairman  :  The  next  in  order  is  a  paper  by  Superin 
tendent  Miles,  entitled  "Education  of  Boys  and  Girls  in  Indus 
trial  Schools." 

Superintendent  Meles  :     Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say  in  ref 
erence  to  my  paper  that  I  wrote  it  up  more  particularly  with 
respect  to   the  education  of  boys.     However,  it  will  apply  in 
most  particulars  to  both  sexes. 


MONDAY.     JULY    17,    1899 
~NDUSTRIAlTlioME     FOR     BLIND     MEN 

An  industrial  home  for  blind  men  la  to  be 
established    In    Indianapolis    on    plans    that 
followed    successfully    In    Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  and  some  other  States.    The 
enterprise  is  backed   by  about   seventy-live 
citizens     who,    after   making   an    Investiga- 
tion   are  satisfied  that  such  a  home  can  be 
self-supporting  and   of   great   benefit 
to  blind    men   of   the    State.     It    Is   contem- 
plated   that   blind   men   who   are   finding   It 
difficult  to  earn  a  living  be  taken  Into  the 
home   and   taught   some   useful    trade,    and 
mi    as   they   are   able   to   earn   money 
they  will  be  put  on  the  payroll  of  the  home. 
The    first    Institution    of    this    kind    In    the 
ITnlted  States  was  Che  Pennsylvania  Work- 
ing Home,  incorporated  in  1874.    Practically, 
it   Is   a   workshop   for   the   blind   workmen, 
with  boarding-house  or  home  attached,  and 
Is  conducted  strictly  on  business  principles. 
Goods    arc    sold    on    large    orders,    and    are 
shipped   all   over   the   country.     The   work- 
shop differs  in  no  respect  from   any  other. 
The  hours  of  labor  are  the  same.    The  same 
attention    is    required    from    the    workmen, 
and  the  same  careful  inspection  Is  given  to 
the  work,  so  as  to  keep  its  standard  high. 
Wages  also  are  on  the  same  basis.    The  In- 
stitution has  been  successful  from  its  start, 
With    six    men.     It   now   provides    work    for 
350  men.   who  are  employed   in  the  making 
of  brooms,  mops,  brushes,  mattresses,  rag- 
carpets   and   caning   of  chairs.     These   have 
proved  to  be  the.  easiest  to  learn   and   the 
most  profitable  to  practise.    During  Its  ca- 
reer the  home  has  sold  goods  to  the  amount 
of  $614,483,  and  has  paid  .$231,035  in  wages. 
[New  York  Evening   Post. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  LIFE=W0RK  OF  A  FRIEND  OF 
THE  BLIND. 


PROF.  THOMAS  P.  BAILEY  JR.,  UNIVERSITY  OP  CALIFORNIA 

DUTY  and  pleasure  go  together  in  the  writing  of  this  article.  I  have 
been  so  fortunate  aB  to  have  known  for  several  years  the  life  and 
work  of  a  brave  teacher  who  is  a  lo  zing  friend  to  his  kind. 
For  thirty-three  years  Charles  T.  Wilkinson  has  done  noble  deeds  in  the 
schoolroom  and  outside  of  it— deeds  that  are  the  nobler  because  quiet, 
thoro  and  deep-hearted.  California  people  need  not  be  told  what  the 
Wilkinson  brothers  have  done  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  the  blind 
with  the  aid  of  faithful  co-workers.  The  history  of  the  Institution  at 
Berkeley  is  part  of  the  finer  history  of  the  State  and  of  education  in  this 
country.  No  doubt  all  of  toe  work  of  the  institution  well  deserves  tell- 
ing, but  I  shall  confine  what  I  have  to  say  to  that  part  done  by  Charles 
Wilkinson.  My  only  regret  is  that  the  Btory  must  be  told  somewhat 
roughly  and  very  inadequately. 

At  the  very  outset,  I  must  resist  the  temptation  to  dwell  on  the  no- 
table results  accomplished  by  this  man's  self-sacrificing  energy.  Suffice 
it  to  Bay,  that  ministers,  lawyers,  merchants,  and  other  representatives  of 
professions  supposedly  out  of  the  reach  of  the  blind,  have  lived  successful 
livea  asareBultof  his  careful,  inspiring  teaching,  and  bis  unremitting 
efforts  for  those  who  needed  his  help  after  they  had  left  the  institution. 
And  among  his  living  monuments  are  some  well-known  teachers  in  higher 
institutions  of  learning.  As  I  am  writing  primarily  for  teachers,  it  may 
help  us  to  see  the  suggestiveness  of  Mr.  Wilkinson's  work  if  we  study  it 
under  such  convenient  headings  as:  Course  of  Study,  Method,  Discipline 
Character- study,  Personality  of  the  Teacher. 

Course  of  Study.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  more  studies,  or  more 
topics  are  studied  than  in  the  ordinary  schools.  The  blind  have  fewer 
\  opportunities  for  gaining  general  information,  and  hence  it  must  be  fur- 
\  nished  to  them  in  great  abundance,  and  yet  slowly.  Such  topics  as 
Geology,  Physics,  ChemiBtry,  Etymology,  Logic,  are  taken  up  with 
claeses  or  with  individuals.  Common-sense  correlation  and  warm,  living 
interest  in  knowing  do  much  to  relieve  what  iB  often  called  an  "  over- 
crowded" curriculum  in  our  public  schools.  If  a  youth  seems  to  ne^d 
drill  in  logical  procedure,  he  is  given  what  he  needs.  With  the  aid  of 
Jevons'  little  book,  elementary  Logic  is   taught   when  deemed  advisable. 


n 

Several  children  have  been  much  benefited  by  such  a  drill  in  the  forme  of 
thinking.     And  why  not?     Few  teachers  would  go  to  the  trouble  of  '  rais- 
ing" buch    a   book   in    type  for  the  use  of  a  few  blind  children  popularly 
supposed  to  be  incapable  of  any  high  decree   of  mental  effort.      Mr.  Wil- 
kinson, thirty-three  years  ago,  found  the   curriculum  consisting  of  beads 
aid  a  little  spelling  out  of  words  for  show.      Now  the  studies  are  as  wide    | 
as  the  human  nature  they  are  intended  lo  train,  nurture  and  develop.    It    i 
is  clearly  recognized  that  the  "  formal"  studies— language- work,  number-   1 
work,  manual  exercises— are  peculiarity  fitted   to   train  habits  of  careful- 
ness,   exactnees,    neatness,      industry,    etc.     On    the    other  hand,    the    I 
"content"  studies— such  as  Geography,  History,  Literature,  etc.,— are  in- 
forming and  formative.     They  give  food   to   the  mind.     Tbey  nurture  in- 
stinct and  many-sided  interest."     For  instance,  language— formal  drill—    j 
is  so  taught  as  to  awaken  interest   in    the  pupil's  sense  of  power,  his  de- 
light in  conquering  difficulties,  his  pleasure   in    the  rhymical  exercise  of 
faculty.    Tne  main  interest   in   the   formative  studies  is  in  the  facts  and 
their  relations.    Two  formal  exercises  have   been  especially  interesting- 
etymology  and  dictation.    The  one  seems  to  serve   as  connective  tissue  in 
all  the  work,  the  other  as  reflex   arc   that  turns   acquirement  into  habit. 
The  formal  and  formative  studies  are  made  to  review  each  other.     For  in- 
stance, formal  language-work    reviews  itself  in  the  uee  to  which  it  is  put 
in  the  study  of  literature,  and  literature  is   reviewed  by  studying  it  in  re- 
view from  the  language   standpoint.     Many  teachers  content  themselves 
by  mixing   up  language  and   literature   in  such   wise  that  the  result  is 
neither  the  training  by  language  nor   the  nurture  by  literature.      When 
important  questions  come   up   concerning  matters  of  fact  and  principles, 
set  times  are  fixed    for   the   discussion  of  them,  if  they  seem  of  sufficient 
interest.     The  "morning  talks"  are  looked   forward  to  as  a  Bource  of  in- 
spiration and  information.      Mr.  Wilkinson   believes  in  constant'y  "post- 
ing and  filling-up"  for  the  sake  of  the  children.      As  I  have  watched  him 
working  away  at  something  with  whicj    he   hoped  to   arouse  some  fresh 
and  wholesome  enthusiasm,  and  perhaps,  to  set   one   particular  mind  to 
expanding,  I  have  been  ashamed  to  think  how  little  most  of  ub  do  for  the 
children.     And  he   never   tires   working   for  them,  no  matter  how  much 
other  things  weary  and  worry  him  I 

Method.  How  to  utilize  the  child's  experience  in  the  interest  of  a 
higher  experience— that  is  the  chief  problem  of  method.  With  the  blind, 
the  process  is  a  tedious  and  difficult  one,  and   very  much   depends  on  the 

use  of  proper  method.  Individual  and  class  teaching  must  go  hand  in 
hand  all  the  time.  Mere  class-teaching  dodges  all  the  real  character- 
problems  of  individual  development;  and  theBe  are  even  more  difficult  in 
the  blind  because  their  emotional  nature  is  very  apt  to  be  exceedingly 
sensitive.  The  adolescents  need  especially  careful  handling.  In  his  teach- 
ing, Mr.  Wilkinson  tries  to  combine  concreteness  with  significance.  The 
mere  object-lesson  leads  to  little  thought-development;  it  must  be  com- 
bined with  a  study  of  principles.  As  our  teacher  expresses  it,  the  chil- 
dren, particularly  the  adolescents,  must  haT.  e  the  "  how"  and  the  '  'why" 
always  together.  The  rough  draft  must  precede  the  elaborate  study:  the 
generic  must  precede  the  specific.  For  instance,  in  the  work  in  Geog- 
raphy, the  study  of  the  globs  in  general  comes  before  that  of  any  spacial 
part  of  it,  such  as  California.  He  has  experimented  in  thiB  direction 
very  carefully,  and  very  decidedly  gives  the  preference  to  the  early  Btudy 
of  general  outlines.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  very  careful  not  to  allow 
the  generic  to  become  abstract  too  soon.  As  far  as  I  have  seen  his  work, 
it  seems  to  be  a  very  thoro  study  of  significant  types.  The  type  is  that 
which  is  most  characteristic  and  yet  most  generalized.  The  principle  of 
ratio  is  significant  in  mathematics;  but  it  needs  to  be  made  concrete. 
And  so  with  other  Btudies.  The  progress  in  History  is  from  the  heroic 
to  the  civic.  Iu  Literature  the  picturesque  and  objective  are  preferred  to 
the  reflective  and  subjective.  Bryant's  "Waterfowl"  is  a  favorite  piece 
of  study.  Hiatorical  prose  gives  great  satisfaction,  Much  time  and  in- 
terest are  gained  by  practical  correlation.  As  an  example, I  may  mention 
Litetature,  Biography,  History,  Geography,  Language  and  Mathematics 
are  correlated  in  a  very  useful  way.  Exactness  and  conciseness  are  de- 
manded in  formal  language-work,  and  the  problems  must  be  clearly 
stated  iu  the  number-work.  The  correlation  of  habits  and  methods  is 
even  more  important  than  the  correlation  of  studies.  Mr.  Wilkinson 
has  had  to  study  co-ordination  very  carefully  in  the  construction  of  the 
apparatus  used  by  and  for  his  pupils.  For  a  long  time  he  made  practi- 
cally all  of  it  himself.  Even  now  he  makes  the  raised  maps.  He  has 
recently  made  one  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Discipline.  lean  best  characterize  our  teacher-friend's  discipline  by 
using  three  pairs  of  words: — Sincerity  and  franknes°,  kinness  and  kind- 
ness, love  and  law.  The  children  believe  in  him  thru  and  thru.  They 
know  that  he  means  just  what  he  says  and  says  what  he  means.  He  is 
both  downright  and  upright.  Bnt  he  is  one  of  them  in  the  truest  sort  ot 
way.  His  kindness  is  not  condescending  or  self-conscious,  but  comes  oc: 
of  a  heart  that  is  kin  to  them.  He  knows  that  he  is  essentially  just  what 
they  are,  and  he  treats  them  as  he  would  have  them  treat  him.  He  ex- 
pects them  to   regulate   their  conduct  by   the   same   standard.     C::     ^ct 
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must  conform  to  eternal  law.  T:  e  law  for  the  blind  is  the  game  aa  that, 
for  the  seeing.  Law  is  love's  rational  way  of  acting  in  the  interest  of  the 
higher  things.  The  best  thing  about  love  is  its  valuation  of  personality 
in  self  and  others  as  the  only  really  priceless  ''good"  in  the  universe.  He 
doesn't  like ''gush"  in  himself  or  in  the  caildren.  The  best  love  is 
rational  kindness,  warm  by  constant  exercise.  A  word  or  two  from  such 
a  wise  and  earnest  friend  means  much  to  the  children.  I  have  almost 
envied  him  the  loyal  and  respectful  love  of  his  children.  He  is  a  Father 
Pestalozzi  with  a  level  head  and  little  metaphysics.  But  teacher- friends 
are  successful  realities,  and  teach  philosophy  by  their  lives. 

Character-study.  Much  of  Mr.  Wilkinson's  power  as  a  teacher  is 
due  to  his  close  study  of  the  children.  While  he  is  not  an  exponent  of 
the  child-study  movement,  he  has  practically  "moved"  in  that  direction 
for  many  years.  Much  is  possible  to  teachers  whose  tact  is  based  on 
sympathy,  and  whose  sympathy  is  based  on  real  and  enduring  interest 
in  the  developing  characters.  He  is  not  one  of  thoBe  who  imagine  that 
the  young  appreciate  "charity"  sympathy  any  more  than  the  grown-ups 
do.  But  he  doeB  not  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  study  them  as  if  they 
were  "specimens."  His  study  is  instinctive  and  courteous  and  reverent — 
as  all  such  study  should  be  always.  He  is  quick  to  see  talent  afar  off, 
and  is  anxious  to  "get  close"  to  it.  For  individual  indifferences  must  not 
be  neglected.  When  they  are  neglected,  teaching  is  more  than  half 
chance-work.  Then,  too,  the  class-traits  of  character  must  be  studied. 
Circumstances  and  the  presence  of  absence  of  strong  leaders  in  a  class, 
make  class-reaction  very  diverse.  No  two  classes  can  be  treated  alike. 
For  example,  Mr.  Wilkinson  has  recently  told  a  class  that  their  (not  its) 
progress  has  been  made  slower  on  account  of  their  lack  of  the  habit  of 
learning  from  one  another.  Speaking  mildly,  it  is  quite  as  important  to 
know  your  human  subjects  as  to  know  your  knowledge-subjects.  More- 
over, the  human  ones  must  be  known  in  a  human  and  personal  way — the 
hardest  and  most  necessary  kind  of  knowledge. 

Personality  of  the  Teacher.  I  have  space  for  only  two  observations. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Wilkinson  would  have  me  suppress  even  these.  But  they 
convey  an  important  lesson  to  all  of  us  that  essay  to  teach.  Those 
teachers  best  help  the  children  to  help  themselves — and  that  is  success- 
ful teaching — who  have  intelligent  and  sympathetic  individuality.  The 
drudge,  the  egotist  and  the  "dinger"  have  bo  business  in  the  school- 
room. The  second  point  goes  with  the  first: — Teaching  is  an  all-absorb- 
ing vocation. 

If  we  know  these  things,  happy  are  we,  ii  we  do  them. 
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The   Noble    and    the   Successful 
Work  For  His  Fellows  That  Has 
Been  Done  by  Charles  Fred- 
erick   Fraser,   in    the 


HALIFAX     SCHOOL     FOR     THE     BLIND 


He  Teaches  the  Blind  Self  Reliance  and  Inde- 
pendence  and   Makes  Them  Thorough- 
ly Useful  Citizens  Adding  to    the 
Country's     Wealth. 


A     TRIBUTE    TC    HIS    GENIUS. 


1"     HE  work  of  Charles  Fr< 
Praser.,   the  superiu 
thi        iwoJ    Cor    the    Mind    In 

Halifax       la    read       and      known       of 
a!l      ,,„.,,.      ii.    i«      the      son       •''      the 
ia.te  Benjamin  De  Wolfe  Fraser,  M.  D., 
of  Windsor.  Elizabeth  Allison,  daughter 
of  the  laic  Hon.  Joseph  Allison,  wa 
mother.     Both  of  his  grandfathers  were 
m timbers  of  the  Nova  Scotia  executive 
council.     The    family   pedigree    on    the 
Praser  side  goes  back  to   Lord   Lovat, 
of  Scotland.     Dr.     Fraser.     of  Windsor, 
was     a     man     of    more    than     ordinary 
ability.      He  studied  for  his  profession 
at  Edinburgh  and  Heidleburg,  and 
a    hie-h  rank    in    medicine.  His  presence 
was   commanding,   and   it  was    a    - 
index  of  his  large  mental  eindown 
He  honored  his  profession  and  he  made 
his   profession    honor   him.       He   would 
excuse   himself    from   the  dinner    table 
win  ii  Hit-  governor  of  the  province 
dining   with   him,    to   respond   promptly 
to      'professional       calls    from       Indian 
camps.       In  his  profession  all  men 
equals,    but    by    taste   and   inclinations 
THE    SOCIETY   OF  THE 

INTELLECTUAL  AND  REFINED 
was  'his  choice.  So  highly  did  he 
value  social  life  of  this  character  that 
he  spared  no  expense  in  dispensing  a. 
large,  hospitality  at  Gerrish  hall,  his 
"Windsor  residence.  There  generals 
and  other  officers  of  the  army,  admir- 
als and  officers  of  the  navy,  lieutenant 
governors,  among  them  the  Marquis  of 
Lome,  have  been  entertained  royally. 
At  'the  encoenias  of  King's  college  his 
house  was  open  to  distinguished  visi- 
tors. But  all  this  did  not  distract  from 
his  attention  to  his  chosen  profession', 
which  always  held  the  first  place  in 
his  sympathies  and  the  first  claim  on 
his  time  and  attention.  His  views  of 
all  public  matters  were  large  and  gen- 
erous and  he  gave  much  of  his  time  to 
help  forward  every  interest  judged  to 
be  for  the  welfare  of  the  people.  The 
poor  had  in  him  a  generous  friend  and 
helper.  Coming  of  such  an  ancestry 
much  could  be  expected  of  the  son. 
Charles  Frederick.  His  gifts,  too,  are 
of  a  hteh  order.  In  him  are  found  a 
firm  will,  phenomenal  prescience,  keen 
insight,  philosophical  patience/tenacity 
of  purpose,  tact  and  skill  in  planning 
and  controlling,  and  the  ability  to 
grasp  the  general  outlines  of  any  sub- 
ject and  also  its  endless  detail-.  Ad- 
ded  to   these  gifts   is 

A    PASSIONATE    LNDtJSTRT 

utterly  ignorant  of  inactivity.  These 
qualities,  vitalized  and  warmed  by  a 
'humane  and  sympathetic  nature 
adorns  the  character  of  C.  F.  Pi 
superintendent  of  the  Halifax  school 
for  the  blind  for  the  last  quarter  of 
a    century. 

But    he   is   blind  ! 

So  were  Homer,  Milton,  Hubcr,  Pres- 
c-ott  and  Fawcett.  Hornier  and  Milton 
gave  the  world  two  grand,  immortal 
epics.  Hubei-'s  achievements  a=  a 
naturalist,  and  Fawcett's,  as  a  po- 
litical economist,  and  Preseott's  as  a 
historian  will  perpetuate  their  nam's 
through  all  coming  generations. 

Why.  then,  should  C.  F.  Fraser  make 
the   loss   of  sight   a     reason  for  a    pas- 
sive and  useless  life  ?      He  resoli 
conquer     ill's     disadvantage     and     give 
the   world   the   advantage  of   the   pass 
bilities   of   his    talents    and    labors.        In 
this  he  had  the  aid.  the  sympathy  anrl 
encouragement  of  his  devoted  parents. 
When   seven  years  of  age.   by  care 
ly   whittling   a     stick,    the    blade   of   his 
knife    touched    one    of    his    eyes.        But 
the    sight    was    not    at    once    des:i 
The    injury,    however,    at    last       pr 
fatal.        Should    the    same    thing   occur 
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to-day"  ^specialist  micrht  saw  the 
lash  I  '  Nothing  "'■1S  |r"ri  undone  by 
it  Fraser  the  father,  to  preserve  the 
■  hi  ,,f  his  proraWng  boy.  By  the 
Ltme  he  bad  prepared  for  ctoillege  under 
Mr  Gun-fin,  toe  well-known  master  at 
Windsor,  sight  had  so  far  faded  as  to 
Mock  'he  way  '"  !l  coUese  '■""l''.lv 
ThG  next  best  thins  was  a  a  course  in 
the  Perkins'  Institute  for  the  blind,  at 
P.nstnn  When  he  entered  that  school 
he  had  sight  enoUg-h  to  light  his  way 
in  travelling  about  the  city.  But  tit- 
tle by  little  it  departed  and  left  him 
in   total  darkness. 

COMPENSATION. 
To  Charles  F.  Fraser  the  light  of  the 
day  w-ais  extinguished  by  the  loneh  of 
the  point  of  his  pocket  knife  Made  : 
but  the  loss  of  physical  sight  to  one 
boy  has  given  moral  and  intellectual 
light  -  to  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls. 
"What  wa's  the  sadness  of  the  loss  com-  j 
pared  With  the  gain  in  which 
the  giver  has  a  large  share  ?  Al-  | 
ready  a  large  number  of  helpless,  de- 
jected, dependent  creatures,  halve  been 
transformed  into  happy,  successful, 
independent  men  and  women.  And 
the  work  is  not  yet  done  !  It  in- 
creases   in    volume    year    by    year. 

Here    are    grand    results,    soul    thril- 
ling  cotoneissaltlionjs. 

Think    of    .the    families,    the    fathers, 
mothers,    brothers,    sisters    and    frifth'ds 
of   these   c'hildren    of   darkness  !       Who 
can  tell  the  joy  that  lias  coime  to  them 
by    the    work    of    Charles    Frederick  ?  | 
Thai  cut  in  the  eye,   less  in   size  than  , 
the  head  of  a    pin,   was  in  t'lie  govern-  j 
ment   of  infinite  wisdom,   the  external 
means  to  rich  results  which  will  shake 
like    Lebanon    through    a     happy    eter- 
nity. 

1  IT  CANNOT  BE  KNOWN 
and  it  would  be  folly  to  gmess  what 
has  been  the  compensation  to  Mr. 
Fraser  himself  in  hhis  mental  train- 
ing- and  enlargement  of  beatt.  Ap- 
parently,    this,     too,     has    'been     great. 

The  loss  of  sight  to  a  man  richly 
endowed  as  he  was  has  been  a  spur 
in  the  training  of  all  his  powers.  Be 
tins  as  it  may,  it  is  'Well  known  thai 
Mr.  Fraser  is  a  thoroughly  educated 
man  :  that  he  is  a,  man  of  exception-  i 
al  ability,  of  high  ideals  for  all  de- 
partments of  life.  ( 
TOOK  THE  SCHOOL  -  — m 
IN    ITS    INFANCY  I 

The  Murdoch  bequest  and  the  deep! 
interest  it  evoked  in  Halifax,  laid  the  \ 
foundation  of  the  school  for  the  blind.  | 
In  its  second  year  C.  F.  Fraser  was 
ens-aged  as  teacher.  He  and  Miss 
Moss  continued  the  work  of  instruct- 
ing' the  three  or  four  blind  pupils  cam- 
mitted  to  their  care.  But  before  the 
year  closed,  the  board  of  managers 
found  they  had  in  Mr.  Fraser  the 
promise  of  a  man  for  the  times.  All 
around  was  ignorance  and  indifference 
in  the  matter  of  educating  the  blind. 
Sentiments  perverted  and  un philoso- 
phical had  to  be  changed,  the  public 
mind  had  to  be  educated,  the  parents 
of  the  blind  had  to  be  taught  their 
duty  to  the  blind  children  and  also 
mP.de  to  believe  in  the  possibilities  in 
them  for  work,  its  pleasures  and  pro- 
fits. 

To  Mlis  gigantic  work  the  young  .man 
put  his  hand  twenty-five  years  ago. 
and  for  steady,  patient  constancy,  the 
sun  in  h'ils  course  seems  lio  be  a.  fit- 
ting analogy — never  in  a  hurry. 
never  stowing,  never  complaining, 
always  at  it,  working-  inch  by  inch 
'to  his  ideals.  Are  funds  to  be  ra's- 
ed.  parent  to  be  instructed, 
THE    PUBLIC  TO   BE 

ENLIGHTENED, 
increased  attendance  secured  to  the 
school,  a  literary  lecture  is  the  de- 
vice—the means  to  the  end.  ills 
paper  on  'The  Empire  Loyalists,"  and 
another  on  "The  Pyramids,"  were  in 
the  foreground.  They  succeeded 
grandly  on  their  own  merits  and  made 

I  known  the  ability  of  the  lecturer  :   but 

]  i '.    F.    Eraser's    ulterior    object    was    the 

;  success    of     the    school     for     the    blind. 

More   than   one  ibird  was  brought   down 

]   by     that     stone.         At     the     end     of      his 

lecture  tours  he  know  more  aboul    the 

blind    and    the    otostajoles    to    be    over- 

coinc   in   giving    tiie.io    their  xights  ami 

.jo. coin;'      up      ■         th'-m      a        bright      and 

jperous  future  if  the  pa.rewts^&TiGl 
the  public  generally  had  clearer  views 
and     wholesome    convictions    respecting 


1he    same    matters.        At    home    lii 

t  he    n  ort-    t  tia  t     ha      been    <■■■'•  i     befoi  c 

his  vim C  dui  y  a  nd   pi.     ioici:    .  This  ! 

to,     ill     adililn I     the     dlaoulll      r)l 

patience,    iiioi    ii  nd    in*,  enl  Ive    skill    In 
1 1  aching  t  he  ever  increat  Ing  numbi 
pupils, 

[MPROVED   METHODS 

OF  TEACHING. 
Added  to  t  Ills,  a  nol  her  mat  ti  t  hi 
aiwaj  .  i  a  •  ■■  i  hi  atte.nl ion.  The 
science  of  teaching  i he  Mind  wa  :  Ln  Us 
initial  stages  when  Mr.  Fraser  begwn 
his  life  work,  l  Ie  knew  ihcn,  as  he 
knows  now,  thai  tuoithing  bul  cast  Iron 
conservatism  would  admil  of  finality 
in  t  lie  :  1 1 1  ».j ■  ■  ■  t  -.  to  be  taug>hl  to  tha 
blind,  and  i  he  methods  of  teai  hln  . 
them.  I  fere  ""as  a  field  for  hi  i  i>-  • 
sight  and  taileul  in  testing  1 1 '"■-.'.  meth 
ni  5  a.nd  adding  new  subji  cts  to  t  hv 
curriculum.  By  persistently  exe 
ing  his  genius  aifong  th  so  lines  he 
has  easily  kepi  in  the  front  rank  of 
tno.se  in  the  world  Who  have  given 
that  attention  to  the  matter  of  train- 
ing in  the  blind  schools,  iii  this  march 
of  iinprov.  inuii  Mr.  Fraser  lias  kepi 
the  Halifax-  gmhoo-i  in  the  lead.  t-ie 
is  now  looked  upon  a.s  one  of  the 
advanced  loaders  in  this  branch  of 
public  eduoa i ion. 

ir  the  straight  line  system  was  in- 
ferior i"  the  poini  system  in  writing, 
he  was  one  of  the  first  to  see  it  and 
reduced,  "it,  to  practice.  Like  all  self- 
reliant   'men,    he   has    had    the    couraj 

of  .his  convictions  In  regaid  In  what 
literary  subjedts  and  branches  of  hand- 
icraft could  be  mastered  by  his  pu- 
pils. In  all  these  instances  Mr, 
Eraser  has  exhibited  remarkable  in- 
i.igiht  and  sound  judgment. 
PRACTICAL   LIFE  FOR 

THE    BLINDi 

it    is    a    common    sense    and    not      a 
I  Utopian   view    that   Mr.    Fraser   has   of  i 
;  the    education    for    the    blind. 

He  says  that  the  "mental  develop-  i 
of  the  blind  is  ill  no  sense  an  excep- 
tion to  that  of  all  individuals.  True, 
the  method  of  education  or  system  of 
training  employed  for  those  who  are 
deprived  of  sight  may  vary  in  many 
respects  from  those  in  use  in  our 
public  schools,  but  the  intellectual 
growth  of  the  blind  child  differs  in 
no  respect  from  thalt  of  a  child  blessed 
with  good  vision.  Some  persons  im- 
agine i  hat  those  who  arc  deprived  of 
sight  are  possessed  of 
[WONDERFUL    MENTAL 

FACDLTOBS, 
while  others  believe  that  their  limita- 
tion destine  the  'blind  to  occupy  a 
lower  plax'e  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment. To  me  the  truth  appears  t'> 
lie  between  these  extremes.  The  or- 
dinary blind  child  is  neither  abnorm-  ! 
ally  keen  nor  dull  of  intellect.  On  | 
the  contrary,  hi.s  faculties  are  simp- 
ly normal  ;  and,  given  the  educational  '■ 
advantages  to  which  the  nineteenth 
century  has  brought  to  those  who  are 
deprived  of  sight,  he  is  but  slightlv 
handicapped  in  the  intellectual  race", 
and  he  may  feel  certain  that  with  in- 
dustry and  application  he  may  win 
for  himself  a  fair  return  for  his  la- 
bors. To  the  blind  person  possessed 
of  special  ability  or  genius,  the  phy- 
sical ability  under  which  he  laibo-ra 
will  prove  no  great  obsta.de  to  his 
success.  From  the  ranks  of  those 
who  are  blind  there  will  no  doubt  from 
time  to  'time  stand  out  some  marked 
geniuses,  but  I  lie  great  majority  of 
the  blind  must  ibe  satisfied  to- dis- 
charge I  lie  evry  day  duties  of  life  as 
becomes  intelligent,  well  educated  men 
and  women  who  do  not  wish,  to  attract 
attention  to  iheir  Jack  of  vision,  but 
who  desire  Iheir  qualities  of  head  and 
liearl  to  be  judged  of  irrespective  of 
physical  blindness,  n  i.s  for  the  mak- 
ing of  such  men  and  women  that  this 
nohrM    has    been    established.'.' 

IDEALS  SO  TRUE  AND  HIGH 
and  standards  so  reasonable  are  in 
evidence  of  Mr.  Eraser's  rare  abilities 
and  practical  wisdom.  It  is  most  Im- 
portant that  the  public  should  have 
torreel  views  of  the  possibilities  for 
'be  blind  in  disehatging  the  active 
duti  s  Of  life.  What  can  they  do  af- 
ter thej  arc  educated  ?  is  am  Import- 
ant question.  This  depends  upon  the 
'  haracter  of  their  education.  Not 
Olllj  should  the  public  have  oori-c 
I  views    of    this    master,     but     the  blind 
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1     uid   enlisl     th  op. allies   <>: 

i  iji     public,    i  '  ;.■    matter    t  ■ 
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work    of   .dui 
the    blind    for    the    maritime    pro. 
and      ii  .  i  oundla  nd    «  ould    have    be<  n 
marred    for    all    timi 
inde    I,    would 
to  this   on.  am    work. 

When      Mr.      I-  his 

labors   inh    Halifax    the 
called   "!  he  a  ->  lam   for  the  Wind."    Hi 
ked   this  no  no-  as  a  misnomer.  T 
him   it  was  untrue,  g  and   un- 

iphilosophioal.        't  -  not 

i  npei-s,   or  d  pendents,   for  whom   th. 
asj  luni     should     b  i    provided.       The} 
were    citizens 
NO    LESS    VALUABLE 

TO    THE    COMMONWEALTH 
than    persons    who   enjoyed    sight.       If 
it   was    the    duty   of   the   state    to    pro 
vi't    education   for  those  who  had  eyes 
I  to    si"'    the    visible    world,    much    mor< 
was  il   Hie  duty  of  the  slap-  to  providi 
an    edoealion    r-n     those    who   labor   un 
der  .the  disadvantage  <- r  physical  blind 
ness.       They    did    not    need     asylums 

but      sch  noils. 

Rut     Mr.     Fraser    knew    thai     Rome 
was    not    built    in    a    day.         Mosl 
li'iil.     therefore,     has    he     b'-.-n     in     his 
;  work    of    revolutionizing    public 
;  men!     in    this    inal  It     was    i 

tial  thai  the  Wind  themselves  should 
have  correct  vievi  a  on  this  su  rj  i 
as  in  condition  them  for  thorough 
study  and  successful  labors  in 
life.  To  fee!  that  they  were  paup- 
ers, thai  they  were  dependent,  was  tc 
weak   n    ami    demoralize   them. 

HERE     WAS     A     FINE     FIELD 
for  Mr.  Fraser's  strong  personalty.  His 
'  le  i  r    views    ami    profound    i 
were     irresistible  Before     tl 

managing  the   school,   In   lectures    . 
all  over  the  country,  in  yearly  rej 
in    newspaper    and     magazin 
h°   made   known    his   views  and    en 
sized     thenx      by       forcible      title 

The  prevailing  opinions,  born  of  blind 
sympathy,  vanished  before  his  philo- 
sophical treatment  of  the  subject. 
The  prevalence  of  th»se  sentiments 
meant  more  thou  the  herteuing  o 
blind  themselves  ;  more  than  the 
changing  of  the  name  of  the  institu- 
tion from  an  asylum  to  that  of 
a  school.  The  success  of  this  view- 
carried  with  it  a  large  moR©}  respon- 
sibility. If  these  children  in  the  dark 
were  citizens  in  whom  were  large  pos- 
litles  for  usefulness,  then  ihe  state 
owed  them  the  same  debt  that  it  had 
already  acknowledgi 
with  eyes.  Mr.  Fraser  w  a 
and   persistent    in   urging  in  and  out  of 

sea.. .p     I  Ins    view    .;f     the    case. 

Here,  too,  were  over- 
come. Patience  was  ne.de.l  he> 
in  every  other  part  of  the  work.  F.ut 
success  came  at  last.  Now  the  in- 
stitution is  the  "the  school  Pot  the 
blind,"  and  it  is  incorporated  into  the 
public  system  of  fi  on  in  the 
province. 

JUDGED    BV    RESULTS. 
What     is     there     now     of     i- 
,-how  which  can   be  urged   in   justifica- 
tion of  settling   the  I   on   these  fun- 
damental principles?      With  what 
■D    done.  Mr.    Fraser   can   now    si 

ind  vindicate  hini- 
s  !f  for  the  measure;  he  has  propos- 
ed,    the    principles    he    has    a 

justify    the  gov- 
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ern-ment  in  what  has  been  done  for 
educating  .the  blind  in  the  four  colo- 
nies by   the  sea. 

in  1S92  twvnl y-eight  per  cent  of  the 
school  were  engaged  in  teaching  mil- 
pel''  cent  in  conducting  or 
l  in  concert  companies  ; 
cent  in  piano  forte  tun- 
ing ;  eight  per  cenit  in  manufactur- 
ing; twelve  per  cent  in  guvmg  in- 
struction in  or  working  at  trades  ; 
two  per  cenit  as  agents  ;  two  per  cent 
in  farm  work  ;  two  per  cent  in  lit- 
erary colleges  ;  and  twenty-two  per 
cent  residing  at  home,  many  of  them 
helping  in  household  work.  Twenty- 
five  per  cent  were  quarried  and  lived 
in  comfortable  'homes.  Three  had 
taken  advanced  courses  in  music  in 
Germany,  and  one  had  taken  a  B.  A. 
course  in  Acadia  college. 
MB.    FRASE'R    WAS    NEITHER 

WILD  NOR  UTOPIAN 
when  he  protested  against  haying  asy- 
lums for  the  blind.  A  free  educa- 
tion, such  as  is  offered  to  ail  who  have 
sight  was  their  right.  The  promise 
was  thaJt,  should  they  be  given  ad- 
vantage, they  would  be  found  in  the 
i  busy  line  of  the  world's  industry,  do- 
ing their  part  ;  and  true  to  the  pre- 
diction, there  they  are  to-day,  a  hap- 
py, independent  class  of  the  citizens 
of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
Prince  Edward  Island  and  Newfoiund- 
.  land,-  acquitting  themselves  nobly  as 
men  and  ■women  in  these  Sour  flour- 
ishing colonies.  The  reformed  views 
can  be  seen  in  their  effects  in  the 
school.  'That  lesson  of  self  reliance 
is  ever  sounding  in  their  ears.  It  has 
found  a  hearyt  response  in.  their  hearts. 
In  the  school,  in  the  .churches  and  on 
streets  they  bear  themselves  indepen- 
dently and  bravely.  This  makes  for 
manhood  and  womanhood.  Self-re- 
spect comes  of  self-reliance  and  am- 
bition and  purpose  follows.  All  these 
sentiments  vitalized  and  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Eraser  are  like  good  seed  in 
the  hearts  and  lives  of  the  pupils^ 
The  sowing  is  beautiful,  the  soil  is 
good  and  theharvestt  Is  abundant. 
COLLEGE  EXTENSION. 
Mr.  Eraser  has  worked  (most  suc- 
cessfully, although  under  great  dis- 
advantages, the  principles  of  college 
extension.  He  has  not  been  satis- 
fied with  inducing  the  greatest  pos- 
sible number  to  attend  the  school  and 
to  partake;  of  its  benefits1,  but  his 
thoughts  have  gone  out  to  those  who 
are  too  old,  and  those  who  are  too 
young  to  attend  . 

What,    has    been    done    for    them    has 
been     to    him    an    important    question. 
First  he  took  measues  to  asbeMtain  the 
names    and   residences    of   those  -whose 
blindness     came     on    after    they    were 
past   school    age.        By    eO'inmunicating 
with     this    class    they    have    been    in- 
spired   to    undertake     work    for    which 
they   regarded   themesel'Vee   utterly   di- 
they    regaded    themselves    utterly    dis- 
qualified.       Also    means    of    improving 
their  minds  have  been  suggested.       By 
adopting  the  'principles  enforced  in  the 
school    !to    the    circumstances    of    these 
at    home    in    darkness-,    much    help    has 
been  given  them.      They  have  been  en- 
couraged    to    rea.d    the    large-    type    of 
raised   letters    and    the    circulating   lib- 
rary   of    the    school    has    been    put    at 
their    disposal.        More     than     this    the 
parents    of   those   too   young-   to    attend 
the    school    have    been    instructed    how 
to   deal  with  these  little  ones,   and  bo 
prepare     theni    for    their    work    when 
old    enough    to-  attend    the    institution. 
The  graduates,   too,   have   been  helped 
by    the    circulating -library    and    by     a 
loan  fund  to   enable  ithem  to  make    a 
start   in    their    respective    departments 
of  handicraft.     In  carrying  out 
THESE    BENEVOLENT    SCHEMES, 
Mr    IFraser    found    that    Ithe     postage 
rate    almost   paralyzed   the   circulation 
of  the  library.      The  book  of  Genesis, 
sent   out  and   returned,    cost  over  nine 
dollars.       Here,   then,    was  'more    pub- 
lic   work  for   a    busy   man.       Appeals 
were  made  to  the  government  through 
friends     whose     .services     Mr.      Fraser 
enlisted   and  now  the   raised   letter  lit- 
witli    this    class    they    hive    been       !n- 
eratune  for  the  blind  goes  free  through 
the   post   offices   of  the    Dominion.     In 
this    matter   Canada   leads   the     world, 
and  Mr.  Eraser  leads  Canada. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  school  for 
the  blind  should  lead  in  the  matter  of 
manual    training  ;    and   yet   this  is   the 


fact.  Look  into  the  Halifax  school, 
and  what  is  there  seen  ?  There  is  the 
kindergarten  in  full  operation.  That 
division  of  pupils  is  a.n  interesting 
sight.  A  happier  and  more  enthus- 
iastic group  of  children  could  not  be 
found  in  any  school.  In  the  school 
hands  guided  independent  of  natural 
sight,  may  be  found  manufacturing! 
telephones,  dynamos  and  other  electri-l 
cal  appliances,  baskets,  brooms,  chair-1, 
bottoms,  mattresses,  brushes,  and  do-| 
ing-  plain  sewing,  fancy  work,  wool-j 
work,  working  sewing  and  knitting 
maichines,  putting  piano  fortes  in  tune, 
and  calling  sweet  music  from  their  key 
boards,  as  well  as  skilful  performances 
.  on  various  other  instruments  of  mu- 
sic—violin, cornet,  clarionette,  etc. 
i  The  literary  'curriculum,  too,  is  a 
large  one. 
THE  CHARACTER  OF 

THE  SCHOOL. 
Only  great  men  can  give  harmony, 
harmony  and  esprit  de  corps  to  an  in- 
stitution such  as  the  school  for  the 
blind  in  Halifax.  The  principles  on 
which  it  is  founded  and  conducted 
have  been  seen  to  be  sound  and  ac- 
cordant. Now  what  about  the  in- 
ternal economy  .and  general  morale  of 
the  institution?  The  pupils  come 
from  all  denominations.  To  keep  up 
internal  harmony  in  a  school  condi- 
tioned as  this  is,  requires  careful  and 
tactful      management.  When    it     is 

taken  into  account  that  the  institu- 
tion is  not  only  a  school  but  a  home  as 
well,  then  the  responsibilities  of  the 
superintendent  are  seen  to  be  of  the 
most  delicate  and  onerous  character. 
The  history  of  the  internal  manage- 
ment of  the  school  is  a  declaration  of 
Mr.  Fraser's  phenomenal  success.  To 
do  what  he  has  done  in  this  respect, 
has  taxed  his  keen  appreciation  of  re- 
ligious liberty  as  well  as  his 
INEXHAUSTIBLE  FUND 

OF  SYMPATHY, 
acting  as  he  has  not  only  as  teacher, 
as  father,  especially  to  the  little  beys 
and  girls  under  his  care.  With  all 
its  complexity  of  conditions  and  inter- 
ests, St  might  safely  be  affirmed  that; 
there  is  no,  private  family  in  the  coun-j 
try  whose  domestic  machinery  moves' 
more  harmoniously  and  where  free 
household  love  and  sympathy  are  'more 
lavish  and  enjoyable.  All  this  is  not 
secured  without  plain  and  tactful  and1 
patient  labors. 

Were  the  members  in  .attendance  as 
of  an  ordinary  family,  the  fine  domes- 
tic state  of  the  school  would  not  be, 
so  remarkable  ;  but  now  there  are  over1 
one  hundred  in  the  household--a  large; 
family,  indeed  ! 

more  frankly  and  more  heartily  than 
Mr.  Fraser,  himself,  that  he  has  de- 
voted co-laiborers  in  Mrs.  Fraser  and 
also  in  all  the  teachers  and  assistants, 
who  having  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
school  work  in  most  devoted  har- 
mony with   the  superintendent. 

Both  Mr.  Fraser  and  the  school  have 
been  most  fortunate  in  having  the  ser- 
vices of  a  lady  with  the  qualities  of 
RARE  AMIABILITY 

AND  CULTURE, 
aesthetic  and  literary,  possessed  by 
Mrs.  Fraser—qualities  so  persuasive 
that  they  are  felt  through  the  whole 
institution.  The  echoes  from  the  intel- 
lectual and  family  life  of  the  school 
are  heard  in  the  homes  of  the  pupils 
throughout  the  maritime  provinces  and 
Newfoundland.  Sweetness  and  light 
have  been  sown  broadcast  in  all  the 
land. 

Look  at  the  picture  :  Sydney  McDon- 
ald, of  New  Glasgow,  by  a  fall  on  the 
ice,  when  six  years  old,  lost  his  sight 
totally,  and  suffered  almost  the  total 
loss  of  his  hearing  and.  he  was  also 
partially  paralyzed  in  his  right  side. 
There  he  -stands,  holding  between  his 
teeth'  one  end  of  a  thin  piece  of  wood 
two  if.eet  long  and  one  inch  thick, 
and  C.  F.  Fraser  holding  the  other  end  i 
between  his  teeth.  What  is  the  sup- 
erintendent doing?  He  is  waking  up 
the  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  life  i 
of  a  boy  by  sending  sounds  through 
that  piece  of  'wood  from  his  own  mouth 
alone:  nerve  courses  Into  the  brain  of 
Sydney.  He  is  educating  him.  This 
Mr.  Fraser  says,  was  a  pleasure  to  him- 
self.      That  is  grand  work. 


ANGELS  MAY  LOOK 

ON  THAT  SCENE 
and  envy  C.  F.  Fraser  the  honor  he 
has  for  such  work,  -whose  fruits  will 
appear  not  only  on  earth  but- also  in 
heaven. 

Listen  to  William  Porter,  of  Fal- 
mouth, in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Fraser  :  "I 
used  to  sit  in  the  chimney  and  mourn 
my  loss  of  sight  ;  now  thanks  to  you 
and  the  institution,  I  am  living  a  busy 
active  life  and  haven't  time  to  think 
whether  I  can  or  cannot  see."  Gen- 
eralize that  till  hundreds  of  homes  are 
taken  in  and  estimate  the  advantages, 
estimate  the  joy!  Think  of  the  cup  -of 
cold  water  given  and  its  rewards  and 
then,  think  of  this  ! 

A  man  of  the  g;pts  and  strong  per-  ' 
sonalty  of  Mr.  Fraser,  centering  his 
srreat  work  for  all  these  provinces  by 
■the  sea,  in  Halifax,  and  carrying  it 
on  with  such  marked  ability  and  phe- 
nomenal success  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  easily  takes  the  plaice  of  one 
of  tftp.  twelve  men  who  have  put  the 
city  under  obligations  to  them  for  up- 
lifting influence  and  useful  work.  Mr. 
Fraser  has  had  the  co-operation  of 
some  of  the-  best  men  to  be  found  in 
Halifax— W.  C.  Silver,  J.  S.  Maclean, 
.T.  C.  Mackintosh.  George  Mitchell.  J. 
Y.  Payzant  and  others.  'To  his  credit 
be  it  said  that  he  has  never  been  slo-w 
to  acknowledge  all  this,  but  the  design 
of  this  pa.ner  is  to'  remind  the  public  of 
their   indebtedness   to   Mr.    Fraser. 
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THURSDAY.     AUGUST     31.     1899 


BLIND  PEOPLE  HOLD  MEETING 


Interesting  Session  of  the  Association  at 
Kansas  City 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Aug.  31— The  American  j 
Blind  People's  Higher  Education  and  Gen-  | 
eral  Improvement  Association  is  in  session 
at  the  Kansas  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Dele- 
gates from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  | 
are  attending.  E.  J.  Noland,  the  blind  law- 
yer of  Chicago,  is  a  leading  spirit.  Mrs. 
John  Gcens  of  Kansas  City,  the  president, 
called  the  session  to  order  and  read  her 
address.  It  was  written  with  the  blind 
man's  typewriter,  which  makes  elevated 
points  instead  of  letters.  She  fingered  the 
points  rapidly  and  read  what  she  had  to 
say  without  hesitation,  speaking  as  rapidly 
as  she  chose.  Then  a  man  rose  to  make 
a  motion.  Mrs.  Goens  could  n't  see  him, 
but  she  was  expected  to  recognize  him 
by  his  voice  and  call  his  name.  She  an- 
swered quickly:  "Mr.  Meyers."  It  was 
Mr.  Meyers. 

The  association  has  devoted  mort  of  its 
time  to  a  bill  which  Is  to  be  presented  at 
the  next  session  of  Congress,  asking  an 
appropriation  of  about  $50,000  annually 
to  give  deserving  blind  education  in  Stare 
universities. 


THE  AMERICAN 


Bund  People's  Higher  Education 


and 


GENERAL  IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION 


FIFTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 


TO  BE  HELD  AT 


KANSAS  CITY,  KANS.  AUG.  28,  29,  30,  31,  1899. 


A  full  attendance  of  members  and  friends  of  the  cause  solicited;  also  brief  papers,  suggestions  and  communications 
concerning'  needed  provision  for  the  higher  instruction  of  the  blind,  or  on  any  appropriate  topics  pertaining  to  the 
educational  or  general  welfare  of  the  blind  :  also  any  subscriptions  toward  a  fund  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  full 
and  prompt  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention,  etc. 

A.  M.  SHOTWELL,  Concord,  Mich., 

Chairman  Program  Committee. 


OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  1899. 


First  Vice  President  and  Acting  President— Mrs.  John  Goens  (formerly  Miss  L.  V.  Bloom),  1967  N.  Sixth  St.,  Kansas 

City,  Kansas. 
Second  Vice  President — Miss  L.  A.  Rook,  Everton,  Mo. 
Treasurer— Mrs.  Dr.  E.  W.  Smith  (Alice  D.  Smith),  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Recording  Secretary — Prof.  D.  Wallace  McGilL,  Leavenworth,  Kans. 
Corresponding  Secretary — Miss  Jennie  Caward,  Caney,  Kans. 
Official  Editor— Rev.  I.  A.  Wilson,  N.  Topeka,  Kans. 


Executive  Committee — The  above  named  officers. 

Program  Committee — A.  M.   Shotwell,  Chairman,   Concord,   Mich.;  Mrs.   Dr.   Smith,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.;  Rev.  I.  A. 

Wilson,  N.  Topeka,  Kans.;  and  Mr.  S.  W.  Ray,  Middletown,  Mo. 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Immediate  Action  as  to  Educational  Fund — A.  M.  Shotwell,  Chairman,  Concord. 

Mich.;  E.  J.  Nolan,  Attorney,  Room  31,  Times  Building,  Chicago,  111.;  S.  W.  Ray,  Attorney.  Middletown,  Mo. • 

and  Prof.  D.  W.  McGill,  Leavenworth,  Kans. 
Committee  on  Co-OperaTion  of  Fraternal  Orders— Mr.  H.  McElroy,  Chairman,  Ft.  Scott,  Kans.^Mr.  W.  Kelley. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.;  and  Mr.  S.  W.  Ray,  Middletown,  Mo. 
Committee  on  Co-Operation  of  Teachers  and  Educational  Associations — Miss  Louisa  E.  Litzsinger,  Chairman 

Windom,  Mo.;  Miss  L.  A.  Owens,  Snow,  Mo.;  and  Miss  L.  A.  Rook,  Everton,  Mo. 
Committee  on  Petitions  to  Congress— Mr.  S.  W.  Ray,  Chairman,  Middletown,  Mo.;  Rev.  I.  A.  Wilson.  N.  Topeka. 

Kans.;  and  Mr.  H.  McElroy,  Ft.  Scott,  Kans. 
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TENTATIVE  PROGRAM 

FOR  THE 

FIFTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

OF  THE 

A.  B.  P.  H.  E.  &  G.  I.  A., 

AT 

KANSAS  CITY,  KANS.,  AUG.  28-31,    1899. 

MONDAY,  AUG.  28,  1899. 
Conference  of  Officers  and  Committees: 
1.     Forenoon  (10  a.  m.)  Preliminary  Consultations  of  Separate  Committees: — Drafting  of  their  several  reports  and 

copies  or  synopses  of  their  specific  recommendations,  for  review  in  joint  conference. 
2  .  Monday  Afternoon,  Aug-.  28,  2  to  4:30  p.  m. — Joint  Conference  of  all  Officers  and  Committees:  Comparison  of 
their  several  recommendations,  and  discussion  of  suggestions  to  facilitate  their  consideration  in  the  Conven- 
tion proper  and  their  submission  to  the  nonattendant  voting  membership  for  ratification  or  rejection  of  the 
Convention's  action. 
3.  Monday  Evening,  7.  p.  m. — Separate  Consultations  of  Committees;  Final  Revision  and  Authentication  of 
"Reports;  Preparation  of  transcripts  or  synopses  for  convenience  of  reference  and  prompt  publication. 

TUESDAY,  AUG.  29,  1899. 
Forenoon  (9  a.  m.  to  12  m.)— Informal  Reception,  Introduction,  and  Registration  of  Members;  Payment  of  Annual 
Dues,  etc. 

TUESDAY,  AUG.  29,  2  TO  4:30  P.  M. 

FIRST   FORMAT,  SITTING   OF   THE   CONVENTION   PROPER. 

Presentation  of  Reports,  Communications,  Resolutions,  Etc. 

1.  Musical  and  Devotional  Exercises,  to  be  arranged  by  Program  Committee. 

2.  Announcements,  etc — Appointment  of  Committee  on  Rules  and  Resolutions,  Committee  on  Question-box,  etc. 

3.  Annual   Message   of   the  Acting  President  of  the  Association,  Mrs.  John  Goens  (formerly  Miss  L.  V.  Bloom), 

Kansas  City,  Kans. 

4.  Letters  of  regret  from  absent  members.     (Those  treating  of  topics  separately  provided  for  in  the  program,  to  be 

presented  later  under  their  appropriate  heads.) 

5.  Reading   and   Reference   of   Reports  of  Officers,  Committees,  and  Affiliated  Associations,  and  of  papers  on  the 

needs  of  the  several  offices  and  departments  of  the  organization,  by  Ex-President  Miss  E.  E.  Litzsinger,  of 
Windom,  Mo.,  on  "The  Condition  and  Needs  of  Our  Movement,"  and  by  the  Treasurer,  the  Recording  Secre- 
tary, the  Corresponding  Secretary,  the  Official  Editor,  the  Chairmen  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the 
Committee  on  Program,  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  an  Educational  Fund,  the  Three  Committees  on 
Co-operation:  [a)  of  Teachers  and  Teachers'  Associations,  (b)  of  Secret  Fraternities,  [c)  of  Congress,  and  by 
Representatives  of  Branch  Societies,  as  to  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  movement  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  respective  positions  or  departments,  etc. 

6.  Introduction  and  Reference  of  Resolutions. 

7.  Music,  to  be  arranged  by  the  Committee. 

CONSULTATIONS  OF  COMMITTEES,  6:30  TO  7:30  P.  M. 

(Especially  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Resolutions.) 

Note. — It  is  suggested  that  all  unofficial  propositions,  as  well  as  the  several  specific  recommendations  of  the 
officers,  branches,  and  committees,  should,  if  possible,  be  introduced  at  the  first  formal  sitting  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon, and  should  be  submitted  in  duplicate,  one  copy  written  in  ink  characters  in  readiness  for  use  as  printer's  copy; 
another  draft  written  in  some  well-known  tactile  system  of  point  characters  (Braille  or  N.  Y.  Point),  and  that  those 
relating  to  different  subjects  should  be  written  upon  separate  sheets  (each  bearing  the  mover's  name),  so  that 
those  relating  to  the  same  subjects  may  be  conveniently  compared  and  brought  up  together  for  consideration  and 
action  on  Wednesday. 

TUESDAY  EVENING  SITTING,  AUG.  29,  8  TO  9:30  P.  M. 

Public  Entertainment,  Musical  and  Eiterary;  Aims  of  the  Organization,  etc. 

1.  Instrumental  Music — Organ  voluntary — Karl  Goeble,  Cottleville,  Mo. 

2.  Invocation,  Singing,  etc. 

3.  Recitation — selected — Miss  L.  E.  Eitzsinger,  Windom,  Mo. 

4.  Piano  Solo — selected — Miss  Grace  M.  De  Fore,  Atlanta,  Kans. 

5.  Address  of  Welcome:     Objects  and  Policy  of  the  Association,  etc.,  Rev.  I.  A.  Wilson,  N.  Topeka,  Kans. 

6.  Brief  Responses  to  the  Address  of  Welcome.     (The  Chair  to  designate  members  present  for  this  purpose.) 

7.  Singing — "America."     The  audience  joining  with  the  Association. 

8.  Recitation — selected — Miss  Eva  P.  Jones,  Caney,  Kans. 

9.  Announcements,  Remarks,  and  Suggestions,  by  any  friend  present. 
10.     Music,  Vocal  or  Instrumental,  under  direction  of  Program  Committee. 

Adjournment,  to  be  followed  by  brief  informal  conference  if  time  permits. 
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WEDNESDAY,  AUG.  30,  1899. 

FORENOON  SITTING,  9  A.   M.  TO   12   M. 

Consideration  of  miscellaneous  subjects  and  action  thereon. 

1.  Opening-  Music  and  Devotional  Exercises. 

2.  Unfinished  Business  and  Report  of  Committee  on  Rules  and  Resolutions. 

3.  Tactile  Systems,  and  the  Want  of  Uniformity  of  Printing-  for  the  Blind: — 

(a)  Necessity  of  a  Uniform  Point  System  of  Writing  and  Printing.     General  Discussion,  to   be   opened    by 

Miss  Jennie  Caward,  of  Caney,  Kans.     All  extemporaneous  remarks  on  this  and  other  subjects  limited  to 
five-minute  speeches. 

(b)  The  need  of  line  type  to  supplement  the  use  of  a  uniform  point  system. — Paper,  Miss  Georgia  H.  Turner 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
{c)     Relative  Merits  of  the  Several  Point  Types.     Limited  general  discussion. 

(d)  Need  of  an  Apparatus  with  which  the  Operator  may  write  Braille  or  New  York  Point  Characters  at  will. 

Limited  discussion. 

(e)  The  Duty  of  Intelligent  Blind  Persons  to  Familiarize  Themselves  with  the  Principal  Point  Systems  used 

in  this  country.     Action  upon  reported  resolutions  in  relation  to  this  subject. 

4.  Needed  Periodicals  for  the  Blind. — Communications,  Resolutions,  and  Limited  Discussion. 

5.  Industrial  Homes  for  the  Blind. — Resolutions,  Communications,  and  Limited  Discussion. 

6.  Music,  Announcements,  etc. 
Consultations  of  Committees,  1:30  p.  m. 

WEDNESDAY   AFTERNOON   SITTING,   AUG.   30,   2  TO  4:30  P.   M. 

Policy  and  Methods  of  the  Association;  Kind  of  Public  Provision  for  Higher  Education  of  the  Blind  to  be  Sought; 
Agencies  to  be  Employed,  etc. 

1.  Singing — "To  the  Work" — the  Association. 

2.  Adoption  of  a  Definite  Policy.— Consideration  of  Papers,  Letters,  Official  Recommendations,  and  othsr  resolutions 

concerning  the  adoption  of  a  specific  policy  favorable  to  either:  (a)  The  Establishment  of  a  Special  National 
College  for  the  Blind.  (6)  The  College  Annex  Plan,  or  (c)  The  Creation  of  a  Scholarship  Fund  or  an 
equivalent  plan  of  pecuniary  aid  for  providing  higher  education  in  existing  universities,  colleges,  conserva- 
tories, and  other  reputable  seminaries  of  higher  learning. 

3.  Immediate  Action. — Consideration  of  Papers,  Letters,  Reports,  Resolutions,  etc.,  concerning  the  work,  organiza- 

tion, and  duties  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  authorized  to  qualify  themselves  to  raise  and  administer  a  fund 
for  the  higher  education  of  the  blind. 

4.  Co-operation. — Consideration  of  Reports,  Communications,  and  Resolutions  concerning-  the  work  of  Committees 

on  the  Co-operation  of  Teachers,  of  fraternal  organizations,  and  of  Congress  in  promoting  the  objects  of  this 
Association;  and  the  continuance  of  such  efforts  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  or 
otherwise. 

5.  Consideration  of  Remaining  Recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Resolutions. 

6.  Suggestions,  Announcements,  Collection  of  Queries  for  Evening  Question-box  Exercise,  Music,  etc. 
Consultation  of  Committees,  6:30  to  7:30  p.  m.     (Especially  Committee  on  Question-box.) 

WEDNESDAY   EVENING  SITTING,   AUG.   30,   8  TO  9:30  P.   M. 

Unfinished  Business,  Question-box,  and  miscellaneous  exercises. 

1.  Music,  Instrumental  or  Vocal,  to  be  arranged  by  Program  Committee. 

2.  Address — "The  Journey  of  Life"— Mr.  B.  E.  West,  Lineville,  Iowa. 

3.  Paper — "Should  Politics  Control  State  Institutions?" — Miss  Eva  P.  Jones,  Caney,  Kans. 

4.  Unfinished  Business. — Publication  of  Proceedings,  Constitution,  Roll,  etc.;   Remaining  Communications,  Reso- 

lutions, etc. 
3.     Question-box. — Queries  in  Braille  or  New  York  Point  writing  to  be  read  by  members  of  the  Special  Committee 
and  answered  by  the  persons  addressed,  if  present,  or  by  persons  designated  for  that  purpose  by  the  Committee 
or  the  Chair. 

6.  Announcements,  Suggestions,  and  brief  remarks  by  any  member  or  visitor  present. 

7.  Music,  Vocal  or  Instrumental. 

Consultation  of  Committees  at  close  of  Wednesday  evening  sitting  for  completion  of  necessary  supplementary 
reports,  etc. 

THURSDAY,  AUG.  3l,  1899. 

FORENOON  SITTING,  9  A.  M.  TO   12  M. 

Arrangements  pertaining  to  the  V.  B.;  unfinished  and  miscellaneous  business. 

1.  Music,  Devotional  and  Literary  Exercises,  to  be  arranged  by  the  Committee. 

2.  Unfinished  Business. 

3.  Supplementary  reports,  and  action  thereon. 

4.  Selection  of  members  to  prepare  arguments  or  explanations  for  insertion  in  the  voting  bulletin,  for  and  against 

the  several  questions  to  be  voted  upon  by  mail  by  the  active  membership  of  the  association,  who,  b}-  reason  of 
absence  or  other  preventing  cause,  may  have  failed  to  vote  thereon  in  convention. 

5.  Volunteer  Musical  and  Literary  Exercises,  etc. 
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THURSDAY  AFTERNOON  SITTING,  AUG.  3l,  2  TO  4:30  P.  M. 

Nominations,  Balloting,  Round  Table,  etc. 

1.  Music,  under  direction  of  Committee. 

2.  Unfinished  Business,  Completion  of  Registration,  etc. 

3.  Nominations:     (a)  For  next  place  of  meeting,  and  (b)  for  elective  offices. 

4.  Recess  (IS  minutes)  for  preparation  of  ballots,  etc. 

5.  Balloting  on  next  place  of  meeting  and  on  nominees  for  office. 

6.  Round  Table — Miscellaneous  Brief  Discussions,  Remarks  and  Suggestions  by  any  member,  or  friend  of  the  cause 

in  attendance.     Announcements,  etc. 

7.  Singing — "  Sweet  Rest  at  Home,"  the  Association. 

8.  Pinal  adjournment,  4:30  p.  m. 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  CONFERENCE  OF  OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES,  6:30  TO  8  P.  M. 

Planning  for  the  year's  campaign;  subdivision  of  the  work;  consideration  of  questions  of  ways  and  means;  steps 
relating  to  incorporation,  etc.  Meeting  of  executive  committee  to  include  the  retiring  members  (if  any)  and  the 
several  candidates  nominated  for  elective  offices. 

Por  Program  Committee, 

Concord,  Mich.,  July  4,  1899.  A.  M.  SHOTWELE,  Chairman. 


EXPLANATIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 


N.  B. — The  foregoing  program  is  tentative  merely,  and  subject  to  amendment  by  the  committee,  or  later  by  the 
convention  proper.  But,  since  the  important  practical  measures  to  occupy  chief  attention  at  this  annual  conference 
when  well  advanced  toward  final  determination,  cannot  readily  give  place  to  new  and  unannounced  subjects,  it  is 
exceedingly  desirable  that  all  practical  suggestions,  recommendations  and  resolutions  shall  be  presented  as  early  in 
the  session  as  possible,  so  that  they  may  be  compared  with  other  similar  propositions,  and  be  duly  considered  under 
appropriate  heads. 

It  appears  to  be  the  general  wish  of  the  members  that  the  work  of  the  association  this  year  should  be  mostly  of  a 
parliamentary  and  business  nature.  Some  of  the  questions  proposed  for  treatment  at  the  day  sittings,  though  im- 
portant, are  largely  technical  in  character,  and  of  interest  chiefly  to  the  blind  themselves  and  their  instructors.  But 
all  friends  of  the  movement  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  the  several  sittings,  and  the  general  public  will  be  espec- 
ially welcome  at  the  exercises  on  Tuesday  evening. 

All  members  are  respectfully  requested  to  advise  the  program  committee  as  to  their  intentions  with  reference  to 
attending  the  convention,  and  are  urged  to  come  early  and  to  remain  through  all  the  several  sittings  of  the  conven- 
tion, participating  freely  in  the  deliberations.  All  members  in  attendance  should  promptly  register  their  names  and 
addresses  preferably  in  some  familiar  tactile  point  system  of  writing;  and  all  should,  if  practicable,  bring  writing 
appliances  for  use  in  the  preparation  of  resolutions,  reports,  ballots,  enrollment  slips,  queries  for  the  question-box 
etc.  Each  registering  member  and  every  correspondent  familiar  with  any  tactile  point  system  of  writing  and  printino- 
is  requested  to  state  the  system  or  systems  which  each  is  able  to  read  and  to  write,  in  order  that  accurate  indications 
of  the  same  may  appear  in  the  next  published  membership  roll  of  the  association. 

All  earnest  friends  of  the  effort  to  place  the  means  of  higher  education  within  the  reach  of  worthy  blind  students 
are  cordially  requested  to  hand  or  send  at  once  to  the  secretary  their  applications  for  either  active  or  honorary  mem- 
bership in  the  Association — minimum  membership  fee,  $1.00— and  thus  to  assist  in  giving  to  this  philanthropic  move- 
ment the  moral,  intellectual  and  financial  aid  and  encouragement  which  it  so  richly  deserves. 

Since  the  action  of  the  convention  on  all  general  questions  must  be  afterward  submitted  to  the  remaining  active 
members  of  the  association  for  ratification  or  rejection  by  mail,  it  is  highly  important  that  they  should  have  an  early 
opportunity  to  inform  themselves  as  to  the  practical  measures  or  propositions  considered,  the  views  presented,  and 
the  action  taken  at  the  convention,  and  as  no  funds  are  available  for  this  purpose,  and  as  this  can  be  only  meagerly 
and  tardily  done  through  the  constitutional  voting  bulletin,  all  interested  persons  should  at  once  kindly  advise  the 
committee  of  their  wish  to  procure  one  or  more  copies  of  the  proposed  special  bulletin — -at  fifteen  cents  per  copy — to  be 
issued  early  in  September,  under  the  supervision  of  the  official  editor,  and  to  contain  as  full  a  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  association  as  the  subscriptions  to  the  fund  for  such  publication  will  permit.  Donations  to  this  fund  and 
to  the  general  expense  fund  of  the  association  are  earnestly  solicited. 

Communications  from  absent  members,  as  well  as  the  several  papers,  reports,  resolutions  and  other  statements  pre- 
sented by  persons  in  attendance,  should  be  accompanied  by  carefully  written  copies,  abstracts,  synopses,  or  short 
notices  of  the  same,  satisfactory  to  their  respective  writers,  for  the  prompt  publication  of  which  it  is  hoped  the  sev- 
eral authors  or  movers  will  cheerfully  signify  their  willingness  to  contribute  the  necessary  sums  of  money,  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  twenty- five  cents  per  hundred  words  or  fraction  thereof.  It  is  feared  that  comparatively  little  weight 
or  influence  can  be  given  to  any  suggestion  or  composition, 'whatever  its  intrinsic  value,  which  cannot  be  thus  echoed, 
at  least  in  substance,  to  the  interested  but  unavoidably  absent  membership,  and  made  a  part  of  the  permanent  liter- 
ature of  the  subject;  and  it  is  believed  that  any  member  having  an  important  thought  to  suggest  can  surely,  and 
will  cheerfully,  provide  for  the  insertion  in  the  special  bulletin,  of  at  least  a  brief  mention  of  the  same  (estimated  cost 
of  setting  up  and  printing  a  notice  of  one  hundred  words  or  less,  25  cents),  but  the  committee  can  only  recommend,  it 
does  not  assume  to  legislate  for  the  association. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  tactile-print  question  and  other  miscellaneous  subjects  named  for  limited  discussion  at 
the  sittings  of  Wednesday  morning  and  Wednesday  evening  will  be  permitted  to  divert  chief  attention  from  matters 
more  directly  pertaining  to  the  practical  promotion  of  the  higher  education  of  the  blind  or  the  welfare  of  the 
association. 

A.  M.  SHOTWELE,  Chairman  of  Program  Committee, 

Concord,  Mich. 
Address,  during  scholastic  year,  School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing,  Mich. 
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WILL  MAKE  BLIND   SEE. 

"lie  Russian  electrician,  Paul  Stiens,  is  now  in  Lon- 
n,  and  he  is  exhibiting  an    invention    by    which    he 
dims  he  can  restore  sight  to  the  blind,    and    even    to 
oliose  who  were  born  blind. 

Steins'  idea  as  described  by  him  to  a  correspondent, 
is  to  supply  a  substitute  for  the  lens  of  the  eye  by  the 
aid  of  electricity.  "Immediately  the  appartus  is 
brought  into  contact  with  the  body  of  the  individual 
operated  upon,"  said  he,  "as  in  the  camera,  it  focuses 
the  rays  of  light  from  the  brain,  and  sight  is  given. 
Objects  are  clearly  seen.  They  are  not  inverted,  but 
appear  in  their  proper  form.  My  apparatus  simply 
constitutes  a  substitute  for  the  lens  of  the  eye." 

Experiments  tried  on  the  correspondent  seemed  to 
bear  out  Steins'  statements.  He  claims  also  that  his 
invention  will  enable  the  deaf  to  hear  perfectly. 

"You  know,"  he  said,  "that  even  though  the  drum 
or  tympanic  membrane  is  at  fault,  if  the  small  bones 
called  the  incusmalleus  and  stapes  are  present,  a  man 
is  enabled  to  hear  by  means  of  a  plug  which  is  put  in 
his  right  ear.  '  In  fact,  such  a  plug  is  called  a  false 
drum.  Now,  with  the  aid  of  my  apparatus,  when  the 
membrane  and  bones  are  at  fault,  hearing  is  given  by 
application  of  my  apparatus  to  the  surface  of  the  body. 
The  body  is  a  gooc1  conductor  of  the  electric  current 
nd  when  the  apparatus  is  in  use  a  man  wishing  to  talk 
to  a  deaf  person  speaks  into  the  apparatus. 

"The  voice  vibrations  are  thus  carried  through  it   to 
„iie  person  spoken  to,  thence  by  his  nerves  to  the  reso- 
nating chambers  and  along  the  eustachian  tubes  to  the 
1  auditory  nerves,  which  convey  the  sound  to  the  center 
of  hearing  in  the  brain." 

Asked  what  happened  when  the  auditory  nerve  was 
at  fault,  Mr.  Stein  said  another  nerve  would  gradually 
be  educated  to  take  its  place. — Tacoma  Ledger. 
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THROUGH   NIGHT 

TO  LIGHT 


THE    MEANING   OF    LIVING    BEGINS    TO 

dawn  uhon  her  stNses. 


HER  LOVE  OF  MUSIC    GRATIFIED 


Through  the  Sense  of  Vibration— The    Anti- 
thesis of  Helen  Keller,  Being  Practi- 
cal Battier  Than  Poetic,  But  Her 
Twin  in  fc  oodness  and 
Sweetness. 


At  the  commencement  exercises  of 
the  Northampton  school  for  the  deaf, 
last  June,  there  was  introduced  to  tha 
teachers  of  that  institution  a  product 
of  the  western  system  of  deaf-blind 
education,  who  made  a  profound  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  the  instruct- 
ors and  visitors. 

It  may  not  be  strictly  correct  to  say 
a  product  of  the  "western  system  of 
education  for  the  deaf-blind,"  for  Lin- 
nie  Haguewood,  although  a  pupil  of 
the  Vinton,  la.,  college  for  the  blind,  is 
really  the  product  of  Miss  Dora  Don- 
ald's loving  and  devoted  work. 

About  twenty  years  ago  a  little  girl 
baby,  who  waB  born  in  a  distant  west- 
ern state  was,  at  the  age  of  19  months, 
stricken  with  an  illness  that  resulted 
in  the  total  loss  of  the  senses  of  sight 
and  sound. 

It  seems  a  coincidence  that  in  the 
same  year  and  at  almost  the  same  time 
the  little  girl  of  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  who 
has  since  become  famous  as  Helen  Kel- 
ler, suffered  precisely  the  same  loss. 

Both  children  had  much,  perhaps, 
the  same  experience.  Each  one,  no 
doubt,  wondered  in  her  baby  way,  why 
the  night  was  so  long  and  why  day, 
with  its  familiar  sights  and  sounds,  did 
not  come. 

Each  one  grew  accustomed  at  last  to 
the  darkness  and  silence,  till  the  mem- 
ory of  laughter  and  sunshine  and  moth- 
er's voice  and  smile  faded  away  in  the 
blackness  and  stillness  of  the  dragging 
years. 

At  7  years  of  age  Helen  Keller's  de- 
livery came  in  the  form  of  Miss  Sulli- 
van, her  teacher.  Poor  little  Linnie 
Haguewood  was  14  before  the  meaning 
of  living  dawned  upon  her  dumbed  and 
darkened  senses. 

At  14,  the  age  when  most  girls  are 
blossoming  into  womanhood,  this  little 
western  girl  was  almost  helpless,  phys- 
ically, mentally  and  morally.  She 
could  scarcely  walk  and  knew  only 
about  300  words.  Even  then  the  practi- 
cal, mechanical  side  of  the  character 
manifested  itself,  for  she  could  use  her 
long,  shapely  fingers  in  knitting,  sew- 
ing and  crocheting. 

But  these  few  things  were  a  pitiful 
sum  total  of  a  girl's  life.  In  the 
college  for  the  blind,  at  Viuton,  friends 
gave  her  all  the  spare  moments  they 
could,  and  every  effort  was  made  to 
develop  and  strengthen  the  dormant 
capacities  of  the  imprisoned  mind  soul 
of  the  unfortunate  child.  But  the 
years  of  dark  emptiness  had  enervated 
body  as  well  as  soul  and  the  inertia 
that  seemed  to  encompass  the  girl  was 
the  most  difficult  obstacle  in  the  way 
toward  instruction. 

Possibly  Linnie  would  have  gone  on 
groping  her  way  through  life  as  she 
groped  through  the  halls  of  Vinton  col- 
lege had  not  a  powerful  friend  risen  up 
to  champion  her  cause  in  the  person  of 
Bernard  Murphy,  the  editor  of  the  Vin- 
ton Eagle. 

To  editors  and  newspaper  men  all 
over  the  country  it  must  be  a  matter  of 
pride  that  it  was  one  of  their  guild  who 
stepped  forward  to  this  girl's  rescue. 
Mr.  Murphy  became  convinced  that 
Linnie  Haguewood  could  be  taught, 
under  certain  conditions,  the  first   and 
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most  important  being  a  special  teacher,! 
who  would  devote   her   whole  time  to  I 
the  task  of  opening  avenues  of  com- 
munication between  the  deaf,  blind  and 
dumb  girl  and  the  outside  world. 

But  there  was  no  money  with  which 
to  secure  such  a  teacher.  Mr.  Murphy 
knew  what  effort  would  do,  and  went 
to  work  to  collect  a  sum  sufficient  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  a  teacher,  and 
after  a  short  period  was  rewarded  by 
success.  Miss  Dora  Donald,  who  was 
at  that  time  a  teacher  in  the  kinder- 
garten of  the  Vinton  college  for  the 
blind,  was  selected  as  Linnie's  teacher, 
and  the  almost  marvelous  work   she 

has  wrought  with  her  pupil  proves  the! 
wisdom  of  this  choice. 

In  September  of  1895  their  real  work 
began   for  very  little  advance  had  been 
made  during  the  two  years   at  college 
in   the    kindergarten     department    of 
which  Linnie  Pad  been  a  pupil 

Before  entering  the  kindergarten 
the  gn-wa9  almost  absolutely  ignorant. 
Most  of  the  14  years  of  her  life  had 
been  spent  in  eating,  sleeping  and  sit- 
ting still.  A  deaf  gentleman  who  had 
accidentally  met  her  had  taught  her 
the  manual  alphabet,  and  she  could 
spell  almost  300  words. 

The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  strength 
'    wakened    body.     Slowly  she 
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gained  the  control  of  her  muscles  and 
limbs,  until  she  could  stand  on  one  foot 
There  was  something  infinitely  pathe- 
tic in  the  girl's   words  to  her  teacher 

St D  ShS  had  ^  l88t  accomPli8hed  the 

it  was  the  vitaT  moment  when  en- 
couragement was  to  be  the  all-powerful 
talisman,  and  wise  Miss  Donald  knew 
this.  She  had  stood  on  one  foot;  she 
could  stand  on  two  feet.  Then  came 
the  first  slow,  painful  steps  falteringly 
taken  at  first,  then  joyfully,  then  firm- 
ly- 

Today  the  blind   girl   can   follow   a 
number  of  complicated  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises, and  is  healthy  and  strong     It 
was  hard  to  arouse  the  musclar  action 
of  the  inert  body,  but  it  was  much  more 
difficult  to  awaken  the  mental  activity 
The  deadening  influence  of  their  long 
black  years  of  silence  are  not  yet  utter- 
ly shaken  off.    The  girl  has  had  and 
still  has  a  struggle  to  conquer  the  des- 
ire to  yield  to  the  old  feeling  of  help- 
lessness  and  indifference,    but  she    is 
brave.     "I  must  try,"  she  says   over 
and  over,  and  there  is  a   world  of  pa- 
thos in  her  face  when  she  speaks  of  this 
old,  helpless   feeling  as  her  "tempter" 
-a   world  of  pathos,   but  there  is   a 
gleam  of  hope  there,  too.  for  she   has 
recognized  the  need  of  self  effort 

Mr.  Wade  of  Oakmont,  Penn,  who 
has  been  the  friend  of  the  deaf- blind 
all  over  the  country,  and  whose  bene- 
factions have  brightened  so  many  of 
those  darkened  lives,  has  been  kind 
enough  to  give  many  points  of  interest 
concerning  his  "girl  friend  Linnie"  to 
the  writer  of  this  article,  and  it  is  due 
to  him  that  Linnie  has  been  able  to 
absorb  some  of  the  benefits  of  the  out- 
side contact  of  travel. 

Although  the  antithesis  of  Helen 
Keller,  to  whom  she  is  a  twin  in  good- 
ness and   in   suffering   Linnie   Hague- 


wood  possesses  certain  gifts  which 
may  count  as  much  in  life  as  the 
poetic  faculty  and  the  imaginative 
temperament  which  afford  such  keen 
intellectual  enjoyment  to  Helen  Kel- 
ler. Linnie  cannot  feel  go  much  men- 
tally perhaps,  but  she  can  do  a  great 
many  things. 

Her  sewing,  for  example,  is  especial- 
ly neat  and  exact,  and  the  visitors  at 
Northampton  were  more  than  ever  in- 
terested in  the  attractive  figure  of  the 
girls  when  it  was  learned  that  she 
made  most  of  the  dainty  gowns  she 
wore  with  her  own  clever  fingers. 

This  dexterity  of  her  fingers  is  one 
of  the  compensations  given  the  blind 
but  it  is  very  remarkably  developed  in 
this  particular  instance.  Ordinary 
normal  school  girls  are  commended  for 
making  their  own  dresses,  but  here  iB 
a  blind  deaf  schoolgirl  who  sews,  em- 
broiders, works  beautiful  buttonholes, 
trims  bonnets  and  hats  and  is  an  ex- 
pert oars-woman. 

It  seems  almost  absurd,  but  it  is  true, 
that  in  one  afternoon  she  was   as   skil- 1 
I  ful  with  oars  as  those  those  who  have  I 
jhad    a   year's   practice.     This   ability' 
\  to  do  is  very  remarkable,  in  the  case  of 
the    deaf-blind,     who    are     naturally 
I  timid  after  so  long  a  period  of  inactivi- 
ty and  dependence  upon  others. 

Another  trait  of  this  particular, 
young  lady  is  her  way  of  holding  a' 
sort  of  "court  of  inquiry"  om  all  in- 
formation she  receives.  If  the  new 
facts  appeal  to  her  as  useful,  she  tucks 
them  away  in  her  brain  for  future  re- 
ference; if  not,  she  methodically  pro- 
ceeds to  forget  them. 

This  is  not  always  a  wise  course,  asi 
[  she  is  not  yet  quite  fit  to  decide  as  to 
the  usefulness  or  uselessness  of  certain 
facts,  but  it  reveals  the  trait  of  deci- 
sion and  the  inherent  capacity  for 
judgement. 

Like  almost  all  deaf-blind  persons, 
Linnie  has  a  remarkable  sense  of  smell.' 
It  was  while  at  the  deaf  school  in 
Sioux  Falls,  S  D,  that  an  amusing  in- 
stance of  this  power  of  recognizing 
various  odors,  imperceptible  to  others" 
was  shown.  She  went  to  her  bath  one 
|  day,  taking  her  own  towels   with  her 


Leaving  the  bath  room  for  a  Inoment,  [ 
the  maid  came  in,  and,  by  mistake, 
took  away  Linnie's  towels,  leaving 
some  of  the  school  towels  in  their  place- 
When  Linnie  came  back  she  make  a 
great  fuss  about  the  towels,  saying 
she  must  have  her  own.  Mrs  Simpson, 
the  mistress  of  the  school,  was  called, 
and,  upon  her  demand  for  "my  towels, 
gave  the  girl  some  of  the  stock  there. 
But  these  were  declined.  Mrs  Simpson 
was  greatly  distrlssed,  fearing  that  it 
might  be  supposed  that  soiled  towels 
had  been  given  the  fastidious  young- 
lady  ,  but  Mi6s  Donald,  who  divined  the 
situation,  called  the  maid,  ordered  all 
of  the  towels  to  be  brought  back,  and 
bade  Linnie  select  her  own.  All  of 
these  towels  were  identical  in  appear- 
ance, and  had  just  come  in  from  the 
laundry,  but  Linnie  knew  by  some  sub- 
tle difference  of  odor  which  were  her 
own,  and  one  by  one  accepted  or 
rejected  them  after  smelling  them. 
In  the  same  manner  she  is  able  to 
recognize  friends    and  acquaintances.  | 


The"  girl's  fastidiousness  greatly 
interfered  with  her  lessons  in  articul- 
tion  for  a  time,  as  she  was  averse  to  put- 
ting her  delicate  fingers  into  her  teach- 
er's mouth,  which  was  a  necessary 
method  of  learning  accurately  the  posi- 
tion of  the  lips,  tongue  and  teeth  when 
emitting  the  sounds  of  tb  e  vowels,  cor  .  ft- 
nants  and  dipthongs.  But  the  plcuck 
and  the  determination  of  the  girl  con- 
quered these  aversions,  and  she  learned 
to  articulate  finally,  and  became  V3ry 
much  delighted  when  she  discovered 
that  she  could  recite  directly  in  her 
classes  without  the  aid  of  an  interpre- 
ter. 

Perhaps  the  key-note  of  the  success 
of  Miss  Donald's  method  (for  aside  from 
having  been  a  kindergarten  teacher 
for  the  blind,  Linnie's  teacher  has  had 
no  training  for  teaching  the  deaf- blind) 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  girl  has  been 
made  to  rely  upon  herself  to  some  ex- 
tent.    Miss  Donald's  own  words  are  an 

enitome  of  her  methods: 

"I  find  it  better  for  hoii  ui'us  tohft*£ 

regular  hours  for  hard  work,  and  hours 
when  we  do  not  come  in  contact  at  all. 
We  were  growing  so  much  like  on* 
mmd  that  I  feared  Liru  .  •  would  lose 
her  own  individuality  and  become  my 
second  self.  I  do  not  want  that,  for 
Linnie  has  a  strong  character.  I  want 
it  to  follow  out  its  own  plan.  Now,  I 
advise  how  her  time  shall  be  spent  out- 
side the  class-room,  help  her  when  she 
comes  for  help  and  show  her  where  she 
might  have  done  better,  but  let  her 
feel  that  she  is  living  according  to  the 
impulse  within  her  and  not  as  I  would 
have  her  live." 

Although  in  the  case  of  Linnie 
Haguewood  practical  ability  and  me 
chanical  talent  and  sensitiveness  seem 
to  be  the  predominating  traits,  she  is 
gradually  developing  imagination,  as 
the  following  extract  from  one  of  her 
letters  shows.  In  speaking  of  some 
books  that  were  sent  her,  she  says: 

"Another  story  is  about  a  boat.  I 
have  read  it,  and  it  makes  me  think  of 
the  little  waves  in  the  lagoon  at  the  ex- 
position in  Omaha.  The  little  waves 
will  be  happy  when  the  weather  is 
pleasant.  They  are  frozen  now.  I  am 
very  sorry  for  them,  but  the  warm  sun 
will  shine  again  soon  and  make  them 
melt.  Then  they  can  creep  around  the 
boats  and  whisper  to  the  happy  people 
in  the  boats.  I  am  always  happy  when 
I  am  in  a  boat  on  the  water." 

Her  child-wise  simplicity  of  faith  in 
God's  loving  kindness,  and  in  that  life 
beyond  the  grave,  is  touchingly  and 
quaintly  expressed  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend  who  had  recently  lost  his  daugh- 
ter. 

"Dear  Mr.  Simpson,"  she  wrote,  "did 
your  daughter  go  to  heaven  when  she 
died?    Are  you  very  sorry  about  it?" 

And  then  she  adds,  naively: 

"God  took  your  daughter  to  heaven, 
and  made  her  all  right." 

With  a  delicacy  of  perception  that  is 
almost  marvelous  she  can  distinguish 
different  tunes  by  their  vibrations,  and 
when  learning  on  an  organ  one  day, 
her  teacher  translated  the  verses  of 
the  anthem,  "All  Jubilant  with  Song;" 
she  responded,  "I  also  am  jubilant," 
showing  that  she  had  caught  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  music. — Boston  Sunday 
Globe. 
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Editor  Colorado  Index: — 

The  account  of  Linnie  that 
you  republish  from  The  Bnstori 
Globe,  (written  by  Miss  Paul- 
ine Carrington  Bouve)  is  un- 
usually accurate,  there  being 
but  one  error  in  it,  something 
very  exceptional  in  my  experi- 
ence of  such  articles. 

This  one  error  is  rather  im- 
portant however,  and  certainly 
Miss  Donald  has  cause  to  ob- 
ject. The  mention  of  Linnie's 
matter-of-fact  way  of  holding 
enquiry  over  all  knowledge 
gained,  and  putting  away  all 
she  deemed  of  practical  use 
and  deliberately  proceeding  to 
forget  what  she  concluded  was 
of  no  use  to  her,  should  have 
been  in  the  past  tense  and  not 
j  in  the  present,  for  certainly 
Miss  Donald  would  and  did; 
correct  that  original  idea  as 
soon  as  it  came  to  her  know- 
ledge. 

However,  the  mention  capit- 
ally illustrates  Linnie's  exceed- 
ingly practical  habits  of 
thought.  If  a  thing  or  bit  of 
knowledge  obtained,  does  not 
strike  her  as  serviceable,  she 
takes  no  interest  in  it;  for  in- 
stance, she  does  not  like  histo^, 
saying  "It  is  all  about  such  old 
and  gone  people."  She  reasons 
out  that  these  old  people  can 
be  of  no  use  to  her  nor  she  to 
them.  Therefore  there  is  no 
use  wasting  time  learning 
about  them. 

The  two  girls,  Linnie  and 
Helen,  afford  a  most  interest- 
ing study  in  their  comparison, 
Linnie  intensely  practical  and 
of  excellent  judgement,  the 
making  of  a  good  business  wo- 
man; Helen  most  highly  imag- 
inative and  poetic,  living  in  an 
atmosphere  of  books.  Which 
has  the  better  prospects  of  a 
life  of  usefulness  and  happi- 
ness? Much  as  I  am  attached 
to  Helen,  I  cannot  but  feel  that 
Linnie's  prospects  in  this  line 
are  the  most  promising. 
Yours  Truly, 

W.  Wade. 
Oakmont,  Pa.,  Oct.  4,  l&t  9. 
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SPEAKING  THROUGH  TOUCH. 

Twelve  months  and  more  ago  began 
the  wonderful  effort  to  create  intelli- 
gent expression  in  a  person  bereft  of 
three  senses  and  thus  to  establish  com- 
munication with  the  outside  world. 
Maude  Safford  had  reached  her  major- 
ity, blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  when  so  tar- 
dily the  State  of  Ohio  determined  to 
try  in  a  measure  to  remedy  the  sad 
havoc  resultant  from  Nature's  perverse 
dispensation.  Under  the  conditions, 
the  experiment  was  most  uncertain  of 
sucoess,  yet  the  progress  of  a  year 
proveB  that  the  task  of  the  teacher, 
Miss  Buckles,  is  by  no  means  an  impos- 
sible one. 

A  recent  visit  to  the  home  southeast 
of  Piqua  found  Maude  just  returning 
jubilant  from  the  melon  patch,  bearing 
her  spoil.  This  she  placed  upon  a  table 
and  for  her  visitors  picked  out  on  her 
board  the  metal  letters  making  the 
word  "melon."  Then  she  was  notified 
by  having  the  letters  formed  on  her 
fingers  that  she  was  to  cut  the  melon. 
This  she  did  into  several  sliceB,  while 
her  teacher  prepared  in  the  metal  char- 
acters the  word  "salt."  Maude  passed 
her  hand  over  the  board,  hurried  from 
the  room  and  speedily  returned  with  the 
seasoning,  her  face  beaming  with  sat- 
isfaction as  she  served  her  guests. 
Many  objects  were  in  the  room  such 
as  thread,  horse,  ball,  water,  watch, 
book  and  apple,  whieh  she  handled 
and  then  spelled  out,  always  bringing 
the  result  forward  for  careful  inspec- 
tion. 

It  was  an  interesting  thing  to  see 
her  gather  from  the  table  the  scatter- 
ed letters  and  place  them  in  their 
proper  place  in  the  order  of  the  alpha- 
bet, never  making  a  mistake,  though 
there  were  many  duplicates,  and  end- 
ing with  several  of  the  "etc,"  in  care- 
ful correctness. 

The  spelling  on  the  board  is  an  ac- 
complishment of  this  summer.  The 
formation  of  the  letters  on  the  fingers 
was  mastered  last  fall,  the  alphabet 
being  taught  by  the  word  method,  the 
object  always  accompanying  it.  Miss 
Buckles  also  employed  the  method  of 
having  the  word  felt  on  the  lips  by  the 
fingers  of  the  pupil,  but  Maud  never 
took  kindly  to  this  instruction  and  it 
will  be  natural  a  later  development 
The  girl  has  a  strong  will  and  this 
very  often  has  to  be  overcome  before 
she  will  give  herBelf  to  mental  effort. 
At  times,  she  is  greatly  fascinated 
with  the  metal  letters.  She  has  a 
kitten  of  which  she  is  very  fond  and  it 
has  been  a  practice  of  hers  after  a  new 
word  is  learned  to  take  the  kitten  and 
cause  its  paws  to  be  pressed  along  the 
new  combination,  so  it  too  may  share 
the  additional  bit  of  knowledge  which 
has  come  to  the  young  mistress. 

Maud  has  reached  the  impression 
that  her  teacher  also  thinks  and  com- 
municates only  through  the  fingers  and 


when  she  has   trouble  expressing   her 
idea,  she  will  seize  the  hand   of  Miss 
Buckles  and  make  it  form  the  letter 
which  she  has  in  mind.     In  the  plan  of 
instruction,  she  has  been   given  strips 
of  card  board  with  words  of  small  rais- 
ed letters.     Many   of  these  have  been 
added  to  her  vocabulary  and  thus  steps 
forward  are  taken  in   her  preparation 
for  the  use  of  the  printed  page  of  the 
blind.     Names  of  things  come  first  in 
the  order  of  mastery,  and  at  this  time 
she  seems  to  know   f  •■•.■    words  indicat- 
ing aotion.     As    a    High    School   boy 
would  say,  she  has  learned  the  nouns 
before  the  verbs.     This  experiment  of 
the  state    of    Ohio    has    demonstrated 
that  the  intelligence  of  the   girl    has 
been  largely  dormant.     There  is  a  not 
strange  repugnance  to  using  her  brain 
for  a  long  sustained  period,   but  in  no 
way  doeB  it   seem    to   be   degenerate. 
There  has   been    a    distinct    physical 
gain  in  the  patient.     Her  manner   and 
bearing  have  perceptibly    changed   in 
the  year  that  is  past.    The  face    has 
taken  on  an  indefinable  expression  of 
purpose  and  character,   as  though  giv- 
ing forth  constant  appreciation  of  the 
efforts  to  establish  in  her  an  unfettered 
j  mind.     Her  disposition  has  greatly  im- 
|  proved  and  the  qualities  of  politeneeB 
and  neatness  are  now  even  more  strong- 
ly accentuated  in   her.     Her    affection 
for  her  teacher  is  most   beautiful   and 
in   that  is   largely  the   secret  of  the 
advance  that  is   now   reported.     Miss 
Buckles  has  had  the  courage  and  the 
patience  to  surmount  many  of  the  diffi- 
culties.    It  is  not   too  much    to   hope 
that  Maude  will  in   time  read  readily 
and  hold  familiar  conversation    with 
those  who  are  bo  concerned  for  her  wel- 
fare.    The  joy  and  satisfaction  of  teach- 
er and  friends  will  be  indeed  unbounded 
when  success,  now  so  encouraging,  has 
crowned  the  effort  to  "give  back  the 
upward  looking  and  the  light. " — Piqua 
Call. 
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SATURDAY,  OCT.  28,  1899. 

GOOD  STORIES  FOR  ALL 


Novel  Idea  for  a  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Alphabet. 


Woman  Publishes  a  Paper  on  Her  Type- 
writer in  the  Klondike. 


Phonograph  Used  by  an  Astronomer  in 
Eeoordinc  Obserrations. 


What  has  long  been  wanted  is  a  sim- 
pler, easier,  deaf-and-dumb  man's 
alphabet,  that  will  not  only  increase  the 
marvellous  speed  with  which  those 
chiefly  concerned  can  already  converse, 
but  which  will  enable  them  to  be  readily 
understood  by  speaking  people.  Such 
an  alphabet  as  this  has  been  devised 
by  William  Bridges  of  Kansas  City. 


Positions  of  letters  and  punctuation 
marks. 

In  the  new  system  the  characters  of 
the  alphabet  are  represented  by  fixed 
places  on  the  hand.  Beginning  with  the 
ball  of  the  thumb  on  the  left  hand, 
which  represents  the  letter  A  all  the 
joints,  linger  ends,  nails  and  palms 
signify  some  letter  or  punctuation  mark. 

The  tip  of  the  first  finger  represents 
B,  of  the  second  C,  of  the  third  D,  and 
of  the  fourth  E.  Then  beginning  at  the 
first  finger  again,  the  first  joint  is 
F,  on  the  second  finger  it  is  G,  and  so  j 
on  until  all  the  joints  have  a  letter  as- 
signed to  them,  the  last  joint  of  the 
little  finger  representing  Q.  11  is  rep- 
resented by  the  thumb  nail,  S  by  the 
nail  of  the  first  finger,  T  by  the  nail  of 
the  second  finger,  U  by  the  nail  of  the 
third  finger,  and  V  by  the  fourth  finger 
nail.  The  remaining  letters  are  repre- 
sented by  the  four  top  joints  of  the  back 
of  the  fingers. 

The  center  of  the  palm  of  the  hand 
represents  a  full  stop.  The  base  of  the 
thumb  represents  a  semicolon,  the  base 
of  the  forefinger  is  a  colon,  the  ba.se  of 
the  little  finger  a  ccmma.  and  the  base 
of  the  palm  a  point  of  interrogation.  To 
complete  the  system,  there  are  signs 
for  the  numerals. 


Positions   of  fingers   corresponding  to 
numerals. 


The  letters  have  not  to  be  laboriously 
formed  by  twisting  the  fingers  into 
crude  representations  of  written  char- 
acters; their  symbols  have  only  to  be 
pointed  out.  For  example,  in  the  old 
system  the  letter  B  is  indicated  by  join- 
ing the  tips  of  the  thumbs  and  forefin- 
gers of  both  hands  and  placing  them  to- 
gether. In  the  new  system  B  is  indi- 
cated by  merely  pointing  to  the  tip  of 
the  forefinger  of  one  hand. 

The  symbols,  on  the  left  hand,  are 
usually  pointed  out  with  the  index  fin- 
ger of  the  right  hand;  or  a  pencil  may 
be  used,  which  leaves  the  hand  more 
exposed  for  observation.  As  advance- 
ment is  made  with  practice,  the  fingers 
and  thumb  of  the  right  hand  may  be 
used  much  in  the  way  a  typewriting 
machine  is  manipulated. 

In  the  case  of  one-handed  people,  mes- 
sages may  be  conveyed  by  using  the 
thumb  as  a  pointer,  except  when  the 
symbol  is  on  the  thumb,  when  the  in- 
dex finger  must  be  employed  for  the 
purpose.  This  is  very  much  simpler 
than  the  old  system  of  the  one-handed 
manual  alphabet,  which  is  even  more 
complicated  and  difficult  to  master  than 
the  double-handed  system  on  which  it 
was  founded. 

The  new  system  enables  a  deaf  mute 
to  communicate  with  a  blind  person  (a 
matter  of  extreme  difficulty  hitherto); 
the  one  gives  a  few  dexterous  touches 
on  the  other's  hand,  and  the  message  is 
passed.  In  the  same  way  it  enables  the 
deaf  and  dumb  to  converse  with  each 
other  .in  the  dark.— tPearson's  Maga- 
zine. 
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NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  OCT.  28,  1899. 
SIGHT  FOE.  ONE  BOEN  BLIND. 


Tears    of    Joy    Slied    \>y    a   Woman    of 
Twenty-nine  Years. 

From  The  Portland  (Me.)  Express. 
A  few  days  ago  Miss  Alberta  McKinnle 
looked  out  of  the  windows  of  the  "  sugges- 
tion room  "  at  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 
and  burst  into  tears.  Other  patients  have 
looked  from  the  windows  of  the  infirmary 
and  shed  tears  caused  by  suffering.  But 
Miss  McKinnie  wept  for  pure  joy,  and  she 
praised  God  and  Dr.  Holt  alternately.  Small 
wonder  that  she  did,  for  upon  her  has  been 
wrought  a  truly  modern  miracle.  Blind  since 
birth,  the  achievements  of  modern  medical 
science  have  given  the  sight  that  for  twen- 
ty-nine years  has  been  denied  her. 

Miss  McKinnie  belongs  in  Rockland,  and 
she  was  born  blind.  Over  each  eye  a  con- 
genital cataract  obscured  the  vision.  She 
lived  with  relatives  who  clothed  and  fed 
her.  One  day  a  stranger  saw  Miss  McKin- 
nie and  looked  at  her  eyes.  He  told  her 
that  he  believed  if  she  would  go  to  the  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary  an  operation  might  be 
performed  that  would  enable  her  to  see. 
The  neighbors  scoffed.  It  was  ridiculous. 
But  hope  found  lodgment  in  Miss  McKin- 
nie's  breast,  and  her  one  thought  was  to 
come  to  Portland.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Woodman 
of  Rockland  interested  himself  in  her,  and 
she  was  sent  here  for  treatment. 

It  is  a  delicate  and  peculiar  operation  that 
Dr.  Holt  performed  upon  Miss  McKinnie 
when  he"  removed  two  congenital  cataracts. 
It  is  an  operation  that  is  usually  unsatis- 
factory. A  white  substance,  which  was 
about  the  color  of  milk  and  of  the  con- 
sistency of  butter,  was  spread  over  each 
pupil.  It  could  not  be  removed  by  cutting 
away  like  a  hard  substance.  Instead  it  had 
to  be  stirred  up,  so  to  speak,  and  then  the 
doctor  trusted  in  a  great  measure  to  ab- 
sorption to  remove  it. 

For  fourteen  weeks  the  patient  has  been 
at  the  Infirmary.  The  operation  has  been 
performed  by  easy  stages'  for  the  purpose 
of  watching  and  studying  each  change.  Lit- 
tle by  little  the  milky  cataracts  disappeared 
until  now  but  a  small  white  speck  remains 
on  each  eye,  and  it  is  thought  that  these 
will  disappear  in  time.  In  all  probability 
another  slight  operation  will  be  performed 
to  correct  a  slight  crossed  effect  that  ap- 
pears in  the  restored  organs. 

When  the  final  operation  was  performed 
the  eyes  were  bandaged  and  carefully  kept 
from  the  light  for  several  days.  When  they 
were  strong  enough  to  be  fitted  with  glasses 
it  was  a  difficult  task  to  find  just  the  kind 
that  she  needed,  hut  it  was'  finally  accom- 
plished. Dr.  Little  placed  them  on  Miss 
McKinnie  and  led  her  to  the  window  for  the 
first  time. 

It  was  almost  like  being  born  into  a  new 
world  for  Miss  McKinnie.  Of  course  a  good 
many  tilings  she  had  a  general  idea  of 
through  hearing  people  talk  about  them. 


Directly  opposite  the  infirmary  a  man 
was  walking  about  on  the  flat  roof  of  a 
house.  It  was  the  first  object  her  eyes  rest- 
ed upon.  "  What  is  it?  "  asked  Dr.  Little. 
"  It  must  be  a  man,"  she  answered.  So  on, 
one  by  one,  different  objects  were  pointed 
out  and  she  was  asked  to  tell  what  they 
were.  A  man  with  a  pail  went  by.  She 
said  she  thought  that  must  be  a  pail  be- 
cause she  had  felt  of  one  while  she  was 
blind.  Just  then  a  dog  went  by  in  the 
street.  She  stared  in  astonishment,  and 
then  cried  aloud,  "  Oh.  is  that  a  dog?  I 
never  imagined  they  looked  like  that." 
Trees  were  a  mystery  to  her.  Their  spread- 
ing limbs  and  Autumn-tinted  foliage  held 
her  spellbound.  She  had  never  seen  colors 
before.  Electric  cars  were  a  wonderful 
thing,  as  was  the  electric  light.  She  could 
not  understand  the  power  that  was  back  of 
them. 

When  asked  what  her  feelings  were  when 
she  first  found  out  that  she  could  see,  she 
replied:  "Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  can  tell 
you.  My  eyes  seemed  to  be  swimming  in 
water  and  I  thought  I  was  looking  at  a 
lake.  This  mist  slowly  cleared  away  and 
then  I  saw  the  face  of  Dr.  Holt.  Oh,  it  was 
the  first  human  face  I  had  ever  seen,  and  he 
i  is  the  best  man  in  the  world!  I  shall  bless 
|  him  until  my  dying  day." 

When  asked  if  she  had  been  out  of  doors 
I  she  said: 

"  Oh,  yes,  several  times.  I  can't  describe 
to  you  my  sensations.  I  have  seen  so  much 
that  is  beautiful  and  I  have  so  much  more 
to  see.  I  am  learning  to  read  now  and  have 
:  got  so  I  can  pick  quite  a  good  deal  out  of  a 
i  newspaper.  I  have  read  some  by  means  of 
the  raised  letters  provided  for  blind  folks,  so 
it  hasn't  been  so  very  hard  to  learn  the  let- 
ters in  print.  If  I  could  only  stay  here  for- 
ever I  would  be  perfectly  happy." 

While  similar  operations  have  been  per- 
formed, it  is  seldom  that  they  result  so  suc- 
cessfully as  this  one.  To  give  an  idea  of 
;  just  what  her  Sight  now  is,  it  may  be  said 
i  that  ten-tenths  represents  the  normal  or 
'  perfect  vision.  Miss  McKinnie  can  see  four- 
j  tenths.  With  the  glasses  that  have  been  fit- 
ted to  her  eyes  she  will  be  able  to  see  better 
than  many  persons  who  have  always  seen 
but  who  have  such  affections  as  near-sight- 
edness, &c.  She  will  be  able  to  read,  and 
even  now  she  says  she  can  almost  thread  a 
needle.  Her  eyes  are  new  to  her,  so  to 
speak,  and  as  soon  as  she  gets  used  to  them 
she  will  use  them  much  better.  One  pe- 
culiar thing  that  can  be  noticed  about  Miss 
McKinnie  is  the  change  in  the  expression  of 
her  face.  It  is  well  known  that  blind  people 
have  expressionless  faces  as  a  rule,  par- 
ticularly those  blind  from  birth.  It  was  so 
in  Miss  McKinnle's  case.  Why  should  it  be 
otherwise?  What  could  she  know  of  the 
beauties  or  humors  that  produce  the  various 
expressions  in  the  faces  of  those  of  us  who 
can  see?  She  did  not  know  what  it  was  to 
laugh,  but  she  does  now,  and  so,  little  by  lit- 
tle, each  new  thing  that  she  sees  products 
some  new  emotion  that  causes  the  hitherto 
impassive  countenance  to  light  up  with  all 
the  varying  emotions  of  other  mortals. 
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WON   SUCCESS   AFTER     AFFLICTION. 

The  Remarkable  Story  of  Prof.  E.  P. 
Campbell,  of  the  Un  versify  of  Michi* 
g  n,    Stricken    Blind  by  an  Accident. 

The  University  of  Michigan 
has  no  more  loyal  supporter, 
no  harder  worker,  no  more 
popular  professor  than  Edward 
D.  Campbell,  who  holds  the 
chair  of  metallurgy  and  analy- 
tical chemistry.  Prof.  Camp- 
bell has  attained  a  degree  of  I 
advancement  and  authority  in 
his  work  that  makes  his  name 
familiar  to  chemists  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad,  and 
he  has  accomplished  a  great 
part  of  this  in  the  face  of  ob- 
stacles and  barriers  that  would 
have  rendered  most  men  use- 
less and  made  them  absolutely 
Without  courage  to  proceed. 
Very  many  residents  of  Detroit 
and  Michigan  will  remember 
the  sad  accident  by  which  he 
was  deprived  of  sight,  almost 
at  the  beginning  of  his  career 
as  a  teacher  in  the  university. 
Despite  this  frightful  handi- 
cap, he  has  not  only  continued 
in  his  line  of  work,  but  has 
gone  far  ahead  of  most  scien- 
tists in  his  researches  and  has 
done  much  to  keep  up  for  the 
University  of  Michigan  a  solid 
standing  amonsr  the  great  and 
steadily  advancing  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  Prof. 
Campbell's  work  is  unique  and 
stands  alone  in  regard  to  the 
conditions  under  which  it  has 
been  done,  and  unexcelled  in 
its  exactness.  Besides  carry- 
ing on  his  regular  courses  in 
the  university  he  has  gone 
deep  into  research  work  and 
has  determined  many  problems 
that  have  hitherto  remained 
unanswered.  His  papers  have 
lieen  read  before  the  national 
societies  of  both  this  country 
and  England,  and,  HUethe  true 


scientist    that    he    is,    he    has 
never  made  statements  that  he 
could    not.    uphold  1>\  the  a 
i  ar>  iiii  experiments  and   ,i 
oust  rat  ions,  laborious  and  pail 
ful  though  they  might  have  to 
be.     He  is  a  wonderful  man. 

Edward  D.  Campbell  was 
born  in  Detroit  in  18(>3.  He 
was  the  youngest  of  the  five 
sons  of  Judge  James  V,  Camp- 
bell, whose  memory  is  revered 
by  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Michigan.  Judge  Campbell 
was  an  eminent  jurist  and  a  man 
of  sterling  qualities  and  breadth 
of  mind  and  he  gave  his  sons 
every  opportunity  to  fit  them- 
selves for  their  life  work.  Ed- 
ward attended  the  Barstow 
grammar  school  and  later  the 
Detroit  high  school,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  with  the 
class  ot  '81.  In  the  fall  of  the 
same  year  he  entered  the  uni- 
versity at  Ann  Arbor.  A  pro- 
longed illness  during  his  life 
at  Ann  Arbor  prevented  him 
from  finishing  the  course  with 
his  class,  but  he  recovered  in 
time  to  return  and  receive  his 
degree  in  the  summer  of  1S86. 
His  bent  was  evidently  scienti- 
fic, and  he  had  given  much  at- 
tention to  chemistry,  receiving 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science.  On  leaving  the  uni- 
versity, Mr.  Campbell  accepted 
a  position  as  chemist  with  the 
Ohio  Iron  Co.,  Zanesville,  O., 
remaining  a  year  with  that  es- 
tablishment. He  was  then 
called  to  fill  a  like  position 
with  a  large  iron  and  steel 
plant  in  Sharon,  Pa.,  and  in 
1888  became  chemist  for  an- 
other large  eoneern  in  Dayton, 
Tenn.  He  remained  there  for 
two  years,  steadily  advancing 
in  his  work.  In  1890  he  was  of- 
fered a  position  in  the  chemi- 
cal department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  with  the  un- 


derstanding that  half  of  his 
was  to  lie  devoted  to  ex- 
pert work,  and  on  HP-  condi- 
tion he  accepted.  From  the 
firs!  he  was  popular  witli  the 
students.  His  genial  nature, 
the  genuine  zeal  that  he 
plaj^cd  in  tin  wofk)  and  his 
sympathy  with  the  trials  and 
successes  of  his  students, made 
him  at  once  a  friend  and  a  fa- 
vorite. Metallurgy  and  analy- 
tical chemistry  were  his  spe- 
cialties, and  with  his  practical 
experience  gained  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industries,  he  was  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  un- 
iversity. For  nearly  two  years 
his  work  went  on  uninterrupt- 
edly. Then  like  a  bolt  out  of  a 
clear  sky,  a  blow  fell  that  not 
many  men  could  have  over- 
come. He  was  carding  on  an 
experiment,  one  day,  and  was 
closely  watching  two  beakers 
in  which  some  chemical 
changes  wrere  taking  place.' 
Suddenly  one  of  the  mixtures 
exploded,  driving  particles  of 
glass  into  his  e3Tes. 

It  was  found  necessar3T  to  re- 
move both  eyes,  as  the  sight 
was  totally  destroyed.  What  a 
frightful  blow  this  must  have 
been  cannot  be  imagined.  Far 
le-s  would  have  left  the  ma- 
jority of  mankind  in  black  de- 
spair. The  sympathy  of  friends 
could  avail  but  little.  The 
love  of  a  noble  help-meet  aided 
much,  but  it  was  the  indomit- 
able courage  and  unconquer- 
able energy  and  determination 
of  a  mail  among  thousands  that 
won  the  battle  for  Prof.  Camp- 
bell. Within  a  week  he  had 
set  himself  to  learning  a  sys- 
tem of  "points."  by  which  he 
might  read.  After  trying  sev- 
eral of  these,  he  determined 
upon  the  Braille  system,  which 
he  soon  mastered  and  which 
he  has  used    ever    since.     This 
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THE     PSYCHOLOGICAL    RELATIONS  BE- 
TWEEN THE  DEAF-BLIND  PUPIL  AND 
THE  TEACHER. 

Editor  Mirror: — If  there  is  no  one 
fool-word  in  the  dictionary,  it 
must  be  "psychology,"  for  such  men 
as  William  James,  Hugo  Munsterberg 
and  Lloyd  Morgan  are  classed  as  psy- 
chologists side  by  side  with  every 
brash  upstart  whose  brain  pan  is  filled 
with  yeast,  and  as  sure  as  anybody 
wants  to  get  off  a  lot  of  stuff  that 
neither  he  or  she,  or  anybody  else,  un- 
derstands, the  name  of  psychology  is 
used  as  a  blanket. 

But  I  suppose  the  relations  between 
the  teacher  of  a  deaf-blind  pupil  and 
her  pupil  may  truly  be  psychological, 
and  undoubtedly  the  conclusions  of 
such  men  as  those  named  would  be  of 
the  highest  value  in  such  matters,  but 
as  I  do  not  set  up  to  be  in  that  class,  I 
will  abstain  from  use  of  that  word. 

Now,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
very  sloppy  talk  and  writing  about  the 
"peculiar  psychological  relations"  be- 
tween such  a  teacher  and  her  pupil, 
particularly  mischievous  in  the  case  of 
Helen  Keller,  and  for  the  lifejof  me  I 
cannot  see  where  the  peculiarity  comes 
in,  unless  it  be  In  the  closeness  of  the 
relations,  for  the  relations  between  a 
mother  and  her  child  of  growing  mind 
are  of  exactly  the  same  character,  and 
as  two  grains  of  corn  do  not  differ  in 
kind,  whether  they  be  "touching,  or 
miles  apart,  there  can  be  nO'"psycho- 
logical"  differences-  between  the  re- 
lations muntioned.  This  much,  as  a 
protest  about  slops,  -where  sense  is  call- 
ed for.  But  there  is  one  point  in  the 
relations  of  teacher  and  the  deaf  blind 
pupil,  of  immense  practical  importance 
that  is  not  much  considered.  How  is 
that  pupil  to  stand  when  that  teacher 
is  separated  from  her?  (I  use  "she," 
as  boys  are  kids,  and  I  don't  know  just 
how  they  might  come  out.)  Such  a 
separation  must  come,  and  if  the  pupil 
is  the  one  remaining,  who  is  to  take 
that  place,  so  intensely  close  to  her? 

Should  it  not  be  the  aim  of  the  teacher 
to  provide  for  such  a  contingency? 
Finding  the  child  disposed  to  copy  her 
in  all  things,  getting  likely  to  lose  her 
all  individuality  and  self-reliance,  the 
teacher  should  throw  the  child  on  her 
own  resources  as  far  as  possible,  that 
she  may  develop  as  God  would  have  I 
her  and  not  as  a  production  of  her 
teacher,  and  thus,  by  fostering  closer 
relations  between  her  and  the  world, 
building  up  her  independence,  and  pre- 
paring her  for  real  life,  also  prepare 
her,  as  far  as  possible,  for  a  dissolution 
the  very  close  connection  between 
them.  When  that  dissolution 
occurs,  a  child  trained  along  this  line 
will  not  be  without  other  resources, 
other  friends  and  guides,  and  other 
sources  of  happiness  and  usefulness, 
that  may  measurably  compensate  for 
the  loss. 


Yet,  do  we  not  recall  instances  of 
deaf-blind  pupils,  tied  up  with  bands 
more  rigid  than  iron  (for  iron  is  elastic, 
after  all)  to  one  person  alone?  And  do 
we  not  recall  others,  as  full  of  love  for 
their  teachers  as  any.  who  yet  realize 
that  they  have  otherguides,  and  others 
on  whom  they  may  lean,  than  those 
teachers,  be  the  latter  ever  'So  dearly 
loved? 

It  is  probable  that  Maud  Safford 
may  afford  a  case  for  the  wisest  action 
in  his  matter,  for  if  ever  pupil  owed 
the  world  to  a  teacher,  Maud  does,  for 
no  other  deaf-blind  person  I  know  of, 
was  brought  from  the  savagery  of  an 
Andaman  Islander  to  human  existence, 
through  a  measure  of  communication 
with  her  kind.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
Miss  Buckles'  practical  good  sense 
will  provide  for  such  matters  with 
Maud,  but  unfortunately  good  sense 
is  not  always  used  in  works  appealing 
to  our  sentiments  or  sympathies  (I 
once  heard  a  distinguished  Bishop  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  say,  "Do  give 
the  Lord  credit  for  common  sense." 

Parenthetically  I  might  say  that 
remembrance  of  the  utter  savage 
Maud  was  when  Miss  Buckles  took 
her,  is  the  most  effective  encourage- 
ment Miss  Buckles  has,  for  (as  she  ex- 
presses it)  when  she  sees  Maud  spell- 
ing with  her  lead  letters  on  the  table 
and  remembers  how  often  that  table 
has  been  kicked  over,  and  her  own 
hands  and  face  scratched,  and  remem- 
bers bow  others  used  to  shake  their 
wise  heads  and  say,  "Maybe  she  may 
be  taught,  but  I  don't  want  the  job." 
She  feels  that  they  have  traveled  a 
verv  long  road,  very  full  of  briers, 
since  they  started,  and  that  the 
remainder  of  that  road  will,  at  least, 
be  less  briery.        Yours  truly, 

W.  Wade. 

Oakmont,  Pa.,  Oct.  11, 1899. 
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BOOKS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
From  Harper's  Bazar. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  some  philan- 
thropist: Print  a  volume,  say  of  short 
stories,  for  the  blind. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  in 
1S9S  the  board  of  regents  of  the  state  libra- 
ry at  Albany  passed  resolutions  to  the 
effect  that  "there  be  established  in  the 
public  libraries  division  a  section  of  books 
for  the  blind,  from  which  any  blind  reader 
in  the  state  may  borrow  books  after  giv- 
ing- needed  security  for  their  return." 
Gifts  of  books  were  solicited  at  the  same 
time,  and  over  100  volumes  purchased  as 
a  nucleus. 

Mrs.  Salome  Pairchild,  the  vice  director 
of  the  library  school,  is  in  charge  of  this 
new  department,  and  it  is  she  who  has 
suggested  this  particular  opportunity  for 
the  philanthropist.  For  some  reason,  as 
she  points  out,  most  of  the  books  printed 
specially  for  the  blind  are  devoted  to 
poetry  and  to  works  of  a  religious  charac- 
ter; but  while  these  are  excellent,  there 
is  much  else  that  the  blind  would  find  not 
only  a  profit  but  a  pleasure,  equipping  them 
for  contact  with  the  cultivated  and  the 
well  read. 

And  certainly  no  richer  opportunity  could 
well  be  offered  to  any  one  desirous  of  bene- 
fiting others.  What  a  memorial  to  one's 
own  child  it  would  be  to  print  one  book 
which  all  the  rest  of  the  world  is  enjoying 
Cor  the  use  of  the  blind  children  of  other 
=  ncl  less  fortunate  parents!  Our  hospitals 
are  full  of  little  beds,  exquisite  and  pa- 
thetic, in  memoriam  of  children  who  have 
suffered  or  have  gone. 


Why  not  print  books  ffrftiemory  of  some 
cf  them— books  that  could  find  their  way 
nto  the  hands  of  every  child,  in  country  or 
town,  who  sits  at  home  shut  in  by  dark- 
ness £  The  cost  of  such  a  memorial  would 
not  be  great,  not  anywhere  approaching 
that  of  an  endowed  hcspital  bed 

In  a  reported  interview,  Mrs.  Fairchild 
in  speaking  of  the  objects  of  the  directors 
in  carrying  on  their  work,  says-— 

"Our  aim  is  to  extend  the  work  until  it 
reaches  every  blind  person  In  the  state 
who  can  read  or  will  learn  to  read  type  for 
the  blind.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  reach 
living  in  small  towns  or  in  the  country 
without  earnest  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
the  state  to  send  the  name  of  every  blind 
person  known  to  them  living  in  New  York 

A  name  should  be  sent  even  if  the  sender 
,  feels  confident  that  the  person  in  mind  will 
l  never  use  the  library.  Such  names  will  be 
of  service  as  part  of  the  statistics  of  the 
reading  habits  of  the  blind  which  we  plan 
to  keep.  A  fuller  Introduction  which  would 
help  us  to  an  understanding  of  the  Per- 
sonal needs  of  the  readers  would  be  gladlv 
received.  Co-operation  is  also  asked  in  ex- 
plaining to  the  blind  the  plan  of  the  library 
and  the  ease  with  which  they  may  share 
its  unusual  opportunities." 
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Declared  to  Be  Such  by  Council- 
manic  Committee  Which  Has 
Investigated  It. 


REPORT  WAS  FILED  TO-DAY 


Continuance  of  the  City's  Annual  Ap- 
propriation of  $5000  is  Unhesi- 
tatingly Recommended. 


SUPERINTENDENT    HALL    CLEARED 


Inmates  Had  No  Just  Grounds  for  Com- 
plaint Against  the  Treatment 
They  Have  Received. 


After  holding  many  public  sessions,  after 
devoting  months  to  a  most  searching  and 
exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  management 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for 
Blind  Men,  Council's  Joint  Committee, 
which  was  appointed  early  in  the  summer 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  complaints 
agaiust  that  institution,  this  afternoon  sub- 
mitted to  Councils  a  report  embodying  the 
results  of  its  work. 

The  report  was  submitted  by  Select 
Councilman  Wiltbank,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee,  and  not  only  exonerates 
the  management  o  fthe  Home  from  any 
wrong-doing,  but  clearly  intimates  that  the 
inmates  of  the  institution  who  brought  the 
charges  which  led  to  the  investigation  had 
no  just  ground  for  complaint  against  the 
treatment  accorded  them. 

It  is  a  complete  vindication  of  Mr.  Hall, 
Superintendent  of  the  Home,  against  whom 
the  charges  appeared  to  be  more  particu- 
larly directed,  and  cannot  fail  to  prove  in- 
tensely gratifying  to  all  the  friends  of  the 
charity,  which  the  Committee,  in  express 
terms,  endorses  as  a  most  worthy  under- 
taking, and  one  which  should  continue  to 
receive  the  support  of  the  city. 

The  Investigating  Committee  was  com- 
prised as  follows:  Select  Conncilmen 
Thomas  S.  Wiltbank,  William  McCoach, 
Samuel  Crothers,  James  Nolan,  and  Com- 
mon   Couucilmen     J.      Warner     Goheen, 


James  Neill,  Frank  Richards,  James  Pier- 
son,  George  Hawkes,  and  George  Sunder- 
land. Every  member  of  the  Committee 
signed  the  report,  but  when  it  was  sub- 
mitted in  Select  Council.  Mr.  Crothers 
made  n  statement  showing1  that  he  did  not 
approve  of  it.  ft  us  >•,,  irely,  as  he  thought 
it  ^ho/id  li'  -  ''  ''''•■''  certain  matters 
which  were  not  even  mentioned. 

It  was  thought  at  one  time  that  a  minor* 
ity  report,  signed  by  Mr.  Crothers  and  Mr. 
Pierson,  would  be  handed  in,  but  this  in- 
tention was  abandoned  at  the  last  executive 
session  held  by  the  Committee. 

When  the  investigation  was  first  begun' 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  was  con- 
fessedly prejudiced  against  the  Institution, 
but  after  a  few  meetings  had  been  held, 
and  the  testimony  began  to  come  in. he  be- 
gan to  see  that  the  evils  complained  of 
had  been  magnified,  and  finally  became 
convinced  that  the  charity  was  one  which, 
should  have  the  support  of  all  men  and,  ac- 
cordingly, he  was  prompt  to  confess  his 
mistake,  and  his  name  appears  among  the 
signers  of  the  report,  which  is  as  follows:— 

THE    COMMITTEE'S    REPORT. 

The  Committee  organized  for  the  purposes 
of  their  appointment  on  June  19,  1899,  in  the 
Finance  Committee  room,  appointed  Harold 
Godfrey  stenographer,  and  held  many  sub- 
sequent meetings,  conducting  the  investi- 
gation in  public  and  making  a  thorough 
and  exhaustive  examination  of  the  matter 
in  hand. 

In  Addition  to  hearing  the  complaints  of 
the  inmates  of  the  Home  desiring  to  make 
the  same,  the  Committee  found  It  necessary, 
in  order  to  make  a  complete  investigation 
of  the  management  and  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  moneys  apprppriated  by  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  as  required  By  the  resolution 
under  which  they  were  appointed,  to  em- 
ploy John  Keins  &  Co.,  official  expert  ac- 
countants, to  make  examination  of  all 
books  and  accounts  of  the  institution  from 
its  beginning  to  the  present  time.  A  copy 
of  the  report  and  testimony  of  the  account- 
ants, as  well  as  all  other  evidence  before 
the  Committee,  is  appended  hereto.  The 
managers  and  other  officers  of  the  Home,  ex- 
cept the  book-keeper,  William  Porter,  ex- 
hibited a  willingness  at  all  times  to  appear 
before  and  assist  the  Committee  and  their 
accountants.  Mr.  Porter,  however,  refused, 
to  appear  before  the  Committee,  and  dur- 
ing nearly  all  the  time  covered  by  the  in- 
vestigation absented  himself  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee.  Of  this  action  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Porter  the  Committee  de- 
sires to  express  its  strongest  disapproba- 
tion. 

Beginning  with  the  year  18S2  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  has  made  annual  appropria- 
tions, varying  in  amount,  to  the  Home,  as 
follows:- 


1S82 $2G6.«4 

1S83 1,000.00 

is84   1,000.00 

jssk    1,000.00 

1SSG    1.0O0.CO 

1887'.'.: 1,000.00 


1SS9 1,000.00 

1890 1,000.00 

1891 1.000.00 

1S92 1,000.00 

1S93 1.000.CO 

1S94 1,000.00 


1,000.00 

and'  from  1895  to  1S99  inclusive  $5,000  in  each 
year.  The  appropriations  during  the  last 
live  years  were  made  in  the  following  man- 
ner viz.:  "For  maintaining  at  least  thirty 
blind  men  in  the  Pennsylvania  Working 
Home  for  Blind  Men,  West  Philadelphia, 
$5,000. 


BYS     RIGHTCrr.J.y     SPENT. 

iotal  of  the  :otlon«  ha 

$37,260.64,  all  at  which,  with  the  exception 
of  $2,500  he   Home.  These 

well   as  all   ni.  (our 

Investigation      necessarily     taking     In     ;,ll 
moneys    received    by    the    Hon-.'),    appropri- 
ated  from    public    or   private   source. 
been  applied  to  i   channels  and  In 

the  direction  In  which  they  should  go,  and 
there  Is  no  evidence  of  personal  gain  to  the 
Managers  or  Superintendent  arising  there- 
from. 

The  number  of  blind  men  belonging  to  the 
city    of    Philadelphia     maintain' 
Home    has    always    been    greatly    in    excess 
of  the  number  provided   for  In  the  various 
approprla  Hon 

The  Councils  did  not  intend,  in  making 
their  appropriations,  that  a  t'lven  number 
of  able-bodied,   though   slgl  n   were 

to  be  maintained  in   I'll    n' 
of   the   city,    but   that,    in   accordance    with 
the  rule:-:,   regulations,  and   purposes  of  the 
Home,    which    were    those    of    on    industrial 
Institution,  these  appropriations  were  to  in- 

i  sure  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  that  not 
less  than  the  specified  number  of  blind  men 
resident  within,  the  city  should  be  provided 
for  within  the  Home.  This  requirement 
has  been  complied  with,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  institution  has  not  been  attended  with 
unreasonable  rules  or  regulations. 

The  purpose  of  the  Home  as  expressed  in 
its  charter  of  Incorporation  Is  as  follows:— 
"Article  II.  The  object  of  this  corporation 
is  the  organization  of  workshops  and  a 
home  for  homeless  blind  mechanics,  teach- 
ing useful  trades  to  blind  men.  giving  em- 
ployment also  to  those  blind  men  who  have 
homes,  and  the  selling  of  the  manufactures 
of  the  corporation  for  its  benefit  and  ad- 
vantage." 

Its  method  of  support  as  shown  by  its 
constitution  is  as  follows:— 

"Article  II.  It  shall  be  supported  by  dona- 
tions, by  legacies,  by  Inmates  and  their 
friends,  by  annual  subscriptions,  and  by 
such  other  aids  as  may  be  available  for  its 
charitable  objects." 

There  has  been  no  departure  from  this 
purpose. 

The  grievances  alleged,  as  recited  in  the 
preamble,  to  have  existed  between  the  man- 
agement and  a  portion  of  the  inmates,  af- 
fecting board  and  wages,  have  been  satis- 
factorily adjusted,  and  the  men  who  left 
the  Home  have  all  returned  to  their  work, 
so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  special 
reference  to  these  matters,  except,  perhaps, 
to  say  that  the  charge  for  board  and  lodg- 
ing was  at  no  time  unreasonable,  and  now 
being  supplied  directly  by  the  Home  itself, 
all  possible  ground  of  complaint  of  favor- 
itism is  removed. 

INSTITUTION    RUN    AT    A    LOSS. 

The  business  part  of  the  institution  has 
been  run  at  an  actual  loss,  which  is  due 
to  several  causes,  as  explained  to  the  Com- 
mittee by  the  Managers,  and  corroborated 
by  the  expert  accountant,  viz.:  Inequality 
in  general  of  blind  lar:or  in  comparison  with 
sighted  labor;  the  higher  wages  paid  by  the 
Home  for  labor  than  by  It.?  competitors; 
j  the  use  of  machinery  py  competitors,  which 
is  avoided  by  the  Home,  in  order  to  keep 
employed  as  many  men  as  possible;  and 
the  loss  at  various  tin.es  tipo'l  broom  corn, 
which  the  Kome  is  obliged  to  carry  m  very 
large  quantities.  So  far  as  loss  upon  ma- 
terial or  s'eck  is  concerned  we  do  not 
find  any  evidence  of  irregularity  or  incom- 
petenc"  ir.  this  respect  on  the  part  of  the 
nii.nina'rnrat  and  ir.  the  inteiest  of  the 
blind  workmen,  we  do  not  disapprove  of 
the  course  pursued  In  dispensing  w;th  ma- 
chinery. 'The  Home  Is  t...  largest  broom 
factory  in  the  country.  The  u;e  of  ma- 
chinery means  either  *Uat  the  product  must 
be  eiiliitfe^,  with  th;  attendant  r:sks  of 
sa.le,  or  that  fewer  men  would  find  work. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  the  management 
will  adopt  all  methods  and  all  machinery 
which  will  enhance  the  value  of  their  pro- 
duct, without  endangering  the  greatest 
amount  of  work  to  the  greatest  number  of 
men. 

After  careful  consideration  of  all  mat- 
ters coming  before  \n  we  can  see  no  rea- 
son why  Councils  should  withhold  future 
annual  appioprlatlons  to  this  Home;  on  the 
contrary,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  these 
appropriation?  are  in  furtherance  of  the  ob- 
jects of  a  most  worths  and  charitable  in- 
stitution, engaged  in  assisting  and  main- 
taining in  honorable  employment  and  live- 
lihood a  large  body  of  mer  pfflicted  most 
grievously  and  appealing  most  strongly  to 
the  sympathy  of  all  people,  and  without 
hesitation  should  be  continued. 


■ 


/Six 


THE     MOlHSTJIie     TIMES, 


FRIDAY,    AUGUST    27,    1S97 

GOKS  Fi  THE  SIGHTLESS1, 


Librarian  Young's  Plans  for  a 
Private  Reading  Room. 


SUGGESTED  BY  A  BLIND  GIRL 


Miss  Campbell's  Appeal  Meets  With 
a  Generous  Hesponse— Costly 
"Blind  Books"  Avuilable  to  Those 
Who  Need  Them— Musical  Works 
in  Demand  by  the  Talented  Blind. 


Mr.  John  Russell  Young,  Librarian  of 
Congress,  nas  obeyed  tbat  first  commawl 
of  creation,  ".Let  tbere  be  light." 

When  the  new  Library  is  thrown  open 
to  the  nation  it  will  be  found  that  some- 
where under  its  golden  dome  provision  has 
been  especially  made  for  the  blind.  All 
books  and  musical  compositions  published 
in  finger  print  will  be  placed  in  a  reserved 
nook  with  a  special  aLtendant  in  charge, 
find  those  readers  who  have  heretofore 
disliked  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advant- 
agesof  the  Library  because  of  the  unpleasant 
publicity  it  entailed,  will  now  have  an 
oppor  tunlty  of  enjoying  the  books  in  peace. 

It  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
libraries  of  this  country  and  probably 
those  of  the  old  world  that  the  blind  have 
been  recognized  in  this  just,  and  humane 
manner,  as  a  class. 

The  collection  of  "blind"  books  at  the 
Capitol  includes  the  Bible,  encyclopedia, 
histories,  Dickens'  "Old  Curiosity  Shop," 
the  Eneid,  in  Latin,  poems,  musical  com- 
positions and  copies  of  all  the  systems. 
The  dot  or  Wait  system,  which  owes  its 
name  to  its  inventor,  Superintendent  Wait, 
of  the  institution  for  the  blind  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  is  the  n  ewest  and  best. 
The  Hue  system  is  auother  method  of 
finger  reading,  and  there  are  still  two 
others;  the  "Braile,"  originated  by  a 
Frenchman  of  that  name,  and  an  Eng- 
lish system  known  as  the  "Moon  type," 
neither  of  which  is  in  general  use. 

The  printing  for  the  blind  of  this  coun- 
try is  done  in  Philadelphia  by  Napoleon 
B.  Knease,  himself  a  blind  man,  and  in 
Louisville  and  Boston.  The  Bible,  which 
can  be  condensed  into  a  pocket  edition 
for  oidiuary  readers  and  be  bought  ior  a 
few  cents,  when  published  in  finger  piint 
covers  a  scries  of  eight  volumes  and  costs 
$100.  A  prayer  book  sells  for  $20 
and  a  common  writing  slate  for  $1.25. 

Only  the  Wind  can  estimate  tne  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  Mr.  Young's  action  in 
their  behair,  and,  like  most  great  bless- 
ings,it  has  come  adoutin  the  simplest  way. 
Miss  Helen  Marr  Campbell,  who  is  a  cul- 
tivated woman  and  accomplished  musician, 
though  entirely  blind,  was  the  guest  last 
week  of  Mrs.  Alice  Underwoud  Hunt,  the 
widow  of  Gov.  Hunt,  of  Colorado,  whose 
home,  "Gloria  Point,''  is  on  the  river 
road  beyond  Tenleytown.  In  the  course  of 
an  evening's  conversation  Miss  Campbell 
expressed  her  regret,  that  neither  the 
District  authorities  nor  individual  philan- 
thropy have  ever  done  anything  for  the 
blind  of  the  city,  the  majority  of  whomare 
very  poor. 

The  deaf  and  dumb  have  their  college: 
there  are  hospitals  for  the  sick  and  insane 
and  a  home  for  the  District's  paupers,  but 
no  provision  of  any  kind  has  been  made  by 
anybody  for  the  betterment  of  the  condition 
of  the  blind. 


"There  arp  at  least  twenty-five  blind 
people  in  this  city,"  said  Miss  Campbell, 
"whom  I  know  as  cultivated,  talented 
and  earnestly  desirous  of  opportunities 
to  read,  but  our  books  are  so  expensive  as 
to  be  almost  entirely  unobtainable.  One 
of  our  great  sources  of  sorrow  has  been 
that  we  have  had  no  chance  with  others 
of  equal  education.  Of  course,  we  have 
a  right  to  go  to  the  Congressional  Library 
and  sit  down  with  our  books  in  the  public 
room,  but  finger  reading  naturally  calls 
around  us  a  crowd  of  spectators,  who  ask 
idle  and  curious  questions  that— hurt. 
We  are  always  grateful  for  sympathy,  but 
only  the  blind  can  know  how  many  hours 
of  uadness  are  inflicted  upon  us  by  thought- 
less people   who   see." 

The  pathetic  little  outburst  kept  Mrs. 
Hunt  thin  king  through  the  night,  and  know- 
ing it  to  be  Mr.  Young's  earnest  determina- 
tion that  the  advantages  of  the  Library 
shall  be  free  to  all  alike,  she  called  upon 
him  next  morning  and  asked  him  if,  in  the 
formation  of  the  great  Library,  he  had 
given  a  thought  to  the  blind.  Mr.  Young 
expressed  a  generous  interest  in  the  matter, 
and  when  Miss  Campbell  received  the 
hopeful  report,  her  heart  was  so  touched 
with  gratitude  that  she  wrote  this  letter 
in  dot  print,  and  sentit  to  Mr.  Young: 
Gloria  Point,  Tenleytown,  I).  C, 
August  18,  1897. 
Hon.  John  Eussell  Young: 

Hear  Sir -Having  learned  through  Mrs. 
Hunt  of  your  kind  interest  in  the  blind,  I, 
a  graduate  of  the  Academy  for  the  Blind,  of 
Baltimore,  earnestly  desire  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  a  few  facts  regarding  us  as  a 
class.  First,  we  are  usually  sent  while 
children  to  some  school  wiiere  we  remain 
uutil  we  are  grown.  Then  we  go  out  into 
the  world  with  little  or  rather  no  oppor- 
tunity for  reading,  since  our  books  are 
very  expensive,  and  most  of  us  are  not 
able  to    procure    them. 

Again,  among  the  many  noble  advances 
made  toward  the  improvement  of  mankind 
but  little  thought  lias  been  given  to  the 
well  being  of  the  blind,  apart  from  their 
early  education. 

Now,  I  ask  you.  in  the  name  of  humanity, 
only  to  think  for  one  moment  what  your 
condition  would  be  were  you  deprived  of 
the  blessed  delight  of  reading-  and  remem- 
ber the  blind  In  the  forming  of  your  great 
library.      Respectfully    yours, 

HELEN   MARR  CAMPBELL. 

Mr.   Young  replied  as  follows: 

Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,   August   22,   1897. 

Hear  Madam:  I  am  very  much  obliged 
to  you  for  your  letter  in  regard  to  giving 
special  attention  in  the  Library  to  those 
who  labor  under  the  infirmity  of  blindness. 
I  had  a  conversation  with  Mrs.  Hunt  on 
the  subject,  and,  after  looking  into  the 
question,  have  resolved  to  collect  all  our 
books  intended  for  the  blind  and  place 
them  under  a  special  attendant.  We  have 
not  a  very  large  collection,  I  am  afraid- 
only  those  that  come  to  us  through  the 
copyright  source- but  I  apprehend  no  dif- 
ficulty in  making  this  list  as  complete  as 
possible.  I  shall  set  aside  a  certain  sec- 
tion of  ttie  Library  for  the  use  of  the  blind 
and  see  that  they  have  all  attention.  If 
this  will  be  a  success, it  will  give  me  great 
pleasure,  as  the  subject  is  one  very  near 
to  my  heart.     Yours  very  sincerely, 

JOHN  RUSSELL    YOUNG. 
Miss  Helen   Marr    Campbell, 
Gloria  Point,  Teuleytown,  D.  C. 

Miss  Campbell  talked  very  happily  and 
gratefully  about  Mr.  Youug's  action 
yesterday  at  her  home  on  G  street 
"The  privilege  of  reading  to  ourselves 
means  tw  o  great  things  for  us,"  ah3  said,  in 
a  voice  vibrant  with  emotion.  "First, 
it  gives  us  a  chance  to  read  books  that 
have  been  so  far  sealed  to  us,  and,  sec- 
ondly, because  it  is  an  acknowledgment 
of  us  as  a  class.  Heretofore,  we  have  been 
objects  of  charity,  merely,  now  we  are 
recognized  as  possessing  the  intelligence  of 
seeing    people." 

Miss,  Campbell  is  a  brave  woman  with  a 
cheerful  voice,  but  it  saddenBdas  she 
continued.  "There  Is  not  a  SsSTof  peo- 
ple on  the  face  of  the  earth  so  dependent 
upon  the  kind,  or  so  at  the  mercy  of  the 
cruel  as  we,  the  blind.  Therefore,  only 
God's  blessing  can  rest  on  that  good  man 
whose  kindness  to  us  will  extend  through 
force  of  example  to  other  libraries,  and 
be  a  benefit  to  the  blind  throughout  the 
world." 

Miss   Campbell  loves   her   plauo  with   a 


personal  intensity.      "It  carne  to  me  on  a 
snowy  day,"  she  explained,  her  face  radian! 
with  the  reminiscence,  ■'and  I  christei 
Kena,  thai    means  snowbird,  you  know." 

Prof.  FanciulU  has  accepted  two  cotnptf 

sitions,  a    mazouika   and   barcarole,  from; 

Miss   Campbell,  which   will   be   played   b, 

the  Marine  Band  at  the  President's  grounds 

11  on   September    18. 

The  fact  that  there  is  no  home  for  the 
blind  of  Washington  has  long  weighed  on 
theheart  of  those  interested  in  their  behalf, 
and  cognizant  of  their  needs  Mr.  Young's 
decision  has  encouraged  not  only  the  blind 
but  their  friends,  who  have  decided  to 
make  a  ntrenuous  effort  to  supply  a  want 
that  was  never  more  pressing  than  now. 

The  blind,  with  their  more  than  usual 
concentration  of  mind,  are  pre-eminently 
musical,  and  it  is  impossible  to  put  In 
words  their  joy  at  the  prospect  of  getting 
at  the  musical  compositions  now  shelved 
in   the  Library,  alcoves. 

The  "Rossini  Circle,"  a  club  of  un- 
usually gifted  blind  musicians,  is  com- 
posed of  Miss  Claire  Danver  Murray,  so- 
prano; Miss  Kb  therine  Loretta  Grady,  pian- 
ist; Mr.  William  Oates,  'celloist;  and  Mr. 
Harry  Hoskins,  violinist.  They  meet  twice 
a  week  at  each  others'  houses  for  re- 
hearsal, and  their  business  manager,  Mr. 
George  Goss,  intends  to  arrange  for  their, 
appearance  professionally  in  the  coming 
season.  Miss  Grady,  who  is  a  pretty  and 
fragile  girl,  has  Just  memorized  Liszt's 
twenty-four  page  transcription  of  the 
"Prophet,"  which  she  Interprets  with 
splendid  accuracy,  and  Miss  Murray's 
clear,  strong  soprano  renders  the  most  in- 
tricate  scores. 

By  all  odds  the  most  unique  periodical 
publish-ed  in  Washington  is  "The  Scrap 
Basket,"  edited  by  Miss  Katherfne  KoMb. 
It  is  issued  weekly  on  manilla  cardboard 
and,  unlike  any  other  magazine,  has  no 
regular  form,  but  varies  according  lc  the 
length  of  its  contents. 

Miss  Keith,  who  is  the  daughter  of  Prof. 
Keith,  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  Office,  is 
an  earnest  friend  of  the  blind  and  is  never 
tired  of  serving  them  any  way  that  will 
add  to  their  happiness.  She  selects  mis- 
cellaneous articles  from  "seeing"  publi- 
cations, and  Miss  Campbell,  assisted  by 
other  ladies,  copy  them  in  dot  print.  The 
"Scrap  Basket"  is  then  circulated  among 
the  blind  of  the  city  and  when  it  nasgone 
the  rounds  it  is  returned  to  the  editor,  who 
separates  the  articles  and  distributes  them 
among   the  readers  as  a  gift. 


The    Washington  Association   Holds 
Its  Quarterly  Meeting. 

The  first  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Aid 
Association  for  the  Blind  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  was  held  Wednesday  at  the 
office  of  the  association,  No.  1607  O 
Street  northwest.  The  president,  Mrs.  J. 
Russell  Young,  presided. 
..  The  corresponding  secretary  read  let- 
ters of  encouragement  from  many  dis- 
tinguished citizens.  The  treasurer  re- 
ported a.  daily  increase  in  membership. 

In  her  address  Mrs.  Young  said: 
"When  we  remember  that  this  is  only 
the  fourth  meeting  of  our  association, 
and  that  we  are  already  established  in 
permanent  headquarters  it  is  indeed  sig- 
nificant of  the  interest  in  the  community 
for  this  work.  Let  me  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  our  undertaking.  Having 
secured  the  names  and  address  of  over 
two  hundred  dependent  blind,  we  have 
a  place  where  it  is  possible  for  us  to  re- 
ceive and  store  all  kinds  of  donations, 
and  donations  of  all  kinds  are  needed  for 
personal  use  and  for  our  future  home  for 
the  blind.  Appropriate  distribution  will 
be  made  by  a  visiting  committee  of  mem- 
bers of  the  association.  It  is  to  be  under- 
stood, however,  that  no  aid  will  be  given 
to  the  seeing  members  in  the  families  of 
the  blind.  It  is  with  joy  that  I  acknowl- 
edge the  consent  of  so  many  distinguish- 
ed men  and  women  to  be  honorary  vice- 
presidents  of  our  association.  A  complete 
list  of  names  will  be  published  later.  No 
surer  proof  of  the  importance  to  which 
we  have  already  attained  as  a  representa- 
tive body  can  be  given  than  the  fact  that 
the  blind  interests  of  the  District  will  be 
recognized  through  our  association  by  the 
National  Educationl  Association  in  the 
coming  convention  to  be  held  in  Wash- 
ington next  July. 

Gen.  Eaton,  former  Commissioner  of 
Education, followed  in  a  most  earnest  and 
helpful  talk,  referring'  to  the  coming  to 
the  educational  convention  of  Dr.  Joseph 
Campbell  of  the  Royal  Institute  for  the 
Blind  of  London.  England,  and  also  of  a 
representative  from  the  Moon  Society, 
who  have  adapted  their  system  of  type 
for  the  blind  to  four  hundred  and 'sev- 
enty-six languages  and  dialects. 

It  was  announced  that  as  the  reading 
room  for  the  blind  set  apart  in  the  new 
library  daily  volunteer  readers  have  been 
supplied  until  the  first  of  May,  among 
whom  are  Dr.  Mackay-Smith,  Mr.  Spof- 
ford,  Grace  Greenwood,  Mrs.  Pierce  of 
Boston,  and  many  others.  A  large  num- 
ber of  persons  present  volunteered  their 
services  as  visitors  and  Dr.  Tancil  vol- 
unteered his  services  upon  any  call  from 
the  sick. 

Altogether  this  was  one  of  the  most 
auspicious  beginnings  for  any  association 
started  in  this  city. 


YORKSHIRE   HERALD. 
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SA'LUKDAY,  SEPTEMBER   30,    1899. 

YORKSHIRE    SCHOOL 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 


AN  ADDITIONAL  WING. 


The  Wilberforce  memorial  is    making    another 
step  forward.      While  it  is  creating  and  promot- 
ing workshops  for  the  blind,  abroad  and  within 
the  county,  it  is  quietly  improving  its  surround- 
ings at  home.       The  King's  Manor  House,  origi- 
nally taken  under  a  lease  from  the  Crown  in  1833, 
was  acquired  by  purchase  after  the  Jubilee  year 
of  1883 ;     a  handsome  new    building    containing 
ipacious  workshops  and  class  rooms  was  erected 
and  opened  with  some  ceremony    by  Archbishop  ' 
Thomson ;      in  1885,   a  spacious   gymnasium  was  [ 
added  to  this  building,  in  1897  the  whole  was  con- 
nected with  the  old  house  by  a  cloister  forming 
the  fourth  side  of  an  inner  quadrangle.      Now,  a 
new  building  is  to  be  added,  as  described  below, 
which  will  be  in  evidence  on  a  line  with  the  Ex- 
hibition building   belonging   to   the   Corporation, 
and  will    be    welcomed    as    an    ornament    to    the 
neighbourhood.       The    school    having,   since  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  1893,  come  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  Education  Department,  H.M.  Inspec- 
tors, seeing  the  difficulty  of  isolating  any    of  the 
children  in  case  of  illness,  have  required  provision 
to  be  made  for  such  isolation,  and  the  managers 
have  long  been  considering  this  question.     A  sepa- 
rate building  for    this    purpose    has  been    found 
necessary,  and  much  time  has    been    occupied  in 
selecting  the  site.       During  this  time  the  increas- 
ing work  of  the  institution,  and  consequently  the 
necessary  strengthening  of  the  staff,  have  led   the 
Committee  to  realise  that  a  suitable  house  for  the 
Superintendent  will  be  needed  in  the  nes»  future  ; 
and  the  building  described  will  contain  the  neces- 
*?ry  sick  rooms,  isolated  from  the  main  building, 
and  a  moderate  sized  house  for  the  Superintendent. 
We  have  been  favoured  by  an  inspection  of  the 
handsome   elevation  and   the    plans    designed  by 
Messrs.   Demaine  and  Brierley,  who  have  kindly 
furnished  us  with  the    following    details,    which 
evince  much  patient  consideration    by    the  Com- 
mittee, and  promise  great  advantages  in  the  work- 
ing of  this  valuable  institution. 

The  proposed  new  wing  is  to  be  built  from  Mr. 
Brierley's  designs  and  will  be  at  right  angles  to 
the  front  of  the  Blind  School.  It  will  extend 
from  the  west  doorway  of  that  building  towards 
the  corner  of  the  Exhibition  from  which  it  will 
be  separated  by  a  cartway  12  feet  wide.  There 
will  be  a  corridor  connecting  the  sick  rooms  to  the 
main  building  which  will  be  kept  as  low  as  pos- 
sible so  that  the  view  of  the  entire  front  of  the 
School  from  Exhibition-square  will  be  retained. 
The  sick  rooms  will  consist  of  separate  wards  for 
boys  and  girls,  each  20  feet  by  14  feet,  with  nurses 
rooms,  ward  kitchens,  bathrooms,  lavatories,  eto. 
The  sick  rooms  will  be  in  accordance  with  up-to- 
date  principles  of  hospital  planning.  Each  ward 
will  have  a  south-east  aspect,  disconnected  lava- 
tory blocks,  and  will  be  constructed  with  solid 
fire  and  germ  proof  walls  and  floors.  The  Super- 
intendent's house  will  adjoin  the  sick  rooms  and 
will  consist  of  drawing  and  dining-rooms,  small 
study,  kitchen,  scullery,  etc.,  all  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  five  bedrooms,  bathroom,  etc.,  over. 
The  design  of  the  building  is  based  on  Eliza- 
bethan work  with  stojie  mullioned  and  transomed 
windows,  so  as  to  harmonise  with  the  old  build- 
ing. The  front  will  be  nicely  broken  up  with 
fine  bays,  gables,  and  chimneys,  The  lower  por- 
tion of  the  walls  is  to  be  faced  with  stone,  the  old 
stone  from  the  present  wall  to  be  re-used,  so  far 
as  possible,  the  remainder  of  the  work  will  be 
built  of  thin  hand  made  bricks.  The  roofs  will 
be  covered  with  grey  stone  slates  and  the  windows 
fitted  with  metal  casements  aud  leaded  glazing. 
The  contractors  whose  tenders  for  the  work  are 
accepted  are  : — Eor  the  brick  and  stonework,  Mr. 
W.  Anelay;  carpenter  and  joiner,  Mr.  W.  Bel- 
lerby ;  plumber  and  glazier,  Mr.  H.  Hopkins  ; 
slater,  Mr.  Dodgson  and  Son;  plasterer,  Mr.  F. 
Rawling  and  Son ;  painter,  Mr.  Bellerby  and 
Sons.      The  stimated  cost  is  about  £4,000. 
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SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  11,  1899. 

WILBERFORCE  SCHOGi  FOR  THE 
BUND. 

THE  NEW"  WING. 

FOUNDATION    STONE    LAYING. 


Buckle,  who  appeared  on  the  scene  in  the  year 
1869,  and  he  was  bound  to  say  that  it  had  been 
very  largely  owing  to  the  interest  he  had  taken  in 
the  blind  and  his  energy  that  all  these  great  addi- 
tions to  the  usefulness  of  the  school  had  been  car- 
ried out.  He  would  just  like  to  say  one  word  with 
regard  to  their  chairman.  The  Dean  of  York  en- 
tered upon  the  chairmanship  of  that  institution 
in  the  year  1880,  which  was  the  year  of  his  advent 
to  York,  and  from  his  own  personal  experience  he 
could  bear  witness  to  the  very  great  benefit  they 
had  received  from  his  chairmanship.  He  had  been 
most  assiduous  in  discharging  the  duties  of 
chairman,  and  ■  had  given  his  sympathetic 
co-operation  to  everything  that  had  been  sug- 
gested for  the  advantage  of  the  school,  whether 
within  its  walls  or  at  any  of  the  branches.  No 
one  could  have  been  more  appropriately  chosen  as 
the  Dean  had  been  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
Committee  for  the  honour  of  laying  the  foundation 
Yesterday,  the  Dean  of  York,  who  is  chairman    stone  of  that  new  wing.     He  had  pleasure  in  in- 

of  the  committee  of  management,  laid  the  founda-    siting  the  Dean  of  York  to  have  the  kindness  to 
„   ,,  ...      wiv.-*,™,,    Iay  ™e  foundation  stone.     (Applause. 

tion  stone  of  the  new.  wing  at  the    Wiberiorce,       ^    p_   j    Munby  ^^j  that  Wrs   re. 

School  for  the  Blind,  which  is  to  consist  of  sick,  8-retting  inability  to  be  present  had  been  received 

wards  for  the  pupils,  nurse:,'  rooms,  and  a  resi-1  from  amongst  others  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  C.  Mil- 

dence  for  the  superintendent.     &e  .erfi^Jwa .cost  yard,  the  Bishop  of  Beverley,  Lord  Deramore, 

,   ..      ,    ., ,.        .       v.   -  ,     .        .  .Laoy  Victoria  and  Golonel  Dawnay,  the  Dowager 

of  the  building  is  -  J0nt  £4,000.     Its  design  is  Lady  Wenlock,  and  Sir  George  and  Lady  Julia 

based  oil  Elizabethan  work  nith  stone  mullioned  Wombwell.     Proceeding,    Mr.    Munby   said   that 

and  transomed  windows,  so  as  to  harmonise  with  the  following  inscription  would  be  placed  on  a 

,,        ,,  ,    ..,.  m,  L     i      i  4.  bronze  tablet   to  be   let  into   the     stone     after 

the  old  building.     The  ceremony  took  p'ace  at  Jt   had     been     ,aid  „     TMs     skme     wag     ^ 

noon,  and  was  attended  by  a  numerous  company  loth    November,    1899,    by  the  Very  Rev.  A.  P. 

of  the  supporters   and  others   interested  in  the  Purey  Cust,  D.D.,  Dean  of  York,  as  Chairman 

school.     The  scholars  and  inmates  of  the  school  of  the  Committee  of  the  Yorkshire  School  for  the 

....     j  j       j       .x.     v  Blind,  instituted  A.D.  1833,  in  memory  of  Wil- 

were   m   attendance   and   sang   the    nvmns   vp.rv  ,.       ,„ ,.  L...  ■?       _ '_"_ 


.  hy^nS.  Vel7  l>am  Wilberforce."  It  was  fitting,  continued  Mr. 
sweetly.  Amongst  those  present  m  addition  to  Munby,  that  the  name  of  one  so  intimately  asso- 
the  Dean  of  York,  who  was  accompanied  by  Lady  ciated  with  the  Wilberforce  family  should  be  en- 
Emma  Purey  Cust,  were  Mr.  W    W.  Hargrove,  I  Sraved  on  the  stone  with  that  of  William  Wilber- 

I  force  the  founder  of  the  family.  In  the  family 
j  trained  and  housed  there  the  influence  of  William 
!  Wilberforce     was  greater  now  than  it  was  sixty 


J. P.,  Mr.  J.  Melrose,  J. P.,  Mr.  H.  Tennant, 
J.P.,  Mr.  T.  F.  Wood,  J.P.,  Major  Allenby,  J.P., 
Mr.  H.  D.  Brocklehurst,  J. P.,  the  Governor  of 
York  Castle  (Mr.  Edwin  Taylor),  the  Rev.  W.  W. 
Dodsworth,  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Nottingham,the  Rev  E. 
S.  Carter,  the  Rev.  Gordon  Salmon,  Dr.  Bedford 
Pierce,  Dr.  Swanson,  Dr.  Hitchcock,  Dr.  Petch, 
IAt.  W.  Draper,  Mr.  Aid.  Border,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Hunt,  Mr.  R.  Thompson,  Mr.  John  Pearson,  Mr. 
Jf.  J.  Munby  (secretary),  Mr.  Bowden  Cattley, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Cobb,  Mr.  R.  G.  Heys,  Mr.  H.  M. 
Foster,  Mr.  Walter  Brierley,  Mr.  A.  Buckle 
(superintendent),  and  a  large  number  of  ladies. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Clutton,  the  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Har- 
grove, as  the  next  in  point  of  seniority,  to  invite 
the  Dean  to  lay  the  stone.  Mr.  Hargrove  in  doing 
so  reminded  his  hearers  that  the  building  now  in 
the  occupation  of  the  Yorkshire  School  for  the 
Blind  was  erected  at  the  Dissolution,  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  into  whose  hands  had 
fallen  the  revenues  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey.  He  built 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey  a  palace,  which  was 
used  as  the  residence  for  the  Lord  Presidents    of 


years  ago,  and  time  did  not  remove  them  further 
from  that  life  which  there  they  strove  to  perpe- 
tuate. "Wilberforce,"  continued  Mr.  Munby, 
"  was  a  man  who  believed  in  a  good  foundation ; 
he  was  what  he  was,  and  he  is  what  he  is,  be- 
cause he  knew  that  other  foundation  can  no  man 
lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  He  in  the  Faith  of 
Whom  we  ask  you  to  add  this  corner  stone  to  the 
building  we  seek  to,  raise  for  the  benefit  of  the 
blindfolk  of  Yorkshire."  (Applause).  Having 
regard  to  the  association  of  this  building  with  the 
Abbey  beyond  us,  and  of  our  lives  with  the  life 
of  Wilberforce,  one  is  reminded  of  tho  words  of 
Longfellow :  — 

"  Men  build  their  houses  fvom  the  masonry 
Of  ruined  tombs :     The  passion  and  the  pain 

Of  hearts  that  long  have  ceased  to  beat  remain 
To  throb  in  hearts  that  are,  or  are  to  hn." 
(Applause) . 

The  Dean  of  York  in  reply  said  he  had  great 
pleasure  in  complying  with  the  request  made  to 
him  to  lay  the  foundation  stone  of  that  additional 
building  of  the  Blind  School.  He  would  do  it 
with  pleasure  in  consequence  of  his  interest  not 
only  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind  in  general,  but  the 


I  ensure  that  the  new  wing  should  be  ot  tne  same 
character  as  the  old  building.     In  the  next  place 

|  they  felt  that  it  should  hide  as  little  of  the  old 
building  as  possible,  and  those  who  had  seen  the 
drawings  showing  how  the  new  building  had  been 
placed  would  see  that  it  would  not  hide  any  more 
than  had  been  hidden  by  a  wall  which  had  existed 
there  for  some  time,   and  had  now  been  pulled 
down.     In  fact  they  thought  that     more     of    it 
would  be  seen,  and  although  they  did  not  wish  to 
disparage  what  was  one  of  the  most  useful  struc-  j 
tures  in  York  yet  they  could  not  think  the  Exhi- 1 
bition  was  quite  the  most  beautiful  building  in 
the  north  of  England — (laughter) — and  they  would 
not  cry  their  eyes  out  if  the  new  wing  blocked  a 
little  bit  of  that.     (Laughter  and  applause.)     In 
conclusion,   the   Dean   said   the   company   would 
doubtless  join  with  him  in  wishing  success  and 
prosperity  to  the  Blind  School,    and  particularly 
to  the    new    portion    about  to  be  erected.     (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  scholars  and  the  spectators  then  joined  in 
the  singing  of  a  hymn  specially  written  for  the 
occasion  by  the  Dean  of  York,  to  a  melodious  set- 
ting composed  by  A.  Littlewood,  one  of  the 
pupils.     The  following  are  two  of  the  verses  :  — 

"To-day,  but  bumble  are  the  parts, 
Which  Thou  for  us  hast  here  designed, 

To  carry  on  what  faithful  hearts 
Ordained  to  benefit  the  blind. ' 

And  testify  their  ardent  praise 

Of  him  who  every  effort  gave, 
In  earnest  work  through  long  passed  days, 

To  break  the  shackle  from  the  slave." 

The  Rev.  W  W  Dodsworth,  vicar  of  the  parish, 
then  offered  the  prayers,  following  which  the  Dean 
having  received  a  trowel  and  mallet  from  the  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Brierley,  and  the  builder,  Mr.  Aneiey, 
laid  the  stone,  saying  :  — 

"In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son ,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  I  lay  this  foundation  stone  of  the 
additional  biil<J™f?  Iw  *ne  Wilberforce  School  for 

the  Blind,  commending  all  who  shall  labour  in 
the  erection  of  it,  or  tarry  or  serve  within  it,  to 
the  blessed  protection  of  the  Holy  and  undivided 
Trinity. — Amen."  , 

Beneath  the  stone  was  placed  a  bottle  contain- 
ing the  usual  souvenirs,  daily  newspapers,  coins, 
etc. 

Then  followed  the  singing  of  Bishop  Wals- 
ham  How's  hymn,  "  0  King  of  Kings,"  the  Grace, 
and  finally  the  National  Anthem. 


welfare  of  that  school  in  particular.      As  Mr.  Har- 
grove had  pointed  out  to  them  some  twentv  years 

the   North     and   was  named   by   him   the   Kings  £ad  e]apse£  since  hc  was  permitted  to  come  upo* 

Manor.     It  was  thus  occupied  until  the  time  of  the  committee  and  presi<£  over  its  transactions, 

James  the  First,   who  enlarged  it  considerably,  and  he  had  bem  ab£  durin    tha(.  time  to  see  the 

and  made  it  into  a  regal  palace  for  his  own  use  admirable  iu  whieh  th|  institution  was  con- 

m  travelling  between  England  and  Scotland.  The  ducted        ft  ^        tifying'at  the  end  of  twenty 

School  was  established  in   lo33  to  commemorate  „„ ,   .     ,       .,„  .=    ■     J.,,„,    j,„.;„„  ,l.  „t._i.  „<j 

the        emancipation        of        the     slaves      as      the  J™™  t0  be  able  t0  Sa^  that  durmg  the  whoIe  of 

the       emancipation       °i       the     slaves     as     ttte  h        ^      b        ,    d  been       ^.hin    like  dis. 

Yorkshire        memorial        to        perpetuate        the  .  .,    „    ,v        uj  £  „„ 

„        t    xxr-iu    t  j '    ■£.  „     »i  j.     j-„  sensions  among  them,  there  had  never  been  occa- 

name     of     Wilberforce,     and     from     that     time  .       ,     „    ,  .  b,.      ..!    ,,  \  .     ,,. .  _ 

,,      •     ...   ,.       .    j   a  '.  ,   3        ,         j     n  sion  to  find  fault  with  those  engaged  m  the  man-  ! 
the  institution  had   flourished  and   gradually   ex-  ,  ,         __n.-        i.   j  >    j      -U     ~ 

erted  a  greater  influence  and  been  of  greater  ser-  agement     ™d   everything    had   worked     harmo- 

vice  to  the  class  of  people  for  whom  it  was  estab-  m°™ll       *J?  &s^fj  ■■  acknowledged     the  «- 

lished.     In  the  year  1873  a  new  dining-hall  and  S*1Icnt  qualities  which  had  ^been  displayed  by  Mr. 

the  dormitory  over  it  were     built     at  a  cost  of  Munby,  their  secretary  and  Mr.  Buckle,  the  sup- 

£1,380.  The  next  extension  was  made  in  1883  when  ermtendent,  and  which  were  essential  to  the  well- 

the  School  celebrated  its  jubilee  by  founding  a,  forking  of  such  an  institution        One  thing  that 

department  for  out  pupils,     an     exhibition     of  had  astonished  him  during  past    years    was  that 

articles  made  by  the  blind  which  was  honoured  ^hile  the  attention  of  the  Government    had  been 

by  a  visit  from  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  in  tho  very  much  excited  towards  the  spread  of  educa- 

erection   of   schools    and   workshops   which   were  :  tion  at  large,  it  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  them  that 

opened  by  Archbishop  Thomson  in  1885,  having  something  ought  to  be  done  for  the  education  of 

cost   £1,783.     Another   extension    was   made   in  the  blind.      A>  last,  however,  they  woke  up  and 

1894  when  the  industrial  home  for  blind  women  were  now  very  energetic  and  cs  was  usually  the 

in  Scarborough  was  founded,  and  they  had  now  case  they  seemed  likely  to  fly^  from  one  extreme 
nine  women  in  that  home.  Then  in  1896  a  gym- 
nasium and  corridor  were  built  at  a  cost  of  £1,343, 
while  the  workshops  for  blind  workmen  were 
opened  in  Middlesbrough  in  1897,  and  three  blind 
men  and  one  blind  woman  were  employed  there. 


to  the  other.  In  addition  to  the  education  of  the 
blind,  the  department  was  anxious  that  proper 
accommodation  should  be  provided  for  the  sick 
blind.  The  Committee  were  glad  that  it  should 
be  so,  although  they  had  been  fortunate  in  having 


During  the  last  four  years  special  work  has  been  very  few  cases  in  the  institution.  According  to 
undertaken  in  extending  assistance  to  blind  people  the  rules  laid  down  there  should  be  accommodation 
outside  the  school,  the  annual  average  of  which  for  girls  and  boys,  nurses  rooms,  etc.  lhen  the  corn- 
had  risen  to  the  sum  of  £280.  The  Committee  felt  mittee  had  felt  that  something  should  be  provided 
much   indebted    to     their     superintendent,      Mr.      which  did  not  occur  to  the  department.     *or  a 

long  time  the  accommodation  for  the  superinten- 
dent had  been  quite  insufficient,  and  they  proposed 
to  remedy  that.     Great  care  had  been  taken  to 
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THE  IMAGING  POWER  OP  THE  BLIND. 

FRANK  H.   HALL. 

Blind  people  have  less  of  sense  perception 
than  those  with  sight  Because  of  this,  their 
imaginative  activity  is  greatly  increased.  They 
spend  no  time  in  seeing  with  the  natural  eye 
and  therefore  much  time  in  seeing;  with  the 
mind's  eye.     During  wakeful  hours  the  mind 


Wednesday,  May  j,  iS99.  Vol.    VIII.     No.  jo. 

Yes,  that  is  right.     1  am  sun-  there  are  re 
pictures  ready  for  me.     Who  will  give-  me  first 
the.  "out-of-doors"  picture?  Ethel,  you  may  tell 
me  about  it. 

"I  see  an  old   farm  house.      It   is  not  a 
house.     I  can  see  walls  anil  fences  about  it.     It 
is  winter  and  the  snow   is  falling.     I  see  some 
lilac  bushes  near  the  window." 

How  does  Ethel  know  those  are  lilac  bu 


must  be  occupied.     If  it  is  not  occupied   with     Carrie? 

the  things  of  sense,  it  is  occupied  with  imag-         "The  story  says  so.    It  says  that  the  children 

ing  and  imaginative  products.  could  see  the 


red  fire-light 


shining  out    1 1 


In  the  schools  in   charge  of  Superintendent     ^      ga^  something  about  witches  making  tea 
Kingsley  of  Evanston,  111.,  it  is  quite  common,    ;out there  " 

Yes,  I  think  they  knew  the  story  of  the 
Salem  witches,  too.  Rut  Elbe!  has  not  finished 
her  picture.      Is  there  more-,  Ethel? 

"I  think  the  windows  have  no  shutters. 
There  is  a  wood  pile  near  the  house.  There 
is  a  well  with  a  roof  over  the  curb.  Then  is 
a  brush  pile.  There  is  an  old  barn  near 
house.  The  picture  is  not  bright.  It  is  De- 
cember. I  think  it  is  almost  night.  That  is  all 
I  can  see." 

"I  see  two  boys.  They  are  going  to  the  barn, 
I  think  they  are  going  to  do  the  chores." 

Very  good.  I  think  our  outside  picture  is  quite 
complete  now.  Ah,  Nellie  thinks  she  sees  some- 
thing else.  What  is  it,  Nellie?  Yes,  there  is  a 
bridle-post.  And  you  think  you  can  see  a  hole 
right  through  it?  Perhaps  there  is  one.  Now 
let  us  go  into  the  house.  We  will  not  follow 
those  boys  now  It  will  be  almost  dark  in  the 
barn.  Let  us  wait  until  morning.  I  am  cold 
I  want  to  go  into  the  house.  Think  a 
moment.  Is  it  warm  inside  that  little  old  house? 
Ah,  Grade's  face  says,  "yes."  What  do  you 
see  inside  that  closed  door,  Gracie? 

"I  see  a  large  room.  It  has  whitewashed 
walls.  It  hasn't  any  ceiling  There  are  beams 
1  that  cross  under  the  floor  of  the  room  overhead. 
'  The  walls  do  not  look  white.  They  look  almost 
pink.  The  fire-light  makes  them  look  so. 
There  is  a  big  fire-place.  It  has  a  bright  fire 
in  it.  The  cat  and  the  dog  are  lying  by  the  fire. 
The  cat's  shadow  looks  very  large  on  the  wall. 
It  looks  like  a  tiger.  There  are  apples  in  a  row 
down  on  the  hearth.  I  think  they  are  roast  a 
The  hearth  is  very  clean.  Somebody  swept  it  with 
a  wing.  There  is  a  basket  full  of  nuts  nearby. 
I  see  a  mug  with  cider  in  it  getting  warm  down 
by  the  apples." 

That  will  do,  Gracie.    Now  who  will  put  - 
people   into  Grade's   picture"?     I   wonder  how 
many  there  are'?     Ten,   do  you  say,  Joe?     Are 


after  the  reading  of  a  selection,  for  the  teacher 
to  say  to  the  pupils,  "Shut  your  eyes  and  tell 
what  you  see."  Blind  pupils  see  with  their  eyes 
shut,  all  the  while.  To  this  enforced  exercise  of 
the  imaginative  power,  more  than  to  any  other 
one  fact,  are  to  be  attributed  the  marvelous  things 
sometimes  accomplished  by  the  blind.  In  this 
fact  there  is  a  possible  valuable  lesson  for  the 
teachers  of  normal,  children. 

In  these  days  when  the  importance  of  train- 
ing the  senses  is  everywhere  emphasized,  it  may 
be  well  to  remember  that  the  amount  ot  sense 
perception  is  not  the  true  measure  of  the  value  of 
the  work  done;  that  it  is  possible  to  spend  so 
much  time  in  mere  sense  perception,  that  there 
will  be  too  little  time  left  for  reproduction, 
comparison,  elaboration. 

Miss  Harriet  Pees  who  is  in  charge  o£  the 
"kindergarten"  of  the  State  School  for  the  Blind 
at  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  has  recently  noted  the 
amount  and  variet}7  of  imaging  done  by  blind 
children  after  reading  Snow  Bound.  Her  notes 
are  here  reproduced.  It  is  necessary  to  state, 
however,  that  the  age  of  the  pupils  in  this 
"kindergarten"  is  from  five  to  thirteen  years. 
In  estimating  this  work  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  congenitally  blind  children  and  those 
who  become  blind  in  early  infancy,  develop 
very  slowly  in  the  first  few  years.  Moreover 
many  parents  of  blind  children  will  not  consent 
to  their  leaving  home  until  they  are  ten  to 
twelve  years  of  age.  Thus  it  happens  that  a 
"kindergarten"  in  school  for  the  blind,  is  made 
up  of  great  variety  both  in  respect  to  age  and 
degree  of  development. 

FROM  MISS  REES's  NOTES. 

Children  we  will  have  some  pictures  from 
Snow  Bound  this  morning.  Are  vou  all  thinking'? 
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there  really  so  man)'?  Which  do  you  like  Eest 
of  them  all?  Joe,  you  may  put  your  favorite  one 
into  his  place  and  tell  us  about  him. 

"I  like  the  uncle  best.  He  sits  by  the  fire. 
He  can  tell  good  stories.  He  knows  all  about 
wood-chucks  and  things.  I'd  like  to  go  fishing  \ 
with  him.  He  knows  all  about  what  the  weath- 
er is  going  to  be  like.  He  doesn't  care  much 
about  books.  He  knows  all  about  the  things 
I  like." 

Pleta,  who  will  you  put  into  the  picture?  The 
little  sister?     Yes,  and  where  does  she  sit? 

"She  sits  on  a  mat  by  the  fire.  I  think  I 
know  how  that  mat  looked.  My  grandma 
makes  them.  She  braids  them  out  of  rags.  Mr. 
Whittier  loved  the  little  sister  best  of  all.  She 
kept  house  for  him    when   she  was  grown  up.'' 

Will  some  one  repeat  the  lines  we  memor- 
ized,  telling  of  that  love?  Minnie,  I  think  you 
remember  them.     Will  you  try? 

"And  when  the  sunset  gates  unbar 
Shall  I  iv it  see  thee  waiting  stand 

And  white  against  the  evening  star 
The  welcome  of  thy  beckoning  hand?" 

That  was  said  very  nicely  indeed,  Minnie. 
How  beautiful  it  is.  Was  there  not  another 
sister?  Who  will  put  her  into  her  place?  Willie 
looks  as  if  he  knew.     Tell  me,  Willie. 

"I  do  not  know  what  she  is  doing  in  the  pic- 
ture. She  sits  working  by  a  stand.  Maybe  she 
is  sewing.     I  can  say  some  lines  about  her,  too. 

How  many  a  poor  one's  blessing  went 
With  thee  beneath  the  low  green  tent 
Whose  curtain  never  outward  swings! 

That  means  she  died.     I  think  she  was  kind  to 

poor  folks." 

Yes,  I  think  so,-  too,  Willie,  and  I  am  glad 
you  remember  the  lines.  Our  picture  grows 
slowly.  There  are  still  many  more  people  to 
be  put  into  it.  Glen,  can  you  think  of  another? 
The  mother!  Yes,  indeed!  It  would  not  be  a 
real  home  picture  without  her,  would  it?  I 
think  she  should  come  first  of  all.  Tell  us 
about  her,  Glen. 

"The  mother  told  the  children  stories.  I 
think  she  sat  by  her  spinning  wheel.  I  want 
it  to  be  by  the  window.  She  was  a  Quakeress, 
so  perhaps  she  wore  a  cap.  I  think  she  looked 
something  like  Prjscilla." 

Leverett,  will  you   tell   us  about  the  father? 

"He  sat  by  the  fire  and  told  stories,  too.  I 
do  not  know  how  he  looked.  He  was  a  Quaker. 
Maybe  he  kept  his  hat  on  in  the  house.  They 
do  sometimes,   in  pictures." 

We  have  time,  I  think,  for  only  one  more  per- 
son. Who  shall  it  be?  I  know.  I'm  thinking 
of  one  who  is  not  always  there.  His  hands 
were  not  empty.  I  think  you  would  all  like 
very  much  to  see  him  come  in  here  this  mo- 
ment with  his  —  with  what,  Decora? 


"His  violin." 

Yes,  that  is  what  I  was  thinking  about.    Who 

is  he?     Tell  us  about  him,  Decora. 

"He  is  the  school-master.     He  has  a  favored 

place  by  the  fire.     He  has  his  violin  with  him. 

He  looks  almost  like    a    boy.     I  think  he  is 

young.  He  tries  to  look  old  and  wise  when  he 
sits  behind  his  desk  in  the  school;  but  he  is  like 
a  merry  boy  by  the  fire  at  night.  I  like  him." 
The  rest  of  the  people  are  the  aunt  and  the 
brothers  and  the  guest.  There  are  many  more 
pictures;  the  barn,  the  path,  and  the  tunnel  the 
boys  made  next  day;  the  road  with  the  teamsters 
coming  to  clear  it  out,  the  doctor  in  his  sleigh, 
and  many  things  more.  We  will  tell  sbout 
those  another  day.  I  want  something  quite 
different  from  a  picture  now.  I  want  you  all 
to  stand  with  me  in  that  room,  and  this  time, 
instead  of  telling  me  what  you  see,  tell  me  what 
you  hear.  Think  a  moment.  The  door  is  closed  , I 
and  we  are  safe  inside.  I  wonder  what  sounds 
there  are?  Ah,  that  is  right.  You  all  seem  to 
hear  s;>methino\  Leverett,  what  are  vou  listen- 
ing  to  so  intently?     Tell  me  as  the  poet  told  it. 

"We  sat  the  clean-winged  hearth  about, 
Content  to  hear  the  north  wind  roar 
In  baffled  rage  at  pane  and  door.'' 

Ugh!  how  cold  that  sounds!  Nellie  hears 
something  pieasanter.     What  is  it? 

"The  apples  sputtered  in  a  row.  I  think 
they  do  make  a  noise." 

What  is  it  like,  Nellie? 

"Something  like  the  tea-kettle  singing." 
Yes,  I  think  it  is  somewhat  like  it.     And  you 
think  you  hear  the  wind,  too?    Tell  us  about  it. 

"I  think  the  wind  roared  down  the  chimney, 
too,  as  well  as  at  the   window  and  the  door." 

And  Clara  is  listening.  What  do  you  hear 
Clara?     "The  Watch." 

I  had  forgotten  that.  Can  you  tell  it  in  Mr. 
Whittier' s  own  words? 

"The  bull's  eye  watch  that  hung  in  view, 
Ticking  its  weary  circuit  through." 

Quite  right,  little  girl.  I  am  glad  you  did 
not  forget.  Clarence  is  smiling.  What  does  he 
hear,  I  wonder?  "Many  voices?"  Yes,  all  kinds 
from  the  father's  deep  bass  to  the  sister's 
treble.  I  hope  they  do  not  all  speak  at  once. 
Joe,  will  you  tell  us  if  there  are  any  other  sounds? 
So  many?     You  may  tell  just  one. 

"The  snapping  of  the  logs  in  the  fire-place." 

And  what  are  the  exact  words? 

"Hovering  near,  we  watched  the  first  red  blaze  appear, 
Heard  the  sharp  crackle,  caught  the  gleam  on  white-washed 
wall. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  a  little  bit  from  quite 
another  poem. 


"I  had  fed  the  fire  and  stirred    it,   till  the  sparkles  in  delight 
Snapped  their  saucy   little   fingers  at  the  chill  December 
night." 

No,  Joe;  Whittier  did  not  write  that.  Will  I 
t<ll  the  rest?  Some  day,  perhaps,  I  will  tell 
you  something  of  Mr.  Riley,  and  then  you  shall 
seeHoosier  pictures,  and  listen  to  Hoosier sounds 
and  voices.  Let  us  go  back  to  the  sounds  in 
that  pretty  old  fire-lit  room,  now.  Carrie,  do 
you  hear  something? 

"I  think  I  hear  pussy  purr,  down  on  the 
mat." 

What  is  it,  Glen?  No,  I  am  afraid  she  would 
not  purr  when  the  school-master  put  the  mitten 
over  her  head.     What  else  do  you  hear,  Glen? 

"I  thought  maybe  the  dog  dreamed  he  was 
after  a  rabbit,  and  maybe  he  yelped  a  little  bit. 
Dogs  do  that  way  sometimes." 

And  Decora  hears  the  violin.  I  wonder  what 
tunes  he  played.  The  Monnie  Musk  perhaps 
if  the  good  Quaker  folk  allowed  it.  And  is 
there  on  other  sound?  Yes,  Minnie,  a  spinning 
wheel  does  wake  a  whirr,  I  am  sure,  and  if  the 
mother  were  knitting  we  might  hear  the  click 


/// 


of  her  needles.  Willie  thinks  the  boys  cracked 
the  nuts.  That  would  be  noisy  work.  And 
that  is  all.  It  is  not  a  quiet  room  is  it?  But 
what  happy  sounds  they  are!  There  are  no  dis- 
cords. Don't  you  think  Mr.  Whittier  must  have 
loved  that  dear  old  home  very  much  to  have 
left  us  such  a  picture  of  it? 

Now  for  the  language  lesson.  My  A  division 
may  write  the  picture  for  me,  and  my  B  divis- 
ion tell  all  we  have  heard  in  the  quaint  old  room. 
Let  me  see  how  many  perfect  papers  we  can 
have  in  twenty  minutes. 


//£/ 
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ORRIS  BENSON,  DEAF,  DUMB  AND  BLIND  FROM  BABYHOOD, 
HAS  DEVELOPED  REMARKABLE  SKILL  IN 
•  MANY  FIELDS  OF  EFFORT. 


OR  fourteen  years  Orris  Ben- 
son has  Uvea  in  dense  dark- 
ness and  absolute  silence,  yet 
he  has  developed  a  most 
cheerful  disposition,  more 
than  ordinary  capabilities  for 
learning-  and  an  absolute 
genius  as  a  modeller.  For 
seven  years  he  has  been  a  pupil  in  the  New 
York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  which  he  entered  little  more 
than  an  animated  organism,  with  no  sense 
but  that  of  touch;  yet  through  patient  train- 
ing under  the  direction  of  Enoch  H.  Carrier, 
principal,  he  has  shown  a  mental  growth  and 
perception  that  are  astonishing  and  are  at- 
tracting wide  attention. 

Orris  is  sixteen  years  old.  He  is  the  son  of 
a  carpenter  living  at  White  Lake,  Sullivan 
county,  this  State,  and  when  two  years  old 
suffered  from  an  attack  of  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis  that  deprived  him  of  sight,  speech 
and  hearing.  He  was  helpless,  and  for  years 
was  alone  in  a  mental  darkness  as  great  as 
the  physical  one  that  surrounded  him  in  his 
terrible  silence.  Then  he  was  brought  to 
New  York,  and  the  apparently  hopeless  task 
of  developing  mental  faculties  that  were  on 
the  road  to  idiocy  through  neglect  was  en- 
tered upon. 

Miss  Bessie  L.  Nixon  was  assigned  to  in- 
struct him,  and  with  a  kindly  pressure  of  the 
hand  she  tried  to  impress  upon  his  almost 
dormant  consciousness  the  fact  that  she  was 
his  friend,  wished  him  well,  and  would  do 
what  she  could  for  him. 

With  what  interest  was  watched  the  slow 
progress  of  kindling  the  first  mental  spark 
in  that  almost  isolated  mind!  His  gentle 
teacher  communicated  ,to  him  certain  simple 
inquiries  by  moving  her  fingers,  according 
to  the  manual,  within  the  palm  of  his  hand. 

At  first  the  pronunciation  of  the  words  was 
mechanical,  and  the  mental  effort  was  de- 
voted merely  to  the  effecting  of  the  combina- 
tion of  sounds.  With  persistent  practice  the 
boy  learned  to  think  out  words,  the  vocal 
organs  were  trained  into  use,  and  then  enun- 
ciation came,  uncertain  at  first,  but  after- 
ward with  sufficient  clearness  to  be  under- 
stood. 

After  the  first  certain  mental  communica- 
tion was  established  between  teacher  and  pu- 


—  Washington  is  the  scene  of  consider- 
able activity  just  at  present  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  blind,  efforts  being  under  way 
to  secure  funds  for  the  establishment  (of 
a  national  Institution  for  the  aid  and  edu- 
cation of  people  thus  afflicted.  As  an  evi- 
dence of  this  enterprise  there  is  being 
printed  there,  in  part,  a  monthly  maga- 
zine composed  both  as  to  text  and  type 
entirelv  by  the  blind.  It  Is  called  "Talks 
and  Tales,"  and  is  general  in  its  scope,  al- 
though it  contains  a  department  devoted 
to  the  news  of  the  movement  toward  in- 
dustrial education  among  the  blind.  It  is 
a  creditable  demonstration  of  what  per- 
sons without  the  sense  of  sight  can  ac- 
complish, both  mentally  and  mechanically. 
The  magazine  is  published  by  the  Con- 
necticut Institute  and  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind,  of  which  F.  E.  Cleveland  is 
nresident,  and  is  edited  by  Mrs.  Ella  B. 
TCendrlck. 


pil  the  task  became  really  fascinating. 
Every  month  the  mental  growth  was  such 
that  the  teacher  found  in  the  blind  deaf 
boy  remarkable  powers  of  intellect,  and  soon 
he  became  the'  shining  light  of  the  institu- 
tion. So  it  has  gone  from  that  day  until 
this,  with  remarkable  progress  at  every  step. 

Orris  Benson  has  become  an  expert  model- 
ler in  clay,  and  the  most  clever  thing  he  has 
done  is  Grant's  tomb  in  miniature.  His  eyes 
have  not  seen  the  tomb,  and  he  has  not 
more  than  touched  its  massive  columns;  but 
he  has  faithfully  copied  it,  even  to  the  details 
of  ornamentation. 

How?  He  has  not  even  heard  a  description 
of  it,  but  he  has  seen  it  through  the  eyes  of 
one  of  his  deaf  fellows,  and  has  been  told  by 
fingers  as  clever  as  his  how  the  beautiful 
structure  looks  and  how  the  various  details 
of  its  architecture  are  arranged. 

This  information,  carried  through  the  fin- 
gers and  palm,  formed  a  definite  and  mainly 
correct  mental  picture,  which  the  sightless 
boy  has  reproduced  in  plastic  clay,  showing 
wonderful  artistic  perception  and  mechanical 
skill. 

This  is  really  a  wonderful  thing  when  we 
consider  that  the  boy  knows  absolutely  noth- 
ing of  the  appearance  of  buildings,  either  in 
general  effect  or  proportions,  excepting  such 
information  as  is  conveyed  to  him  through 
the  sense  of  touch.  He  has  no  memory  of 
sights  before  he  was  blind,  as  his  mind  was 
practically  a  blank  when  his  education  was 
begun  seven  years  ago. 

This  tomb  is  the  last  of  the  boy's  works 
in  clay,  the  first  being  a  rather  rudely  ex- 
ecuted key,  the  forming  of  which  gave  him 
intense  delight.  It  has  been  the  same  with 
his  other  models.  The  creation  of  them  has 
given  the  modeller  great  pleasure  as  he  has 
felt  them  grow  into  shape  under  his  fingers. 

Orris'  mental  activity  is  really  astonishing, 
and  I  wondered  greatly  at  the  quickness  of 
perception    that    he    showed. 

To  his  other  accomplishments  he  has  added 
the  typewriter,  on  which  he  is  a  most  rapid 
and  correct  operator,  seldom  making  a  mis- 
take. He  is  quite  proud  of  this  accomplish- 
ment. His  hours  at  work  are  given  principal- 
ly to  eaning  chairs,  at  which  he  is  an  expert, 
and  at  which  he  will  probably  earn  his  liv- 
ing when  he  is  graduated. 
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PEDAGOGICAL   LESSONS  FROM  A  STUDY  OF   THE  BLIND 


BY  FRANK    H.   HALL,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  STATE    INSTITUTION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,    JACKSONVILLE,    ILL. 

The  mind  is  approached  thru  the  senses.  The  educator  depends 
mainly  upon  three  avenues  of  approach  —  sight,  hearing,  and  touch.  A 
psychologist  tells  us  that  the  normal  child  obtains  nine-tenths  of  his 
sense-perception  thru  the  sense  of  sight.  To  teach  a  child  to  whom  this 
avenue  is  closed,  whose  amount  of  sense-perception  is  therein-  greatly 
reduced,  is  the  task  of  every  teacher  of  the  blind.  Careful  observation 
of  the  results  may  possibly  throw  some  light  upon  the  general  educa- 
tional problem. 

First,  let  it  be  observed  that  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  the 
schools  for  the  blind  have  some  sight.  One  half  of  the  remainder,  or 
25  per  cent,  of  all,  have  had  sight  and  readily  recall  images  that  origi- 
nally came  to  them  thru  the  visual  organs.  Of  the  25  per  cent,  remain- 
ing who  have  no  memory  of  sight,  and  therefore  cannot  recall  visual 
images,  many  are  mentally  defective  ;  the  causes  that  operated  to  pro- 
duce blindness  having  resulted  in  more  or  less  serious  mental  disturb- 
ances. 

The  number  of  blind  persons,  then,  who  have  never  had  visual  images, 
and  who  are  otherwise  normal,  and  who  are  therefore  suitable  subjects 
for  the  proposed  investigation,  is  exceedingly  small —  probablv  not  greater 
than  15  per  cent,  of  those  who  are  found  in  the  institutions,  and  not  more 
than  5  per  cent,  of  the  blind  people  in  any  given  community. 

My  proposition,  then,  is  to  examine  with  some  care  educative  pro- 
cesses and  results  attained  with  that  very  small  class  of  people  who  have 
never  had  visual  images,  and  who  are  seemingly,  in  respect  to  natural 
mental  endowments,  the  equals  of  ordinary  children  with  sight. 

First  let  us  consider  the  educative  processes  emploved  with  this  class 
of  pupils.  Their  education  must  begin,  and,  so  far  as  sense-perception 
is  concerned,  end,  in  hearing  and  touch.  They  can  come  into  possession 
of  no  images  except  tactile  and  auditory  ones,  and  such  as  may  be  built 
up  from  these.  This  deprives  them  not  only  of  all  ideas  of  color,  and  of 
light  and  shade,  but,  what  is  vastly  more  important  and  interesting  to  the 
student  of  pedagogy,  it  deprives  them  of  all  instantaneous  sense-percep- 
tion of  large  areas.     The  normal  pupil  takes  in  at  a  glance  a  landscape. 
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He  afterward,  by  the  analytical  process,  observes  its  parts,  and  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other  and  to  the  whole.  The  largest  landscape  that  a  blind 
person  can  grasp  at  one  time,  as  a  whole,  thru  the  senses,  does  not  exceed 
that  which  he  can  span  with  his  outstretched  arms.  Oftener  his  sense-grasp 
includes  only  what  comes  under  the  palm  of  a  hand,  the  tip  of  a  finger, 
or  the  sole  of  a  foot.  His  images  of  the  most  common  objects,  as  a  tree, 
a  house,  a  garden,  must  be  built  up  by  the  process  of  constructive  ((in- 
ception, the  material  being  the  images  of  the  very  small  objects  that  have 
come  within  his  sense-grasp.  The  blind  boy  must  obtain  his  image  of  a 
tree  that  he  cannot  climb  somewhat  as  the  boy  with  sight  obtains  an  in 
of  a  place  which  he  cannot  visit.  Each  builds  with  images  that  have  come 
to  him  thru  sense-perception:  the  one  builds  with  the  large  visual  images 
of  landscape,  sky,  and  sea  ;  the  other  must  build  with  the  minute  tactile 
images  of  objects  that  have  come  into  the  palm  of  his  hand,  or  under  the 
finger  tip,  or  into  absolute  contact  with  some  part  of  the  dermal  surface. 
Not  onlv  must  the  blind  child  obtain  his  image  of  a  tree  or  house  in  this 
manner,  but  his  image  of  a  foreign  country,  or  of  any  country,  must  be 
built  up  of  the  same  minute  tactile  images  or  of  images  that  he  has  him- 
self made  from  these.  A  moment's  reflection  will  make  it  apparent  that 
all  the  images  of  objects  that  come  into  the  consciousness  of  the  blind 
person,  whether  the  objects  themselves  be  near  or  remote,  large  or  small, 
must  be  made  up  of  smail  tactile  images.  The  blind  child  is  thus  led  to 
give  more  attention  to  detail  than  the  seeing  child.  From  necessity  he 
exercises  the  power  of  constructive  conception  many  times  as  often  as 
does  his  seeing  companion.  Images  of  a  thousand  objects  with  which  the 
seeing  child  is  familiar  without  any  constructive  mental  process  can  onlv 
come  into  the  consciousness  of  the  blind  child  by  building  them  of 
such  tactile  images  as  are  already  in  his  possession. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  normal  child  of  twelve  years  of  age  spends 
one-half  of  his  wakeful  hours  in  sense-perception  and  one-half  in  elabora- 
tion—  in  reproducing,  in  comparing,  in  thinking  about  that  which  he  has 
perceived.  Take  away  the  sense  of  sight,  and  not  more  than  one-third 
as  much  time  will  be  spent  in  mere  sense- perception.  One-third  of  one- 
half  is  one-sixth.  This  leaves  to  the  blind  child  five-sixths  of  his  time 
for  reproduction.  The  sense-perception  of  the  normal  child  is  to  his 
elaboration,  in  respect  to  time,  as  i  to  i  ;  of  the  blind  child  as  i  to  5. 

These  two  peculiarities  in  the  educative  processes  of  the  blind,  namely, 
the  synthetic-analytic  habit  of  thought,  and  the  large  amount  of  time 
given  to  a  reproduction  of  sense-images,  to  comparison,  and  generaliza- 
tion, account  for  nearly  all  the  almost  marvelous  achievements  of  some 
sightless  students. 

Blind  pupils  excel  in  mathematics.  Why  ?  Mathematics  has  to  do 
mainly    with    comparison    of     quantities — mainly    with    comparison    of 
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measured  quantities  —  mainly  with  comparison  of  imaginative  measured 
quantities.  The  blind  student  easily  creates  images  of  the  quantities  to 
be  compared..  His  synthetic  habit  of  thought  and  his  constant  practice 
in  imaging  give  him  this  power.  He  brings  the  terms  of  the  comparison 
quickly  into  consciousness.  The  child  with  sight  sees  figures.  Too  often 
his  images  are  images  of  digits.  He  fails  to  see  the  magnitudes  or 
ratios  which  the  figures  should  suggest.  He  attempts  to  see  relation 
when  the  terms  of  the  comparison  are  not  in  consciousness  —  only  the 
symbols  of  the  terms.  The  blind  child  has  never  seen  these  symbols,  and 
makes  little  use  of  them  even  thru  the  sense  of  touch.  He  deals  directly 
with  number,  and  number  suggests  to  him  magnitude  or  ratio,  or  both. 
Suggested  magnitudes  he  can  create  ;  suggested  relations  he  can  appre- 
hend, because  the  images  of  the  things  related  are  in  consciousness. 

Blind  children  excel  in  geography.  Why  ?  Because  they  have  learned 
to  use  the  imaginative  faculty.  They  see  places  only  a  few  feet  distant, 
thru«the  mind's  eye.  The  task  of  seeing  places  a  few  miles  away,  or  even  a 
few  hundred  miles  away,  is  scarcely  greater.  They  have  built  their  image 
of  the  town  in  which  they  live,  with  its  trees,  its  gardens,  its  dwelling 
houses,  and  its  public  buildings,  mainly  by  the  exercise  of  the  power  of 
constructive  conception.  They  can  build  a  London,  or  a  Paris,  or  a 
Moscow  in  the  same  manner.  The  child  with  sight  sees  the  town  in 
which  he  lives,  but  he  cannot  see  London.  He  fails  to  see  with  the  mind's 
eye  the  villages  and  cities,  and  rivers  and  mountains,  which  these  symbols 
should  suggest.  The  blind  child  has  never  seen  these  symbols,  and  those 
which  he  uses  are  sufficiently  unattractive  and  difficult  of  manipulation  to 
guard  against  the  danger  of  substituting  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  the 
symbol  for  the  thing  symbolized. 

Blind  students  are,  for  the  most  part,  good  readers  and  good  listeners. 
Both  of  these  processes,  it  will  be  observed,  are  synthetic,  and  are  there- 
fore quite  in  harmony  with  the  operation  of  the  two  educative  senses 
which  the  blind  exercise.  The  amount  that  a  blind  student  reads  is,  of 
course,  comparatively  small  ;  but  the  amount  retained  is  comparatively 
large,  while  his  digestion  and  assimilation  of  what  he  reads  or  hears  are 
more  complete  than  those  of  the  seeing  child. 

But  blind  people  do  not  excel  in  all  branches  of  study.  In  mathe- 
matics, history,  and  literature,  if  the  means  are  at  hand  for  providing 
skilled  teachers  and  the  necessary  books  and  appliances,  blindness  seems 
scarcely  a  barrier  to  progress.  The  compensations  almost,  if  not  quite, 
equal  the  deprivations.  In  natural  sciences  the  blind  pupil  is  seriously 
handicapped.  True,  his  memory  of  words  may  enable  him  to  "  pass  " 
even  in  the  science  studies,  if  the  tests  are  such  as  were  usually  made  in 
the  schools  twenty  years  ago  ;  but  he  can  at  best  do  little  in  the  labora- 
tory ;  and  his  knowledge  must  be  lacking  for  the   most  part  that  sense- 
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basis  which  is  necessary  to  make  it  of  real  value.  He  may  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  scientific  terms,  and  know  something  of  their  correct  use  ; 
but  as  to  training  for  power  by  means  of  scientific  observation  and  com- 
parison, blindness  presents  an  almost  impassable  barrier. 

A  main  weakness  of  the  blind  is  the  result  of  the  narrow  sense-basis 
upon  which  they  must  build.  This  is  also  a  main  source  of  their  strength. 
They  are  narrower  in  their  intellectual  acquirements,  but  deeper  and 
higher,  than  their  seeing  companions.  Their  profundity,  however,  has 
been  gained  at  the  expense  of  breadth.  They  have  fewer  sense  concepts, 
but  these  are  more  perfectly  elaborated;  and  they  seem  entirely  sufficient 
for  remarkable  success  along  certain  lines  of  purely  intellectual  effort. 

There  is  a  danger  in  "  eye-mindedness  "  that  is  the  counterpart  of  the 
main  difficulty  in  blindness.  For  the  blind  a  most  vigorous  effort  should 
be  made  to  increase  the  amount  of  sense-perception.  For  the  seeing 
the  main  source  of  danger  is  that  in  these  days  of  "laboratory  methods" 
and  "  nature  study  "  mere  sense-perception  will  occupy  the  time  of  the 
pupil  to  such  an  extent  that  comparison,  classification,  generalization, 
and  reflection  will  not  receive  a  due  share  of  mental  effort. 

Neither  is  blindness  favorable  to  that  kind  of  intellectual  and  physical 
development  which  prepares  for  usefulness  in  society. .  The  education 
of  the  blind,  if  allowed  to  proceed  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  has 
reference  mainly  to  the  psychological  factor  in  education.  The  soci- 
ological element  is  almost  wholly  wanting.  The  blind  child  learns  that 
he  may  be  learned.  He  desires  to  know  that  he  may  possess  knowledge. 
Fie  wants  intellectual  training  for  the  delight  there  is  in  it  to  himself.  He 
wants  music  for  the  sake  of  music,  and  the  satisfaction  which  it  brings  to 
him.  There  is  pleasure  in  mental  development,  in  growth;  and  this 
pleasure  he  seeks  where  it  can  be  most  easily  obtained.  He  wants  mental 
power  without  any  idea  of  the  use  to  which  this  power  is  to  be  put.  And 
the  great  human  heart  says,  Let  the  poor  blind  child  have  all  the  pleasure 
he  can  get;  and  institutions  are  provided  and  generously  equipped  in 
which  the  young  blind  are  segregated  and  trained  along  physiological 
and  psychological  lines,  until  they  almost  forget  that  there  is  any  world 
outside  of  a  school  for  the  blind,  or  any  duties  to  perform  except  such  as 
have  a  direct  bearing  upon  their  own  mental  and  plrysical  development. 
The  weakness  of  the  blind  is  not  chiefly  psychical,  it  is  not  chiefly  physi- 
cal. It  is  their  inability  to  use  their  powers  in  the  proper  performance 
of  social  duties.  It  is  in  the  great  difficulty  they  find  in  adapting  them- 
selves to  their  social  environment  after  they  leave  the  school  and  take 
their  place  in  society.  It  is  in  the  great  difficulty  they  find  in  contrib- 
uting their  share  to  the  well-being  of  the  race,  or  to  that  portion  of  the 
race  that  forms  a  part  of  their  environment.  In  this  respect  they  are  not 
altogether  unlike  many  of  the  pupils  from  the  common  schools.     In  the 
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case  of  blind  people  this  defect  in  their  education  and  in  their  capacity 
is  fearfully  emphasized.  In  school  they  are  segregated  —  separated  from 
those  with  good  sight,  from  such  as  those  with  whom  they  must  associate 
in  after-life.  The  necessities  and  some  of  the  luxuries  of  life  are  provided 
for  them  at  the  public  expense.  Three- fourths  of  their  time  for  eight  or 
twelve  years  they  are  in  an  atmosphere  utterly  unlike  that  into  which 
they  will  be  thrust  at  maturity.  After  leaving  school,  unless  the  family 
wealth  is  sufficient  to  provide  for  their  wants,  they  are  confronted  with  a 
problem  utterly  different  from  any  they  have  found  in  the  books.  In 
some  instances  their  education  has  unfitted  them  for  the  solution  of  this 
life  problem.  Many  pupils  —  some  of  them  blind,  and  some  of  them 
with  two  good  eyes  —  learn  to  measure  the  value  of  every  exercise  by 
what  it  will  directly  contribute  to  their  personal  comfort  —  physical,  intel- 
lectual, spiritual.  The  idea  that  their  own  ultimate  happiness  and  genuine 
prosperity  must  come  from  what  they  can  contribute  to  community  life 
has  no  place  in  their  thought. 

The  state  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  feeble-minded  will  be  unable  to 
take  their  places  in  society  and  contribute  to  the  community  as  much  as 
will  procure,  in  return  for  their  services,  the  necessities  of  life.  Hence 
asylums  are  provided  in  which  they  may  spend  their  days,  and  perhaps 
pay  in  part  for  what  they  receive. 

The  deaf  are  but  slightly  handicapped  in  their  productive  power.  The 
state  educates  them,  providing  in  many  instances  instruction  in  a  trade, 
and  sends  them  out  equipped  for  service. 

The  blind,  with  capabilities  for  intellectual  development  slightly 
impaired,  with  powers  of  mind  that  are  sometimes  akin  to  the  marvelous, 
capable  of  intellectual  enjoyments  of  the  highest  order,  are  most  sadly 
handicapped  in  their  attempts  to  perform  useful  service.  No  asylums  for 
them  are  provided  (unless  the  industrial  homes  be  so  regarded,  and  the 
number  of  these  that  are  successfully  managed  is  small).  They  are  segre- 
gated for  vears  and  then  sent  back  to  their  homes,  or  sent  out  into  the 
world  to  make  a  home  in  darkness  for  themselves. 

I  repeat,  the  teachers  of  the  blind  have  the  most  difficult  task  of  all  — 
properly  to  co-ordinate  the  psychological  and  the  sociological  factors  in 
education,  and  this  task  is  rendered  doubly  difficult  by  the  artificial 
environment  which  their  segregation  produces. 

And  yet  there  is  but  one  test  for  all.  The  value  of  any  educational 
process  must  be  measured  in  units  of  service,  and  precisely  the  same 
measure  that  determines  its  value  to  the  community  determines  its  value 
to  those  who  receive  its  benefits. 

In  the  words  of  Ruskin  :  "  The  human  race  is  a  divine  family,  the 
ideal  of  which  is  that  each  shall  work  for  the  good  of  all  and  precisely  in 
so  doina:  secure  for  himself  the  greatest  arood." 
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111  this  divine  family  there  are  no  exceptions  to  this  genera!  rule.  The 
rich  and  the  poor  ;  the  bond  and  the  free  ;  the  deaf,  the  blind,  and  the 
feeble-minded,  can  all  secure  for  themselves  the  greatest  good  by  working 
for  the  good  of  all ;  and  that  educator,  or  that  group  of  educators,  or 
that  educational  system,  or  that  educational  institution,  that  shall  in  a  high 
degree  promote  the  service  power  of  those  to  whom  instruction  is  given 
cannot  fail  to  be  working  on  right  lines,  for  their  efforts  are  in  accord 
with  a  divine  law  as  certain  in  operation  as  the  law  of  gravitation  itself, 
and  as  beneficent  in  results  as  that  of  Christian  charity. 
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WOMAN  WHO  NOW  SEES 
HER   SONS  f°I*  IHE  EBftSI 
TIME.  inODOII  IfllY 
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— ^  AN  you  Imagine  what  It  muet  mean  to  see  after  forty 
I  /  years  of  blindness?  To  be  the  mother  of  babes  whose 
I  I  *\  faces  you  would  see  for  the  first  time  when  they  were  full 
^^  grown  men?  To  look  upon  the  sights  of  city  streets 
,  that  you  had  not  beheld  since  early  childhood? 
Surely  that  would  be  a  revelation.  Could  fairy  wand  work 
more   delightful  transformation! 

And  yet  the  wand  of  science  has  accomplished  this  mar- 
vellous change.  It  has  restored  sight  to  a  woman  over  whose 
eyes   a  veil    had  fallen  in  childhood. 

The  name  of  this  lady  is  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Leaoh,  a  resident 
of  this  city  for  nearly  half  a  century.  Despite  her  blindness 
she  received  an  excellent  education,  Including  such  accomp- 
lishments as  music  and  languages. 

The  operation  which  restored  her  sight  was  performed  by 
Dr.  A.  H.  Voorhies  at  the  private  sanitarium  of  Dr.  McNutt, 
1220  Sutter  street.  Mrs.  Leach  entered  the  sanitarium  on  the 
second  day  of  the  present  month,  and  six  days  later  walked 
homeward  in  bro.ad   daylight  with  uncovered  eyes. 

The  story  of  her  impressions — when  permitted  to  seethe 
sights  about  her  after  the  long  darkness^is  told  by  herself. 
The  ideas,  sometimes  fantastic,  that  came  into  her  mind; 
the  joy  of  seeing;  the  fear  of  losing  again  her  precious  priv- 
ilege; all  are  told  in  the  ^frankest   possible  way. 


BY    ELIZABETH    LEAGM. 


*^f  M  I  happy  now  that  I  can  see  after  so 
f    I     many  years?    Yes,  o£  course.     But 
^    I     you   must  not  suppose   that  I  was 
*■    unhappy  before.    Shall  I  confess  It? 
Well,   In   some  respects,   my  state  Is   like 
that  of  a  lover  who  looks   upon  a  sweet- 
heart's   face    for  the  first   time   and  feels 
some  little  disappointment.    It  Is  not  quite 
perfect,  you  know. 

Best  of  all  Is  the  glorious  light  and  the 
wealth  of  color.  I  always  loved  flowers  in- 
tensely. Now  I  can  hardly  get  by  a.  florist's 
window,  but  stand  and  stare  until  peo- 
ple turn  to  look  curiously  at  me.  I  wonder 
if  they  think  I  am  foolish.  Certainly  they 
cannot  understand  what  a  delight  it  is  for 
me  to  devour  these  bright  colors  with  my 
eyes. 

I  could  always  see  the  light  a  little  and 
distinguish  colors  when  held  closely  to  my 
eyes.  This  has  ever  been  a  source  of  enjoy- 
ment to  me.  But  to  see  this  broad  light,  to 
distinguish  objects,  to  observe  what  is  go- 
ing on  around  me,  this  is  new.  quite  new  to  i 
mo.  And  it  is  wonderfully  interesting.  Do 
you  think  It  strange,  then,  that  I  wish 
to  be  looking  at  things  all  the  time? 

Yet,  even  now,  I  do  not  see  as  you  do. 
The  carpet  under  nay  feet  is  red,  but  I 
cannot  trace  the  pattern  on  it.  I  can  sea 
my  son  sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the 
room.     I  observe  that  he  has  taken  off  his 


ccat.  I  look  into  his  eyes,  but  other  feat- 
ures are  still  somewhat  dim.  My  elector 
believes  that  with  one  more  operation  my 
sight  will  be  fully  restored.  It  seems  al- 
most too  good  to  hope  for,  and  yet  my  joy 
is  clouded  with  a  fear.  What  if  the  opera- 
tion should  fail?  What  if  it  should  cause 
even  a  loss  of  the  sight  already  gained? 
This  thought  makes  me  hesitate.  Perhaps 
there  will  be  no  further  operation,  but  only 
the  addition  of  glasses.  It  would  be  terri- 
ble, you  know,  to  lose  what  power  of  sight 
I  now  have. 

My  eyes  seemed  quite  normal  In  child- 
hood. Then  we  lived  in  Boston,  my  parents' 
home,  until  1852.  when  the  family  moved  to 
San  Francisco,  coming  around  the  Horn. 
My  health  was  good,  and  for  awhile  no 
one  dreamed  of  trouble  with  my  eyes.  Then 
headaches  began  to  afflict  me.  A  physician 
declared  that  they  were  due  to  near-sight- 
edness, advising  an  operation.  My  parents 
assented.  The  operation  was  performed  and 
—my  sight  was  gone. 

It  was  terrible,  of  course,  but  children 
are  light-hearted,  and  I  was  a  very  happy 
child.     At  that  time  I  was  10  years  of  agi . 

My  parents  spared  no  effort  to  make  life 
pleasant  for  me.  They  never  permitted  me 
to  become  lonely  or  isolated,  but  took  me 
everywhere  and  were  careful  to  describe 
everything  we  met  In  our  outings.  Really, 
|  I  think  I  have  seen  more  than  most  people. 


It  was  all  vividly  before  my  mind':: 
and  that  1b  one  kind  of  seeing.  And  I 
always  so  glad,  so  happy  in  my  pan 
love  and  tenderness. 

Like  other  children,  I  was  sent  to  school, 
[receiving  a  part  of  my  education  in  the 
:  public  schools  of  this  city.  My  lessons  were 
taught  to  me  at  home  and  I  was  ao 
panled  to  and  from  the  school  building.  In 
addition,  tutors  in  music  and  langw 
were  employed  for  me.  No  happier,  nor 
more  contented  child  <'atPr 

I  was  sent  to  an  ""'• 

located   then  in  the  Mission,  but     now     at 
Berkeley.    There  I  learj    dti  write 

among  other  things,  remaining  until  my 
school  days  were  over. 

Mv  sirlhood,  too,  was  delightful.  You 
might  suppose  that  I  was  lonely  then,  but 
it  was  not  so.  My  girl  friends  seemed  to 
enjoy  reading  to  me.  Perhaps  they  felt 
that  there  was  something  romantic  in  read- 
ing to  a  blind  companion.  However  that 
may  have  been,  it  is  certain  I  had  no  lack 
|o£  good  literature. 

To  balls  and  parties,  too,  I  went  like  other 
girls.    Everybody  was  good  to  me.    Every- 
body seemed  to  love  me.    All  the  young  peo- 
ple were  ready  to  add  to  my  pleasures  by 
every  possible  kindness,  so  those  years,  too, 
were  glad.     I  cannot  say  that  I  am  happier 
now,  even  with  this  gift  of  sight.    Besides 
there  was  my  music  to  beguile  stray  hour3. 
,1   sang   and   played   and  had  my  little  ro- 
mances like  other  girls.  Always  light-heart- 
ed,  always   surrounded  by  pleasant  condi- 
tions, how  could  I  be  aught  else  than  happy  ? 
In  1864  1  was  married  to  Harry  Leach.who 
was   for  years  connected   with   the  Wells- 
iFargo  bank,  where  he  remained  until  a  few 
months  before  his  death  in  187G.     Thtu  he 
(became  eyes  for  me.    He  was  a  lover  o£  ua- 
jture.  artistic  in  his  temperament  and  could 
always    describe   things   so  vlvidlv   that  1 

seemed,  to  see  them  myself.  He  would  por- 
<  tray  the  beauties  of  a  landscape,  touch  upon 
the  lights  and  shadows  in  a  cloud,  bringing 
,  to  my  mind  even  minutest  details  with  a 
loving  skill  that  left  no  sense  of  depriva- 
tion. 

When  my  children  came  I  felt  their  little 
faces  to  know  what  they  looked  like.  Their 
golden  hair  I  could  faintly  see,  and  their 
lather  told  me  that  theireyes  were  dark  like 
his  and  mine.  I  had  a  very  good  idea  of 
their  looks.  You  may  simile — and  perhaps 
ii  was  a  foolish  notion — but  1  always  thought 
1  could  pick  my  children  out  of  a  crowd: 
and  what  I  couldn't,  see.  you  know.  I  could 
make  up  in  kisses.  But  it  is  a  fact,  in  my 
view,  that  we  can  develop  any  sense  by 
training.  The  blind,  forced  to  rely  much  on 
the  sense  of  ton  oh,  become  able  to  distin- 
guish more  in  this  way  than,  other  people. 
Seeing  people  could  do  the  same  if  they 
would  only  train  themser 

It  is   surprising  how  soon  a  baby 
to  know  that  its  mother  does  not 
little  ones  while  still  in  arms  would 
me  to  anything  they  wished  by  throw  iv  - 
my   hand.     I   could  hold  it    limp    so    tha'. 
they  could  direct  it  and  they  would  push  ft 
wherever  they  wished  me  to  go.     I  scarcely 
seemed  to  miss  my  eyes,  even  then, 
was   so   much    to  make  me  ha 
couldn't  dwell  upon  the  one  thing 
li  has  always  been  so.      I  was  happie 
other   girls,   and   have   been  happier 
other  people  all  my  life.      Perbs    s 
cause  I   am  so  intense,  feel  so  keen  : 
such    an    enthusiast,    that    lit" 
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ceased  to  lie  enjoyable.  Whatever  the 
reason.  It  is  a  fact  that  I  never  have 
missed  my  sight  except  when  I  wished  lo 
read  or  sew.  or  when  my  children  were  hurt 
and  needed  instant  care.  Then,  of  course, 
I  longed  to  see. 

Notwithstanding    such    little   difficulties, 
our  rfruily  was  an  unusually  contented  one. 
We  were  blessed  in  our  children.      Two  of 
them  have  passed  away,  but  there  are  three! 
living  and  now  grown  to  manhood.     From 
babyhood    I    feel    that  they  have  never  de- 
ceived   me  as  do   the  children     of    seeing 
mothers.       That  is  unusual,  is  it  not?    The  | 
'   relation   between   us   has   always  been  one 
'    of  uncommon  love  and  confidence.     This  1 
attribute   to  my  great  affection  for 'them,   ; 
and  to  the  fact  that  I  taught  them  from  the 
first  to  trust  me.  My  son  thinks  it  was  partly   '• 
due    to   an   added   affection    because  of-  my 
affliction,  but  I  attribute  it  all  to  love  alone.   ;' 
It   is  that  which  gives  a  mother  influence  i 
with  her  children.      It  was  that  which  kept  , 
them  always  close  to  me.      They  told  me  of 
their   plans   and   hopes,  their  troubles  and 
disappointments.    Their  boyish  temptations" 
were  confided  to  me.      My  lack  of  sight  did 
not  lessen  my  interest  in  all  their  various 
concerns,   nor   did   it   hinder   the,  mother's 
help.       We  could  hardly  have  been  closer  I 
to  each  other  orsm.ore  united  in  feeling. 

Perhaps  my  comprehension  was  quick- 
ened by  a  kind  of  intuitive  perception,  which 
from  girlhood  my  friends  have  always  at- 1 
tributed  to  me.  You  know  some  people 
understand  more  readily  than  others.  We, 
.cannot  always  explain  why  it' Is.  Perhaps 
they  observe  little  things'  that  other  people 
fail  to  notice.  There  are.  so  many  indica-l 
tious  of  character.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  most  reliable  oue  is 
the  appearance.  .Most  pecple  judge  by  what 
they  see  and  make  many  mistakes.  I  rely 
far  more  on  the  tones  of  voice,  believing, 
that  they  are  a  truer  indication  of  charac- 
ter than  any  other.  People  put  on  a  deeep-i 
tive  appearance,  but  they  cannot  change, 
the  quality  of  their  voices.  By  that,  if  wa 
are  observant,  we  may  know  something 
of  the  real  character. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  evening  when  Ii 
heard  Adelaide  Neilson  in  her  role  of  Juliet. 
How  charming  was  her  voice!  How  suited 
to  her  part!  It  seemed  to  show  me  all  the! 
lights  and  shadows  of  the  play.  All  that 
I  could  distinguished  was  the  glare  of  lights 
and  a  moon  in  the  background,  but  I  heard 
that  voice  and  understood  the  rest.  Of! 
course  T  was  helped  by  my  knowledge  of' 
the  .story  to  an  understanding  of  its  presen-j 
ration.  Shakespeare's  plays  bad  beeu  often 
read  to  me.  and  have,  indeed,  always  been 
one  of  my  literary  delights.'  Nevertheless 
I  feel  sure  that  people  generally  did  not; 
and  do  not  get  as  much  from  vocal  tones 
as  I  do.  , 

This  will  explain  why  I  have  always  been 
very  fond  of  theatre-going.  While  seeing 
nothing,  dramas  as  well  as  operas  have 
been  an  unfailing  delight.  I  am  very  fond 
of  them  still.  Every  Monday  evening  we 
go  to  the  Alcazar,  and  during  the  week  to 
the  Tivoli  and  other  places.  My  love  for 
music  is  as  keen  as  ever  and  a  laugh  comes 
as  readily  as  in  my  girlhood.  I  enjoy  the 
jests,  the  witty  sayings;  in  fact,  all  that  is 
good  gives  me  as  much  pleasure  as  others 
can  possibly  find.  ' 

When  I  realized  that  sight  might  be  re- 
stored to  me  my  heart  nearly  stopped  beat- 
ing. It  seemed  too  good  to  be-true.  For,  in 
spite  oE  being  happy,  and  trying  constantly 
to  think  only  of  my  numerous  reasons  for 

.thankfulness,  my  loss  was  very  real.  With 
hope  came  an  intense ..  realization  of  it. - 
After  entering  the  sanitarium  my  excite- 
ment was  so  great  that  my  lips  trembled. 
It  was  not  fear  that  caused  it.  but  anticipa- 
tion, rhinglsd  with  a  feeling  of  uncertainty. 
A  few  days  later  the  bandages  were  taken 
off.  As  the  doctor  lifted  them,  letting  in  the 
light,  I  was  nearly  overcome  with  confu- 
sion. From  every  direction  the  light  seemed 
to  pour  in  upon  me.  It  shot  down  from  all 
sides,  piercing  my  «yes  until  I  felt  com- 
pletely dazed.     I   was   so  confused  that   I 


couldn't  tell  whether  it  was  Fourth  of  Julv 
or  Chinese  New  Year.  After  a  little  I  could 
discern  the  various  lights  and  shadows  in 
the  room.  On  the  walls  these  shadows 
seemed  to  stand  but  as  objects.  They  looked 
strange  to  me,  and  at  the  time  I  did  not 
understand  them.  Then  I  passed  my  hands 
over  them,  feeling  of,  every  inch  and' tracing 
every  outline,  to  tell  what  they  were,  Grad- 
ually they  became  clearer  as  my  eyes  grew 
accustomed. to  the  sight. 

My  feelings  on  beholding  my  sons  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives  must  be  left  to  the 
imagination.     It  must  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  i 
of  woman  to  have  grown  sons  that  she  has'.j 
never    seen.      Only    such    a    woman    could 
realize  fully  the  sensations  of  a  mother  who 
had   lived  more  than  thirty  years  in  daily 
touch  with  her  children  and  yet  had  never 
caught  a  glimpse  of  what  they  looked  like. 
This  was  my  first  thought  when  the  band- 
ages came  off  my  eyes  and  the  darkness  of  j 
forty  years  was  lifted — to  see  my  three  sons, 
Harry,   Ralph   and  Walter,   as   they   stood  , 
before  me  breathlessly  awaiting  the  revela-  | 
tion. 

It  was   on   the  following  day  that  I  re- 
turned home.     One  of  my  sons  had  -called  ' 
for  me  and  we  went  out  into  the  street  to- 
ge.tb.er. 

How  shall  I-  tell  you  of  the  strange  im- 
pression made  upon  me  by  that  confusing  1 
array  of  objects?  How  make  plain  to  seeiDg 
people  my  absurdly  incorrect  ideas  con- 
cerning what  I  saw?  All  that  can  be  done 
is  to  narrate  facts,  leaving  my  readers  to 
draw  upon  imagination  for  a  more  sympa- 
thetic comprehension  of  my  position. 

My  absorbing  desire  was  to  see  every- 
thing, to  let  not  the  slightest  thing  escape 
my  attention.  I  looked  at  the  street,  at 
the  houses,  at  everybody  thai  passed.  Not 
a  little  dog  wagged  his  tail  that  I  did  not 
stop  to  see  him  do  it.  This  seemed  very 
foolish,  to  you.  no  doubt,  but  it  was  so.  novel 
to  me  that  my  whole  attention  was  drawt 
to  it. 

We  stopped  at  a  florist's  window  on  Polk 
street  to  look  at  its  beautiful  masses  of  flow- 
ers. Nearby  stood  a  lady  dressed  in  pur- 
ple, like  a  great  blossom.  Would  you  be- 
lieve it?  I  thought  she  was  in  a  window, 
too,  and  stood  gazing  at  her  until  my  son 
whispered  to  me  that  she  was  on  the  side- 
walk like  ourselves.  You  see,  I  did  not 
know  how  to  judge  things,  but  seemed  to 
jumble  objects  together. 

Some  lovely  little  pink  tots  went  by.  It 
was  hard  not  to  clasp  them  to  my  heart, 
but  they  wouldn't  have  understood.  They 
looked  so  sweet  and  gay,  just  like  flow- 
ers. So  it  was  the  whole  way  home.  My 
son  thought  we  never  would  get  there,  but 
I  could  not  pass  either  people  or  things 
without   looking   at  them. 

Each  day  I  am  learning  how  to  judge 
and  to  distinguish  more  correctly.  It  i3 
something  like  a  child  learning  early  les- 
sons  over  again. 


Mrs.  Leach  is  a  direct  descendant  of  the 
ar^tocratic  Gordon  family  of  England.  Her 
husband  was  well  known  in  this  city  during 
his  lifetime,  enjoying  a  high  degree  of 
popularity  because  of  his  many  delight- 
ful social  qualities.  His  father  was  Stephen 
W.  Leach,  singer  and  actor;  a  member  of 
the  old  California'  Stock  Company  and  of 
the  Bohemian  Club,  whose  recent  death  is 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  all.  The  three 
sons  of  Mrs.  Leach  are  Ralph  C.  Leach 
and  Walter  Leach  of  this  city,  and  Henry  H. 
Leach,   now  residing  in  Crockett,  Cal. 
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Saturday,  October  7,  l899- 

Oren  Leslie  and  His  Vacation. 

The  morning  of  the  14th  of  June 
found  Oren  Leslie  on  his  way  home 
to  spend  his  first  vacation.     On  the 
train  he  felt  about  to  satisfy   his 
curiosity,  then  settled  down  to  wait 
and   think,    and    in   his   mute    way 
urging  it  to  go  on.    Arriving  at  Wil- 
mington, we  found   Leslie's  father 
waiting  to  take  him.     We  wondered 
if  Leslie  would  know   him,  but  he 
was    passed    so    quickly    to    other 
friends,  that  we  failed  to  see. 

A  six-mile  drive  took  us  to  a  snug 
little  vine-clad  house  on  a  splendid 
farm,  where  hedges  grew  along  the 
roadsides.     A   hammock   swung   in- 
vitingly in  a  shady  corner   01   the 
well-kept  lawn,  and  a  swing  in  an- 
other,  while  here  and  there  were  an 
abundance    of   blooming    flowers  | 
This  was  Leslie's   home,  and  we  all 
waited  anxiously  to  see  if  he  would 
show  in  any  way  that  he  recognized 
it,  so  he  was  left  entirely  to  his  own 
will.     He    quickly    passed    by    the 
!  friends  and  relatives  who  had  assem- 
bled to  greet  him  and  rapidly  moved 
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toward  the  house.  Reaching  the- 
side  door,  he  entered  the  dining-room, 
touching  objects  as  he  passed  along, 
as  though  they  were  just  what  he 
was  expecting.  He  did  not  stop  to 
examine  anything,  until  he  touched 
the  step,  which  leads  from  the 
kitchen  to  the  front  room. 

This  step  is  made  in  the  form  of  a 
box,  with  a  hinged  lid,  and  has  al- 
ways been  used  for  Leslie's  play- 
things since  long  before  his  affliction. 
He  at  once  sat  dowu  on  the  floor, 
raised  the  lid,  and  began  to  take  out 
the  toys  he  had  left  there  nine 
months  before,  while  little  smiles  of 
recognition  flitted  across  his  face,  as 
his  hands  touched  the  familiar  and 
loved  objects.  After  dinner  his  papa 
took  him  to  the  pump,  and  on  finding 
the  spout,  he  immediately  put  his 
moutb  to  it,  and  spelled  "water"with 
his  hand.  There  was  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  watched  him  that 
he  recognized  his  home,  and  was 
delighted  to  be  there. 

His  grandpa  Oren  has  a  fine  coun- 
try place  just  next  to  Leslie's  home, 
and  during  the  afternoon  we  all  went 
over  for  a  short  call.  Here  again  Les- 
lie's every  act  proved  how  perfectly 
he  remembered  the  location  of  trees, 
fences,  out  buildings,  wells,  etc.  He 
begged  to  be  lifted  up  to  feel  of  the 
leaves,  and  groped  his  way  up  the 
stairway,  and  into  the  pantry  where 
he  found  the  cake-box.  We  need  not 
ask  if  he  had  forgotten. 


This  grand  old  house  deserveB 
more  than  passing  notice,  as  it  was 
built  by  Leslie's  great-grandfather 
back  in  the  seventies  and  is  still  in 
splendid  condition.  The  huge  chim- 
ney and  immense  forest  trees  near- 
by are  the  only  evidence  of  its  age. 
The  broad  shady  avenue  leading  to  the 
road,  lends  au  added  dignity  to  the 
homestead,  which  is  dearly  loved  by 
the  ex-Senator  and  his  family,  who, 
by  the  way,  are  charming  entertainers. 

Leaving  there  we  drove  three 
miles  through  the  hilly  country  to 
the  pleasant  house  of  his  graudpa 
Farquhar,  and  there  Leslie  was  set 
down  among  the  strawberry  vines  to 
help  himself  to  the  largest  and  most 
luscious  berries  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
which  I  think  he  will  always  remem- 
ber. 

Leslie's  vacation  was  a  round  of 
visits  among  friends  and  relatives, 
all  of  whom  were  eager  to  see  what 
a  year  of  intruction  had  done  for 
the  little  fellow.  Before  he  was  un- 
der instruction,  when  he  was  not 
able  to  make  himself  understood  and 
when  he  could  not  have  a  thing,  he 
would  throw  himself  on  the  floor 
in  paroxysms  of  auger,  and  refuse 
to  be  comforted.  His  friends  were 
delighted  to  see  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  his  disposition,  which  is  a 
natural  result  of  his  being  able  to 
make  many  of  his  wants  known  ei- 
ther by  signs  or  by  spelling. 
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He  is  naturally  very  self-willed 
aud  preserving,  but  faithfulness,  pa- 
tience, firmness  and  kindness  work 
wonders,  aud  he  has  long  since  learn- 
that  a  firm  "no"  means  No,  and 
however  much  he  may  desire  a  thing, 
if  told  he  cannot  have  it,  he  usually 
gives  up  quietly,  seldom  ever  flying 
into  a  passion. 

All  were  astonished  at  the  marvel- 
ous progress  he  has  made  and  were 
more  than  delighted  at  the  exhibi- 
tions of  his  knowledge.  Little  more 
than  a  baby  (ouly  five  years  old), 
yet  in  nine  mouths'  time,  he  has  learn- 
ed to  recognize  at  least  two  hundred 
words  (nouns,  verbs,  adjectives  and 
such  prepositions  as  on,  in,  under,  to, 
over)  when  spelled  in  his  hand.  He 
intelligently  performs  hundreds  of 
acts.  When  the  sentences  are  spelled 
in  his  left  hand,  he  repeats  the  com- 
mand in  his  right.  He  also  under- 
stands and  answers  such  questions 
as  "Who  is  it?"  "What  is  it?"  "Where 
is  it?"  aud  "How  many?"  being  able 
to  count  to  ten  on  his  fingers.  When 
he  finds  a  number  of  pencils,,  straws, 
sticks,  etc.,  they  instantly  suggest  to 
his  mind  counting,  and  he  imme- 
diately hunts  for  some  oue  who  will 
ask  him  "How  many?"  when  he  will 
hold  up  the  fingers  of  his  plump  little 
hand,  indicating  the  numbers,  which 
he  has  previously  touched. 

To  attempt  to  teach  Leslie  articula- 
tion before  communication  with  him 
was  perfectly  established  was 
thought  to  be  useless.  Merely  as 
an  experiment,  his  teacher  tried  him 
on  a  number  of  words,  and  gratify- 
ing has  been  the  result.  He  places 
his  fingers  on  her  lips  and  throat, 
while  she  repeats  maDy  times  the 
word  she  desires  him  to  speak.  He 
then  places  his  fingers  in  the  same 
position  on  his  own  lips  and  throat 
and  makes  an  attempt  to  speak  the 
word.  The  efforts  are  more  often 
failures  than  successes,  but  the  at- 
tempt is  worth  much,  and  is  very  en- 
couraging. In  this  way,  he  has 
learned  to  say  0 !  Papa.  Mama, 
Kitty,  No  and  Children  quite  plainly, 
and  a  number  of  other  words  indis-l 
tinctly.  It  is  all  purely  imitation, 
but  it  goes  to  prove  that  later  on  he 
can  easily  be  taught  to  talk. 

He  gets  lip-reading  in  the  same 
manner,  by  placing  his  fingers  on 
the  lips  aud  throat  of  his  teacher, 
while  she  speaks  as  she  would  to 
any  one  who  can  hear.  The  lips  of 
the  teacher  convey  to  the  mind  of  the 
child,  through  his  sensitive  finger 
tips,  a  command,  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  see  how  quickly  he  executes  a 
command  thus  given. 

The  raised  letters  have  been  from 
the  first  a  source  of  great  interest 
and  amusement  to  him.  When  he 
first  realized  that  the  raised  letters 
and  the  hand  alphabet  were  the 
same,  his  little  face  was  fairly  radi- 
ant, aud  in  great  excitement  he 
thrust  one  letter  after  another  into 
his  teacher's  haud  seeming  to  ask, 
"What  letter  is  this?"  and  thus,  un- 
til he  had  examined  the  entire  al- 
phabet. From  that  day  the  blocks 
had  a  new  meaning  to  himy  and  he 


has  learned  quickly  to  spell  many 
words  on  the  raised  letters  that  he 
already  knew  by  the  hand  alphabet. 
When  I  took  him  in  charge  for  a 
few  weeks,  it  was  with  many  mis- 
givings, as  I  endeavored  to  guide 
bim  as  his  teacher  had  done.  But 
I  soou  found  I  had  borrowed  trouble, 
as  he  proved  to  be  only  too  eager  to 
to  have  me  spell  the  names  of  all  the 
interesting  objects  he  met  with, 
while  leading  me  about  from  place 
to  place.  In  this  way  I  hoped  to 
teach  him  the  names  of  fruits,  vege- 
tables, grain,  fowls,  animals  and 
other  things  as  he  found  them  in 
their  natural  places  about  the  farm. 
At  times  I  felt  that  he  was  not 
keeping  in  mind  very  much  of  what 
I  had  spelled.  Then  I  would  be 
cheered  again  by  seeing  how  he  re- 
cognized and  understood  sentences 
that  I  had  spelled  two  or  three  weeks 
before.  He  showed  a  striking  in- 
stance of  his  wonderful  memory 
and  his  ability  to  get  about,  when, 
on  the  second  morning  after  reach- 
ing home,  he  led  me  across  the 
road  to  where  his  cousin  lived,  open- 
ing and  closing  the  gates  himself ;  and 
overthe  great  lawn,  he  went,  straight- 
er  than  I  could  have  led  him,  with 
nothing  to  guide  him  but  the  sod, 
which  now  and  then  he  stooped  to 
feel  of.  He  went;£directly  to  the 
back  porch  and  made  his  way  to  the 
big  slide  door,  which  it  was  always^ 
his  delight  to  push  back  and  forth. 

He  is  as  full  of  childish  pranks  as 
a  small  boy  well  can  be,  and  he  loves 
intensely  a  rough  and  tumble  romp. 
He  never  called  Papa!  more  than 
ouceatbed  time,  and,  if  Mr.  Orenwas 
in  the  house,  he  "would  quickly  re- 
spond to  his  little  boy's  call,  and 
indulge  him  in  a  good-night  play. 

He  has  also  a  keen  sense  of  the 
ludicrous.  One  evening  his  teacher 
was  sitting  in  the  hammock  with 
him.  By  some  slight  mishap  it 
overturned  and  they  were  both  sent 
j  sprawling  on  the  ground.  Leslie  lay 
1  there  screaming  with  laughter.  At 
j  last  he  got  up  and  insisted,  on  the 
performance  being  repeated.  He 
was  much  disappointed  when  he 
found  that  this  was  the  first  as  well 
as  the  last  performance  of  the  kind. 
It  is  said  that  there  is  nothing 
more  truly  wonderful  than  the  bud- 
ding soul  of  a  little  child;  but  the 
growth  and  development  of  mind 
aud  the  soul  expansion  of  this  little 
deaf-blind  child,  like  the  unfolding 
of  a  beautiful  flower,  is  to  me  the 
most  marvelously  wonderful  thing 
in  the  world.  M.  L. 


The   Mentor. 
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A  Census  of  the  Deaf-Blind. 

Editok  the  Mentor:— The  Association  Review  makes 
it  known  that  the  hope  of  incorporating  a  census  of  the 
deaf  and  of  the  blind,  in  the  next  United  States  census 
must  be  given  up,  which  seems  a  regrettable  outcome,  as 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  serious  obstacle  to  getting  fairly 
accurate  returns  on  these  classes,  as  I  suppose  all  the 
persons,  not  having  sufficient  sight  or  sufficient  hearing  to 
be  educated  in  the  common  schools,  would  be  properly 
classed  as  deaf  or  blind. 

But    when    it    comes    to    a  census  of  the  deaf-blind,  my 
short    experience    has    led    me   to  doubt  whether  a  census 
of   them   would  be  desirable,  for  I  do  not  see  how  it  could 
be  anything  near  accurate  without  requiring  more  special 
skill,    and    far    more    attention,   than  the  census  enumera- 
tors  have,  or  could  give.     In  the  first  place,  the  difficulty 
arises    of    defining  what  constitutes  "deaf-blind".      I  have 
gone    on    the    basis  that  if  a  person  has  hearing,  or  sight, 
sufficient  to  be  taught  through  the  sense;  then  that  person 
is  not  deaf-blind,  and  the  logic  of  that  seems  plain  to  me. 
Yet,  I  have  constantly  found  instances  noted  as  deaf-blind 
who   had    one    sense    sufficiently    to    pursue   their   studies 
thereby.     Katie    Parry,    Alvilde    Oleson,    Ada  Youmans, 
Wm.    A.   Miller,  Grace  Coppeand,  and  Grace  Sperow,  are 
totally    blind,    but    with    hearing   enough    for  educational 
purposes,    while    Albert    Jobus    and    Agnes  O'Connor  are 
totally   deaf,  but  with  a  sufficient  measure  of  sight  to  pur- 
sue   their    studies    by,    and    it  seems  unreasonable  to  class 
them    as    "deaf-blind,"    for   surely  when  Agnes  O'Connor 
•can    see   enough   to  study  by,  she  is  not  blind?     Or  Katie 
Parry,    deaf  when  she  hears  readily  with  an  ear  trumpet? 
Yet,     as  specialists    have  classed   just  such    pupils  in  the 
deaf-blind  class,  surely  it  would    be    asking    too  much  of 
enumerators  to  require  them  to  make  a  proper  distinction? 
Again,  it  is  astonishing  what  difficulty  attends  getting 
accurate    information   on     this    matter.      As  an  instance: 
one  of  the  most  careful  of  the   principals  of  our  deaf  schools 
and  one  of  the  most  careful  editors  of  our  deaf    papers  re- 
ported a  certain  case  of  deaf-blindness.      I  had  a  long  hunt 
for  some  information  as  to  the  case,  and  would  have  failed  but 
for  the  kind  assistance  of  the  head  of  a  blind  school  whom, 
for  special  reasons,  I  felt  sure  could  get  the  facts  better  than 
I  could,  and  at  last    got    the  remarkable  information  that 
the  party  was  a  pupil  in    the  blind  school  in  the  very    city 
.in  which  the  principal    and    editor  resided  (of  course,  en- 
tirely unknown  to  him).     Then  the   Volta  Bureau    kindly 
furnished  me  some   names    that    I    had    omitted    from   my 
preliminary  list,  published  in  the  Colorado  Index,  one  being 
that  of  a  resident  in    my    own   city,  Pittsburg,   and  after 
chasing  around,  I  found  that  the  man  was  only  very  short- 
sighted and  very  hard  of  hearing,  but  that  he  went  around 
the  city  by  himself  and  had   no  difficulty    in  communicat- 
ing by  speech,  or  in    hearing.      Another    case  from  Pitts- 
burgh is  really  both  totally  deaf  and  blind,    but  she  is  also 
feeble-minded  and  physically  degenerate. 

I  had  an  amusing  case  of  fraud  deaf-blindness  come 
under  my  observation.  A  beggar  had  stationed  himself 
on  the  sidewalk  near  our  Union  Depot,  bearing  a  placard 
"I  am  Deaf  and  Blind."  I  went  up  to  him,  and  taking 
his  hand,  spelt  something  to  him— probably  an  enquiry 
about  where  he  lived— and  he  muttered  something  quite 
angrily  in  return,  (which  would  have  been  a   high    degree 


of  skill  in  any  pure  oralist  I  have  ever  heard)  and  when  I 
caught  up  his  hand  again,  and  endeavored  to  make  myself 
better  understood,  he  stuck  his  hand  in  his  pocket  with  a 
most  determined  air  of  not  wanting  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  me.  As  the  man  was  unquestionably  blind,  it  was 
unfortunate  that  I  scared  him  away  from  his  post,  as  he 
has  not  been  seen  since. 

Again,  as  referring  to  a  census  through  the  institutions 
for  the  deaf  and  for  the  blind,  I  accidentally  learned, 
through  Mr.  Dobyns,  of  a  deaf-blind  woman  in  Pottstown, 
Pa.  Her  brother  had  written  Mr.  Dobyns  asking  for  his 
report  and  incidentally  mentioning  that  he  and  his  three 
sisters  were  deaf  and  that  one  sister  was  also  blind.  T 
finally  learned  that  he  and  his  sisters  had  attended  the  old 
Philadelphia  school  for  the  deaf,  and  the  blind  sister  be- 
came so  many  years  after  leaving  school.  Now  I  am  rather 
sure  that  no  school  excels  the  Philadelphia  one  in  the 
careful  records  it  keeps  of  its  former  pupils,  yet  Dr. 
Crouter  did  not  know  that  this  girl  had  lost  sight,  nor 
was  there  any  way  by  which  that  information  was  likely 
to  reach  him. 

Then  cases  got  duplicated  constantly.  Rebecca  Young 
was  a  pupil  in  the  Philadelphia  blind  school  and  sub- 
sequently in  the  Baltimore  school,  and  one  was  reported 
from  both.  Mr.  W.  A.  Caldwell  reported  a  colored  boy 
from  Florida  and  Mr.  Connor  had  a  young  man  reported  in 
his  state.  At  last  it  turned  out  that  it  was  one  individual, 
the  man  having  moved  from  Florida  to  Georgia.  So,  while 
lam  thoroughly  disgusted  over  my  attempt  to  get  an  ac- 
curate list,  I  am  led  to  think  that  the  census  enumerators 
will  not  be  very  much  more  accurate  than  I  have  been. 

Your's   truly, 

W.  Wade. 
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The  Comparison  of  the  Blind,  the  Deaf, 
the  Deaf-Blind,  and  Those  Possessed  of 
All  Their  Sense  Faculties,  in  Respect 
to  Imaginative  Power.* 


Frank  H.  Hall. 


The  phase  of  imaginative  manifestation  with 
which  this  paper  will  chiefly  concern  itself,  is 
that  designated  by  Dr.  Dewey  as  the  "mechan- 
ical imagination,"  that  which  "deals  with  real 
material — things  and  events  previously  experi- 
enced— and  confines  its  activity  to  forming  ab- 
stractions and  producing  combinations  not  ex- 
perienced." It  is  not  simply  the  image-i nation 
involved  in  perception  and  memory,  but  it  is 
most  solidly  based  upon  this  Indeed,  at  first 
the  images  are  brought  into  consciousness  as 
memories  of  wh  it  has  been  experienced  through 
the  action  of  the  senses.  Repeated  reproduc- 
tions of  this  kind,  with  little  emphasis  upon  the 
time  and  place  in  which  the  original  sense-ex- 
periences were  gained,  tend  to  free  these  mem- 
ory images  from  their  connection  with  real  ma- 
terial— to  give  them  a  purely  ideal  existence, 
and  thus  prepare  them  for  new  combinations. 
Thereupon,  interest  transforms  these  released 
images  into  novel  and  hitherto  unexperienced 
products.  Some  of  these  products  are  images 
of  actual  material  existences.  Others  have  an 
ideal  existence  only.  Such  images  as  these, 
the  results  of  this  dissociative  and  recombining 
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process  carried  on  without  any  unusual  or  phe- 
nomenal emotional  activity,  constitute  a  very 
large  part  of  the  "mind-stuff"  of  the  ordinary 
mortal.  These  images,  to  an  inconceivably 
greater  degree  than  the  pure  memory  images  in 
which  they  had  their  origin,  constitute  the 
"stock  in  trade"  in  the  fundamental  part  of  all 
educative  effort. 

With  this  preliminary  statement  made  in 
order  that  there  may  be  no  misapprehension  of 
my  meaning  when  I  use  the  expression  imagi- 
native power,  [  pass  to  the  consideration  of  its 
manifestation  in  the  four  classes  named  in  my 
subject. 

Allow  me  to  plunge  at  once  in  medias  res, 
with  the  affirmations:  (1)  That  the  deaf  are  the 
least  imaginative  of  these  four  classes.  (2) 
That  next  to  these  are  those  possessed  of  all 
their  sense  faculties.  (3)  That  the  blind  are 
more  imaginative  than  normal  people.  (4)  That 
the  deaf-blind  excel  all  the  others  in  this  respect. 


I  shall  attempt  to  show:  (1)  By  the  testi- 
mony of  competent  witnesses  that  these  affirma- 
tions are  in  accord  with  the  facts.  (2)  That 
the  student  of  psychology  might  have  predicted 
this  outcome  of  such  observation  and  investiga- 
tion. (3)  That  there  is  an  important  practical 
pedagogical  lesson  to  be  learned  from  these 
facts. 

I. 

First,  then,  are  these  affirmations  correct? 

Dr.  J.  G.  Gordon,  for  twenty-four  years  a 
teacher  in  the  only  college  for  the  deaf  in  the 
world,  and  now  superintendent  of  the  Illinois 
State  School  for  Deaf  Mutes,  writes: 

"You  are  right  in  assuming  that  the  congen- 
ially deaf  are  deficient  in  imagination,  limiting 
this  term  to  the  power  of  representing  realities 
or  picturing  objects  mentally  in  their  actual 
relations.  The  deaf-mute  revels  in  the  endless 
panorama  of  sense-perceptions  and  is  but  little 
given  to  reflecting  or  logical  thinking.  The 
common  lack  of  imagination,  'inability  to  grasp 
abstractions,  and  incredulity  and  contempt  of 
all  truth  that  lies  outside  the  limits  of  their  own 
narrow  experience'  in  the  case  of  the  deaf,  have 
been  noted  in  a  paper,  by  Miss  Porter,  of  the 
Kendall  School,  which  has  met  with  wide  ap- 
proval. 

Dr.  Enoch  Henry  Currier,  for  many  years 
superintendent  of  a  large  school  for  the  deaf  in 
New  York  Oity,  writes: 

"I  consider  you  are  right  in  both  assump- 
tions; first,  that  deaf  people  do  not  take  kindly 
to  mathematics,  and  second,  that  the  deaf  are 
unimaginative  " 

Professor  P.  W.  Booth,  a  most  successful 
teacher  of  the  deaf  at  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia, 
writes: 

"Your  second  question  I  will  answer  first, 
'Am  I  right  in  the  assumption  that  the  deaf 'ire 
unimaginative?'  Yes,  decidedly.  They  do 
lack  in  imagination;  but  I  must  say  also  they 
lack  in  perhaps  equal  measure  in  every  other 
power  or  faculty  entering  into  the  composition 
of  mind.  (?)  The  trouble  with  the  deaf  is  that 
in  their  earlier  and  most  impressible  years  they 
lack  language,  and  hence  lack  all  the  develop- 
ment  that  the  mere  learning  of  language  brings. 
The  imaginative  power,  I  should  say, 
is  a  much  used  power  in  the  learning  of  lan- 
guage made  up  as  language  is  of  arbitrary  sym- 
'  bols.  Hence  the  deaf  must  lack  this  power  in 
extreme  degree." 

Fairness  compels    me    to   say  that  there  are 

teachers  of  the  deaf  who  do  not  thus  regard 
their  pupils.  But  those  from  whom  I  have 
quoted,  have  had  exceptional  training,  and  ex- 
ceptional opportunities  for  studying  the  deaf- 
mute  pupil,  that  cannot  fail  to  give  great 
'  weight  to  their  testimony.  One  of  these  gen- 
tlemen cites  two  extreme  cases  which  illustrate 
and  emphasize  the  difficulty  with  which  the 
teacher  of  the  deaf  must  contend-. 

1.  A  class  of  deaf-mutes  who  had  been  in 
school  for  several  years  were  asked,  'Tf  one 
chicken  has  two  legs,  how  many  legs  have  four 


chickens?  bailing  to  gel  a  correci  result,  one 
pupil  offered  as  a  reason  for  hi-  inability  to 
solv  the  problem,  the  ract  that  he  could  not 
"draw  the  chickens,"— draw  them  with  his 
pencil!  Neither  could  he  make  a.  mental  pic- 
ture of  four  pairs  of  chicken-legs. 

2.  A  pupil  who  had  much  skill  in  copying 
;  pictures  was  asked  to  "draw  a  pig,"  wliei 
pig  or  picture  of  a  pig  was  present  to  the  sense. 
He  made  the  effort,  but  it  was  necessary  to  put 
a  label  on  his  production  in  order  that  th< 
who  were  not  present  when  the  lesson  was;  as- 
signed, might  be  able  to  understand  what  ob- 
ject his  picture  was  intended  to  represent. 

That  the  congenially  blind  are  capable  of 
unusual  imaginative  activity  is  easily  proved  by 
the  observation  of  their  work  in  any  one  of  the 
schools  provided  for  this  class.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  comparatively  few 
blind  persons  are  proper  subjects  for  such  in- 
vestigation. A  majority  of'  the  pupils  in  a 
school  for  the  blind,  either  possess  in  some  de- 
gree the  power  of  sight,  or  hold  in  memory  im- 
ages of  what  once  came  to  them  throuob  the 
sense  of  sight.  Of  those  who  have  always 
lived  in  darkness  and  therefore  possess  no  visual 
images  some— a  sadly  large  number— bear 
seriously  heavy  handicaps  other  than  that  of 
blindness.  Such  investigation,  therefore,  must 
be  made  mainly  with  the  few  who,  having  been 
well  born,  lost  their  sight  soon  after  birth  with- 
out injury  to  the  other  faculties. 

The  results  of  systematic,  educative  effort  with 
such  as    these,    are    pronounced   by  every  ob- 
server   "simply  marvelous."      Their  keen   ap- 
preciation of  a  pun,  of  poetry,  of  the   classic  in 
music  and    in  literature,  their  success  in  imag- 
ing quantity  as  a  basis  for  work  in  mathemat- 
ics, all  these  are  but  evidences  of  their  activity 
in  imaginative  exercise.     They  delight  in  read- 
ing, because  this    brings    into    consciousness  a 
whole  panorama  of  interesting  related  images 
—interesting  because  by  them  they  are  easily 
produced,  are  clear,  and  are   related.     A  blind 
boy  eleven  years  old  read  several  books  of  the 
UJd  lestament  Scriptures  for  pleasure.  A  blind 
boy  seven  years  old,  during  the  first  half  of  his 
second    year    in    school,    read  Jane    Andrews' 
beven  Little  Sisters  and  enjoyed  it.       A  year's 
practice  enabled  him  to  translate   symbols  ap- 
pealing to  finger-tips  into  seven  delightful  pic- 
tures of  child-life  in  seven  quarters  of  the  globe 
What  child,  pray   you,   blind,  normal,  deaf,  or 
deaf-blind;  would  not  delight  in  these  pictures 

a.,  7o,™ld  see  them>  as  did  little  blind 
Arthur?  (When  will  we  learn  that  in  any  ele- 
mentary school  the  truest  measure  of  success  is 
the  ability  of  the  child  to  bring  into  conscious- 
ness that  for  which  symbols  stand?  When  will 
we  earn  that  the  bane  of  much  of  our  school 
work  is  the  demand  upon  the  children  that  they 
shall  enjoy  and  see  relation  when  the  things  to 
be  enjoyed  and  which  are  related  are  not,  in 
consciousness?) 


X2 
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So  pronounced  is  the  imaginative  power  of 
the  blind  that  I  am  convinced  that  so  far  as 
mere  mental  training  is  concerned,  their  com- 
pensations are  nearly  if  not  quite  equal  to  their 
deprivations. 

The  great  task  of  the  educator  of  the  blind 
does  not  present  itself  in  the  reading  class,  not 
in  the  class  in  history  or  geography  or  mathe- 
matics or  literature  or  physics  or  chemistry.  It 
does  not  come  when  the  pupil  is  learning  to 
read  his  music  from  embossed  characters  and 
to  understand  the  composition  of  the  different 
chords.  It  comes  when  he  attempts  to  lead  his 
pupil  to  use  his  natural  and  acquired  mental 
powers  in  useful  occupation.  It  comes  when 
he  attempts  to  prepare  his  pupil  to  contribute 
to  community  life  so  much  of  value  as  will  pay 
for  what  he  consumes — in  a  word,  to  prepare 
him  to  earn  a  living.  (It  is  just  possible  that 
teachers  in  the  common  schools  might  profita- 
bly consider  this  phase  of  the  educational  prob- 
lem. There  are  some  "defectives,"  so  far  as 
earning  is  concerned  even  though  they  may 
seem  quite  skillful  in  learning,  in  the  public 
schools.) 

As  to  the  imaginative  power  of  the  deaf- 
blind,  I  offer  such  testimony  as  I  have  been 
able  to  secure,  not  denying  but  that  I  have  done 
as  many  others  have  done  before  me,  in  educa- 
tional and  religious  controversies — sought  the 
records  diligently  for  proofs  of  my  preconceived 
notion. 

No  one  of   the    deaf-blind  people  is  so  well 
known  as  Helen  Keller.       It  is  not  necessary 
for  me    to    dwell    upon    what  she  has  accom- 
plished.    All    concede   that  her    mind  is  well 
furnished  and    well    trained.       It  is  rather  my 
purpose  to  put  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  this 
furnishing    must    have    been     secured    mainly 
through    imaginative    activity.     It  could  have 
been    acquired    in    no    other  way.     Is  there  a 
lesson  here  for  everyone    engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  mind  furnishing  and  mind  training?    Or 
is  hers  a  phenomenal    mentality  and  therefore 
of  no  value  for  guidance  in  the  education  of  or-   j 
dinary  mortals?     I    am  obliged   to   admit  that 
there  "are  those  who    have    known    Helen  inti- 
mately, who   incline    to    either  view.       I  shall  ! 
present  in  this    paper    mainly  such    testimony 
and  such  expressions  of  opinion  as  tend  to  con- 
firm   my  assumption    that   we    have  in  Helen 
Keller  a  most  instructive  and  startling  example 
of  what  may  be  expected  when  a  well  endowed 
mind  is  put  upon  a  very  narrow  sense  basis  and 
'provided  with    the   very    best   instruction   and 
training. 

In  a  letter  recently  received  from  Professor 
Arthur  Gilman,  for  several  years  Helen's 
teacher,  he  says: 

I  cannot  recall  a  girl  of  Helen's  age  who  so  fully  appre- 
ciates solid  reading;  but  I  think  that  any  girl  of  good  mind, 
who  was  restricted  as  Helen  is,  would  have  developed  in 
the  same  way,  if  not  to  the  same  extent. 

Helen  is  descended  from  intelligent  ancestors,  and  her 
tendencies  mentally  were  excellent. 

In  the  process  of  training  she  has  had  the  best  services  of 
the  best  instructors,  and  even  those  who  have  incidentally 
influenced  her  have  given  her  the  best  they  had. 


Given,  a  girl  of  such  family  and  such  training,  and  she 
would  under  normal  conditions  have  developed  finely;  but 
when  you  add  to  all  this  the  exemption  from  bad  or  poor 
influences,  and  the  involuntary  concentration  of  thought,  it 
seems  to  me  difficult  10  imagine  the  limits  of  attainment. 

Under  these  circumstances  an  active  mind  must,  it  seems 
to  me,  increase  in  imaginative  power  more  than  it  would 
under  ordinary  conditions.  Give  the  deaf-blind  either 
sight  or  hearing,  and  you  lessen  the  power  of  concentration. 
You  also  take  away  a  stimulus  to  the  imagination. 

This  is  partly  theory,  for  my  opportunities  for  observing 

the  range  of  Helen's  power  of  imagination  were  not  great; 
but  you  can  see  that  /  agree  with  you  that  her  imaginative 
power  and  power  of  concentration  are  increased  greatly  by 
the  narrowness  of  her  sense-basis.  .  .  With  you,  I 
believe  that  lessons  of  general  application  can  be  drawn  from 
her  work. 

Dr.  Thomas  Arthur  Humason,  who  closely 
observed  Helen  for  two  years,  writes: 

To  draw  any  general  conclusions  concerning  the  class  to 
which  she  belongs  by  the  study  of  her  mental  qualities, 
would,  I  fancy,  be  about  like  learning  the  mental  qualities 
of  the  average  man  by  the  study  of  the  characteristics  of 
Shakespeare  and  Immanuel  Kant. 

The  only  thing  that  I  know  about  her  mind,  after  two 
years'  careful  observation,  is  that  she  has  the  most  remaik- 
able  memory  that  I  have  ever  known.  And  this  memory  alone 
would  be  sufficient  to  account  for  any  or  all  of  the  "remarka- 
ble" things  she  has  yet  done.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  I 
think  she  is  deficient  in  imagination  and  judgment,  for  I 
have  no  evidence  that  she  is,  but  that  up  to  the  present  time 
they  are  unknown  quantities. 

The  entire  force  of  her  early  training  has  been  centered 
upon  her  memory,  and  with  her  necessary  concentration 
upon  the  impressions  she  receives,  one  would  naturally  ex- 
pect that  her  memory  would  far  exceed  her  higher  mental 
powers,  as  it  undoubtedly  has.  She  could  easily  go  through 
college  by  means  of  her  verbal  memory  alone,  and  I  am 
very  much  afraid  she  will. 

Miss  Ethel  Shackelford,  a  friend  of  Miss  Sul- 
livan, and,  I  take  it,  a  casual  observer  of  Helen, 
writes: 

Miss  Sullivan  thinks  that  Miss  Keller  has  always  had  a 
splendid  natural  mind,  but  that  it  could  hardly  be  called 
phenomenal.  Yet  at  her  age  Miss  Keller  reads  Greek  with 
a  fluency  that  would  put  many  a  college  man  to  shame 
But  those  who  know  the  case  best  attribute  this  fact,  not  to 
a  Wonderful  mind  especially,  but  to  the  devoted,  intelligent, 
and  uninterrupted  care  and  thought  that  Miss  Sullivan  has 
given  Miss  Kel'er  for  twelve  years.  And,  in  addition  to 
this,  she  has  had  the  advantage  of  studying  with  Mr.  M.  S. 
Keith,  of  Boston,  for  the  past  year  and  a  half  and  I  may 
add,  during  all  this  time  she  has  had  the  negative  '''advant- 
ages'' of  blindness  and  deafness! 

Miss  Shackelford  also  says: 

In  some  ways  Miss  Keller  shows  unusual  imagination.  It 
was  just  the  other  day  that  her  tutor  said  that  he  had  taught 
for  twenty  odd  years  and  had  never  had  such  good  transla- 
tions of  Latin  and  Greek  poetry  as  Miss  Keller  gives  him. 

She  seems  to  have  very  definite  and  clear  pictures  of  people 
and  things.  By  feeling  a  gown,  f.r  instance,  she  seems  to 
know  exactly  how  it  looks.  When  she  has  had  a  few  facts 
concerning  a  landscape,  she  seems  to  imagine  the  rest,  and, 
,  to  all  appearances,  she  gets  as  much  satisfaction  out  of  it  as 
those  of  us  who  have  all  the  senses. 

Mr.  William  Wade,  of  Oakmont,  Pa.,  who 
has  for  many  years  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the 
deaf-blind  of  this  country,  does  not  think  it 
advisable  to  cite  Helen  Keller  in  this  connec- 
tion because  of  what  he  terms  her  "phenome- 
nal mentality."  But  out  of  his  wide  knowledge 
of  the  deaf-blind  class  —  and  I  think  there  is 
not  a  man  living  who  can  boast  of  personal  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  so  many  of  this  class 
as  can  Mr.  Wade — he  writes:  "  You  are  quite  cor- 


red  as  to  the  deaf-blind  being  more  imaginative 
than  normal  people."  In  proof  of  this  he  cites 
the  work  of  Morrison  Heady,  W.  A.  Miller, 
Linnie  Haguewood,  and  others. 

In  a  recent  report  of  Superintendent  Anag- 
nos,  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
we  find  the  following  in  regard  to  the  education 
of  deaf-blind  Thomas  Stringer: 

Tommy's  brain,  instead  of  being  made  a  repository  for 
dry  facts,  dates,  definitions  and  formulae,  is  becoming  more 
and  more  a  creative  force,  converting  the  sensual  percep- 
tions and  tbe  raw  materials  of  observations  into  a  product 
which  can  be  used  at  any  future  time  in  the  construction  of 
any  particular  piece  of  mental  work. 

Imagination,  that  great  brightener  of  human  life,  is  Tom's 
in  lavish  measure.  It  has  grown  apace  during  the  last  year, 
completely  covering  the  hard  granite  of  daily  fact  with  its 
wild  luxuriance.  He  owns  an  imaginary  house  in  New 
Garden,  Bedford,  where  his  imaginary  fiiends  Mr.  Gas  and 
Mr.  Sun  live.  He  enjoys  settling  down  for  lengthy  conver- 
sation on  these  topics,  and  talks  as  if  they  were  tbe  veriest 
realities.  The  house  is  built  on  a  generous  scale;  it  has 
eight  floors  and  ninety-four  rooms,  with  bathroom  on  each 
floor.  It  is  built  on  a  big  hill  with  a  high  bank,  and  "fenced 
i  to  keep  from  falling."  The  fence  also  serves  to  "keep  dogs 
out  of  garden.  Big  garden — many  flowers — pinks,  roses, 
violtts."  There  is  also  "running  water — brooklet  near  the 
house;  a  pond,  with  many  boats  and  fish  in  the  water." 
The  house  is  situated  at  16  First  street,  "near  beach;  many 
shells,  big  boats;  smell!"  When  saying  this  last  he  sniffs 
delightfully,  thinking  of  the  salty  air  at  Winthrop  Beach. 
"Elevator  in  my  house;  strong  lopes  to  pull;  for  trunk. 
Engine  in  cellar.  Mr.  Gallagher  will  keep  engine.  Mr. 
Goodcoop  (a  name  of  his  own  invention)  will  help  Mr.  Gal- 
lagher. A  big  case  of  books  in  my  house,  Black  Beauty, 
reading  books,  and  In  the  Child's  World.  There  is  a  big 
barn,  with  many  horses  in  the  stalls,  and  a  big  hen  house, 
with  ninety-nine  roosters,  ninety  hens,  and  many  chickens!" 

This  is  sufficient  to  prove  Tommy  Stringer's 
imaginative  power.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  all  these  images  have  their  elements  in 
what  has  come  to  him  through  the  sense  of 
touch,  taste  and  smell. 

II. 

Second — Could  the  truth  of  the  affirmations 
made  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper  and  sus- 
tained by  the  testimony  of  many  witnesses  have 
been  predicted  by  a  student  of  psychology?  In 
answer  to  this  question  let  it  be  observed  that 
in  breadth  of  sense-basis  these  classes  rank  as 
follows: 


Narrowest   -        -        - 
Somewhat  broader 
Very  much  broader    - 
Broadest 


The  deaf-blind 
The  blind 
Normal  people 
The  deaf 


The  first  three  of  these  statements  will  be 
conceded  by  all.  Not  so,  perhaps,  with  the 
fourth. 

A  distinguished  psychologist  has  said  that 
normal  people  derive  nine-tenths  of  their  sense- 
perception  through  the  sense  of  sight.  It  is, 
too,  a  well-known  fact  that  when  any  one  sense 
is  destroyed,  all  the  others,  if  they  are  not  also 

;  impaired,  are  greatly  increased  in  activity  and 
effectiveness.       Mr.  Wade,    of   Oakmont,   Pa., 

I  writes  me  of  a  deaf  blind  person  whose  sense  of 
smell  is  so  acute  that,  as  he  expresses  it,  "she 
has  a  nose  like  a  hound."  There  are  persons 
in  our  own  school  who  seem  to  enjoy  the  smell 
of  fruit  or  candy  almost  as  much  as  they  enjoy 
the  eating  of  them.     In   the   Colorado  Index  I 

j  find  the  following: 


One  genius  learned  that  Helen  [Keller]  remarked  on  en- 
tering a  library,  "I  here  are  many  books  here," and  he  fig- 
ured out  some  mysterious  spookiness  in  this,  when  the 
explanation  is  that  she  smelled  the  books. 

Blind    people    heat    more    accurately     than 
those  with  sight.     They  are  warned    when   ap- 
proaching a  wall  by  the    echoes  of  the  footfall. 
They  find  their  way  in  the    streets  of  a  city  or 
through  the  various  rooms  and  halls  of  a  large 
building    by     the    sense    of   hearing.      Every 
sound  and  every  echo  is  made  to  contribute  to 
their  success  in    the    doing  of   this.       No,  not 
every  sound.     Mr.    George   R.   Parker,  a  blind 
man  who  is  a  teacher  in  the  Illinois  Stat.-  School 
for  the  Blind,  and  who    under    ordinary  condi- 
tions travels  over  Jacksonville  with  ease,  tells 
me  that  with  an    umbrella    over  his    head  and 
the  rain  falling  upon  it  he  loses  his  way.  Verv 
noisy  carts  rattling  over  the    pavements  some- 
times blur  his   auditory   vision,    if   I   may  use 
such  an    expression.       Blind    people    who    are 
musical  have  to   a   much   greater  degree  than 
those  with  sight  the  power  of  recognizing  abso- 
lute pitch.     Many  a    blind    person    is  able  in- 
stantly to  name  the    tones   produced  when  six 

to  ten  keys  of  the  piano  are  struck  in  chord  or 
discord. 

The  delicacy  of  the  touch  of  blind  people  is 
too  well  known  for  me  to  dwell  upon  it. 

Now  if  it  be  true  in  the  case  of  the  deaf- 
blind  and  the  blind  that  the  remaining  senses 
are  greatly  stimulated  and  become  much  more 
effective,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
the  same  will  be  true  with  the  deaf? 

Let  us  make  a  tentative  expression  of  these 
relations  in  figures.  Since  but  three  senses, 
sight,  hearing  and  touch,  play  an  important 
part  in  educative  processes  we  may,  without 
seriously  affecting  the  accuracy  of  result,  ignore 
the  senses  of  taste  and  smell.  Suppose  the 
sense  of  sight  gives  to  the  normal  child  eight- 
tenths  (instead  of  nine-tenths  as  stated  by 
Lindner)  of  his  sense-perception  and  that  the 
remaining  two-tenths  are  equally  divided  be- 
tween hearing  and  touch.  The  following  fig- 
ures would  then  give  the  relative  amount  of 
sense-perception  gained  by  the  normal  child 
through  the  three  educative  senses,  and  their 
sum  would  stand  for  the  entire  amount: 
Touch  1  +  Hearing  1+Sight  8=10. 

But  take  away  the  sight  and   I    think  it  no 

exaggeration    to    conclude    that    the    amount 

gained  by  the  other  two  senses  will  be  doubted, 

and  we  have  as  the  equation  for  the  blind  child: 

Touch,  2+Hearing,  2+Sight,  0=4. 

But  take  away  the  hearing.  While  it  may 
not  be  correct  in  this  case  that  the  amount 
gained  by  the  remaining  senses  will  be  doubled 
as  in  the  case  of  the  blind  child,  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  increased — shall  we  say  50  per  cent.? 
If  this  be  true  we  have  as  the  equation  for  the 
deaf  child: 


/Is? 


/so 


Touch  H+Hearing  O+Sight  12=131. 

This  is  by  no  means  inharmonious  with.  Dr. 
Gordon's  statement  that  the  "deaf  mute  revels 
in  the  endless  panorama  of  sense-perception." 

But  take  away  hearing  and  sight  both,  and 
it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  activity  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  touch  will  be  at  least  tripled. 
The  equation  for  the  deaf-blind  child  then  be- 
comes: 

Touch  3+Hearing  O+Sight  0=3. 

In  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  tactile  sense  in 
the  deaf-blind  people  becomes  remarkably  acute 
I  will  say  that  I  once  spent  an  evening  with 
Edith  Thomas,  holding  her  in  my  lap  during 
the  period,  for  some  minutes.  The  next  morn- 
ing, on  touching  my  coat-sleeve,  she  recognized 
me.  I  once  put  Helen  Keller's  hand  upon  my 
lips  and  said,  "Do  you  know  Mr.  Wade?"  and 
she  replied  without  hesitation,  "Yes,  yes,  I 
know  Mr.  Wade." 

Comparing  now  the  totals  representing, 
roughly  and  tentatively  to  be  sure,  the  amount 
of  sense-perception  obtained  by  each  of  these 
classes,  we  have,  ignoring  the  fraction,  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Deaf,  13;  Normal,  10;  Blind,  4;  Deaf-blind,  3. 

If  these  figures  and  the  testimony  of  the  ed- 
ucators from  whom  I  have  quoted  signify  any- 
thing, it  is  that  activity  in  imagination  increases 
as  facility  in  sense-perception  diminishes.  In- 
deed the  law  could  hardly  be  other  than  this. 
Facility  in  sense-perception  offers  a  constant 
temptation  to  spend  much  time  in  merely  look- 
ing at  the  sense  panorama.  Difficulty  in  sense- 
perception  forces  the  child  (for  the  mind  cannot 
be  utterly  inactive    in    wakeful  moments)  into 

mental  reproductions — into  imaginative  effort. 
Let  us  examine  a  little  further  the  arithme- 
tic of  this  problem  If  the  figures  given  above, 
13,  10,  4,  3,  fairly  represent  the  relative  amount 
of  sense-perception  work  done  by  the  four 
classes  under  consideration,  they  may  be  sup- 
posed to  represent  approximately  the  time  oc- 
cupied in  doing  it,  and  if  the  normal,  well-bal- 
anced ideal  student  at  twelve  years  of  age, 
spends  ten  minutes  in  sense-perception  for 
every  ten  minutes  spent  in  imaginative  and 
elaborative  effort,  then  the  deaf  pupil  may  be 
supposed  to  spend  thirteen  minutes  out  of  every 
twenty  in  sense-perception;  the  blind  four  min- 
utes of  each  twenty;  and  the  deaf-blind  but 
three  minutes.  The  ratio  of  time  employed  in 
securing  raw  material,  to  the  time  employed  in 
the  elaboration  of  it  must  be  as  follows: 

Deaf,  13:7;   Normal,  10:10;   Blind,  4:16;  Deaf- 
blind,  3:17. 

The  interpretation  of  these  figures  is  that  for 
every  hour  the  normal  child  spends  in  sense- 
perception,  he  spends  one  hour  in  imaginative 
elaboration;  for  every  hour  the  deaf  child  spends 
in  sense-perception  he  spends  but  half  an  hour 
in  elaboration;  for  ever  hour  the  blind  child 
spends  in  sense-perception  he  spends  four  hours 
in  elaboration;  for  every    hour  the   deaf-blind 


child  spends  in  sense-perception  be  spends 
almost  six  hours  in  elaboration. 

While  it  is  not  claimed  that  these  figures  cere 
accurate  or  even  close  approximations  to  accu- 
racy, it  is  believed  that  they  indicate  the  under- 
lying causes  of  the  astonishingly  retried  results 
obtained  in  the  attempts  to  educate  these  four 
classes. 

The  practical  lesson  that  seems  to  me  to 
come  out  of  this,  the  lesson  that  might  possibly 
in  many  cases  advantageously  modify  the  work 
now  being  done  in  our  common  schools,  is  that 
we  are  in  great  danger  of  laying  too  much 
stress  upon  mere  sense-perception. 

What  has  been  accomplished  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf-blind  class — Laura  Bridgman, 
Helen  Keller,  Edith  Thomas,  Elizabeth  Robin, 
Linnie  Haguewood,  Tommy  Stringer,  W.  A. 
Miller,  and  many  others,  is  at  least  proof  pos- 
itive that  the  human  mind  is  capable,  through 
imaginative  effort,  of  constructing  for  itself  a 
very  large  and  invaluable  amount  of  "mind- 
stuff"  out  of  a  very  small  amount  of  actual 
sense-perception  mateiial  The  wonderful  and 
varied  imagery  which  these  minds,  in  silence 
and  in  darkness,  have  created  for  themselves, 
stands  as  a  perpetual  challenge  to  those  teach- 
ers who  are  encouraging  their  pupils  to  "revel 
in  the  endless  panorama  of  sense-perception." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  make  our  pupils  blind 
or  deaf-blind;  but  it  may  be  well  sometimes  to 
require  them  to  shut  their  eyes,  and  ears  if 
need  be,  and  think.  I  can  conceive  of  no  more 
important  school  exercise  than  that  which  will 
induce  the  child  to  bring  into  consciousness 
images  of  objects  that  are  not  present  to  the 
senses.  This  done  again  and  again,  and  the 
dissociative  process  begins.  Gradually  each 
image  becomes  disengaged  from  the  thing  of 
sense  that  brought  it  into  consciousness.  At 
length  it  is  itself  a  purely  ideal  existence.  It 
takes  its  place  near  at  hand  as  a  part  of  the 
stock  of  essential  "mind-stuff"  to  be  easily 
called    again  into   consciousness  whenever  it  is 

needed  in  recombining,  in  conceiving  construc- 
tively, in  comparing,  in  discerning  relation — in 
a  word,  in  thinking.  Dr.  Dewey  says  "it  is 
this  double  process  of  separating  and  adding 
that  constitutes  the  lowest  stageof  imagination." 
Is  not  this,  then,  the  place  for  emphasis  in  the 
development  of  imaginative  power?  Are  there 
not  well  defined  steps  that  should  be  taken  by 
each  pupil  in  the  cultivation  of  this  power? 

I  am  confident  that  no  more  important  sub- 
ject in  child-study  could  be  suggested  than  that 
which  would  lead  to  a  more  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  imaging  poiver  of  pupils  in  the  lower 
grades;  lead  to  a  less  frequent  demand  that 
pupils  shall  think  —  discern  relation — when 
they  have  not  in  consciousness  the  things  re- 
lated; lead  to  such  training  of  the  "mechanical 
imagination"  as  will  enable  each  pupil  to  pro- 
vide for  himself  so  much  of  related  "mind-stuff" 
as  will  make  his  reading  a  pleasure  and  study 
a  delight. 
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IN  this  work-a-day  world  of  ours  the 
average  person  dowered  with  nature's 
full  complement  of  five  senses  often 
has  considerable  difficulty  in  gaining 
a  foothold  on  the  ladder  to  fame  and 
prosperity. 

In  the  college  town  across  the  bay  there 
is  an  institution  the  object  of  which  is 
to  educate  the  unfortunates  whom  nature 
has  endowed  with  but  four  senses  to  a 
usefulness  equal  to  their  five-sensed 
brethren. 

Nestled  in  a  little  hollow  at  the  foot  of 
the  Berkeley  hills  it  lies  and  its  towers 
look  down  upon  the  bay  and  the  cluster 
of  busy  cities  around  it.  But  it  is  Itself 
a  thing  apart  from  these,  a  world  by 
itself.  For  some  it  is  a  world  of  eternal 
night  and  a  world  of  eternal  silence  for 
some— for  here  'dwell  nature's  afflicted 
ones,  the  deaf,  the  mute  and  the  blind 

The  State  of  California  is  a  generous 
mother  and  forty  years  ago,  before  she 
had  yet  established  the  State  University 
she  decreed  that  a  school  for  the  trainini? 
of  the  deaf  and  fhe  blind  should  be  found- 
ed and  maintained  at  her  expense  hi  ■ 
1870  this  Slate  institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb    and    the    blind    was    moved    from 
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Oakland  to  Berkeley,  and  since  then  it 
has  gone  on  with  its  work  of  fitting  tho 
State's  unfortunates  for  the  struggle  for 
life  in  the  classical  shades  of  the  college 
town. 

And  in  this  work  it  has  succeeded  to  a 
wonderful  degree.  The  list  of  those  who 
entered  its  portals  helpless  and  cut  off 
from  communication  with  their  fellow 
men,  and  who  went  forth  independent,  to 
"win  not  only  livelihood  but  honor  and 
fortune,  includes  names  well  known  in 
literature,  music  and  art.  Douglas  Til- 
den,  the  deaf  and  mute  sculptor  who  won 
recognition  in  Paris  and  who  now  occu- 
pies the  chair  of  sculpturing  at  the  Mark 
Hopkins  Institute  of  Art,  is  one  of  these. 
Christine  Labarraque,  the  blind  girl 
who  received  degrees  from  the  State  Uni- 
versity and  the  Hastings  College  of  Lair 
and  has  since  won  for  herself  an  enviable 
place   in   the   literary    world,    Is    another. 

'And   then   there   is   Newell   Perry, 

the  blind  professor  of  mathematics 

at  the  State  University;   Seymour 

Redmond,      the     deaf     and      mute 

painter  of  Los   Angeles;   Theodore 

Grady,  the  deaf  and  dumb  lawyer; 

Cecil     Smith,     the     blind     student, 

who,  after  winning  scholarship  honors  in 

the  Bast,  returned  broken  down  in  health 

to   die   in    his    native    State.     And    Gussie 

Mast— who   is   there    that    has    listened    to 

this   blind  girl's   wonderful   voice   without 

predicting  for  her  a  future  full  of  honor  in 

her  chosen  vocation? 

Gussie  Mast  is  a  singer  of  rare  sweet- 
ness and  power,  but  she  is  more  than 
that;  she  is  a  character.  Left  sightless 
in  her  infancy,  she  has  acquired  through 
sheer  persistence  and  ability  the  gifts  and 
knowledge  that  nature  freely  gives  to 
others  as  a  birthright.  Like  another 
Helen  Ivellar.  she  has  surmounted  obsta- 
cles that  appear  insurmountable.  And 
the  beauty  of  It  all  is  that  in  her  strug- 
gle against  the  handicap  of  blindness  her 
nature  has  become  sweetened  ~-and 
strengthened,  not  soured,  and  she  is  to-  ! 
day  to  all  who  know  her  an  object  lesson 
of  what  perseverance  and  honest  effort 
can  accomplish  when  matched  against 
overwhelming  odds. 

Gussie  Mast  is  a  favorite  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Oakland,  where  she  has  fre- 
quently sung  at  church  concerts  and  en-  . 
tertalnments.  To  say  that  she  is  a  fa- 
vorite, in  the  institution  at  Berkeley 
would  be  putting  it  mildly.     There  she  is 

the  pet  of  the  superintendent  and  the 
teachers,  and  the  friend  and  mentor  of 
her  fellows  in  affliction. 

"See  Miss  Mast?  Certainly."  answered 
Superintendent  Warring  Wilkinson  to  my 
request.  "There  she  is  now,  taking  her 
afternoon  stroll.     Gussie!" 

While  the  blind  girl  slowly  but  uner- 
ringly picked  her  way  to  the  office  the 
venerable  superintendent  told  me  many 
things  about   her. 

"She  lost  the  sight  of  both  her  eyes 
through  sickness  when  she  was  a  child"  of 
7.  Then  she.  came  here  and  from  the  first 
showed  wonderful  aptitude.  She  evinced 
musical  ability  and  means  were  furnished 
her   to    cultivate    her   voice.     She    has    a 


class  of  blind  pupils  In  music  and  I'm  not 
sure  but  what  her  blindness  Is  an  aid 
rather  than  a  drawback  In  that  work- 
she  seems  to  understand  her  pupils  so 
thoroughly.  Besides  thfit.  she  attends  to 
my  correspondence  and  keeps  up  her 
study  of  music.  She  is  a  girl  of  wonder- 
fully sweet  disposition  and  we  are  all  very 
fond    of   her." 

Then  the  door  opened  and  she  came  in— 
a  little  woman  with  golden  hair,  a  cheery 
smile  and  eyes  that  stare  appeallngly  at 
the  nothingness  before  her. 

Any  one  who  thinks  that  blindness  puts 
an  end  to  work  or  usefulness  should  have 
half  an  hour's  chat  with  Gussie  Mast. 
"No.  of  course  I  can't  read  letters."  she 
said  in  aswer  to  a  question  how  she  at- 
tends to  the  office  correspondence  of  the' 
institution,  "but  I  can  answer  them  after' 
they  are  read  to  me." 

She  opened  a  desk  and  produced  a 
typewriter. 
"Now  dictate  something."  she  said 
I  dictated  and  she  clicked  It  off  as 
rapidly  and  perhaps  a  trille  more  ac- 
curately than  the  average  typewriter 
girl. 

Only  once,  when  1  r.  ferred  to  the 
pupils  of  the  institution  as  "inmates" 
she  turned  on  me  with  a  pained  look. 
"Don't  call  us  'Inmates.'  just  as 
though  this  were  a  lunatic  asvlum  or 
a  home  for  the  feehie  minded.  This 
is  a  school  for  the  training  of  the  deaf 
and  tne  blind  and  we  arc  no  more 
'inmates'     than     are     uni  stu- 

dents, I  don't  see  why  people  can 
never  realize  this." 
A  visitor  sometimes  makes  this  mistake 
on  his  arrival,  but  he  usually  learns  better 
after  he  has  been  there  an  hour.  There  is 
nothing  about  the  place  to  suggest  either 
the  asylum  or  the  "home."  The  large, 
well-kept  grounds  are  filled  with  little 
knots  of  blind  boys  or  girls  strolling  about 
—the  blind  always  go  about  in  twos  and 
threes.  There  are  no  bars  on  the  windows 
or  heavy  locks  on  the  doors.  Every- 
where is  the  cleanliness  and  comfort  of' a 
well-kept  boarding-school.  And  of  per- 
sonal freedom  the  pupils  are  given  as 
much  as  they  can  use. 

Gussie  Mast  is  a  talkative  little  woman 

perfectly   willing  to  discuss  anvthing  but 

herself.    On  that  subject  she  is  brief  and 

rather   excessively   to   the  point. 

'/I  became  blind  when  I  was  7  years  old.    Ye<= 

I  remember  everything  with  perfect  distinctness" 

-colors  and-and  everything.     No.  I  have  no  V* 

SP.a        he!3"8    J*    "*    *""'*•        *     ShaJI     P^bfv 

f  get  all  mv  cont,!lue  m>-  study  of  music.  Do 
l  get  all  my  music  by  ear?  Oh.  by  no  means 
Tie  have  a  special   touch     notation  "  for    music" 

fib!    ,V°   the  "brary  and  "I  show  It  toTou  " 
She     led     me     through    a    series    „f    •,„,, 

st"sewea>;i„r;h  an  v&mZ^&S?  and 

,=  .■/'  S   an   exereise    book.     These    littl* 

ft  ent  ways5  ,°on  rhe  Pa?e  "e  «™"*ed  In  $! 
rerent   wajs   to   represent   different   notes.     Th« 

pupil  runs  a  finger  along  the  surface  and 
reads  the  music  as  readily  as  a  seeing  per- 
son reads  written  music." 

"It   must   require  wonderful   delicacv   of 
touch,"    I    ventured. 

In  reply  she  brought  down  a  volume  of 
Swift,    printed    with      raised      char; 
Then  she  spread  a  handkerchief  ov. 
page  and  read  through  it  with   her  flnirer 
as  rapidly    as    the    average    person    • 
with  the  eye.   Then  ,- 

kerchief    to    two.    then    four,    thick-...    . 
continuing   to    read    through    It    with 
considerable   readir  ;ss. 


^ 


"You  see."  she  said,  by  way  of  explana 
tioti,  "the  ability  to  read  does  not  depend 
upon  any  especial  delicacy  in  the  texture 
of  the  skin  or  on  cny  abnormal  nerve  cen 
ters  in  the  fingers.  We  feel  just  what  you 
feel,  but  we  know  how  to  interpret  it  bet- 
ter." 

Then  she  sat  down  to  a  piano  and  sang. 
It  was  a  simple  little  ballad,  yet  at  the 
sound  of  her  rich,  sympathetic  soprano 
the  listener  could  not  help  but  recognize 
that  the  singer  is  an  artist  at  soul  and 
that  the  praises  that  have  been  showered 
so  generously  upon  her  were  tributes  not 
to  her  blindness  but  to  her  genius.  But 
for  her  blindness  who  knows  to  what 
heights  she  may  not  attain.  And  who 
knows  to  what  heights  she  may  not  at- 
tain in  spite  of  it? 

And  how  does  this  institution  for  the 
training  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind 
do  its  work? 

Its  first  and  principal  equipment  is  an 
infinite     patience     on     the     part     of     the 
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teachers.  From  all  parts  of  the  State 
come  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of 
7  or  12,  deprived  of  one  or  more  senses. 
Then  the  first  task  is  to  establish  some 
mode  of  communication  between  the  pupil 
and  the  outside  world.  In  the  case  of 
those  who  are  deprived  only  of  sight  this 
is  a  comparatively  easy  task.  They  can 
hear  and  use  spoken  words  and  their 
mode  of  thought  Is  the  same  as  that  of 
others.  Their  education,  then,  consists 
01  an  acquirement  of  the  knack  of  read- 
ing raised  letters.  This  once  mastered 
they  have  at  their  disposal  a  library  of 
about  1000  volumes,  including  all  the 
standard  works.  By  this  means  they  are 
given  a  course  in  general  culture,  and  if 
they  show  any  disposition  for  it,  in  music. 
The  blind  pupil  graduating  from  the  In- 
stitution at  20  has  a  knowledge  of  alge- 
bra, geometry,  geography,  history,  gram- 
mar,  literature,     languages     and     all     tbz 


make  up  a  gen- 
eral education. 

In  the  case  of  the  deaf-mute  it  is  frj 
different.  lie  has  no  comprehension  c/ 
language  until  by  slow  and  laborious  pro- 
cesses it  is  imparted  to  him.  This  is  in- 
variably a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty. 

"I  know  of  nothing  harder,"  said  Super- 
intendent Wilkinson,  "than  to  teach  a 
mind  accustomed  entirely  to  a  sign  lan- 
guage, and  having  no  eomorehension  of 
abstract  ideas  apart  from  things,  to  think 
in  terms  of  words  instead  of  in  terms  of 
concrete  objects.  It  is  always  hardest  at 
the  beginning.  The  pupil  comes  here  often 
with  no  conception  of  language,  with  a 
mental  life  m;.de  up  entirely  of  sight 
images.  By  means  of  pictures  and  objects 
we  gradually  teacn  them  the  use  of  print- 
ed substantives.  Then  by  taking  these 
name-words  to  pieces  we  get  at  the  alpha- 
.bet.  This  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
process  and  often  takes  many  years.  Af- 
ter the  alphabet  is  mastered  we  teach 
them  word  formation  and  their  education 
becomes  vastly  simplified  after  they  learn 
to   understand   printed   language. 
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I  he  blind  are  educated  In  classes  separ- 
ate   from    the   deaf   and    dumb    and    leai 

ThVr.     <£T  part   a   EeParate 
Their  affliction  prohibits  anv  active 
door     exercise,     and     their     t.-.ergies     are 
turned  chiefly   to  music.     Only   som* 
during  play  hours. may  they  he  seen  wan- 
dering about  the  grounds  in  little  groups 
or  sunning-  themselves  on  some  doormen 
Living    as    they    do    [„    an    eterna,    , 
tiiey  are   yet   extraordinarily   s< 
«ht    and    seek    it    upon    every    opPor- 

■      Of   course   they    have    their   characters. 

°ne  especially,  '•  ■  ruchuetu.  . 

dark     Mexican     boy.     with     close-croppea 

hair  and    horrible   sightless    e] 

known    for    his    uni  malitv.     Too 

'ta:ana   Ilst|ess   to   make   much   progress 
>r.  the   training  school,  he  is  v. 
in    the    production    of    curious    music    and 

freak    musical    instruments.     Out    of   o 
medicine  bottles  and  ,      E  scrap  Iron 

he  creates  uncanny  ;  h,  h 

he    plays    the    wild,    romai 
native   Mexico.     But    the   mandolin   i 
favorite    instrument,    and    of    that    he    is 
thorough    master.      Often    he    wl 
hours  thrumming  off  with  vast  sym  ■  ■ 
and  ferUijg  the  familiar  airs  of  his 

"With    t>.~   j,      .  s  statues. 

Wer^atlr  o^  ^  M*  is  *  *• 
Point  where  ther  "an  ^S'^  "P  t0  th^ 
image,  thev  are  placed  vMders,ana  'an- 
Par  with  the  ou?sm!  J  1u  nearly  ™  a 
study,  sew.  em  S  ™*  The  girls 
Hours  amuse   with  dorisf  4  "a w*  b  P'aj' 

srsuafiS!  si?* 

pealing    look    of    dumbness  Tn    their    eve's" 

-^/een^Ve^Tt,a1,thS 

Prominent  a  part  of  tJi  L™s  en° 

and"16",'-  they  make  ,:  .gestured 

and    activirv      th -,    i«  sutures 

§  S3 

£~  S 

the   California     New°>h,  PfPer> 

among  the  friends      „,  circulates 

stituuon.     Here'  ">ns  of  the  In- 

gram, the  New*  "    Sample    "«*«■ 


ifcw- 


their  loss  is  taken  awav  Snt  few  m.-  -«. 
call  anything  of  the  world  o/sTgMa^ 
■hearing  ana  there  is  but  little  regret 
Yet  the  visitor  as  he  moves  among  them 
and  sees  the  formless  faces  of  thole  whS 
have  been  blind  from  infancy  and  hive 
never  learned  how  to  control  the  expres? 
sions  of  the  countenance  and  hears  the  fn 
articulate,  beastlike  cries  of  thf  dumb I  at 

?he5  afflrcnted.heIP  reaiize  that  he  is  *£<£ 


"John  Sweetman  has  a  sore  nnger  and. 
so  he  cannot  remember  his  lessons  till  it 
gets  well,  for  lie  studies  by  spelling  out 
all  he  reads." 

"Adolph   Hartman  made  up   some  base- 
ball rhymes  which  go  very  well  in  signs, 
but  I  will  wager  anything  I  have  he  would 
not  have  any  success  if  he  tried'  to  trans-  i 
late  them  into  English." 

"Rita  Alviso  wants  to  have  perfect  les- 
sons.   During  the  study  hours   she  reads 
her  lessons  in  the  corner  of  the   room   in 
spite   of  the   poor    light.     The    girls    can't  . 
bother  her  there.    Lizzie  Roncallr.got  tired 
of  noticing  the  sign-making  the  talkative  ; 
girls   do,   so   she   made   ah    eyeshaefe     six 
inches  wide  from  a  newspaper  to  help  her-  I 
keep  her  eyes  oivher  book." 

Withal  their  lives  are  not  unhappy  ones.  | 
They  go  through  their  regular  routine  of  ' 
study,  work  and  play,  surrounded  by  their  , 
fellows  in  affliction,  and  thus  the  sting  of 


/«**- 
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Dychi:  Building,  State  and  Randolph  Sts. 
Chicago,  III.,  April  21,  1900 


WONDEHFUL     ilCILL     IN 
FINGERS    OF    THE    BLIND 


ORRIS    BENSON 


In  Japan  the  blind  tune  pi- 
anos, teach  music,  mend 
chairs,  read  all  manner  of 
books  and  papers,  and 
play  cards  and  chess. 

This  in  Japan— semi- 
civilized  Japan!  And  it 
is  not  many  years  since 
Gounod,  the  great  com- 
poser, said:  "The  blind 
man  is  shut  off  from 
everything  and  every- 
body. He  is  the  beggar 
of  beggars,  the  most  ab- 
ject of  prisoners."  For  a 
musician  to  whom 
sound  was  most  important  and  hearing  the  chief  of  the 
senses,  Gounod  spoke  with  a  degree  of  feeling  not 
very  easy  to  understand.  Long  before  his  time,  Valen- 
tin Hany  had  invented  a  system  of  printing  in  relief  by 
which  the  blind  were  able  to  "read  with  their  fingers." 
As  long  ago  as  1829  Louis  Braille  contrived  the  "print 
alphabet,"  an  improvement  on  Hany's  design,  and  no 
less  than  4000  books  in  this  "  writing  "  for  the  blind  are 
now  in  the  Braille  library  in  Paris.  The  good  work  has 
gone  on  and  on.  Nowadays  there  is  scarcely  any  walk 
of  life  from  which  the  blind  are  shut  out.  Everybody 
has  heard  of  Helen  Kellar,  the  blind,  deaf  mute  who  not 
only  plays  the  piano  but  has  educated  herself  by  read- 
ing until  she  is  a  highly  accomplished  young  woman. 
More  wonderful  still,  she  can  converse  with  a  seeing  and 
hearing  person  by  following  the  movement  of  the  lips 
with  her  fingers  and  replying  in  the  sign  language  of 
the  hands. 

Indeed  the  blind  make  their  other  senses  replace  that 
which  is  lost.  They  see  with  their  ears,  their  noses,  and 
especially  with  their  fin- 
gers, which  are  trained 
almost  beyond  the  under- 
standing and  belief  of 
persons  unfamiliar  with 
the  subject. 

THE   BLIND  FRENCH 
.SCULPTOR. 

France  has  a  blind  sculp- 
tor whose  wonderful  sense 
of  touch  has  all  but  re- 
placed the  missing  eye-- 
sight.  This  is  M.  Vidal 
whose  great  statue,  "The 
Roaring  Lion,"  is  con- 
sidered a  masterpiece. 
This  great  statue  was  made 
literally  from  life.  Vidal 
made  his  studies  of  a  live, 
and  very  lively,  lion  in  the 
creature's  cage.  Time 
and  again  he  went  with 
only    the   keeper  for   a 

guard  and  passed  his  hands  over  the  animal's  quivering 
body  until  he  had  in  his  mind  a  perfect  image,  which  he 
later  reproduced  in  clay  and  then  in  bronze. 

The  Chicago  Board,  of  Education  has  been  asked  to 
build  a  SS0,000  school  for  the  blind.  The  school,  it  is 
said,  will  soon  be  built.  In  Illinois,  each  blind  child  is 
entitled  to  SI  50  from  the  state  for  education.  Some  of 
them  have  obtained  and  received  this  money;  others 
are  going  along  unaided,  but  by  no  means  helpless, 
working  their  sightless  way  through  the  world.  Some- 
body will  sometime  write  the  story  of  these  patient 
sufferers  and  it  will  be  one  of  the  epics. 


REMARKABLE    CASE    OF    ORRI-S    BEN.SON  spite  of  difficulties.     Here  is  what  Mr.  Currier,  principal 

Scarcely  less  wonderful  than  the  case  of  Helen  Kellar     of  the  school,  says  of  youn;:  Benson's  progress: 

After  being  transferred  to  the   main  building  he  was 


is  that  of  Orris  Benson,  one  of  the  inmates  of  the  New 
York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.  This  boy  is  eighteen  years  old.  In  his  third 
year  he  became  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  as  a  result  of  dis- 
ease of  the  spine.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  brought  to 
the  institution.  He  had  at  that  time  no  clear  remem- 
berance  of  persons  or  things,  but  could  dimly  realize 
the  difference  between  black  and  white.  He  was  first 
taught  to  spell  the  word  "key."  The  object  was  placed 
in  his  hand  and  the  letters  k-c-y  were  formed  upon  his 
fingers  in  the  alphabet  of  the  blind.  Thenceforward 
the  work  went  on  slowly— very  slowly  at  first,  for  the 


taught  to  converse  by  speech,  lie  now  generally  makes 
use  of  this  accomplishment  when  with  hearing  persons 
with  whom  he  is  acquainted.  He  shows  great  fondness 
for  history.  Accounts  of  the  heroic  exploits  of  the 
makers  of  the  nation  arouse  him  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  has  several  times  expressed  regret  that  he  cannot  be 
a  soldier.  He  also  enjoys  studying  geography  with  the 
help  of  raised  maps.  After  getting  a  clear  idea  of  num- 
bers he  began  the  study  of  arithmetic,  but  as  yet  he  is 
not  far  advanced  in  this  branch.  .Modeling  in  clay  and 
wood-carving  seem  to  fascinate  him.    He  is  especially 


boy  had  no  control  of  his  nerves  or  muscles.    At  first     anxious  to  excel  in  the  latter  art  and  has  made  from 

description  a  remarkable  model  of  Grant's  tomb.    At 
home  he  sometimes  assists  his  father,  who  is  a  carpen- 


he  could  hardly  hold  up  his  hands  at  will. 
REACHING    A    DARKENED    MIND 


But  see  what  can  lie  done  by  sticking  to  a  thing  in 


VIDAL,  THE  BLIND  SCULPTOR,   IN  THE  LION'S  CAGE 


ter.  Last  summer  he  helped  a  friend  during  the  haying 
season,  and  was  quite  elated  when  called  upon  to  pitch 
hay  in  place  of  another  workman. 

"In  the  trades  school  of  the  New  York  Institution  he 
learned  to  cane  chairs,  and  in  this  and  various  other 
ways  he  manages  to  earn. his  spending  money  during 
the  long  summer  vacation.  When  alone,  he  thinks  and 
plans  and  tries  to  invent  something  useful.  His  chief 
aim  in  life  seems  to  be  to  fit  himself  to  earn  a  comforta- 
ble living  when  his  school  days  are  over  and  the  battle 
of  life  begun.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  by  chair 
caneing  he  will  become  thoroughly  self-supporting." 

The  New  York  Institution  contains  more  blind. 
deaf  mutes  than  any  other  in  the  country,  vet  it  has 
only  seven.  At  least  two  of  these  beside  Orris 
Benson,  Mr.  Currier  considers  the  equal  of  Helen 
Kellar.  Katie  Mc  Girr,  tweny-two  years  old  and 
blind,  deaf  and  dumb  since  the  great  blizzard  of  1888, 
has  learned  to  talk  with  her  schoolmates  by  the 
blind  code  of  signals  and 
also  in  a  limited  degree 
to  articulate  words  and 
sentences  with  her  lips. 
though  of  course  the 
sounds  are  utterly  lost 
on  her  unhearing  ear. 
She  has  become  an  en- 
thusiastic lover  of  geog- 
raphy which  she  studies 
by  means  of  raised  maps. 
In  physiology  and  arith- 
metic she  is  a  strenuous 
rival  of  young  Benson,  and 
both  are  much  better  in- 
formed on  these  subjects 
than  most  seeing  persons 
of  any  age.  She  has  also 
learned  to  knit  and  if  need 
must  could  support  her- 
self without  assistance. 

Stanley  Robinson,  the 
third  of  these  remarkable 
deaf  mutes,  is  twenty- 
seven  years  old  and  has  been  afflicted,  like  the  rest,  for 
many  years.  He  has  graduated  not  only  from  the  regu- 
lar course  at  the  blind  school,  but  in  a  course  of  manual 
training,  in  which  latter  place  he  also  learned  to  sup- 
port himself  at  a  mechanic's  trade.  He  surprised  his 
instructor  the  other  day  by  producing  a  paper  on  the 
sensations  and  difficulties  of  the  blind  in  which  he  dis- 
played a  truly  wonderful  power  of  analysis  as  well  as  a. 
gift  of  easy  and  forcible  writing. 
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never  heard  it  sing.  How  much  more 
this  blind  girl  sees  than  he  saw.  She 
has  lost  her  eyesight,  but  he  had  lost 
his  soul  sight. 

BELIEVING    IS    .SEEING 

We  say,  "Seeing  is  believing," 
meaning. that  some  things  we  will 
believe  only  when  we  see  them.  But 
the  saying  is  true  when  turned  about, 
"  Believing  is  seeing  ." 

When  Jesus  met  blind  people  and 
restored  their  sight  he  asked  them 
whether  they  believed  in  Him;  and  every  one  who  had 
his  sight  restored  was  one  who  believed_  in  Him  and  in 
his  mission.  "  If  thine  eye  be  evil,"  He  once  said,  "  thy 
whole  body  shall  be  full  of  darkness."  Again:  "Men 
love  darkness  rather  than  light  because  their  deeds  are 
evil.    For  every  one  that  doeth  evil  hateth  the  light." 

The  eyes  are  the  windows  of  the  soul ;  but  the  soul  has 
windows  which  are  not  the  eyes,  Helen  Kellar  and  Oris 
Benson  can  neither  see  nor  hear,  and  yet  patience  and 
love  and  noble  skill  carried  the  light  of  knowledge  into 
their  darkened  minds,  and  every  school  boy  knows  the 
story  of  Homer  and  Milton  and  Huber,  all  of  whom  were 
blind,  all  of  whom  saw  and  showed  the  world  more  than 
those  can  see  who  have  only  eyes  to  see  with. 

.SUNLIGHT    AND    .SOUL    LIGHT 

Jacob  Riis,  who  for  ten  years  has  been  striving  to  ele- 
vate the  condition  of  the  poor  in  great  cities  and  whose    | 
work    i    would    like    to 'make  very,  familiar  to  every  j 
reader  of  The  Little  Chronicle,  found    that   the  best 
thing  he  could  do  to  reform  a  "slum"  district  was  to 
open  it  up  to  the  light  by   getting    playgrounds   in  it ' 
for  the    children;    outdoor,    open  spaces  where   they 
could  spend    hours  each  day  free  from  the  impure  air 
of  their  homes.    The  children  were  like  plants  trying 
to  grow  in  the  dark;  they  came  out  pale  and  withered,  i 
but  once    in    the    light  they  began  to  get   color   and 
strength,  and  in  the  light  and  labors  of  Mr.  Riis  and 
the  good  people  who  worked    with  him  some  of  the 
darkest  spots  in  the  "  other  half  "  faded  away,  like  a  bad 
dream  at  daybreak— Bottle   Alley,   Bandits'  Roost,  Bone 

Alley  and  Poverty  Gap.  What  places  they  were  you  may- 
judge  by  the  names  they  had. 

Jane  Addams  and  those  who  are  working  with  her  are 
doing  a  similar  thing  in  the  dark  districts  of  Chicago, 
and  in  the  large  cities  generally  a  like  noble  work  is  done. 

in  the  beginning  God  said:  "  Let  there  be  light."  When 
Jesus  came  he  said:  "  He  that  loveth  his  brother  abideth 
in  the  light;"  and  the  prayer  of  the  light-bearers  in  all 
ages  and  everywhere  Theodore  Parker  prayed: 

Give  me,  Lord,  eyes  to  behold  the  truth: 
A  seeing  sense  that  knows  the  eternal  right: 

A  heart  with  pity  fined,  and  gentlest  ruth, 
A  manly  faith  that  makes  all  darkness  light. 

Give  me  the  power  to  labor  for  mankind: 
Makes  me  the  mouth  of  such  as  cannot  speak: 

Byes  let  me  be  to  groping  men  and  blind : 
A  conscience  to  the  base,  and  to  the  weak 
Let  me  be  hands  and  feet. 


FROM    THE    PAINTING    BY    SIR    JOHN    MILLAI9 


THE    BLIND    GIRL 


LIGHT     IN     THE     DAKKSEIi 


l  do  not  know  in  just  what  the  story  of  this  picture 
"The  Blind  Girl,"  is— whether  indeed  it  has  any  beyond 
what  it  tells  for  itself.  Blindness  touches  us  more  deeply 
than  any  other  infirmity.  Of  all  the  miracles  recorded 
in  the  New  Testament,  we  probably  think  think  most  of 
those  in  which  sight  was  restored  to  the  blind;  and  of 
Jesus  as  the  One  who  gave  back  this  sight.  The  two 
girls  in  the  picture  are.  let  us  say,  sisters,  and  the 
younger  leads  the  elder  from  place  to  place.  As  the  blind 
girl  has  an  accordeon,  she  propably  plays  for  people  and 
so  supports  the  two  of  them.  Passing  along  the  fields 
after  a  shower,  they  have  stopped  by  the  wayside  to 
rest.  The  air  is  fresh  and  sweet,  as  it  always  is  after  a 
show  and  a  rainbow  Spans  the  sky  . 
Birds  are  hopping  about  in  the  fields 
as  they  do  after  a  rain. 

.SEEING   WITH   ANOTHE^R-'i   ETEJ 

The  younger  girl  is  telling  her  sister 
about  the  tilings  she  sees,  and  the 
blind  girl  is  listening  with  that  look 
of  pathetic  resignation  common  to 
the  blind.  How  much  meaning  the 
artist  puts  into  the  picture  by  that 
little  touch  of  a  butterfly  which  has 
fluttered  back  into  the  sunshine  and 
is  resting  on  the  blind  girl's  shawl;  a 
living  sunbeam  with  wings  so  light, 
so  gauzy,  that  they  seem  woven  of 
the  sunshine  too.  Looking  at  it  we 
are  apt  to  say  (to  ourselves):  "  Happy 
little  butterfly!    Poor  blind  girl!" 


A    RAINBOW    IN    THE    .SOUL 

Yet,  while  the  butterfly  has  beauti- 
ful wings,  it  has  a  very  little  brain, 
and  it  is  with  the  brain,  the  mind,  that 
we  see,  after  all.  Although  the  cur- 
tains of  her  eyes  are  closed,  she  is  no 
doubt  drawn  nearer  to  the  sister  of 
her  blood  and  to  the  kind  people  in 
the  world  on  account  of  her  misfor- 
tune. Notice  how  she  drinks  in  the 
sweet  prattle  of  her  companion,  and 
sees  with  the  other's  eyes  the  beauti- 
ful sights  denied  to  her  own.  We  say 
that  the  eyes  are  the  windows  of  the 
soul;  yet  the  soul  can  see  without  the 
eyes— the  eyes  cannot  see  without 
the  soul. 

Once  there  was  a  man  who  had  com- 
mitted a  great  crime,  and  wherever 
he  went  the  crime  went  with  him.  It 
laid  down  beside  him  in  his  bed  at 
night  and  it  kept  his  conscience  awake 
and  it  kept  him  awake.  Before  dawn 
he  was  out,  out  wandering  in  the 
fields,  the  happy  fields  that  drank  the 
sunshine  and  the  rain;  in  the  happy 
air  melodious  with  the  song  of  birds, 
the  lark's  song.  The  lark- yet  he 
never  marked  its  morning  flight,  he 
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THE  LATE  MR.  BUCKLE. 


At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Managing  Com- 
mittee, held  yesterday,  the  Chairman,  the  Very 
Rev.  the  Dean  of  York,  before,  commencing  tho  or- 
dinary business  of  the  day,  said: — "It  is  with 
very  mingled  feelings  that  I  rise  to  discharge  my 
duty  as  chairman,  of  proposing  the  adoption  of  the 
following  resolution  concerning  our  late  lamented 
and  valued  superintendent,  Mr  Buckle,  and  in  so 
doing  I  would  desire  to  place  od  record  my  personal 
appreciation  of  a  character  which,  if  not  actually 
unique,  was  indeed  a  gem  of  many  facets,  each 
'.beaming  out  (amidst  the  varying  circumstances  of 
his  life),  a  clear,  pure  radiance  which  pleased  and 
:  cheered,  and  edified,  and  sometimes  surprised  even 
his  friends.  Perhaps  the  first  lo  be  noticed  was 
his  remarkable  capacity  for  business,  of  which  the 
|  best  testimony  is  the  present  prosperous  condition 
of  this  institution.  Those  who  have  been  long 
associated  therewith,  are  well  aware  how  gradually 
but  yet  how  persistently  it  has  developed  under  his 
careful  management,  and  how  this  progress  has 
been  marked  by  a  uniform  career  of  ordei  and  re- 
gularity, unchecked  by  any  failures  or  mistakes  dis- 
turbing the  even  tenour  of  daily  life  of  the  house- 
hold, or  ruffling  the  placidity  of  ohe  committee, 
and  a  growth  which  seemed  a  matter  of  course  so 
sure  were  the  results  of  his  efforts  to  maintain 
and  promote  the  welfare  of  the  institution.  He 
was  (at  least  to  me)  the  ideal  of  a  man  of  business, 
ever  making  himself  acquainted  with  Ohe  details  of 
the  many  departments  which  he  had  to  superin- 
tend, carefully  watching  over  tuem,  and  (by  that 
methodical  and  careful  attention  which  the  elabo- 
rate accounts  required),  leaving  behind  him  in  his 
clear,  bold  writing,  a  striking  evidence  of  the  skill 
and  integrity  which  he  devoted  to  the  manifold 
pecuniary  transactions  which  passed  through  his 
hands.  And  equally  remarkable  was  his  exercise 
of  those  qualities  which  are  rarely  found  associated 
with  so  practical  a  temperament,  viz.,  those  of  a 
poet  and  a  painter.  Indeed,  his  love  of  the  former 
had  made  him  no  mean  linguist,  for  in  his  desire 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  poetic  thoughts  of 
other  lands  he  had  acquired  a  kno,.  'edge  of  Ger- 
man and  Danish,  and  translated  some  of  the  swee- 
test compositions  in  those. tongues  into  a  rythmic 
rendering  in  English,  not  unworthy  of  them.  In 
English  peotry  itself  there  seems  hardly  any  metre 
which  he  had  not  adopted  to  express  from  time  to 
time  the  deep  thoughts  or  playful  fancies  which 
his  active  brain  had  generated.  But  perhaps  the 
most  successful  of  them  are  the  many  sonnets  by 
which  in  their  somewhat  archaic  form  of  suppres- 
sion he  portrayed  the  serious  and  Teverent  thoughts 
which  so  often  occupied  his  religious  mind.  But 
:his  poetic  instincts  show  themselves  not  only  in 
[  his  pen,  but  in  his  brush  and  pencil.  The  paint- 
•ings,  engravings,  and  sketches  which  he  has  left 
behind  him  are  no  mere  mechanical  representation 
of  places  and  scenes,  but  in  their  wonderful  variety 
of  hill  and  dale,  woodland,  tea  coast,  building,  un- 
;  der  the  influence  of  sunshine  and  shadow,  light, 
'and  darkness,  faithful  exponents  of  land  and 
i  water,  and  atmosphere  in  all  the  varying  conditions 
!  which  render  them  not  only  valuable  to  the  artis- 
I  tice  eye,  but  also  to  the  eye  of  faith  which  per- 
I  ceivesfn  them  the  ordinances  of  the  Great  Creator. 
Indeed  it  is  only  true  to  say,  that,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  he  was  a  sincerely  religions  man. 
His  quiet  utterances  on  that  subject 
were,  so  evidently  not  those  of  a  pro- 
fessing Christian,  but  of  one  whose  convictions 
were  clear  and  sound,  and  which  were  tho- 
roughly in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  that  which 
he  professed.  Rarely  alluding  to  the  differences! 
entertained  by  others  he  always  seemed  to  me 
well  satisfied  and  firmly  persuaded  with  that 
which  he  held  himself,  while  no  one  could  fail 
to  appreciate  the  earnestness  and  reverence  with 
which  he  participated  in  religious  services  or 
handled  holy  things.  Indeed  it  was  the  spirit 
arising  from  this  which  animated  him  in  all  his 
intercourse  with  those  around  him.     What  he  was 


in  his  immediate  family  life  it  is  not  tor  me  to 
say,  but  (at  any  rate)  it  was  conspicuous  in  his 
dealings  with  those  subordinate  to  him  or  com- 
mitted to  his  care  here.  His  tenderness  and 
patience,  his  unflagging  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  blind,  his  incessant  efforts  to  minister  to 
their  wants  and  provide  for  their  comforts,  hia 
readiness  to  go  any  distance  to  consult  with  others 
i  as  to  how  their  happiness  could  be  best  promoted, 
have  long  been  matters  of  common  observation 
to  us  all.  It  was  the  secret  of  the  prosperity  of 
this  institution,  it  was  the  cause  of  the  uninter- 
rupted harmony  which  ha.',  always  /edgned  here. 
One  feeling,  I  am  sure,  possessed  all  who  wire 
brought  into  intercourse  with  him,  from  the 
youngest  child  to  the  .nennbars  of  the  gwvemraig 
body,  that  he  was  a  good  and  true  mian,  pervaded 
with  a  desire  to  promtote  the  welfare  of  all 
around  him,  and  carrying  out  in  word,  and  thought 
and  life,  the  religion  which  he  professed.  I  look 
back  to  twenty  years'  close  and  frequent  inter- 
course with  him  with  pleasure  and  gratitude.  He 
has  long  been  to  me  a  kind  and  valued  friend,  a 
■man  whose  manifold  abilities  I  recognised,  whose 
sterling  character  I  respected,  whose  friendship 
I  appreciated,  and  whose  regard  I  valued.  I 
doubt  if  he  had  an  enemy  in  the  world.  I  am  sure 
that  'there  are  very  many  who  share  with  me  in 
my'  estimation  of  his  worth. 

Would  that  for  our  own  sakes,  for  the  sake  of 
his  family,  the  institution,  and  his  many  friends, 
his  days  on  earth  had  been  continued  longer. 
But  he  has  entered  into  his  rest,  and  if  he  has 
left  this  world  poorer  for  his  loss,  he  has  left 
behind  him  a  memory  which  many  will  love  to 
cherish,  and  an-  example  which  many  will  strive 
to  follow. 

The  Dean  then  stated  that  a  large  number  of 
letters  had  been  received,  from  which  he  read  the 
following  extracts  :  — 

Prom  the  Hull  Blind  Institution. — Alt  the  gene- 
ral meeting  oi  the  Hull  Blind  Institution,  held 
May  30tih,  the  committee  expressed  regret  at  the 
gireat  loss  that  no*  only  the  York  Blind  Institu- 
tion, but  also  the  whole  of  the  Wind  throughout 
the  world  hlave  sustained  through  the  death  of 
the  fate  Mr.  A.  BucHe,  B.A.,  'Who  for  so  jiany 
years  had  devoted  his  untiring  energies  towards, 
•the  cause. 

From  the  Liverpool  Blind  Institution. — He  had 
so  much  identified  hiraseM  with  all  that  con- 
cerned the  blind  that  we  feel  that  his  loss  affects 
all  inab'fcutions  aldn  to  the  one  over  which  he  so 
Jong  presided. 

From  the  Royal  Institution  of  the  Blind  at 
Copenhagen. — We  knew  uhat  he  was  the  right 
man  in  the  niffht  place  and  that  he  toot  an  in- 
terest aliso  in  our  country  and  lifts  Mind,  in  our 
schwol  and  its  pupils  and  teachems. 

Fiiom  /She  Leeds  Blind  Institution. — The  cause 
of  the  blind  has  lost  a.  very  practical  and  experi- 
enced advocate  and  an  extremely  aWe  and  fond 
friend. 

From  the  Royal  Normal  College  at  Norwood. — 
The  death  of  Mr.  Buckle  •win  be  a  'great  'Boss  tolthe 
work  of  the  blind. 
Fnom  Belfast. — Deepest  regret. 
From  'the  Royal  Blind  Asylum,   Edinburgh.— 
:  His  loss  will  be  deeply  amd  long  felt  by  tehe  whole 
blind  community,  and  by  all  intberested  therein. 
I  know  of  no  one  who  can  fill  his  place  as  an 
authority  on  all  matters  oonnectted  with  the  blind 
and  the  (history  of  their  educaltioa,  etc. 
,   "Deep  syimpahy"  from  the  York  Diocesan  Train- 
ing College,  "of  which  'Mr.  BucHe  was  such  a  dis- 
tinguished old  eltudenlt  and  to    which     he    ever 
showed  so  much  kindness." 

From  the  Father  of  a  Pupil. — When  we  remem- 
ber all  the  advantages  and  the  kindness  which  he 
has  received  at  the  York  School  we  cannot  be  'boo 
thankful.  Before  the  boy  went  to  York  we  were 
constantly  unhappy  about  him,  but  since  then 
ho  has  improved  so  much  and  become  so  much 
happier,  that  we  have  fait  a  great  load  lifted  off 
our  lives,  and  all  this  we  owe  to  the  generous  care 
and  goodness  which  he  has  received. 

From  an  Eminent  Educationalist. — For  more 
than  40  years  I  have  looked  up  to  Mr.  Buck-le  as 
tto  a  model.     A  better  man  never  lived. 

From  'Mr.  Alfred  Hirst,  Ruswaim  House,  Whit- 
by.— "It  is  a  severe  loss  to  me,  but  it  is  a  much 
more  serious  one  to  the  York  School  and  to  the 
blind  generally.  He  was  a  very  exceptional  man." 
From  a  Blind  Clergyman. — He  could  truly  say 
I  was  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  now  is  not  the 
Saviour  saying  to  him,  "Inasmuch  as  you  have 
done  it  to  one  of  the  least  of  these  My  brethren 
you  have  done  it  unto  Me." 

The  Dean  then  submitted  the  following  resolu- ! 
tion  : — "That  this  Committee  desire  to  place  on 
record  their  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  loss 
sustained  by  this  institution  in  the  death  of  its 
gifted  and  devoted  Superintendent,  the  late  Mr. 
Anthony  Buckle,  is  indeed  irreparable.  The  gifts 
of  wisdom  and  of  grace  which  adorned  his  char- 
acter were  ever,  during  the  latter  half  of  his  life, 
at  the  service  of  the  blind,  and  the  devotion  with 
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which  that  service  was  fulfilled  grew  with  eacn 
year's  experience,  until  he  had  not  only  amplified 
our  means  of  operation  by  a  number  of  depart- 
ments which,  if  (ustiined.  (hould  ke'.-p  this  in 
stitution  in  the  front  rank  for  generations  to 
come.  He  had  also  won  suoli  recognition  among 
the  blind  and  their  teachers  in  the  Uriite<l  King- 
dom, in  Europe,  and  in  America,  as  is  illustrated 
in  the  letters  .sited  below  In  the  spirit  of  Wil- 
liam Wilberforce  Mr.  Buckle  upheld  this  gTeat 
memorial,  and  his  name  also  will  be  cherished  in 
this  broad  county  as  that  of  an  exemplary  York- 
shireman." 

Mr.    Glutton   briefly   seconded   the   resolution. 

Mr.  Cobb  desired  to  give  it  his  hearty  support, 
and  suggested  that  the  very  excellent  remarks  of 
the  Dean  should  in  some  way  be  made  public. 

Mr.  Hargrove  c'oncu'rred.  The  Dean's  tribute  U> 
the  memory  of  their  late  superintendent  was  most 
comprehensive  and  most  just.  He  had  said  every- 
thing bhe  committee  would  have  wished  to  have 
individually  said,  but  which  none  could  have  ex- 
pressed better,  and  all  the  friends  and  supporters 
of  the  Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind  would  be 
glad  to  possess  a  co^v  of  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Munby  feelingly  expressed  the  pergonal 
sorrow  of  the  committee  at  Mr.  Buckle's  death, 
and  the  loss  the  institution  had  suffered.  They 
hid  received  about  ZOO  letters  of  sympathy  and 
regret. 

The  Dean   then   put  the  resolution,    vhich 
unanimously  passed,  and  it  and  the  extracts  were 
ordered  to  be  entered  on  the  minutes. 

The  Dean,  on  bhe  invitation  of  the  committee, 
expressed  his  willingness  to  pla<*  in  York  Minster 
a  tablet  to  the  mercery  of  the  late  Mr.  Buckle  at 
a  moderate  cost.  The  rWmmittee  decided  to  estab- 
lisui  a  scholarship,  to  be  named*  "  The  Buckle 
Scholarship,"  in  connection  with  the  soi-iol.  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  which  are  to  be  con- 
sidered by  a.  sub-committee. 
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...The  Blind^ntertainer. 
W.  A.  GOLES. 


HUMORIST. 
AN  EVENING  OF  LAUGHTER. 
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The 

Blind 

Entertainer 


«.  L  COLES  5 


Humorist 
impersonator 
entriloquist 


SEVENTH    ANNUAL    SEASON. 

*lf  WILL  engage  to  give  an  entire  evening's  entertainment 
under  the  auspices  of  Churches,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  Lodges, 
Fraternal  Societies,  Schools,  etc.,  and  I  will  also  engage  for 
partial  evening  where  other  talent  is  employed.  My  program 
for  full  evening  comprises  humorous,  dialect  and  dramatic 
readings  from  standard  authors,  dialect  stories,  sketches  and 
character  impersonations,  and  a  scene  in  Ventriloquism,  in 
which  several  life-size-dolls  or  puppets  are  used.  A  specimen  pro- 
gram will  be  found  on  another  page.  Lodge  committees  arrang- 
ing for  anniversaries,  ladies'  nights,  receptions,  public  meetings, 
etc.,  will  please  note  that  my  entensive  repertoire  enables  me  to 
select  appropriate  programs  for  all  occasions,  and  attention  is 
called  to  the  scene  in  Ventriloquism  as  one  of  the  most  amusing 
features  that  can  be  offered  to  an  audience. 


Extract  from  New  York  World,  Jan.  17,  1897. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Coles  is  the  total  absence  of 
the  usual  stare  of  the  blind.  His  eyes  are  clear,  bright  and 
expressive,  and  he  carries  himself  —  in  manner  and  deportment 
—  as  though  he  could  see,  and  his  audiences  cannot  believe  that 
he  is  really  blind. 

For  further  particulars,  open  time,  terms,  etc.,  please 
address 

W.  A.  COLES,  33  Faulkner  Street,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Telephone,  Dorchester  49-2. 
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The  Journal,  Providence  R.  I. 

The  blind  entertainer,  W.  A.  Coles,  must  have  been  in- 
spired to  his  best  efforts  by  the  appreciation  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  audience,  which  was  made  apparent  by  hearty  manifestations 
of  approval.  Mr.  Coles  displayed  interesting  versatility,  and 
artistic  appreciation  of  the  possibilities  in  the  wide  range  of 
characters  impersonated.  His  ventriloquism  kept  the  audience 
convulsed  with  laughter.  Although  blind,  the  entertainer  con- 
cealed his  infirmity  remarkably  well,  and  it  was  only  when  he 
was  forced  to  exercise  much  carefulness  in  approaching  the 
edge  of  the  platform,  or  when  seeking  a  chair,  that  the  audience 
was  reminded  that  his  apparently  bright  eyes  were  sightless. 

The  Dorchester  Beacon,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

A  delightful  entertainment  was  furnished  Tuesday  after- 
noon to  the  patients  at  the  Home  for  Incurables  by  W.  A.  Coles. 
Mr.  Coles  is  a  host  in  himself,  with  a  fund  of  delicious  humor, 
and  with  a  repertoire  including  all  dialects.  The  second  part 
of  his  program  consisted  of  a  scene  in  ventriloquism,  and  the 
funny  sayings  and  antics  of  his  little  people  were  better  than 
medicine,  as  the  hearty  laughter  and  constant  applause  of  his 
audience  attested. 

Daily  Commercial,  Bangor,  Me. 

About  8eo  people  were  in  attendance  last  evening,  at  City 
Hall,  to  enjoy  the  entertainment  given  under  the  auspices  of 
Oriental  Lodge,  No.  60.  W,  A.  Coles  gave  excellent  satisfaction, 
and  his  ventriloquism  was  the  best  ever  heard  in  this  city. 

Quincy  Patriot,  Quincy,  Mass. 

W.  A.  Coles  gave  a  delightful  entertainment  Feb.  16  at  the 
M.  E.  Church;  the  audience  was  large,  and  for  two  hours  Mr. 
Coles  kept  them  in  a  continuous  outburst  of  laughter  and 
applause. 

Boston  Herald,  Boston,  Mass. 

W.  A.  Coles  amused  all  with  his  automaton  family,  illus- 
trating cleverly  his  mastery  of  the  art  of  ventriloquism. 

Specimen  J)rogram. 
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Part  I. 

Mrs.  Brown's  Husbands Mark  Twain 

Uncle  Remus  and  Br'er  Rabbit       .       foel  Chandler  Harris 

The  Grammatical  Boy Bill  Nye 

Bill's  Trouble James  Whitcomb  Riley 

Part   II. 

Dialect  Stories  and  Sketches Adapted 

Casey's  Musical  Soiree Original 

The  Country  Humorist Will  Carlton 

The  Night  Winds Eugene  Fields 

Part  III. 

A  SCENE  IN  VENTRILOQUISM. 

Introducing  the  funny  family  of  wooden-headed  puppets: 

TOMMY,  the  Irrepressible  Irish  Boy, 

JOE,  the  Good  Little  Darkey, 

KATIE,  the  Precocious  Girl, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  SNOW,  an  Aged  Couple. 
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Democrat  and  Chronicle,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

W.  A.  Coles,  the  blind  humorist,  gave  an  entertainment  at 
Kerr's  Hall  last  night.  The  program  was  varied,  including 
selections  both  humorous  and  serious.  From  the  moment  he 
began,  Mr.  Coles  led  his  audience  along  with  him,  and  the  ap- 
plause was  frequent,  and  encore  after  encore  was  demanded  and 
responded  to.  The  selection  in  which  Mr.  Coles  was  probably 
shown  to  the  best  advantage  was  "  Uncle  Remus  and  Br'er 
Rabbit  "  ;  this  was  given  in  Negro  dialect  and  with  a  perfection 
that  few  can  attain.  The  program  concluded  with  a  scene  in 
ventriloquism,  in  which  was  introduced  the  funny  family  of 
wooden-headed  puppets.  At  the  conclusion  Mr.  Coles  was 
accorded  a  round  of  applause  which  lasted  for  several  minutes. 

The  Courier,  Winchenden,  Mass. 

Odd  Fellows'  Hall  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity,  last 
evening,  by  an  audience  which  heartily  enjoyed  the  varied  pro- 
gram rendered  by  W.  A.  Coles,  the  blind  humorist  of  Boston. 
Mr.  Coles'  first  number  was  an  amusing  olla  podrida  of  jokes, 
anecdotes  and  stories,  with  several  excellent  characterizations 
intermingled.  He  made  a  hit  with  his  auditors,  if  laughter  and 
applause  is  any  criterion.  The  entertainment  was  concluded 
with  a  fine  exhibition  of  ventriloquism  by  Mr.  Coles,  assisted  by 
lay  figures,  which  was  very  cleverly  done,  and  provoked  roars 
of  laughter. 

Daily  Reporter,  Ocean  City,  N.  J. 

W.  A.  Coles  was  very  amusing ;  the  entertainment  was 
called  "An  Evening  of  Daughter,"  and  from  the  time  it  com- 
menced until  he  closed  he  kept  the  crowd  in  a  most  exuberant 
state  of  cachination,  the  grown  folks  being  just  as  enthusiastic 
as  the  young  people,  and  both  justifying  Mr.  Coles'  promise  of 
an  evening  of  laughter. 

Boston  Daily  Globe,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  entertainment  was  brought  to  a  happy  close  by  W.  A. 
Coles,  who  fairly  captivated  all  hearts  with  his  very  clever 
ventriloquism,  and  kept  all  present  in  the  very  merriest  mood. 


Sunday  Budget,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

W.  A.  Coles,  the  blind  entertainer,  is  an  object  lesson,  show- 
ing that  although  a  man  is  suffering  under  the  greatest  affliction 
ever  visited  on  mankind,  he  can  be  merry,  cheerful  and  happy. 
Mr.  Coles'  power  of  mimicry  and  impersonation  are  remarkable, 
and  his  natural  sense  of  the  humorous  aids  him  greatly  in  his 
eccentric  character  portrayals,  and  his  thorough  control  of 
dialects  shows  him  to  be  a  keen  student  of  personalities,  and  his 
dramatic  powers  are  equally  remarkable.  Mr.  Coles  shows  no 
appearance  of  blindness  whatever,  his  eyes  being  as  clear  and 
bright  as  a  baby's,  and  full  of  expression,  and  he  is  a  great  sur- 
prise to  his  audience,  wherever  he  appears.  His  motto  is  "  Blind 
but  merry  still,"  and  it  is  well  chosen,  for  be  it  recitation,  story, 
impersonation,  mimicry  or  ventriloquism,  he  keeps  his  audience 
in  one  continual  outburst  of  laughter,  and  he  sends  them  home 
with  aching  sides,  and  he  must  be  a  stoic  indeed  who  can  resist 
his  merriment. 

Daily  Saratogian,  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 

No  event  at  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  afforded  so  much 
pleasure  as  the  entertainment  last  evening  ;  the  laughter  ar- 
roused  by  the  blind  humorist,  W.  A.  Coles,  filled  the  room,  the 
older  people  enjoying  it  as  much  as  the  children.  The  program 
included  recitations,  sketches,  stories  imitative  of  various 
characters,  and  illustrative  of  all  phrases  of  human  nature.  Mr. 
Coles'  versatility  is  remarkable.  The  concluding  part  of  the 
program  was  worthy  of  the  warm  commendation  it  received. 
He  gave  an  illustration  of  ventriloquism,  with  all  the  deception 
that  makes  the  exercise  perfect.  Mr.  Coles  can  carry  many 
testimonials  from  Saratoga  as  to  his  ability  to  provide  an  even- 
ing's entertainment. 

Evening  Herald,  Carbondale,  Pa. 

A  large  audience  gathered  last  evening  to  hear  W.  A.  Coles. 
His  ability  was  greatly  appreciated,  and  in  his  impersonations 
of  different  characters  it  may  be  said  he  stands  unrivaled.  He 
gave  a  most  amusing  and  interesting  entertainment,  and  de- 
lighted every  one  present. 
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A   SCENE   IN   VENTRILOQUISM. 
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Date.. 


Pitt-fielr  3.  Sun 


IND  BOY  CARPENTERS. 


•  The  system  that  enables  a  blind  boj 
to  play  with  edged  tools  without  thf 
slightest  danger  of  his  doing  himself 
harm  is  known  by  the  name  of  "Slovd,': 
a  word  that  had  its  birth  in  Sweden 
where  so  many  useful  systems  of  th< 
kindergarten  variety  originate.  The 
word  can  be  interpreted  in  many  ways 
but  broadly  it  means  "to  be  skillful.' 
Before  explaining  how  the  system  is 
applied  to  tne  blind  boys  of  the  insti 
tute  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  in  which  I  arc 
instructor,  it  is  well  to  teil  what  it  has 
done.  f 

Many  of  the  blind  boys  in  this  insti- 
tution can  do  as  clever  work  with 
#iirpenters'  tools  as  those  who  can  see. 
One  of  the  pupils,  wonderful  as  itJ 
sounds,  learned  in  six  months  to  use! 
the  saw,  plane  and  hammer,  to  do  three1 
kinds  of  joinery  work,  plan  with  com-l 
passes,  work  out  geometrical  problems 
sharpen  his  tools,  plane  and  cut  and 
nail  and  join  until  he  had  turned  out 
as  neat  a  piece  of  carpentery  as  anyi 
one  with  the  normal  number  of  senses 
couid  accomplish.  Before  b-e  left  sotuol  I 
he  had  completed  a  wardrobe  in  which 
he  kept  his  clothes.  This  young  man 
is  now  earning,  his  living  as  a  piano 
tuner,  and  not  only  can  he  tune  pianos, 
:  but  he  is  able  to  mend  any  broken ,  or 
i  defective  part  of  the  instrument.  Pi- 
ano tuning,  it  should  be  explained,  is  a 
favorite  occupation  for  the  blind,  as 
1  their  sense  of  hearing  is  usually  so 
acute  as  to  enable  them  to  secure  the 
correct  sound  with  little  trouble.  Some, 
however,  fail  of  complete  success,  not 
from  inability  to  tune  well,  but  from 
lack  of  the  mechanical  training  needed 
to  make  the  delicate  repairs  and  ad- 
justments so  frequently  required  in 
connectionj^ith,  the  tuning. 

TcTsee  some  of  the  more  accomplish- 
ed pupils  at  work  is  to  make  the  spec- 
tator marvel  that  a  sightless  person 
can  handle  wan  such  skill  and  rapidity 
tools  that  must  of  necessity  be  sharp- 
ened to  almost  a  razor  edge.  A  uoy  who 
knows  his  work  will  mark  off  his  de- 
sign anu  then  rapidly  saw  the  wood  the 
right  length,  adjust  it,  nail  it,  plane  it 
smooth,  round  off  the  corners  and  fin- 
ish it  with  as  much  care  and  skill  as 
though  the  blind  eyes  actually  saw 
through  the  ends  of  the  nervous  fin- 
gers, which,  in  effect,  they  actually  do. 
If  the  tool  is  lacking  an  edge  or  is  out 
of  order,  the  sightless  boy  knows  just 
how  to  put  it  right  without  asking  a 
question. 

But  this  result  is  attained  only  after  ! 
persistent  effort,  for  the  blind  boy  at 
first  shrinks  from  such  unaccustomed 
tasks  as  the  whittling  of  wood  or  the 
shaping  of  a  plank  with  a  saw.  Let  the 
reader  shut  his  eyes  for  a  moment  and 
imagine  how  he  would  feel  trying  to 
plane  a  piece  of  wood  or  use  a  hammer 
by  the  sense  of  touch  alone.  Yet  during 
the  time  I  have  been  giving  instruction 
to  blind  boys  in  carpentry  work  I  have 
not  had  one  cut  himself  seriously. 

The  system  is  explained  almost  in  a 
sentence:  Prom  the  known  to  the  un- 
known, from  the  simple  to  the  more 
difficult,  from  the  simple  to  the  more 
complicated,  in  a  correct,  methodical 
succession.  When  some  simple  object 
has  been  completed  the  pupil  has  learn- 
ed the  principles  which  are  involved 
in  something  more  difficult,  which  re- 
quires more  tools  and  other  grips  of 
the  hand.  In  the  beginning  it  seems  im- 
possible to  the  aspiring  pupil,  who  real- 
ly wants  to  learn,  but  dreads  the  han- 
dling of  the  tools,  to  shape  a  spoon  out  : 
of  a  piece  of  wood,  a  shuttle  out  of  a 
section  of  deal  or  a  shelf  from  a  plank 
If  the  skilled  but  sightless  artisan  at 
the  other  end  of  the  table  could  see  what 


was  going  on  he  would  probably  smile 
pityingly  at  the  clumsy  efforts  of  the 
new  pupil,  but  he  once  went  through 
the  same  course  himself. 

The  blind  boy,  with  his  hand  careful- 
ly guided  by  the  teacher,  learns  to 
fashion  a  rude  spoon.  He  is  pleased.  He 
has  accomplished  something  with 
hands  that  he  thought  must  always  be 
idle.  He  turns  the  piece  of  wood  over 
and  over,  his  sensitive  fingers  noting 
each  rough  part  and  detecting  even 
where  the  wood  is  dirty.  Then  he  asks 
how  he  can  make  the  rough  places 
smooth.  Interest  thus  awakened,  the 
teacher  takes  him  in  hand  again,  ex- 
plains the  use  of  the  plane  or  chisel, 
cautions  the  boy  against  handling  it 
too  wildly  at  first  and  then  guides  the 
hand  in  the  act  of  planing.  It  may  not 
be  a  very  pretty  piece  of  work  at  first, 
but  every  move  of  the  hand  gives  the 
boy  new  confidence  and  adds  fresh  in- 
terest to  his  task.  The  delight  of  a  new 
pupil  over  the  discovery  that  he  has 
made  a  wooden  spoon  is  something 
worth  seeing. 

Remember  I  am  talking  about  the 
teaching  of  boys.  What  would  be  trebly 
nard  with  a  grown  man  is  comparative- 
ly easy  with  an  earnest  boy,  wishing 
for  nothing  more  eagerly  than  for  a 
means  of  employing  his  time  in  some 
useful  occupation.  When  the  boy  has 
fashioned  the  first  simple  article  to  his 
satisfaction  and  that  of  the  teacher  he 
is  taught  to  make  something  more  com- 
plicated, to  use  a  saw  and  a  hammer 
and  nails  and  finally  to  design  his  own 
work,  sharpen  his  own  tools  and  go 
ahead  at  his  bench  without  instruction, 
just  as  an  ordinary  carpenter  blessed 
with  eyesight  would.  I  have  only  one 
problem  yet  to  solve  and  that  is  how 
to  give  the  boys  drawings  oji  paper  to 
serve  as  models.  I  am  planning  to  hive 
some  kind  of  raised  drawings  made 
especially  for  the  use  of  the  blind  car- 
penters.— Anna  8.  Lagergren  of  the 
Worth  Carolina  School  for  Deaf  and 
Blind  Children. 
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Prisoners  MSismissed  and  Woman  Com- 
plainant Onsured    by    Magistrate. 

Two  blind  men  and  two  cripples  were  led 
up  to  the  bar  ol  the  Jefferson  Market  Po- 
lice Court  yesterday  afternoon,  having  been, 
arrested  on  the  complaint  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Peters  of  25  Irving  Place,  who  charged 
them  with  being'  public  nuisances.  The 
men  were  not  beggars  but  make  their  liv- 
ing selling  lead  pencils  and  shoe  strings  on 
the  streets. 

About  a  week  ago  Mrs.  Peters  caused  the 
arrest  of  a  blind  man  who  earned  a  living 
for  himself  and  mother  and  sister  by  sell- 
ing pencils  on  Fourteenth  Street.  The 
woman  explained  to  Magistrate  Zeller  on 
that  occasion  that  her  daughter,  who  was 
In  delicate  health,  was  annoyed  at  the  way 
the  man  rolled  his  sightless  eyes.  The 
Magistrate  told  her  that  she  should  pity 
the  man  and  help  him  rather  than  hinder 
him,  and  the  prisoner  was  discharged. 

When  yesterday's  cases  were  brought  be- 
fore him  Magistrate  Zeller  asked  if  the 
complainant  was  the  same  woman  who  had 
caused  the  previous  arrest.  When  told  that 
she  was  he  said: 

"  I  think  this  is  an  outrage.  Such  inhu- 
manity and  utter  want  of  charity  I  have 
never  witnessed  before." 

The  woman  was  not  in  court  this  time,  so, 
turning  to  the  officer  the  Magistrate  said: 

'•  If  this  heartless  woman  makes  any 
more  complaints  of  this  nature,  bring  her 
before  me  and  I  will  see  that  she  is  kept." 

Turning  again  to  the  prisoners  he  said: 
"  Here's  a  dollar  apiece  for  you.  Go  and 
sell  your  pencils  and  shoe  laces  as  much  as 
j  you  please." 
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BLIND  COMEDIAN  INSANE. 

Affliction     Befalls    Max     Arnold,     For- 
merly Daniel  Sully's  Partner. 

PHILADELPHIA,  Dec.  28.— Max  Hess, 
.rofessionally  known  as  Max  Arnold,  the 
ilind  comjedltn,  Is  insane,  and  it  is  prob- 
*le  he  wjll  myve  to  be  removed  to  a  sSSP 
Srlum  "fori  treatment.  For  the  last  month 
hi  has  s?,own  extreme  nervousness  and 
e*lences  of  his  mind  giving  way  have 
Deli  apparent  to  his  relatives  and  friend, 

H*    formerly    was    a    partner    of    Daniel 
Sui|   and    also   played   with    Harngan  and 
Hart.    His  last  engagement  with  a  theatn 
cal    company    was    with    John    Kernel,     in 
"The  Hustler."    About    that    time   his  eye 
sight  failed.    Since  then    he  has   tilled  < 
cert  engagements. 
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THE  BLIND  AND  THE  DEAF. 

They  Are  Remarka&ry  Bright  in-  Many 
Particulars. 


Assemblyman  Walter  S.  Meiick,  who 
has  been  traveling  over  the  State 
j  peeping  into  State  institutions  and 
publishing  his  observations  in  the  Pa& 
adena  News,  visited  the  institution  for 
the  deaf  and  Blind  at  West  Berkeley, 
and  speaking  of  a  blind  ten-year-old 
boy  named  Henry  Baker,  whose  par- 
ents live  in  Rocklin,  says: 

"That  little  blind  boy  could  answer 
off  as  readily  what  17  times  17  was  jr 
19  times  1\,  or  similar  problems,  with 
absolute  accuracy  and  without  the 
least  hesitation. 

"But  that  isn't  the  strangest.  You 
can  give  him  any  date  in  years  past  or 
years  to  come  and  he  can  tell  at  once 
what  day  of  the  week  it  comes  on.  1 
tried  him  on  several  dates.  How  he 
does  it,  I  don't  know.  Neither  do  his 
teachers.    He  is  a  blind  human  puzzle. 

"I  heard  tne  blind  children  read  the 
raised  letters  in  their  books  most  rap- 
idly by  feeling  with  their  fingers.  A 
block  map  of  the  United  States  gives 
them  an  idea  of  every  State.  Their 
slates  for  figuring  are  ingenious,  and 
consist  of  square  holes  and  curious 
type.  The  blind  seem  to  be  especially 
proficient  in  music.  Thus  ..the  blind 
have  the  delights  of  music  while  the 
deaf  have  the  delights  of  color. 

"As  one  deaf  boy  was  pointeq  out  to 
me  as  having  two  deaf  and  dumb 
brothers,  deaf  and  dumb  parents,  and 
tleaf  and  dumb  uncles,  I  remarked  that 
the  State  ought  not  to  permit  persons 
with  such  afflictions  from  their  birth  j 
to  marry. 

"But  the  records  of  the  institution 
do  not  appear  to  justify  the  remark. 
Mr.  Wilkinson  is  keeping  a  record  of 
his  pupils. 

"Of  the  deaf  mutes  who  have  gone 
out  from  the  institution,  he  has  a  rec- 
ord of  eighty-two  marriages,  with  125 
children  heard  from.  Of  these  125 
children  only  one  is  deaf,  and  that  one 
is  where  the  deaf  mother  is  married 
to  a  man  who  can  hear."  • 
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HOME  TEACHING  FOR  THE  BLIND.  3 

New  Kind  of  Type,  Said  to  Be  Best  for  Adults. 
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(Translation.) 

A  large  party  of  Europeans,  consisting  of  indigo  planters  and  some  officers  of 
a  native  regiment  stationed  in  their  neighborhood,  went  into  the  jungle  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shooting  tigers. 

They  had  not  proceeded  far  before  they  roused  an  immense  tigress,  which,  with 


the  greatest  courage,  charged  the  line  of 

OME  teaching  for  the  adult  blind 
of  Chicago  is  the  end  sought  by 
Harry  S.  Prescott  of  London,  but 
at  present  living  at  350  La  Salle 
avenue.  -  Mr.    Prescott    has   been 
blind  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
and  he  is  representing  an  English 
society    which   has   made   a  spe- 
cialty of' :  books  in  the  "  Moon  type,"  designed 
for  persons  who  have  become  blind  in  adult 
life  and  whose  Angers  have  not  been  trained 
to  follow  the  intricacies  of  the  ordinary  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet,  or  the  small  points  of 
the  Braille  system.    Home  teaching  for  the 
adult  blind,  rather  than  any  representations 
of  a  special  type,  however,  Is  the  object  of  the 
English   missionary,   and  he  hopes  to  see  a 
Chicago  society  take  up  the  work  as  a  char- 
ity. 

Through  Mr.  Prescott's  efforts  in  Boston 
last  summer,  the  State  Legislature  has  .ap- 
propriated $50,000  for  teaching  the  adult 
blind  of  the  State,  and  three  teachers  have, 
been  chosen  to  carry  on  the  work.  The  Per- 
kins Institute  of  Boston  will  have  direction 
of  the  expenditure  of  this  fund,  which  had 
been  recommended  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  New  York  and  Philadelphia  have 
been  making  experiments  in  this  work,  one 
teacher  having  been  named  for  each  of  these 
cities.  All  these  are  working  independently 
of  the  Moon  society,  however,  the  sole  object 
being  to  teach  the  blind  to  read  in  any  type 
that  is  practicable. 

Unessential  Parts  Eliminated. 
For  many  years  the  Moon  type  has  been 
in  use  in  England,  though  it  is  comparative- 
ly unknown  In  the  United  States.  As  far 
as  possible,  it  is  made  by  eliminating  por- 
tions of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  that  are 
not  important  and  leaving  the  characteristic 
lines  In  their  simplest  form.  These  char- 
acteristic portions  of  each  letter  are  raised 
no  higher  In  the  embossed  paper  than  are 
',  ordinary  letters  for  the  blind,  but  they  are 
so  simple  in  form  that  the  roughened  hand 
of  a  blacksmith  or  carpenter  can  readily 
pick  them  out.  By  a  system  of  groupings 
only  eight  characters  are  used  to  represent 
the  letters  of  the  English  alphabet.  As  In- 
dicating the  system,  one  may  begin  with 
the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet. 

The  letter  A.  is  represented  bj  A,  the  cross  bar 
beine  dropped.  For  the  letter  V,  the  character 
standB  without  change,  simply  being  inverted. 
The  letter  K  has  an  angle  similar  to  that  of  A 
and  V,  so  the  vertical  line  is  eliminated,  leaving 
the  Moon  type  K  as  ■<.  The  letter  X  has  fonr 
similar  angles,  and  all  bat  the  obtuse  angle  on 
the  le(t  is  omitted,  loaving  the  lettor  stand  as 
?-.  Tuns  A,  V,  K  and  X  of  the  Moon  type  r»- 
spnetive'y  are  A.  V,  <(,  and  p>. 


The  whole  theory  of  the  Moon  alphabet  Is 
that  the  fingers  of  a  person  who  loses  his 
sight  after  he  has  reached  maturity  are 
too  roughened  and)  too  incapable  of  after- 
training  to  grasp  the  delicate  intricacies  of 
any  other  system. 

Simplicity  of  Alphabet. 
The    simplicity  of  this   alphabet  may  be 
seen  in  the  photographic  reproduction  of  a 
page  from  one  of  the  Moon  books     It  is  the 
account  of  a  tiger  hunt,   and,   sitting  at  a 
typewriter,  reading  for  himself  and  transpos- 
ing it   to  paper,  Mr.  Prescott  turned  out  In 
tvpe  this  first  page.    There  are  a  few  errors 
in  the  copv,  but  considering  that  the  fingers 
of  a  man  blind  for  twenty  years,  did  the  work, 
removing   one   hand   from   the   keyboard   to 
read  before  he  copied,  it  is  we  1  done     The 
first  line  is  read  from  left  to  right  and  the 
second  from  right  to  left,  and  so  on,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  brackets. 

Mr    Prescott's   work  is   a  charity.     ±ie  is 
representing   Moon's   society   of  England    a 
charitable    organization    which    Is    issuing 
books  in  the  Moon  type  at  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction.    It  is  his  purpose  here,  if  possible, 
to  interest  the  charitable  people  of  Chicago 
in   taking   up  the  work  of  teaching  to  read 
those  blind  residents   who   lost   their   sight 
too   late   in   life   to   avail  themselves  of  the 
.State    schools   for  the   sightless.     Many  of 
these  persons   oould  read  print  before  they 
were  striken,  but  their  untrained  fingers,  per- 
haps roughened  by  toil,  have  made  the  ordi- 
nary raised  letters  for  the  blind  impossible, 
of  reading. 

According  to  the  best  information  obtain- 
able by  Mr.  Prescott  there  are  2,000  adult 
blind  persons  in  Chicago,  a  large  per  cent  of 
whom  are  unable  to  read  raised  type  of  any 
kind. 

"  Large  numbers  of  these,"  said  Mr.  Pres- 
cott, "  are  simply  burdens  on  friends  or  rela- 
tives. They  sit  in  darkness,  discontented, 
some  of  them  never  stirring  out  of  the  room 
in  which  they  mope.  They  have  not  the 
ability  to  go  around  without  an  attendant 
and  no  one  can  spare  them  the  time  for  that. 
These  are  the  people  that  we  are  trying  to 
reach. 

Instruction  at  Home. 

"  To  establish  a  school  somewhere  and  ask 
them  to  come  to  It  would  be  an  absurdity. 
Hundreds  of  them  could  not  afford  the  car 
fares,  and  other  hundreds  would  be  too  sen- 
sitive to  appear  in  public.  The  only  way  to 
reach  them  is  to  go  to  their  homes. 

"  It  is  not  considered  that  searching  out 
these  blind  unfortunates  and  teaching  them 
to  read  ever  will  be  an  economic  good;  ma- 
chines have  so   far  displaced   the  work  of 


hands  of  the  seeli  "h  a  thing 

much  to  even  hope.  But  as  a  charity, 
upon  the  broad  grounds  of  humanity,  this 
letting  light  upon  their  darkness  cannot  be 
measured. 

"  As  for  myself,  I  don't  ask  for  money;  I 
am  asking  for  some  sort  of  charitable  organ- 
ization to  form,  determined  to  try  this  ex- 
periment of  home  teaching.  For  it  would 
be  an  experiment  here,  but  it  is  not  In  Eng- 
land, West  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
Tasmania.  England  has  had  these  societies 
for  forty  years  and  in  Australia  there  are 
societies  that  are  twenty-five  years  old. 

"  One  thousand  dollars  would  put  the  Chi- 
cago movement  on  foot,  with  one  or  two 
teachers.  If  successful,  five  teachers  prob- 
ably would  be  needed  for  the  whole  city. 
The  work  of  techlng  reading,  especially 
to  a  blind  person  who  once  had  read  print, 
Is  easy.  In  three  lessons  of  an  hour  eac 
of  these  pupils  could  be  started  to  reading  the 
Moon  type.  This  would  be  for  Intelligent, 
quick-witted  persons,  however.  Those  who 
have  been  working  at  manual  labor  and  who 
have  calloused  hands  are  slower  to  learn 
by  reason  of  thickened  skin  on  the  finger  tips. 

"  As  to  teaching  only  the  Moon  system, 
that  Is  not  contemplated.  The  whole  move- 
ment is  to  teach  the  blind  to  read  In  what- 
ever type  Is  available.  It  is  considered  only 
that  for  the  adult  blind  the  Moon  type  Is 
best." 

Most  Blind  Are  Adults. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  70,000  blind 
persons  In  the  United  States  and  that  70 
per  cent  of  them  are  adults.  Thousands 
of  these  became  blind  in  adtilt  life  and  have 
never  been  taught  to  read  raised  type,  not 
having  the  benefit  of  the  free  schools. 

Within  the  last  forty  years  Great  Britain 
has  had  more  than  seventy  societies  look- 
ing after  the  unfortunates  of  that  kingdom. 
Free  circulating  libraries  are  established  In 
,most  of  the  cities,  from  which  200,000  vol- 
umes are  loaned  every  year. 

Harry  S.  Prescott,  who  represents  the  Moon 
society  of  England,  was  born  in  Australia. 
One  of  his  eyes  was  destroyed  by  an  acci- 
dent when  he  was  16  years  old  and  from 
that  time  the  other  eye  lost  power  until 
he  became  totally  blind  at  21  years  old.  He 
was  educated  In  the  Moon  type  at  the  Mel- 
bourne Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  in  1877 
he  began  as  a  teacher  for  the  blind.  He 
worked  there  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
following  the  home  teaching  plans.  Many 
of  the  societies  organized  developed  Into 
schools  for  the  blind  and  into  clearing-houses 
for  the  disposition  of  goods  manufactured 
by   the  blind. 

Mr.  Prescott  is  of  athletic  figure  and  moves 
about  a  room  In  a  way  to  lead  one  least  to 
suspect  his  infirmity. 
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R|jnd  PuDilsUCflBtcrt. 

Annual  Musicalc  Given  At  The  Deaf,  Dumb 
and  Blind  Institute. 

Sunday's  inclement  weather  kept 
away  the  large  crowd  which  usually 
fills  to  standing  room  the  Assembly 
Hall  of  the  Institute  for  the  Deaf, 
Dumb  and  Blind,  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  annual  concert  of  the  blind  pu- 
pils. While  every  seat  was  occupied 
an  agreeable  feature  of  the  musicale 
was  the  absence,  of  crowding  for  stand- 
ing'room.  Much  annoyance  was  caused 
by  the  late  arrival  of  personss  who  en- 
terd  the  room  during  the  rendition  of 
selections. 

The  program,  which  was  begun 
shorty  after  3  o'clock,  was  as  usual, 
very  high  class.  Each  ^number  showed 
painstaking  effort  and  practice  as  well 
as  natural  talent  on  the  part  of  the 
performers. 
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Pupils  who  had  appeared  before 
were  ennthusiastically  re-welcomed 
while  those  who  made  their  debuts 
were    well  received. 

Miss  Gussie  Mast  was  found  to  have 
lost  none  of  her  former  excellence. 
Miss  Helen  Mesow  delighted  her 
friends  with  marked  improvement  in 
both  her  singing  and  playing.  Eben  j 
Gay,  little  Lena  Erickson  and  Charles 
Caceres,  who  have  appeared  at  former  ; 
concerts  were  heartily  remembered. 
Miss  Bhoda  Hill  and  little  Berha 
Haight  made  their  debuts.  Their 
performances  were   exceptionally   fine- 

The  chorus  work  of  the  primary  and 
intermediate  classes  reflected]!  great 
credit,  as  did  the  whole  program,  upon 
Otto  Fleissner,  the  director  of  music, 
and  Miss  Bertha  Butler,  accompanist. 

The  program,  which  was  rendered 
without  any  interruptions,  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

PAST  FIBST. 

1.     Two  Christmas  Carols: 

(a.)  "The  joyous  wind  what 

does  it  say" . .  Otto  Fleissner 
(b.)  "Come  let  us  be  joyous" 

Andre 

Primary  Class. 
Organ  Solo — "Communion  in 

G,"  Op.  4,  No.  1 Batiste 

Helen  Mesow. 

3.  Piano    Solo—  "Sea    Pieces." 
Op.  55 ¥-  -Dowell 

(a.)  "To  the  Sea"  (b.)  "Song" 
Eben  Gay. 

4.  Vocal  Solo — "Zion" ....  Rodney 

Lena  Erickson. 

5.  Piano   Solo  —  "Transcription 
on  "Pleyel's  Hymn" Bartletti 

Miss  Gussie  Mast. 

6.  Voial  Solo— "The  Holy  Child" 
Capucci 

Helen  Mesow. 

7.  Organ  Solo— "Postlude  in  B 
flat" West 

Eben  Gay. 

PART  SECOND. 

1.  lSPiano  Solo— "Rondo  in    G." 
Op  51,  No,  2 Beethoven 

2.  Vocal   Solo— "O    Divine  Re- 
deemer"   Gounod 

Miss  Gussie  Mast. 

3.  Piano  Solo — 

(a.)    "Nocturne"    Op.    32, 
No.  2 Chopin: 

(b.)  "Spinning  Song". .  . . 

Mendelssohn 

Helen  Mesow. 

4.  Vocal  Solo— "Just  for  Today" 
Abbott 

Rhoda  Hill. 

5.  Piano  Solo — "In    the  Beauti- 
ful Month  of  IJ-.y" Merkel 

Berna  Haight. 

6.  Organ  Solo — "SoData  No.  2'' 
in  D  Major,  Part  III 

Allegro  Vivace '.  Guilmant 

Gussie  Mast. 

7.  Chorus — "Messiah  Is  King". 
Warren 


DOUBLE  AFFLICTION. 

Blind  Man  Lost  His  Voice  By  a  Para- 
lytic Stroke. 

Samuel  Wells,  65,  residing  near  Fair- 
view,  Ky..  was  stricken  witli  paralysis, 
of  the  throat  Wednesday  evening,  while 
gathering  wood,  near  his  home.  He  has 
■  been  blind  since  birth,  and  has  lived  for ', 
nearly  forty  years  in  a  hut  built  by  him- 
self.  He  is  an  unique  character,  and  is 
known  to  the  residents  as  "Blind  Sam." 
But  few  of  the  present  generation  know 
him  by  any  other  name.  Wells  was 
never  known  to  use  a  cane,  and  often 
walked  as  far  as  Burlington— a  distance  of 
ten  miles — and  could  name  each  farmer  re- 
siding along  the  road.  When  cutting  wood 
in  the  timber  he  would  hide  his  ax  and 
wedges,  and  would  know  the  exact  loca- 
tion next  day. 

Squire  Anderson  haa  him  removed  in 
an  ambulance  to  the  St.  Elizabeth  Hos- 
pital, in  Covington,  yesterday  afternoon. 
He  is  conscious,   but  is  unable  to  speak. 
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Has  Lost  Her  SiQtit. 

Louis  Breitenbach  went  to  San 
Jose  Tuesday  to  visit  his  mother 
and  escort  her  home  after  an  ab- 
sence of  several  weeks  in  that  city, 
where  she.  has  been  under  treat- 
ment for  hHndriess.  A  cataract 
was  removed  fTorrTeach  eye  but  thei 
operation  failed  to  restore  her  vision 
and  she  has  been  pronounced  in- 
curable. This  will  be  sad  news  to 
the  relatives  and  friends  of  this 
pioneer  woman,  who  has  resided  in 
this  place  for  nearly  half  a  centuj/r* 
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FOR  THE  ADULT  BLIND. 


T  THE  NEXT  SESSION  of  the  legislature  a  bill 
will  be  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a  state  home  for  the  adult  blind  and  those 
who  have  their  eyesight  so  impaired  as  to  prevent 
their  earning  a  livelihood  by  ordinary  means. 

The  bill  is  one  that  must  receive  the  sympathy  and: 
approval  of  every  charitable  person  in  the  state.  Thel 
project  is  one  that  will  commend  itself  even  without  any{ 
aetailed  argument,  and  it  is  well  known  that  in  a  mining! 
jommunity  like  Colorado  the  number  of  those  who  are 
deprived  of  their  eyesight  in  adult  life  is  exceptionally 
large.  In  support  of  the  proposition  there  may  be  cited 
the  example  of  many  progressive  states  which  have  insti- 
tutions of  this  sort. 

The  unfortunate  conditions  of  our  state  finances  which 
render  it  impossible  to  secure  an  adequate  support  for  the 
institutions  we  already  have  will  doubtless  be  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  desired  appropriation  at  this  time  for  the 
new  one.  But  this  deplorable  lack  of  means  does  not 
lessen  the  desirability  of  the  school  and  home  for  the 
adult  blind  nor  reduce  the  responsibility  that  rests  on 
the  people  of  the  state,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  evi- 
dent need  for  the  relief  of  this  class  and  the  exposure  of 
this  defect  in  our  system  of  charitable  institutions  adds 
another  count  to  the  tremendous  indictment  against  those 
who  have  so  mismanaged  the  affairs  of  our  common 
wealth. 
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Special  Program. 

Yesterday  the  pupils  of  the  District  Re- 
form School  for  Girls  enjoyed  with  thelrj 
friends  a  special  Christmas  program.  Thej 
report  of  the  superintendent,  Miss  Rule, 
touching  the  deportment  of  the  girls  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  Institution  Is  In  good 
condition. 

A  special  feature  of  the  exercises  was 
the  performance  on  the  violin  and  organ 
by  two  young  men  from  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind.  Their  performance 
called  forth  much  applause  from  the  au- 
dience. After  the  exercises  the  g.rls  eacr 
received  presents  from  the  Christmas  tree 
There  was  a  gift  of  handkerchiefs  for  eact 
pupil.  A  very  interesting  letter  was  reac 
from  a  former  pupil.  Among  those  presen 
were  Mrs.  F.  T.  Baxter  and  friends,  Rev 
and  Mrs.  O.  M.  Waller  and  children  am 
Rev.  D.  B.  Wiseman  and  daughter. 
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HEKSHAW'S  BLIND  ASYLUM. 

ATTRACTIVE  BAZAAR  IN  MANCHESTER, 
St.  James's  Hall,  in  this  city,  has  been  the  home  of 
countless  bazaars,  but  of  all  the  undertaking*  organised 
'for  sweet  charity's  sake"  none  ha"e  exceeded  in 
brightness  and  prettiness  the  money-raising  effort  in 
connection  with  one,  of  Manchester's  most  admirable 
institutions  inaugurated  yesterday  by  the 
Countess  of  Wilton.  The  promoters  liave 
made  picturesqueness  one  of  their  aims,  and  have 
created  in  Manchester,  which  lias  long  lost  all  sem- 
blance of  rusticity,  a  rustic  village  of  great  beauty. 
The  object  is  excellent.  The  sum  of  £1.100  "or 
more  is  required  for  a  new  organ  at  the  chapel  of 
the  Royal  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Hon- 
shaws  Blind  Asylum,  Old  Trafford.  Hence  the 
bazaar.  According  to  the  "Bazaar  Buzzer,"  the  pre- 
sent organ  was  opened  for  public  worship  a-9  far  back 
as  September  1st.  1853.  The  construction  of  the  instru- 
ment is  not  in  harmony  with  the  method  and  mechan- 
ism of  organs  and  organ  builders  of  the  present  day, 
and  it  follows  from  its  long  period  of  service  that  it  is 
quite  worn  out. 

The  idea  of  a  rustic  village  is  excellently  carried 
out.     In  the  centre  of  the  hall,  which  is  supposed,  by 
a  stretch  of  the  imagination,  to  represent  the  village 
green,    stands    a    Maypole,    attached    to    which    are 
festoons  of  evergreens,  decorated  with  coloured  lam™. 
The    sides    of    the    hall    are    lined    w:th    "Manorial 
buildings,     stately     gateways,     and     humble    cottage 
homes,"      which,      in     true      country      fashion,      are 
jembowered  in   foliage.     Flowers  bloom  everywhere— 
on   canvas.    At   different   points   there   are   glimpses 
of      delightful   ,  sylvan      scenery,      and      wandering 
Touivl   the  buildiug  the  visitor  lights   upon  a   pretty 
irustic  garden  possessing  the  usual   accompaniment  of 
ja  summer  house.         The  scenic  artist  has  certainly 
done  his  work   well,   and   the   whole  spectacle  is   re- 
markably attractive.       The  costumes     of.   the     stall- 
holders are  very  tasteful,  and  add  much  to  the  bright- 
ness of  the  scene.    A  number  of  the  ladies  alb  at- 
tired  in  dresses    of  the  Georgian  period,    with   pow- 
dered wigs   and  beauty  spots,   while,  at  each   of  the 
stalls    there   is   something   distinctive'  about   the   cos- 
tumes of  the  attendants. 

The  attractions  of  the  bazaar,  beyond  the  mere 
pleasure  of  purchasing  from  the  great  "store  of  articles 
displayed  on  the  stalls,  include  a  cafe  chantant  and 
a  large  variety  of  entertainments,  all  devised  with  the 
object  of  bringing  grist  to  the  mill.  Maypole  dances, 
which  are  prettily  performed  by  children  from  the 
deaf  and  dumb  school,  are  a  pleasant  feature  of  the 
daily  programme,  while  a  gymnastic  display  by  the 
(  Juveniles,  under  the  conductorship  of  Professor 
Renshaw,  is  also  an  attraction  not  to  be  overlooked 
!  The  tine  band  of  the  Queen's  Own  Yorkshire 
|  Dragoons  has  been  engaged  for  the  bazaar,  and 
,  yesterday  performed  two  well-selected  programmes  of 
music.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  of  the 
bazaar:— President.  Sir  John  William  Mac-lure,  Bart., 
M.P. ;  chairman,  Mr.  James  Gresham;  vice-chair- 
man, the  Rev.  II.  de  Treyeleo;  lion,  treasurer,  Mr.  J. 
T.  Malpass;  hon.  secretaries,  Messrs.  Joseph  Bunt 
and  Walter  Gibbons;  hon.  superintendent  Mr 
0.  Blaekio;  hon.  auditor,  Mr.  H.  T  Nicholson 
auctioneer,  Mr.  W.  Bradbury. 

OPENING  CEREMONY. 
The      bazaar      was      opened       by       the       Right 
Hon.   the  Countess  of  Wilton,   in  the  presence  of  a 
good   attendance  of  the   public.       The     ehab'     was 
occupied    by   the    Lord    Mayor    of    Manchester    (Mr. 
Councillor     Briggs),     and     among     others     present 
were      the      Hon.      Mis?      Thelluson,      the      La-civ 
Mayoress      of      Manchester      (Mrs.   Briggs),      Mrs" 
Moorhousc,       of      Bishop's       Court,       Mrs.       Foir- 
cloujh,     Mrs.     Gresham,     Mr.     Alderman    and     Mrs 
Ru-  man     (Mayor     and    Mayoress    of    Salford),    Sir 
William  II.  Bailey,  Mr.  Alderman  Gibson,  the  Rev 
Harry  T)e  Trcyelec   (chaplain),  Mr.  Frank  Falkner, 
Messrs.  Lunt  and  Gibbons  (honorary  secretaries).     Mr 
Trevelec   intimated   that   the   Duke   of   Argyll,    the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  the  Countess  of  Warwick,  the 
Earl   and  Countess   of  Lathom,    Countess   Crawford 
Lord   Gerald,    Sir    John   W.   Madura,   Bart     MK' 
¥r:  A-  J-  Balfour,  M.P.,   and  others  had  intimated 
their  inability  to  be  present. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  sent  a  telegram  wishing  the 
bazaar  every  success,  the  announcement  of  which  was 
received  with  much  applause. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  who  was  cordially  received,  said 
the  institution  under  whose  auspices  the  bazaar  \va9 
held  was  a  most  noble  institution  provided  for  most 
unfortunate  people.  The  object  of  the  bazaar  was  to 
raise  rands  to  provide  an  organ  for  the  church,  the 
present  one  being  out  of  date  and  not  up  to  moderr 
reqiurements.  When  thev  considered  the  di  advan- 
tages under  which  the  blind  laboured  he  was  sure 
that  their  sympathies  must  go  out  to  them.  There 
were  2C0  bliud  people  in  the  institution,  and  1m 
thought  it  was  their  duty  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
minimise  so  far  as  they  could  the  disadvantages  of  the 
Mind.  There  w°re  also  200  deaf  and  dumb'  inmates, 
|who  were  not  so  badly  handicapped  as  the  blind-    The 
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Oldham  millowner,  in  1810.  and  it   ■ 

excelleol   ins! ions  were  provided  for  I 

|  \  pplauae.) 

'J  lie  Countess  of  Wilton,  who  was  loudly  appli 
said  it  gave  l«  real  pleasure  to  come  . 

Manchester  in    order  to 
(Hear,  hear.)      There  we    no 
a  blind  person,  and  the  least  thi     -       di 

to  the  bazaar.    I'.     -  bjeel   of  which  was  to  aid 
tliis  afflicted  rh^i.      She  ban  much  pleasure  in  < 
ing  the  bazaar  ophn.      ' 

The.  ( iountees  and  Miss 
with   handsome    boUqueta  by  '    Pease,  and 

Mrs.  Brigga  was  presented  atao  with  a  beautiful  bou- 
quet by  Miss  Ivic  Faireloughi 

The   Rev.    fl.    de   Trevelec,   in   moving   a 
thanks  to  the  Countess,  said  that  when  they  considered 
that  iicr  ladyship  and   her  sister  had  been  travelling 

dawn  to  come  to  this  bazaar,  and  partii 
when  they  knew  that  sho  had  oome  at  greet  incon- 
venience, lie  was  sure  they  wouid  all  be  agreed  that 
they  had  a  modern  illustration  of  the  ancient  adage, 
"noblesse  oblige."  (Applause.)  There  were 
crentlemen  in  Manchester  at  the  head  of 
large  mercantile  undertakings,  who,  although 
thev  had  quite  enough  on  their  shoulders, 
had  come  to  the  front  in  this  movement. 
and  had  worked  day  after  day  until  the  small  hours  of 
the  morning  to  bring  about  the  result  which  they  saw 
before  them-  Nor  shoula  it  be  forgotten  that  the 
ladies  h;ul  also  worked  hard,  and  none  the  less  wil- 
lingly,   (Applause.) 

Alderman  Gibson  seconded  the  proposition,  and 
said  that  the  Countess  had  not  only  conferred  an 
honour  upon  the  bazaar  by  her  presence,  but.  had  also 
conferred  an  honour  on  the  city  of  Manchester. 

The  motion  was  passed  with  acclamation. 

Tho  Mayor  of  Salfcrd  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  chairman,  which  was  seconded  by  Sir  William  H. 
Bailey,  and  passed. 

The  receipts  yesterday  amounted  to  £1,003. 
THE  "  BAZAAR  BUZZER." 

A  cretain  amount  of  regret  will  be  experienced  that 
a  pictorial  journal  of  inch  variety  and  charm  as  the 
"  Buzzer "  should  be  destined  to  have  so  brief  an 
existence.  Its  conception  and  execution,  judging  by 
the  first  number,  are  excellent,  and  the  issue  will  bear 
comparison  with  the  best-known  illustrateds.  In  an 
interesting  introduction,  the  history  of  the  institu- 
tions which  are  to  benefit  by  the  bazaar  are  concisely 
and  happily  told  by  Mr.  W.  Burnett  Tracy,  whilst 
"  Our  Village,"  the  scene  of  the  bazaar  in  St.  James's 
Hall,  is  described  in  a  happy  vein  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Bond.  As  might  be  expected,  poetry  is  not  wanting, 
and,  to  make  use  of  Tom  Hood's  "  Village,"  it  will 
compare  favourably  with  "  the  London  Shops." 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  a  humorous  verse 
contributed  by  Mr.  Geo.  R.  Sims,  which  runs  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

To  "The  New  Organ." 
A  joke — almost  a  pun — your  title  veils — 

And  yet  heart-earnest  is  your  noble  mission. 
May  favouring  breezes  waft  its  flowing  sales — 
The  wind  be  raised  with  every  fresh  edition. 
From  far  and  near  congratulations  have  poured  in 
upon  the  Bazaar  Committee,  and  some  of  these  are 
included.     Fiction    is    not    overlooked—"  Some    Golf 
Notes "    may  with    justice   be    included  in  this  cate- 
gory— tfhere   is  a   column   for   the   children,    and   an 
appropriate  and  clever  dramatic  sketch.    The  artistic 
features  of  the  "Buzzer"   give  it  double  value,  the 
head  of   "  Nydia,"  specially  drawn  for    the  number 
by  Mr.   Tom  Mostyri,  R.B.A.,  being  "  a     thing    of 
beauty"  that  will  last  for  ever.     Of  the  Counter  of 
Wilton,  who  opened  the  bazaar  yesterday,  a  portrait,  J 
reproduced  from  a  photograph,  supplies  the  frontis-  ! 
piece,  whilst  numerous  other  portraits  of  friends  and  I 
patrons  are  given.     Tho  editors  of  the  pictorial  pay  a 
tribute  of  thanks  to  the  help  of  the  Northern  Photo  i 
Engraving   Company  for  their  "  admirably  executed  ! 
pictures."  and  to  the  printers,  Messrs.  T.  Sowler  and 
Sons    Limited,  "who  have  dealt  with    their  d'ffieult 
task,  not  only  with  skill,  but  with  an  enthusiasm  in- 
dicating something  more  than  mere  commercial  enter- 
prise." 
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SATURDAY,   DECEMBER  S,    1900.  | 
THE!  SCHOOL  FORJCNDIGENT  BLIND. 
.      A  PEW  DETAILS. 

as  tZkSt  1"  Lea^erhLd  haa  teen  chosen 

Bind  TlTe^T  f°r  tha  Sch°o1  of  ^S 
ivarp  r6/  *ratns:  community  and  many  pri- 
yate  "adents   do   not   apparently  regard  the 

with      complacency.        Certainly,    from    man-/ 
(points   of  vewto   interest,   &   the   di?tr "ct 
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would  perhaps  be   better   served   if   the   s 
selected   had    been   secured   for   the   ereoUra 
hereon  of  high-clasS  villa  residences!  but  mat 

^^ll^i^  realised,^  In  the  mean 


lave  elapsed  before  this  desideri 
ave  been  realised.     In  the  me?. 
^iC^e^iABa*^rhead  Will  benefit  from    I 


a  large  addition  to  the  rateable  v 
corresponding  relief  to  the  rates,  whilst  doubt 
te»s  if  the  tradesmen  can  offer  the  same  fav- 
ourable terms  to  the  managers  of  the   school 
as  they  now  receive  elsewhere  for  their  sun- 
plies  thay  will  secure  a  fair  diare  of  patron- 
age,      lhe     school     is  essentially -a  worldly 
colony.    Its  immediate  object,  is  to  benefit  230 
blind  people,  of  whom  200  are  pupils.     These 
are  admitted  for  a  period  of  six  years,  during 
which,  they  are  fed,  clothed,  and  educated    and 
ottered  the  training  of  a  trade  free  of  cost    tfr« 
ultimate  object  being  to  render  the  inmates 
among  whom   are  a   few  from   suburban   and" 
rural  Surrey,  self-reliant  by  enabling  them  to 
earn   their   own  living.    This   work   has   now 
been  carried  on  for  100  years,   during  which 
period  some  3,500  blind  people  have  received 
the  benefits  of  the  charity.    The  assured  in- 
come  is   rather  more   than   half  the   expendi- 
ture,   which   is   an   improvement   on   what   it 
was  some  five  years  ago.    About  £8,500  is  tha 
amount   of  the   annual  expenditure,    and   the 
yearlv  deficit  of  about  £3,000  is  met  by  gifts 
or  donations,  the  using  of  legacies  instead  of 
investing  them,  and  encroachments  on  funded  I 
property,  the  latter  being  a  contingency  which 
strenuous      endeavours      are  made    to   avoid. 
Pupils  are  admitted  between  the  ages  of  seven ! 
and   25,   and  remain  in  the  institution   for  a 
period  of  six  years,  and  about ,30  adults,  being 
old  pupils,  are  daily  employed  in  the  manu- 
facturing     department.       Male      pupils   are: 
taught  pianoforte  tuning,   basket,   brush,   and 
mat  making,  whilst  the  females  become  effi- 
cient in  hand  knitting,  chair  caning,  sashlinej 
making,  brush  work,   and  in  the  use  of  the 
sewing  machine.    A  ready  sale  is  obtained  in 
the  open  market  for  the  goods  manufactured,! 
for  the  disposal  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  open 
a  shop  in  one  of  the  main  London  thorough-i 
fares.    It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  goods] 
are  made  at  trade  union  rates  of  wages,  and' 
offered   at   store   prices.    Besides   the   advan- 
tage of  acquiring  a  trade,  every  pupil  is  re- 
quired to  pass  a  course  of  instruction  in  the 
systems   of   reading,   writing,   and   cyphering, 
and  is  taught  to  write,  not  only  in. the  Braille 
system,  but  also  by  means  of  the  typewriter 
and  in  script,  thus  in  a  very  great  measure 
equipping  them  to  enter  into  the  competition) 
in  the  battle  of  life.    Her  Majesty  the  Queen) 
is  patron  of  the  school,  the  Bishop  of  Roches^ 
ter  president,   and  the  Rev. .  St.   Clare  Hill, 
M.A.,  principal,  chaplain,  and  secretary.    The 
necessity   of   seeking   a  fresh   site   has   arisen 
from  the  fact     that     the     Baker-street     and 
Waterloo  Electric  Railway  Company  has  ac- 
quired the  existing  premises  at  St.   George's! 
Circus.     The  school,   however,   retains  posses- 
sion of  one  half  of  the  site  until  June,  1902, 
during  which  time  it  is  proposed  to  build  the 
nsw  institution  in  Highlands-road  to  accom- 
modate 200  persons,  but  the  school  will  also! 
benefit  50  others  who  will  remain  in  Londonj 


A  r'oMMrxlCAT10X  j8  aj,out  to  ke  matJe 
to  the  subscribers  of  the  Liverpool  School 
for  the  Indigent  Blind,  which  represents 
the  results  of  an,  earnest  endeavour  that 
lias  been  made  to  concert  a  plan  for  help- 
ing the  scholars  after'thsy  leave  the  in- 
stitution. A  very  fine  subscription  list 
has  been  got  headed  by  sums  of  £500  and 
£300,  and  coming  down  to  amounts  less 
but  still  liberal,  and  with  this  as  a  be- 
ginning an  appeal  is1,  now  being  made  to 
the  general  public.  T^uch  interest 
attaches  to  what  is  proposed  in  order  to 
keep  old  scholars  in  view!  and  to  help 
those  who  are  having  a  difeculty  to  get 
their  livings,  by  the  fact  that,  as  in 
some  other  places  in  Engird,  a  Conti- 
nental plan  known  as  the  Saxon  system 
is  about  to  be  introduced.  The  follow- 
ing description  of  this  medod  by  Mr. 
Pine,  of  the  Midland  Blind  institution, 
cannot  be  improved  upon  :  — H  When  the 
'"  director  of  the  institution  considers  that 
"a  pupil  is  sufficiently  master  of  his 
"  trade  to  be  able  to  support,  himself,  he  I 
"  looks  out  for  some  suitable  opening  for  ' 
"him  in  his  own  locality,  and  unless 
'■there  are  any  special  reasons  why  he! 

should  not  go  home,  he  returns  there. 
"IS  his  home   surroundings  are   unsuit-l 
"able,  then  some  other  place  is  found  for 
"him.       The  director  visits  the  locality 
"where  the     pupil     is     to     settle,    and 
*  arranges  for  some  leading  person  in  the 
"district  to  act  as  his  guardian  or  foster- 
"  parent,  so  to  speak.       This  is  usually 
"the  clergyman,  doctor,  mayor,  or  some 
"other  benevolent,  practical     person     of 
"  influence.      His  duties  are  to  advise  the 
''  hired  man  in  his     business     whenever 
"necessary,   introduce  him  to  customers, 
"  keep  an  interested     and     watchful  eye 
"upon  him,  and  to  keep  the  director  in- 
formed as  to  his  circumstances  and  con- 
"duct.       The   pupil   is  also  expected  to 
"  write  to  the  institution  at  stated  times, 
"saying  how  he  is  getting  on,  and  giving 
"full    particulars    about  himself.        The 
"  pupil  is  started  with  an  outfit  of  tools 
"and  materials,   or  whatever  is  suitable 
"for     his     particular  business,   supplied 
"with  materials  at  cost  price  as  required, 
"and  is  assisted  if  necessary  when  suffer- 
"  ing  from  sickness,  or  accident,  or  when- 
ever any  extra  outlay  is  needed  which  is 
"  beyond  his  power  to  defray.       The  in- 
"stitution    will     further     assist  him   by 
"  selling  the  goods  wjjich  he  himself  is 
"'unable    to    dispose   of.        The    director 
"visit?    the   former   pupil   from    time   to 
"time,   ard,    also,    in  ease  the  guardian 
"Squires  advice  or  help."       The  neces- 
sity of  such  arrangements  for  the  good  of 
the  blind  is  too  obvious  to  need  demon- 
stration.      It  has  been  confirmed   by  a 
Rural  Commission.     Everyone  must  wish 
for  Mr,  Vs.  ade  Deacon  and  the  other  ener- 
.gfctio    promoters    of   this   benevolent   and 
practical   design   the  greatest   success  so 
rapidly    achieved    that    the   system    may 
soon  ijpf,  to  worfc 


jtiAMPbTEAD  AiSSD 


December  8,  1900. 

THE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
On  Monday  afternoon  and  evening  the  annual 
bazaar  arid  sale  of  work  of  the  London  Society 
for  Teaching  the  Blind  to  Read  and  for  Train- 
ing Them  in  Industrial  Occupations  was  held 
at  the  school,  Upper  Avenue-road,  and  waB 
well  attended.  The  stslle,  containing  wool  and 
crochet  work,  Armenian  embroidery,  confec- 
tionery, baskets  and  fancy  work,  mats  and 
brashes,  and  British  and  Swiss  ware,  were 
placed  in  the  schoolrooms,  and  the  ladies  in 
charge  of  them  included  Mrs.  Biytb,  Mrs. 
Metzler,  Mrs.  Webber,  Mrs.  Carter,  Mrs. 
McCartney,  Mrs.  Morton,  Mrs.  Dearie.  Mrs. 
Blackstone,  nnd  the  Misses  Hay,  Hole,  Laing, 
Henderson,  Fry,  Wellington.  Nathan,  Myers- 
Beswick,  Duff,  Pearson,  McLean,  Wilkin, 
Dawson,  Woolf.  Tooker,  Cricknev,  Upcot  Gill, 
Cooper,  Davie,  Da  Hamel,  and  Mathews.  An 
admirable  concert  was  given  in  the  afternoon 
by  the  pupils  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Edwin 
Barnes,  and  in  the  evening  another  concert 
was  given  by  students  of  the  Koyal  College  of 
Masic  Mr.  John  Warren  gave  some  sleight- 
of-hand  performances,  and,  with  Mrs.  Warrsn, 
some  experiments  in  thought  transmission.  In 
one  of  the  class-rooms,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  W.  C.  Corbett-Byer,  one  of  the  masters,  a 
demonstration  of  the  utility  of  the  Stainsby- 
Wayne  embossed  shorthand  typewriter  for  the 
blind  was  given  before  a  large  number  of  ladies 
and  geotlcmen  interested  in  the  institution^ 
For  a  long  time  past  the  pupils  have  been 
taught  piano-tuuiog  and  repairing,  printing, 
mid  basket-making,  and  last  year  typewriting 
was  introduced.  In  order  to  make  the  last- 
mentioned  really  available  for  commercial 
purposes,  the  committee  have  dow  introduced 
the  shorthand  typewriter  named.  This  is  a 
machine  which  is  strictly  automatic  in  its 
working,  and  the  operator  can  easily  maintain 
a  speed  of  seventy  words  a  minute  Irom  dicta- 
tion. In  transcribing  the  shorthand  notes  into 
ordinary  typewriting,  the  place  where  the 
operator  left  off  is  always  indicated,  because 
the  embossed  writing  is  confined  to  one  line, 
only  three  inches  of  which  is  exposed  at  one 
time.  The  principle  upon  which  the  inventors 
have  worked  is  the  phonetic  one  adapted  to 
the  Braille  system,  and  the  pupils  master  it 
with  very  little  difficulty.  Other  pnpilB  were 
working  at  clay  modelling,  under  tue  instruc- 
tion of  Mr.  Ward  Willis,  silver  medallist  and 
prizeman  of  the  Boya!  Academy ;  some  were 
engaged  in  tuning  and  repairing  pianos,  under 
the  tuition  of  Mr.  Hawes;  and  some  were  en- 
gaged it  ordinary  school  lessons,  under  Mr. 
G.  H.  Gadsby  ;  whilst  both  pupils  and  journey- 
men were  engaged  in  basket-making.  The 
general  superintendent  of  the  sale  and  pro- 
ceedings was  Capt.  G.  G.  Webber,  the  secretary 
of  the  institution. 
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(r,   very  notable  0110  by  Cecil   Alclin),   and  a  pavo^ 
music  specially  written  for  the"Bu*Mr"  by  Dr.  Ileh^ 
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THE  RUSTIC  VILLAGE. BAZAAR. 
Sir  W.  H.  Bailey  reopened  the  bazaar  yesterday 
afternoon,  in  the  St.  James's  Hall,  in  connection 
■with  Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum  and  the  Royal  Schools 
j  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Old  Trafford.  The  main 
I  object  of  the  bazaar  -was  to  raise  £1,000  for  a  new 
organ,  but  there  are  other  purposes  to  which  any 
additional  sum  can  be  wisely  applied.  On  Thursday 
the  receipts  aggregated  £1,003,  so  that  the  success  of I 
the  effort  was  thus  early  assured.  Colonel  Mac- 
kinnon, who  commanded  the  CI.V.'s  in  South 
Africa,  had  been  announced  to  perform  the  re- 
opening ceremony,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Groves,  M.P.,  had 
expected  to  be  able  to  preside.  Parliamentary  duties 
kept  Mr  Groves  away,  and  Colonel  Mackinnon  tele- 
graphed: "Visit  impossible;  am  very  sorry."  In 
the  absence  of  these  gentlemen.  Sir  W.  H.  Bailey 
both  presided  a,nd  performed  the  ceremony  which 
Colonel    Mackinnon    had    been    announced    to    do. 


spool 

Watson.  Mr-.  D.  N.  Pine  writes  r.n  effective  awry,  en- 
titled 'Sweet  Seventeen."  Mr.  E.  J.  Dromgoole 
chats  about  the  beauties  of  a  bazaar,  Mr.  J.  Rensliaw 
Bailey  has  several  attractive  verses,  and  Mr.  A.  K. 
Snoderass  has  written  a  short  Btory,  entitled  "  The 
Sentence  of  Hie  King,"  which  deals  with  a  dramatic 
episode  ill  the  reign  of  Charles  IT.  Mr.  A.  J.  Pease, 
the  editor  of  the  paper,  deserves  the  warmest  con- 
gratulations for  his  untiring  efforts  in  the  production 
of  a  journal  at  onco  novel,  literary,  and  popular. 

HENSHAW'S  BLIND  ASYLUM. 

The  promoters  of  the  bazaar  now  I 
at  the  St.  James's  Hall  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Schools  and  the  Blind  Asylum, 
at   Old   Trafford,    experienced    a   Bei'ioaS    disap- 
pointment yesterday.     The  gallant  commander  of 
the    C.I.V.'s    in    South    Africa,    Colonel    Mac- 
kinnon,  had  promised  to  perform  the   opening 
ceremony  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  J.  G.  i 
Groves,   M.P.     Unfortunately  neither   of  those  | 
gentlemen  was  able  to  attend,  and.  at  the  last 
moment,  Sir  William  Bailey  was  called  uj  on  to; 
fill  both  positions.     It  is  hardly  necesssry  to  say  I 
Letters  of  apology  for  inability  to  attend  had  been    he  discharged  the  duty  with  his  accustomed  ge#l-J 
received    from     Colonel    Walker,     Colonel    Birley,     ality  and  efficiency,   apologising  for  being  only  a. 
Colonel     Higson, 


Colonel     Clapham,    and    Captain 
Herbert. 

Amongst  those  present  were  the  Bev.  and  Mrs.  Hi 
de  Trevelac,  Mr.  J.  C.  T.  Blaokie,  Mr.  Joseph  Mal- 
p'as,  Mr.  William  Gibbons,  Mr.  Joseph  Lunt,  Mr.  P. 
Weathers,  and  Councillor  Ogden. 

Sir  W.  H.  Badey  said  he  was  not  an  M.P.  or  a 
Colonel,  nor  was  ho  the  Lord  High  Executioner. 
(Laughter.)  He  was  sorry  they  only  had  a  knight  to 
open  the  bazaar,  but  he  was  very  much  in  earnest  in 
wishing  them  every  success.  They  were  all  engaged] 
in  a  work  for  a  very  good  object.  Old  Trafford  had 
a  reputation  for  beautiful  ideas.  There  had  been  the 
Art  Treasures  Exhibition  some  years  ago,  the  Jubilee 
Exhibition  in  183Y,  and  they  had  the  Blind  Asylum, 
with  the  Ship  Canal  in  the  distance.  (Laughter.) 
It  seemed,  therefore,  a  very  remarkable  place. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Bev.  H.  de  Trevelac,  seconded! 
by  Dr.  Fairclough,  Sir  W.  H.  Bailey  was  heartily 
thanked  for  officiating  in  the  dual  capacity.  The 
receipts  up  to  la3t  night  amounted  to  £390. 

"EVENING"  MAIL. 


ality  and  efficiency,  apolog 

Knight,   and  regretting  that  he'  was  neither  a : 
gallant  colonel  nor  a  Lord  High  Executioner.   _  It 
is  satisfactory  to   know  that  the  bazaar,  which 
closes     to-day.     and     which     is     picturesquely 
arranged,  has  been  attended  with  success,   and  j 
that   the   "Bazaar   Buzzer,"   published  daily  in  j 
connection  with  it,  has  jumped,  as  it  deserved  to  | 
jump,  into  immediate  popularity. 
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HENSHAW'S  BLIND  ASYLUM. 
THF   RUSTIC  VILLAGE  BAZAAR- 

BYi&mW aAATt,r^Uf-    Though 

^^^fe'Mi^d^S 

MabTss  'J    T    C    Blaekie,  D.  Gibbons,  J.  Lunt,  tne 
*Si  K  M',?lZfcreedre0adertelegram  from  Sir 

to  take  part  in  the  ^^l^iZdon  to-day. 
'•  Greatly  regret  cannot  possibly  leave  ^n  ^ 

Must  give  up  appo.ntm ent^ or. torn orro  ^ 

had  also  been  received  *™»  bl'  "bje  ^  be  pVesent. 
expressed  his  regret  at  be >»f  "f  °Qe  ™  tuia£ing   all 
The    Mayor    of    Salford     afte. cong ^  k     ^ 

the  workers   °"   *e   great  sucressvvni       v         ^ 
that  time  rewarded  their  eff art.,  saKi  he  ,         rf 

to  be  there  as  representing  the ideal  hUr  of  a 

Salford  and  to  introduce  to  them  tdo      ^ 
gentleman  who  in  Salford  was  a  'H  £         &nd 

labour   and  who  was  looted  upm r   wi  they 

respect.     He  hoped  ^twuTate  themtelves  upon  the 
would  all  be  able  to  congratulal    then,  ^    ^ 

fact  that  it  had  been  a  8JfMu^  fuUy  attained. 

S=*".ssr*a.,s',if,,«';ir  *£■>■*  *• 

'Buzzer,    and  i.  .nope  o  reluctance,  tem- 

in  ^r'^Ttte  consoling  reflection  that  those  whom 

J^  IXde^sforu^rtioies,  poems,   sketches. 


T«  Help  the  Blind. 

There  is  a.  proverb  in  the  Isle  of  Man  which 

sarvc,  ,:  When  one  Hind  man  helps  another  bfcid 

man  Gcd  Himself  toughs."    It  is  not  exactly  pcr- 

ttirneat  here,  because  there  is  just  now  a  cause  ro 

CrXull  by  which  those  who  are  met  blind  may  help 

those  iwh'o  aa-e.    We  refer  to  the  Hull  Blind  In- 

,  sta'cuti-on,    who   appeal    to  those   requiring  chairs 

;  re-seating  to  send  post-card  to  the  Institution  and 

j  left  the  inroafcE  dio  tie  work.     We  irape  a  great 

j  munbeir  of  good  folks  will,  because  the  resul't  wiM, 

j  we    feel     oure,     be    saits'factory,     while    hiighiy- 

'  deserving  people  will  be  greatly  benehted. 

I  The  Value  of  sbh  "Hd.  " 

The  S&erefcaiy  of  the  Bind  Institution,  hav- 
ing occasion  Ifco  write  to  our  office  the  other  day, 
added:— "I  am  glad  to  say  that,  os  a  result  of 
our  advertisement  in  the  "Eastern  Morning 
News,"  we  arc  receiving  chairs  now  pretty  freely, 
whereas,  before  such  insertion,  we  were  at  a 
ebamdfitiil,"  It  would  be  well  if  everybody  duly 
noted  this. 


HARTFORD  INSTITUTIONS.       ~ 

State  Board  of  Charities  on  the  Blind 
and  Dear. 

The  annual  report  of  the  state  board 
of  charities  gives  considerable  space 
to  Hartford  Institutions.  Regarding  the 
blind  it  says:— 

The  appropriation   oC  $15,000.   which   was 
made  by  the  last  General  Assembly  i 
lleve  the  outstanding-  indeb  •   the 

Connecticut   Institute  has  been   pracl 
y    exhausted,     and     the     p.-r    capita    al- 
lowance  of   three   hundred    to   three    hun- 
dred  and    thirty    dollars   a   year    for   each 
state    beneficiary    has    been    continue 
usual.      Jn    view    of    these    very    cons 
able    receipts    and    the    further    revenues 
derived  from  the  Industrial  depart  m- 
from    entertainments    and    from     private 
donations,   it  is  hoped  that  the  managers 
ot  the  institute  will  make  every  effort  to 
keep  the  expenditures  within   the  income 
and  never  again  to  allow  its  finance 
reach  such  an  involved  condition  as  was 
revealed   two  years  ago.     When   one  con- 
siders  the   plain  style  of  living   in   vogue 
at  the  Institute  and  the  simple  nature  of 
the    instruction    afforded    Its    inmates,    it 
Is  difficult   to   see  why  its  income  should 
not    be    sufficient    for    all    legitimate    ex- 
penditures. 

There  Is  still  reason  to  believe  that  the 
care  and  instruction  of  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  blind  persons  in  Com 
ticut  could  be  Quite  as  satisfactorily  man- 
aged by  the  regular  state  board  of  educa-  > 
tion.    with    the   addition,    perhaps     of 
special   agent   for   the   purpose,    as   under 
the  present  system. 

Of  the  American  School  for  the  Deaf 
;  the  report  says: — 

The    new    building    at      the     American 
benool    for    the    Deaf,    designed    for    the 
use  of  the  primary  department,  was  com- 
pleted   and    first    occupied    at    the    begin- 
ning of  the  fail  term.     It  is  a  substantial  : 
and  commodious  structure  with  accommo- 
dations   for   sixty    children   and   furnishes 
admirable    facilities    for    this    department 
of   the  school's   work.     By   its   completion 
a    considerable    number    of    pupils    have 
been  removed  from  the  old  main  building 
but  no  important  improvements  or  altera- 
tions have  been  made  as  vet  In  the  lat- 
ter.    The  record  of  the  school's  work  for 
the   past  year   has   been   one   o 
tory  progress  and  the  numbers  of  pupils 
who    are   sent    here    for  education   bv   all 
of  the  New  England  states  except  Maine 
and  Rhode  Island  certifv  to  the  approval 
bestowed  upon  the  school  and  its  svstem 
of   instruction.      In    the    two    states  "men-  : 
tioned,    provision    is    now    made    for    the  j 
care  of  their  deaf  wards  at  Portland  and  ' 
Providence    respectivelv.      The    two      ob- 
jects constantly  kept  in  mind  at  the  Hart- 
ford   School   are   the  greatest   mental    de- 
velopment of  which  each  child  is  capable 
and  a  ready  command  of  the  English  lan- 
guage,   spelled    and    written   in   all    cases. 
and,  where  practicable,  spoken.    The  value 
of  speech  and  lip-reading  for  the  deaf  is 
recognized      and      instruction     in     these 
branches    is   given   to   all   pupils   who   are 
able  to  profit  by  it.     Arrangements  have 
been   made   recently  for  classes .  in   Slovd 
work   and    manual    training    to    supersede 
the  work  of  the  shoe-shop  which  has  been 
discontinued  as  of  little  educational  value 
Every  advantage  is  offered  for  the  thor- 
ough education  and  industrial  training  of 
the   deaf   wards   of   Connecticut   and   the 
fact    that    large    sums    are    anmiallv    ex- 
pended for  this  purpose  from  the  school's 
endowment  funds,   in   addition  to  the  per 
capita  allowance  received  from  the  state 
treasury,  should  argue  further  for  favor- 
able   consideration    by    the    state    toward 
this  famous  and  successful  institution. 

Passing  to  the  Mystic  Oral  School 
concerning  which  the  remarkable  scan- 
dal was  developed  under  Governor  Cof- 
fin's administration,  the .  report  takes 
notice  of  an  extensive  change  in  tlv> 
teaching  force  and  in  the  buildings. 
But  it  adds  "it  is  still  the  belief  of  the 
board  that  the  deaf  pupils  of  the  state 
would  receive  greater  benefit  in  one 
large  and  well-equipped  institution." 
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UBTMASi  FESTIVITIES  FOE  THE 
BLIND. 

Sir,— As  a  resuit  of  your  kind  insertion  of 
mine  of  December  1st,  we  beg  to  acknowledge, 
with  many  thanks,  the  following  donations:  — 
Miss  i,unn,  5s;  airs  W.  Brown,  10s;  Mrs 
Hew«rdine,  5s;  Mrs  Lowson,  5s;  Dr  JRockliffe, 
10s;  Mrs  Wilkinson,  10s;  Mrs  Thomas  Bailey, 
10s;  Mrs  H.  H.  Hanson,  5s;  Dr  Gibson,  5s; 
Miss  Ta.ite,  5s;  Mrs  Witty,  5s;  and  Miss  E. 
N.  Hudson,  £1.  As  the  usual  expenses  amount 
to  about  £60,  t  will  be  seen  that  a  further  sum 
of  about  £55  is  required,  and  which  we  still  feel 
confident  we  shall  receive  from  our  philanthropic 
fallow  citizens,  to  be  distributed  among-  the 
whole  of  the  indigent  blind  of  the  city  of  Hull. 

We  beg  further  to  gratefully  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  c'otlring  from  the  Yorkshire  Ladies' 
Needlework  Guild!  (perMir.siH'arac.i'fclvBc.o't'u),  Misfs 
Johnson,  Miss  Shaw,  and  Mrs  J.  O.  Lambert. 
Mso  special  contributions  to  the  Home  for  Blind 
Women,  v'z. :  Sack  of  onions,  sack  of  potatoes, 
and  barrel  of  apples  from  Mrs  Thomas  Bailey; 
and  clothing  from  Mrs  Itockliffe.  The  matron  of 
the  home  is  most  anxious  to  receive  a  flitch  of 
bacon,  a  few  smoked  hams,  oranges,  &c.  We 
shall  also  be  g'ad  of  any  amount  of  rabbits,  all 
to  be  delivered  not  later  than  Friday,  December 
21st,   to  Kingston-square.— Yours,   &c., 

W.  C.  flOCKLIFFE, 
Hon.    Secretary  and   Treasurer 
Hull  Blind  Institution. 

Hull,  December  8th,  1900. 


An  institution  that  does  mach  good  -wot 
at  this  season  of  the  year  is  the  Liverpor. 
Needlework  .Guild.      Established  in  1889,  i 
is  a  branch  of  the  Guild  founded  by  Lad,1 
Wolverton  in  1882.     Its  raeiubera  are  bouna 
to  contribute  two  articles  of  clothing  every 
year,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  these  gajF-l 
meats  are  distributed,  on  application  by  a 
recognised  source,  to  the  poor  of  Liverpool, 
Birkenhead,     South-west    Lancashire,   and 
Wrrral.       The     general    president    is    the 
Countess    of    Derby ;     and     Miss    Bowes, 
Princes-KMd,  is  the  honorary  secretary. 
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THE  BLIND  ASYLUM  BAZAAR. 


THE    LIVERPOOL    DAILY 


MONDAY,    DECEMBER 

An  Appeal  for  tie  Bliad. 

'A  Sympathiser"  writes: 


POST,- 

10,  1900: 


There  is  a  class 
of  poor  in  Liverpool  that  up  to  the  present 
appear  to  have  been  lost  sight  of.  I  refer 
-specially  to  the  unemployed  poor  blind  men 
and  women  of  this  city.  A  goodly  number  of 
kindly-disposed  ladies  and  gentlemen  really 
think  that  the  Workshops  for  the  Outdoor 
Blind,  Cornwallis-street.and  the  Blind  Asylum, 
Hardman-street,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Blind  Asylum.  Brunswick-road,  represent  the 
poor  blind  of  Liverpool ;  but  this  is  a  sad  mis- 
take. I  think  there  is  not  less  than  1,000 
blind  men  and  women  trying'  to  earn  a  living 
in  the  public  streets. 


"THE  XIVEKPOOE    MEECUfiY 


The  bazaar  at  St.  James's  Hall  in  aid  of  Henshaw's 
Blind  Asylum  and  the  Royal  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  Old  Trafford,  was  brought  to  a  close  on  Satur- 
day night.  The  effort  has  been  highly  successful,  the 
amount  of  £1,000  which  originally  it  was  sought  to  raise 
having  been  improved  upon  to  the  extent  of  several 
hundred  pounds.  Of  course,  out  of  the  excess  there 
are  expenses  to  be  paid,  which  must  amount  to  a  con- 
siderable sum.  Miss  Gladys  Gresham  opened  the  bazaar 
on  Saturday.  This  young  lady  is  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
James  Gresham,  chairman  of  the  Bazaar  Committee. 
The  Mayor  of  Salford  (Mr.  Alderman  Rudman)  presided 
'  over  the  opening  proceedings,  and  with  him  on  the  plat- 
form were  the  Rev.  Harry  de  Trevelec  and  Mrs. 
Trevelec,  Mr.  J.  T.  Malpass,  Mr.  J.  T.  C.  Blackie, 
Mr.  D.  Gibbons,  Mr.  James  Lunt,  and  others.  A 
telegram  was  read  from  Sir  J.  W.  Maclure,  who  was 
to  have  taken  part  in  the  proceedings,  expressing  re- 
gret that  Parliamentary  duties  detained  him  in  London. 
The  Mayor  of  Salford  congratulated  the  assembly  on 
the  success  so  f  arattained.  Miss  Gresham  then  declared 
the  bazaar  open,  simply  saying  that  she  was  delighted 
to  take  part  with  her  parents  in  the  promotion  of  so 
good  an  object.  A  blind  boy  who  was  led  to  the  plat- 
form presented  Miss  Gresham  with  a  bouquet.  Before 
the  formal  proceedings  were  brought  to  a  finish  the 
Mayor  of  Salford  expressed  the  indebtedness  of  the 
Committee  to  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Pease,  the  proprietor  and 
editor  of  the  very  commercial  paper  called  "  The  Bazaar 
Buzzer."  It  was,  he  6aid,  a  very  delightful  paper. 
It  was  a  paper  which  many  of  them  would  treasure, 
though  the  numbers  were  simply  those  of  three  days. 
They  owed  many  thanks  to  Mr.  Pease  and  to  the  artistic 
and  journalistic  staff,  together  with  outside  contribu- 
tors who  had  aided  him. 


"Mown  AT  ■..  DECEMBER    10    1900- 


The  Blind  Asylum  in  Brunswick-road  is  the 
only  institution  of  that  kind  connected  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  community  in  tbj< 
country.  Its  welfare  largely  depends  or 
the  annual  bazaar,  this  being  the  balance 
wheel  that  usually  keeps  tilings  goin* 
smoothly.  A  poor  bazaar  means  a  debit 
balance  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  stock  left 
in  hand  ;  a  good  bazaar  clears  off  all  stock 
and  enables  the  committee  to  commence  the 
year  without  a  heavy  burden  on  the  income 
account. 


i  Independently  of  the  bazaar,  the  Asylum 
m  well  worth  a  visit.  Those  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  blind  will,  be  pleased  to 
see  the  nature  of  the  work  carried  on  both 
by  the  young,  even  those  of  the  tenderest 
years  and  by  adults  up  to  extreme  old  age 
Jhe  Sisters  of  Charity  who  have  charge  of 
the  institution  have  but  one  thought,  and 
that  is  how  to  benefit  those  under  their1 
charge  and  brighten  their  sad  lot.       The 

rt^°f  *£•  tht*  **»?  °°nun*tee  have  bad 
to  build  a  branch  school  at  West  Derliy 
rt.cn  ,s  nearmg  completion.  Whilst  tlris 
inl^heve  the  congestioa.at  the  parentV' 
rtrfcution  ,t  will  entail  a  mortgage  debt 'of 
from£7000  to  £8000.  The  SSL-  is  to  l?e 
opened  at  the  Asylum  at  two  o'clock  ti  o- ■ 
morrow  afternoon. 


THE    LIVERPOOL    COURIER, 
MONDAY,    DECEMBER    10,    190O. 

Catholic     Bllnd     Asylum.— The     Blino, 
Asylum  10  Brunswick-toad  will    hold    its    annual) 
bazaar    to-morrow,   and    the    names  of  the    stall- 
holders will  be  found  in  our  advertising   columns 
the  bazaar  has  been  held,  annually  siuce  18tl,  and 
una  been  the  great  support  of  the  institution  and  a 
mo3„  usetm  method  of  clearing    oft    the    stock    of 
goods  manufactured   by  the    blind  during  the  past 
twelve  months.     There  are  now  18U  inmates  in  the 
asylum,  or  school,  as  it  should  be    properl>  railed 
tor  its  mam  purpose  is    education    of    the    young 
under    the    education  of   the  blind  act.     It  is  »up 
ported  and  inspected  by  Government  for  this  pur- 
pose.    1  ollowing  the  exumpls  of  other  institutions 
the  committee .are  building  a  large  school    outeide 
the  town  at  West  Derby,  so  that  the  pupils,  while 
not  losing  tbo  interests  of  the  town,    will  have  at 
times   tuc   benefit  of  country  1  evidence.     A  large : 
expenditure  has  been  incurred  ontbis  account,  and' 
the  profits  of  .the  bazaar  are   now   of    more  impor- 
tance than  ever  to  the  school.     It  is  expected 'that 
the  pew  school  will  lie    opened    earlv    next    vear 
when  the    subscriber  and    others  who  take  an  in- 
terest m  the  .work  will  be  afforded  an   opportunity, 
of  inspecting  it. 


.  BUI  GUT  ON. 


■stjS'Sjr^c   datly  jnt-rtv^,  Trip:,- 


DECEMBER    11,    1»C 


41      BRI«  UTOM'S  BLIND  SOCIETY. 

So  ni.iet.lv  is     the   work     of  the   Brighton  BlinA 
Biu/a nd Visiting  Society,  whose  headquarter,  are 
«t   104     Qiieen's-road,    Brighton,      earned    on,    Chafe 
the   claims  of   the   admirable  institution  are  not  so 
extensively     known     as   they     well   deserve   to   be. 
Established     as   far  back     as  1852   b,   the  late  Dr. 
M.-on,   the   work  has   been   continuously  < arried  oil, 
and     since     the   death  of   the   founder,   Miss  Moon, 
who    is    iU ike    Hon.    Secretary   and   Treasurer,   has 
most  ably   superintended   and  managed  the  Society 
whose     President     is     the     Senior      Member     for 
Brighton1   (Mr.    Gerald   Loder,    M.P.).     In   the  28th 
annual  Be  ort,   just  issued,  there  is  much  Rest- 
ing   information.    It    shews,   for    instance,   that  in- 
cluded among   the     objects     of    the  Society     is  the 
sending  of  a  missionary  to  the  homes  of   the  blind 
to  instruct  them  in  reading   embossed  books    which 
are     subsequently      change*    as   required.     Sunday 
afternoon    prayer     meetings     are    also  held  and   tea 
provided,  and  as  far  as  the  funds  allow  two   loavesi 
cf  bread  a  week  are  given  to  the  most  needy  of  these 
afflicted  with  blindness.     Nor   is   this  all,  for  at  the 
time  of  the  -Good  cheer"   now  so  fast  approaching 
additional,   and    at  the  same  time  very  substantial 
comforts  are  added.     Miss  Moon,   in   her  account  ot 
the  past  year's  doings,  has  the  gratification  of  being 
able   to  announce     that  the   Society  is  happily  'free 
from    debt,   but  she  adds,   very   significantly,   "this, 
result    has   only  been  brought    about  by  not   filling 
up  the  vacancies   of   pensioners   for   bread,    etc.,    as 
one  and   another     was    taken      from   us  by   death.  ' 
During  the   year  the   missionary   made  2,<M2   visits, 
while    the   number  on  the  roll  was  113,   81  of  which! 
belong  to  Brighton  and  the  others  to  Hove,  Shore- 
ham,  'Southwick,      Portslnde      and    Lewes.    In    the 
year'  under  notice,   3.801  loaves  of  bread,  1261bs.  of 
meat,    104-jcwt.      of   coal,     12  gallons   of    potatoes, 
341b;.  of  tea,  91bs.  of  sugar,   and  various  articles  of 
clothing,  have  been  distributed.     With  such  a  record 
of   excellent  work     accomplished1     Miss     Moon  hag 
ample   justification    for   the   appeal   which   she   now 
makes    to    the    well-to-do   and   philanthropic    public, 
On  behalf  of  the     affl'cted     class  ir  whom  she  takes 
such  a    warm   interest;   and  it  is  to  be  trusted    that 
sh-    w  11   receive     very  liberal     aid  for     the  Society 
which  may  be  described   as  her  owu. 


THE     LIVERPOOL    COURIER, 

,    DECEMBER    13,    1900, 
'THREE  BAZAARS  OF  YESTERDAY. 


l'i'ROM  OUR  JLADV   CORRESPONDENT.) 

People  out  Prince's-park  way  who  are  in 
search  of  Christmas  gifts  cannot  do  better 
than  look  in  at  St.  Saviour's  bazaar,  which 
the  Lord  Mayor  opened  in  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institute  yesterday.  There  are  laden 
stalls  'at  any  rate  they  were  laden  yesterday) 
and  all  sorts  of  pretty,  and  useful  things  to 
choose  from.  It  is  cheering  to  note  that 
really  useful  articles  are  as  abundant  as  those 
which  are  merely  ornamental,  and  there  is  a 
fine  stall  dedicated  to  plain  clothing,  on 
which  the  bazaar  committee  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated. The  Vicarage,  stall  is  devoted  to 
many  interests.  There  are  dolls  and  toy* 
for  the  little  ones,  delicious  baby  bonnets  ill 
white  satin  and  lace  softly  ruohed  and 
gathered  and  tucked  for  mothers,  cushions 
more  gorgeous  than  the  poppies  of  the  field, 
and  a  host  of  pretty  satchels  which  are  so 
necessary  for  woman's  use  iu  these  pocket- 
less  times,  and  it  must  be  mentioned  that 
everything  is  marked  at  tempting  prices. 
The  fancy  work  and  china  stall,  of  course, 
tells  its  own  tale,  more  of  real  useful 
crockery  in  pio  dishes  and  basins  i  ban  of 
china,  however,  and  there  are  marketing 
baskets  whose  air  of  reliability  few  house- 
wives will  be  able  to  resist,  I  fancy.  A 
bedspread  worked  in  squares,  each  square 
bordered  with  Cfluuy  lace,  is  beautiful,  and 
so  arc  table  centres  in  white  satin  and  in 
white  silk  lined  with  pink,  and  embroidered 
with  llowers  in  ribbon  work  so  exquisitely 
that  you  fancy  you  might  gather  them.     The 


Bible  Class  stall  is  also  full  of  interesiiin; 
variety,  and  an  etctting  by  Miss  Constance 
Copeman,  tablo  cetttrea  prettily  painted  in 
designs  of  autumn  foliage,  doyloys,  and 
plenty  of  little  frocks  and  woollen  wraps  are 
iii'  the  treasures  which  purchasers  may 
expect.  Than, the  Churchwardens'  stall  i-* 
worthy  of  \ls  title,  and  blossoms  out  in  rjilitc 
unexpected  ways,  Nothing  could  bo  more 
ilile  as  a  Christmas  ziffc  than  the  dress 
trimmings  they  are  su'!in»  at  this  stall. 
They  are  composed  of  lengths  of  ribbon  in 
black  HStin  or  white  satin  sparitlin/  «rith 
coloured  so luins  in  pretty  designs,  and  for 
brightening  up  a  winter  gown  would  be  in- 
valuable. Then;  aro  plenty  of  sweet  little 
baby  things,  lioots  and  bonnets  and  tiny 
muslin  pinafores,  and  the  Irish  crochet  is 
very  beautiful.  A  tea  stall,  a  sweet  stall, 
and  a  grand  shilling  toy  stall  complete  the 
list,  and  as  the  bazaar  does  not  close  onlil 
to-morrow  evening,  t.heh»  is  still  tunc  for  all 
in  the  neighbourhood  who  love  the  Church 
to  go  and  enjoy  a  pleasant  hour  in  the,  com- 
pany of  a  pretty  scene. 

The  bazaai1  m  aid  of  the  Catholic  Blind 
Asylum  was  also  picturesque  with  gaily- 
decorated  stalls,  but  there  was  so  much,  to 
see  of  what  the  children  and  workers  were 
Idoiug,  apart  from  the  bazaar,  that  oven  stalls 
so  bright  and  well-stocked  and  stall  assist- 
ants so  pretty  had  to  take  a  second  pla<;e. 
It  is  a  wonderful  work  they  are  doing  for 
the  blind  there,  and  the  schoolroom,  with 
its  busy  throng  of  boys  and  girls,  was  as 
'cheery  as  any  other  schoolroom  I  know  of 
l.Such  merry  laughter,  such  bright  faces,  even, 
though  the  "  windows  of  the  soul  "  wore 
darkened  !  The  girls  were  in  dark  blue 
uniform,  with  bright  scarlet,  ribbons  in  their 
hair  ;  the  boys  had  scarlet  neckties  and 
broad  white  collars  with  their  dark  suits, 
and  they  read  and  wrote  and  made  sums  as 
though  they  had  eyes  in  their  fingers'  tips. 
Which  1  am  not  sure  they  have  not,  since 
with  the  blind  their  sense  of  touch  is  sight 
to  them.  Downstairs  the  men  were  making 
hampers,  laundry  baskets.  and  mats,  ail 
strongly  and  beautifully  woven,  and  it  was 
interesting  to  hear  that  the  Asylum  do  re- 
pairing of  deck  chairs  for  the  Canard  Line. 
Nothing  is  more  memorable,  however,  in  the 
brief  visit  than  the  joyousness  of  the 
children.  It.  was  difficult  to  realise  that 
some  of  them  were  indeed  blind,  so  hi»ppy, 
so  spirited  were  they  at  woik. 


TSTE  XIVERPOOL    MERCURY 
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CATHOLIC  BLIND  ASYLUM. 

The  Catholic  Blind  Asylum,  59,  Brunawicl- 
road,  carries  on  an  important  work  in  educating 
the  blind  and  teaching  them  a  useful  trade.  Each 
year  an  eifort  U  made,  and  successfully,  by 
means  of  a  bazaar,  to  keep  to  its  highest  point 
the  interest  that  is  shown  in  the  wnrk  of  the 
asylum  and  to  obtain  financial  support.  Yester- 
day was  the  occasion  for  this  annual  occurrence, 
and  the  hall  was  filled  with  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, who  admired  the  artistic  decorations  of  the 
room  and  the  pretty  articles  on  the  stalls,  and 
who  gave  practical  evidence  of  that  ad- 
miration. The  following  were  the  stallholders :  — 
Miss  Blackley,  Mrs.  Browne,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Brown,  Mrs.  Harrison,  Mrs.  Hemelryk,  Mrs. 
Heywood  Jones,  Mrs.  Lane,  Miss  Mitchell,  Mrs. 
Walter  Weld,  Mrs.  Firsherbert  Brockholes,  Mrs. 
F.  Walter,  Mias  Weld,  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Shaw.  A 
visit  of  inspection  to  the  different  portions  of 
the  asylum  was  of  much  interest.  In  the 
room  were  children  reading  or  being  taught  to 
read ;  while  in  another  little  girls  were  repairing 
deck  chairs  with  deftness  and  despatch.  Amongst 
tho  articles,  it  may  be  noted,  that  the  asylum 
makes  are  mattresses,  hearthrugs,  fibre  loom 
mattings,  all  torts  of  baskets,  fire  screens, 
hampers,  and  the  like.  In  the  basement  the 
elder  member.}  were  wearing  mats  and  building 
baskets.  During  the  afternoon  short  concerts 
were  effectively  given  by  the  blind  choir.  It 
was  hoped  that  a  large  sum  might  be  realised  as 
the  result  of  the  bazaar  and  sale  of  work. 
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THE   BRIGHTON    BLIND. 

Sir, — As  you  have  for  many  years  kindly  inserted 
in  your  valuable  paper  rny  brief  account  of  the  re- 
sult of  the  year's  work  of  the  Brighton  Blind  Re- 
lief and  Visiting  Society,  104,  Queen's-road, 
■Brighton,  I  once  more  venture  to  write  to  you  upon- 
the  subject  trusting  yon  will  see  your  way  to  mak- 
ing it  again  known  to  your  readers.  It  is  39 
years  since  my  father,  the  late  Dr.  Moon,  com- 
menoed'  this  Society,  and  he  was  aux:ous  that  not 
only  at  Christmas- time  the  blind  -of  our  town 
should  be  cared  for,  but  also  during  the  year  as 
far  as  funds  would  allow;  in  addition  to  this,  that 
a  Missionary  should  be  sent  to  their  homes  to 
teach  them  to  read  the  raised  type,  lend 
thorn  books,  and  exchange  them  when 
read,  free  of  cost;  to  read  to  those 
■who  cannot  read  for  themselves,  and  speak  to  them 
of  spiritual  things  to  comfort  them  in  their  affliction 
and    often     loneliness.  A     meeting    ou    Sunday 

afternoons  was  started.  During  the  39  years  this 
Society  has  been  in  existence  these  objects  have 
been  fully  carried  out,  as  a  large  number  of  the 
blind  can  testify.  There  is  one  blind  woman  still 
living  who  attended  the  first  Sunday  afternoon 
meeting  (then  held  at  Crown  House,  now  at 
Feiham-street  Board  schools),  and  the  continued 
to  attend  them  until  her  health  failed  and  now 
the  Missionary  visits  her  regularly  at  her  own 
home.  What  a  comfort  this  has  been  to  her 
all  these  years  no  one  can  calculate.  During  the 
past  year  it  has  beeii  most  d.flScult  to  .  raisa 
sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses  of  this  greatly 
needed  charity,  and  I  now  earnestly  entreat  those 
who  are  able  to  come  forward  and  hslp  us  to  re- 
lieye  to  a  greater  extent  tht  wants  of  those  who 
are  denied  the  blessing  of  s'ght.  As  this  century 
is  about  to  close  will  friends  make  a  special  effort 
to  increase  the  subscriptions,  gifts  of  clothing,  etc., 
to  this  Society,  so  that  in  the  new  century  much 
more  may  be  accomplished.  The  following  is  a 
summary  of  what  was  given  to  the  blind  during 
last  year:— 3,301  loaves  of  bread,  1261bs  of  meat, 
104|cwt.  of  coal,  42  gallons  of  potatoes,  341bs.  of 
tea,  911bs  of  sugar,  and  various  a. tele;  of  clothing. 
The  Missionary  paid  2,442  visits  to  the  homes  of 
the  blind  and,  1,188  books  were  lent.  I  shall  be 
most  thankful  to  receive  and  acknowledge  sub- 
scriptions, clothing,  etc.,  and  will  forward  a  Re- 
port to  anyone  desirous  of  helping  the  Society, 
Will  all  kindly  help  as  far  as  possible. 
Your's  etc. 

Adelaide  E.  C.  Mook, 

Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  104,   Queen's-roadL. 

THE  SCOTSMAN: 


EDINBURGH,  Thubsday,  December  13,  1900. 


EDINBOBGH  ROYAL  BLIND  ASYLUM. 

Tax  report  of  tiie  directors  of  the  Royal  Blind 
ieylum  and  School,  Edinburgh,  states  that  dinrg  '' 
•he  year  the  work  has  continued  to  be  carrird  on 
■moothfy-  and  satisfactorily,  and  that  a  healthy  and 
mrmoDjons    feeling    continues    to    prevail    in    every 
lepartment   of    the    institution.     The    directors    ac- 
quired   a  property   in   Riohmond    Place    and  Union 
-ourj,,  adjoining  the  Nicolson  Street  premises,  and 
-here  erecting-  a  much  needed  addition,  to  the 
workshops.     While  carrying  out  this  improvement, 
they -Wrought  rt  advisable  also  to  take  down  the  old 
buildings  fronting  Nicolson   Street  and  construct  a 
modern   building   of   greater   accommodation.    This 
would  not  only  provide  for  the  concentration  of  the 
whole  works  an  one  place,  but  would  enable  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Asylum  to  be  caried  on  in  more  modern 
and  commodious  premises,  under  more  healthy  and 
comfortable  conditions,  and  at  less  expense.     There 
had  been  a  further  revisal  and  increase  of  wages  to 
the  workers  of  £93,  12s.     During  the  last  three  years 
si  under  this  head  had  been  equivalent  to  an 
annual  increment  of  £426,  8s„  a  sum  which  it.  would 
readily  be  imagined  had  relieved  much  hardship  and 
given   much    satisfaction   to   the   workers.     For    thi< 
year  a  sum  of  £200  was  set  apart,  as  in  the  orevioua 
three  years,  for  outdoor  pensions  or  allowance 
Slim   was  apportioned   in    grants,    varying   from   £2, 
lus.  to  £o  each,  among  sixty-one  recipients,  who  -were 
resident  in  all  parts  of  Scotland.     The  directors    a? 
m  past  years,  were  much   indebted  to   local  public: 
men   and   officials   for  their   assistance   in  enabling, 
them  to  make  a  careful  selection  from   among  the 
applicants  for  these  grants,  and  thus  review  many 
very   deserving   oases   among  the  outdoor   blind   in 
OcoWand.        Tne  subscriptions  received   during  the 
year  amount  to  £1516,  3s.  8d..  be-,'  £15  less  than, 


^"SeortiEg 

acquaintances.    The  levies   reeved   amount 
,„  piYQi    0s.  lOd.     As  compared  with  the  P™>™u 
^S>s    had   been   fairly   well   maintained the, 
'    figures    being— for    MUi,     ***■>*.'&    f,k,     ■ 
39  for  1899,  s-howmg  a  difference    of     til    »" 

SEX?  nKre  U  couid  £«£■££ 
SLSe?m^:;t1oSSng,  n4Wwould  aid 
materiTlly  ^  abolishing  entirely  the  lose     so     fre- 

ssfirss  n»S»» 

ness,    the   directors   would   be   enabled   to   a<™"  * 
S*  number  of  blind  persons  to  .participate  rn  the 
tenafite  of  the  institution.      Many  were  stall  on  the 
hsTof Applicants,  patiently  a-nd  ~^£™^  *£t 
j     •    -J,       4    crnnd  order  was  equal  to  a  good  sud  . 

I  byjff ™  .°  j  XJL-  „rried  on  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
S^  to  tSe«rhad  worked  heartily  and  h*,  j 

|S5SSSM£!=SSS 

of  the  girts  for  positions  as  typists.         1  he  iiiai ne 

!  ^1  orthand-mveirted  two  years  a^c-ena bled aq mck  j 

Wind  -irl  to  take  notes  in  her  little  n^achme  art  the 

to  he   d"Sred    theinstitaion  (he  says)    oemg   con-  , 

'P^Won*  by  Sir  J°h°  Stirling  Maxwell,  M.P.,  to 
1  »^ the  L  in  regard  to  the  education  of  the 
I  amend  thelaw   in  re|a  Parish  and  Burgh 

vl   ™Yth drawn      The    objects    of    Ino    bill    t.e.o    ex 
teeme\y   ^p^tJt   and   desirable    and   it   vms  ear- 

inadequate. 


u  UROseu  moved  the  resolution,  althonrfi 
to<los"  svuBin 

favour  of  keeping  the  children  under  the  charge  of  tho 
HMtitution.     However,    U  carefol 

doUberation,  had  come  to  th  conclusion  that  tho 
°'jly    «  "    to     them    was     that    indicated 

Ly  the  resolution,  and  they  had  asked  him 
to  bring  d,  before  the  meeting.  The  institution 
was  atoned  originally  aa  an  asylum  *     I  blind, 

who  were  to  find  a  home  there  (or  the  rest  of  thei* 
lives,  and  for  adults  above  (he  ago  of  sixteen  years, 
who  were  to  be  taught  some  manual  occupation.  It 
was  earned  on  on  I  hese  lines  up  to  the  year  1894.  The 
houBe  and  buildings  were  suitable  for  those  purposes, 
and  for  no  others  ;  the  organisation,  in  tho  way  of  a 
teacher,  Sea.,  was  for  tbat  pur-pose,  and  no  other: 
but  in  the  year  1894  the  Elemental^   lM,,™ti™  ,iu;„.i 


^^... ,    „,„.,    ,,,„.,    j.vx    nj.*i,   pujjjijBe,    auu    no  oiner : 

but  in  the  year  1894  the  Elementary  Education  (.Blind 
and  Deaf  Children)  Act  came  into  force  and  compelled 
blind  children  below  tho  age  of  16  to  be  taught,  and 
the  institution  decided  to  take  them  in.    The  institu. 


uuc  iiusumuou  uecuiea  ro  tulec  tnom  in.     The  institu- 
tion thereupon  came  under  the  control  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  and  was  inspected  by  her  Majesty's 
inspector.  Up  to  this  time  they  had  hi  their  employ 
capital    woman      who      was      well      suited    for    * 


the 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

MISSION  TO  THE  OUTDOOR  BLIND. 

4  Bath  Street,  Glasgow,  December  4,  1900. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  return  cordial  thanks  to 
the  numerous  friends  who  have  S(,  generously 
responded  to  our  appeal,  through  your  columns, 
for  cast-off  clothing  for  the  many  ill  clad  blind 
men,  women, 'and  little  ones  in  out  midst.  The 
parcels  already  received  have  all  been, judiciously 
distributed,  and  as  there  are  still  many  needy 
lines  ill  provided  for  the  coming  winter,  further 
donations  will  be  gratefully  received  at  the  mis- 
sion premises,  4  Bath  Street. 

The  mission  has  now  a  larger  number  of  blind 
people  under  its  care  than  at  any  former  period 
—  upwards  of.  1490 — and  nearly  all  in  very  poor 
circumstances.  It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  blind  lose  their 
Bight  in  adult  life,  and  being  unable  to  follow 

Kfe  MIDDLESEX    CHRONICLE, 

soon  reduced  to  extreme  poverty.     As  an  illus-  J-^  VJ  -a-**  -*-  -*-*- 

tration  of  the  loss  sustained  in  income  by  this 
class  of  sufferers  I  may  mention  that  of  64  blind 
men  discovered  during  the  current  year  43  were 
bread-winners  when  arrested  by  blindness,  whose 
united  weekly  earnings  amounted  to  £49  Is  6d, 
and  this,  be  it  observed,  is  only  ten  months' 
quota  to  the  ranks  of  disabled  bread-winners  by 
this  deprivation. 

The  mission  is  doing  its  utmost  with  the  funds 
at  its  disposal  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  these  poor 
people  on  every  side  of  their  nature.  They  are 
taught  to  read,  and  supplied  with  books  in  the 
raised  type;  those  who  are  able  for  any  kind 
of  work  are  assisted  by  grants  of  money  to  com- 
mence some  small  business  on  their  own  account, 
the  aged  and  infirm  are  helped  by  monthly  ali- 
ments, and  over  150  women  are  kept  constantly 
employed  at  knitting,  managed  by  the  ladies' 
auxiliary,  who  also  assist  the  aged  and  infirm 
women  by  monthly  aliments.  Donations  in 
clothing  or  money  on  behalf  of  this  deserving 
cla-ss  willb"  gratefully  received  by  yours,  &c, 
John  MacDONALD;  Superintendent. 


uupitai  woman  wno  was  well  suited  tor  the 
work  of  teaching  adults  to  read  and  write,  to  knit  and 
to  sing  and  to  do  other  things  that  would  help  to  make 
their  lives  bright  and  happy.  They  also  had  a  larga 
establishment  for  the  teaching  of  mat  and  rope  making 
and  other  things.     The  woman  who  wa-s  •=">"  £"    *  ' 


DECEMBER    15,    1900. 


THE   QUEEN,  V**-  ,5>  1900, 

It  was  unfortunate  that  it  was  a  bad  day  for  the  cafe  chaniant 
in  aid  of  the  Home  for  the  Blind  at  the  Town  Hall,  Portsmouth,  on 
Dec  6  but  luckily  a  good  many  tickets  were  sold,  and  there  was  a 
Fair  audience  seated  It  the  small  tables  dotted  about  the  hall  when 
the  Hon  Mrs  Stewart  declared  the  bazaar  open  after  a  preliminary 
speech  from  Gen.  Chads,  describing  the  needs  and  object  of  the 
charity  The  arrangements  for  tea,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs 
HE  Pink  were  excellent,  and  various  raffles  for  cakes  brought 
in'  some  more  money.  A  lengthy  programme  had  been  arranged 
and  was  Ze  througli  with  much  skill  and  evoked  great  applause. 
The  band  of  the  Portsmouth  Asylum  gave  a  delightful  selection 
Mr  Lohr  contributed  some  organ  solos  the  pupils  of  the  blmd 
school  sang  some  part-songs  in  excellent  style,  while  Mrs  Calvert, 

Mis>,  Phetos  Mrs  Stearn,  Miss  Garbres,  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Calvert,  and 
fcPazey  gave  ™rious  songs.  During  the  afternoon  other  pupils 
fave  demonstrations  in"  mental  arithmetic  and  basket  making. 
Amongst  those  present  were  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  (Mr  and  Mrs 
Fmamiel)  Mr  Burrows,  H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools,  Mr  and  Mrs 
HR  Pink  Mrs  Kent,  &c.  In  the  evening  a  concert  was  given  in 
aid  of  the  same  charity,  when  a  large  audience  listened  to  the  many 
songs  given  with  great  pleasure. 

EASTERN  DAILY  PRESS 

NORWICH,    SATURDAY,   DEC.  15,  1900 

KOJJWiC     BLIND  ASYLUM. 

THE 


CHRISTMAS     CHEER    FOR    THE    AGED 
BLIND. 

To  the  Editor   of  the  North  Middlesex    Chronicle 
Sir, — Will   ycu  kindly  permit   us  to  s»y  a  word  on 
behalf  <f  our  agtd  and  b'ind  charges,  who  now  number 
103.      Of  these  more  than  20  are  ov.  r  80  yeare,  several 
over  90,  and    tl  e  overwhelming  majority  over  70.      We 
eames'ly  desire,  as    in  pBst    years,    to  give  them  extra 
Cbristmaa  cheer.       Age,  infirmity  and  blindness  will  not 
appeal  in  vain  to  thoRe  whose  thought,  love  and  care  will 
ba  seeking  out  fit  objecfcB  frr  th*dr  kindly   ministrat'ons. 
Tbe  rsi  in  all  provUioni-,  cca',  &\,  taxe?  to  the  utmost 
the  g-ioeral  maintenance  fund,  nhila  the  unexpected  call 
upon  tbe  nation's  benevoUnce  in  cmeeqnence  of  the  war, 
famine,  &c. ,  puts  an  additional  strain    open   cur  energy, 
and    renders    it    a'nnst    impossible     to    roeac    current 
expeDS9». — We  are,  S'r,  vonrs  iu  the  M«ter'»  service, 
HENRY  and  ANN   BRIGHT, 
Founders  and    Hon.  Superintendents. 
North  London  HomeB  fur  Aged    Christian  Blind  Men 
and  WomeD,  Hanlej -road,  N.  ^____ 


THE   EVENING   STANDARD, 


,   DECEMBEK^JfOO. 

EDUCATION  OF  THEBLIND- 

At  the  offices  of  the  School  Board  for 
London  Thames  Embankment,  to-day,  there  was  an 
&££  presentation     Miss  M. *  O*- £.£-£ 

years  in  Bostou   (U.S.A.),    sixy™8  »  c_mpbell's), 
Greene   acknowledged   all    the    grosses    au<- 
of  the  blind. 


THE 


DISPLACEMENT   OF 
CHILDREN. 
A  special  meoi  ing  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Norwich 
Asylum  and  School  for  the  Indigent  Blind  was  held 
yesterday  in  the  Board-room  of  the    institution,  in 
Magdalen  Street,  to  consider  the  following  resolution  :— 
"  This  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  in  face  of  the  large 
outlay  which  would  be  involved  in  carrying  out  the 
requirements  of  the  Education  Department,  it  is     not 
eSrfmnttoeontmue  the  care  of  children   below  the 
ae»  of  16  in  connection  with  this  institution,   and  re- 
commends that  we  revert  to  the  original  purposes  tor 
wS  until  the  year  1084,   the   instnutiou  was  used, 
viT  the     training    of      industrials    above    the    age 
of    16,   and    the  tare    for  life  ot  those    above  55. 
The  Bishop   presided,  and   there   were  also   present 
Archdeacon  Crosse,  Miss  Ague,  Hinds  Howell,  Miss 
Landy  Brown,  Mrs.  Boulderson,  Mr.  J.  Downing,  Sir. 
T    Gillett,  Mr.  Carter,  Rev.  M.  b.  Jackson,  Rev.  Dr. 
Duckett    Mr.  H.J   Case,   Miss  Co  man,  ^*-  **™' 
Shaw,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Moore,  Mr.  S.  1.  0<ee,  and  Mr.  J. 
Shave  (secretary). 


/i~Z 


CLAJPHAM  OBSERVER. 


-SATiJSDAY,  DECEMBER  15    lonn 

The  Recent  London  Tent  Campaign.— Farewell 
to  Mb.  and  Mhs.  Baker.— The  spiritual  awakening 
amongst  the  masses  of  London,  and  especially  around 
the  South,  such  as  Clapham,  Clapham  Junction  and 
Peckham,  which  has  come  during  the  past  two  years  in 
connection  with  the  Tent  Campaign  (inaugurated  by 
the  well-known  Evangelist,  Mr.  Leonard  Weaver)  has 
had  much  to  do  with  the  bringing  into  public  notice  the 
Gospel  singing  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker,  the  Blind 
Singers  of  Philadelphia.  TheBe  excellent  Evangelists 
are  held  in  very  high  esteem  for  the  clearness  with 
which  they  sound  forth  the  message  of  Salvation  by 
Christ.  We  have  noticed  intensity  as  well  as  pathos  in 
their  singing,  and  Mr.  Baker  occasionally  gave  words  of 
spoken  testimony  with  marked  effect.  Since  coming 
here  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker  have  laboured  in  connection 
with  other  evangelistic  meetings  in  Hampshire,  Wilt- 
shire, and  visited  Heme  Bay,  where  a  very  successful 
mission  was  carried  out  by  the  Evangelist,  Mr.  S. 
Levermore.  They  are  abont  to  resume  their  work  in 
Philadelphia,  California,  and  other  large  centres  in 
America,  and  a  farewell  meeting  was  arranged  by  their 
many  well  wishers.  The  gathering  was  held  at  The 
Great  Assembly  Hall,  Mile  End  Eoad,  on  Tuesday,  27th 
ult.,  when  testimonies  as  to  the  value  of  the  singers' 
work  were  given  by  the  chairman,  B.  C.  Morgan,  Esq., 
Editor  of  "  The  Christian,"  Mr.  J.  W.  C.  Fegan,  of  the 
Boys'  Home,  Southwark,  Mr.  Notman,  of  Edinburgh 
Castle  fame,  and  Mr.  Charles  Hal),  of  Clapham,  who 
spoke  of  the  good  work  done  by  the  singers  in  the 
various  tents  in  South  London,  especially  in  the  Clap- 
ham and  Clapham  Jnnction  tents.  A  pleasing  feature 
of  the  occasion  was  the  presentation  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Baker  of  a  cheque  for  £70  odd  as  a  token  of  respect  for 
their  labours  in  the  evangelistic  cause.  Mr.  S.  N. 
Charrington,  in  handing  the  gift  to  Mr.  Baker,  said  how 
deeply  he  had  been  touched  by  the  pathos  of  their 
singing  and  was  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  now 
offered  him.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker  briefly  replied, 
thanking  the  kind  donors.  The  singers  sailed  for  New 
York,  from  Tilbury  Dock,  on  Thursday,  December  6th, 
in  the  8.8.  "Minnehaha,"  sending  a  message  of  good-bye 
by  one  of  our  Clapham  neighbours  to  the  many  kind 
friends  they  had  made  in  Clapham  and  neighbourhood. 


Hoifoii  DUiy  eianderi 

NORWICH,     SATURDAY,    DEC.    15th,    1900. 

-■.      ■  m  m    i 

A     WISE     STEP.  - 

Taking  everything  into  consideration,  the 
supporters  of  the  Norwich  Blind  Asylum  did 
tbo  wisest  thing -when  they  decided  to  no 
longer  undertake  the  care  of  children  under 

-.sixteen  years  of  age..  The  institution 
wa3  never  intended  to  be  a  school 
in  the  sense  understood  by  the  Educa- 
tion      Department,     aid       the      buildings 

•ars  -!Wt  suiHd  for  tha  psipaae.  j-Wheri 
ihii  Legislature  decided  t'uat  blind  children 
should  be  cared  for  by  the  same  authority 
•s-kieh  dealt  with  thcefl  fh  er-joymeni  of  their 

full  faculties,  the  inatitufion'opened  its  door, 
took  tha  little  ones  in,  and  did  its  best  for 
them.  Then  came  the  Inspector  and 
demands  in  this  direction  and  in  that, 
reasonable  enough  in  their  way,  perhaps, 
but  throwing  upon  the  committee  of  manage-  I 
ment  a  tremendous  responsibility.  They 
engaged  a  certificated  mistress  and  an! 
assistant-mistress  in  compliance  with  the' 
request  of  the  Education  Department,  but 
this  was  not  sufflceint.  The  original 
purpose  of  the  institution  was  to  aid  old 
people  and  adults  of  over  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and,  in  consequence,  the  children  who. 
came  for  instruction  mixed  very  much  with 
those  older  than  themselves.  This  was  not 
to  their  advantage,  and  the  next  order  was 
that  new  arrangements  must  be  made  for  the 
living,  sleeping,  and  recreation  of  children 
apart  from  the  older  inmates.  The  School 
Board  was  approached,  but  while  they  stipu- 
lated for  representation  on  the  governing 
•  body  of  the  school  and  the  management  of 


the  home,  they  only  promised  £10001 
towards  what  would  cost  £7000  at  least.  The 
committee  will  work  with  the  School  Board 
as  far  as  possible,  but  the  onus  of  providing 
for  the  blind  children  in  the  looality  will  be 
thrown  upon  the  latter  body,  while  the  i 
i  asylum  will  revert  to  its  old  and  most  bene- 
ficent mission.  The  Bishop  was  the  one 
speaker  at  the  meeting  at  which  this  decision 
was  come  to  who  appeared  to  regret  it.  His 
lordship  thought  the  money  would  be  raised 
if  only  there  was  an  effort.  "We  are  inclined 
to  differ  from  him.  There  are  only  five 
Norwich  children  in  the  institution,  and  ii 
would  be  difficult  to  raise  £7000  on  theii 
sola  behalf.  jgk 

NORVVItifl  BLIND   ASYLUM. 


CARE  op  CHILDREN  TO  BE  DISCONTINUED 


A   special   meeting   of    the    subscribers   of   the 
Norwich  Blind  Asylum  was  held  on  Friday  after- 
noon,  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  presiding   over  a 
fair   attendance. 
Archdeacon  Crosse  moved:  — 
"  This  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  in  the  face  of  the 
large  outlay  which  would  be  involved  in  carrying 
out  the  requirements  of  the  Education  Department,  , 
it  ia  not  expedient  to  continue  the  care  of  children  , 
below  the  age  of  16  in  connection  with  this  ivstitu-  | 
tion,  and  recommends  that  ws  revert  to  the  original  | 
purposes    for    which,    until   the    yrar    189+,    the 
institution  was  used,  viz.,  the  training  or  industrials 
above  the  age  of  16,  and  the  care  for  life  of  those 
above  55." 

He  remarked  that  the  institution  was  never 
intended  to  be  a  school  for  children,  and  when 
the  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in  1894  com- 
pelling blind  children  below  the  age  of  16  to  be 
properly  educated,  and  they  decided  to  take  them 
into  the  institution,  they  came  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Education  Department  and  under  the 
supervision  of  H.M.  Inspectors.  If  they  were  to 
continue  the  education  of  the  blind  children  they 
must  have  new  class-rooms,  and  different 
arrangements  would  have  to  be  made  for  the 
housing  of  the  children.  If  they  built  a  home 
and  school  it  would  be  no  use  making  them  for 
a  few.  They  would  have  to  be  of  considerable 
I  size  and  capable  of  accommodating  about  100 
|  children.  The  cost  of  such  buildings  would  be 
about  £7000.  It  was  undesirable  from  every 
point  of  view  that  they  should  attempt  to  start 
such  a  home  as  was  required  in  conjunction  with 
their  institution,  which  was  suitable  in  every 
respect  for  the  purposes  it  was  intended  to-be 
used  for.  It  was  an  absurd  thing  to  say  that 
the  children  would  drift  upon  the  world.  The 
Act  of  Parliament  provided  for  them  in  every 
way,  and  they  would  have  to  be  looked  after  by 
the  School  Board  in  the  district  or  town  from 
whence  they  came.  The  managers  of  the  Asylum 
would  help  the  School  Board  in  any  movement 
they  might  undertake,  and  an  assurance  had 
already  been  given  that  the  industrial  depart-' 
ments  at  the  Asylum  would  be  entirely  at  the 
service  of  the  school  authorities,  who  Would  send 
their  children  there  on  such  terms  as  should  be 
agreed  upon.  ~-  ' 
Mr  T.  Gillett  seconded  the  motion. 
In  reply  to  the  Chairman,  Canon.  Duckett  said 
the  School  Board  would  send  the  children  to  tha 
certificated  homes,  -where  they  would  be  clothed, 
fed,  and  educated. 

The  Bishop  said  his  whole  temperament  was 
opposed  to  the  proposal,  and  "it  Ee  thought' 
there  was  any  chance  of  carrying  an  amendment 
he  would  have  proposed  one.  The  whole  feeling 
of  the  subscribers,  however,  seemed  to  be-  very 
much  the  same  as  that  of  the  Archdeacon's.  If 
they  had  decided  to  build  a  school,  he  thought 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  raising  the  sum 
required.  He  yielded  his  consent  to  the  pro- 
posal with  very-  great  rejuctauce.'  It  was-  the- 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  Managing  .Committee, 
and  he  dared  say  they  were  right.  He  was  sony 
to.  see'  that  charity  should  have  dropped  some- 
tBlng  for  the  State  to  pick  up. 

'ilie  resolution     was     carried,    and   a   vote   of 
thank;  was  passed  to  the  Bishcp  en  the  motion 
j-Tjf-    Archdeacon     Crosse,    seconded     by     Cancn 
i)v:':::>t. 


__THE  DAILY  POST. 

PBESTON:    TUESDAY,  DEC.    18,   1900. 

1JJ.JU     WM1.VJLJ      WJ.'        J.1AU      i>Ull\JJ. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Homes  for' the  Blind 
in  the  Town  Hall.  Preston,  thisr-aftamnon,  comment 
was  made  upon  the  fact  that  the  school  had  earned 
the  highest  possible  grant. — Mr.  "W.  11.  Linell  pointed 
out  thct  if  the  workshops  were  hotter  patronised  by 
the  public  of  Preston  much  better  financial  results 
would  be  achieved.  He  was  convinced  that  no  work 
would  be  allowed  to  leave  the  institution  that  would 
not  bear  the  closest  examination.— The  Rev.  H.  Henn, 
M.A. ,  wondered  whether  it  is  a  fair  and  equitable 
law  which  demanded  an  institution  of  this  character 
to  pr-.y  rates,  especially  in  view  of ^ tha-. fact  that 
certain  educational  institutions  bad  by  a  .recent  Act 
been  freed  from  that  burden.— The--annual  report 
showed  the  finances  had  not  been  as  satisfactory  as 
those  of  previous  years.  The  trade  department  had 
suffered  to  some  extent  owing  to  the  greatly  increased 
prico  of  materials.  ;Grc<tter  financial  aid  was  appealed 
for. 


THE  DUNDEE  ADVERTISER 

DECEMBER    18,    1^00. 


PERTH. 
Teaching  the  Blind  "to  R^id. — The  thirty-1* 
fourth    annual    report    of    the    Society;   for    the  - 
Teaching  of  the  Blind  to  Read  has  just  been.l 
published,    from    which     it    appears    that    the  i 
Societv  had  lost  two  of  its  most  respected  Direc-I 
tors— Sheriff  Grahame  and  Mr  Andrew  Coates 
of  Pitcullen.  The  agent  reports  that  there  were 
on  the  roll  at  the  olose  of  last  year  102  blind 
persons   (39  males  and  63  females)  ;    new  cases 
during  the  year,    12    (3   males   and  9   females! ; 
died,  11  (4  males  and  7  females) ;  struck  off  the 
roll,   1  male — making  the   number  the  same  as 
last  year,  102  (37  males  and  65  females).     Tem- 
porary relief  had  been  given   in  a  number  of 
cases,    and   through   the  kindness  of  friends   of 
the  Society  he  was  able  at  Christmas  to  send 
1  lb.  of  tea  to  73  blind  people  in  the  county  and 
city.     In  conclusion,  the  report  expresses  thanks 
to  subscribers  and  to  teachers  and  scholars  in 
Sabbath   schools   for   their   sympathy   and   sup- 
port. 


THE    NOTrmGETAM 


DAILY    EXTHESS, 


1    .pBCBMBEJR    19,     130: 

'  PRIZE  GIVING  AT  THE  BLIND  INSTITU- 
TION.— Yesterday  was  prize  distribution  day  at 
the  Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Chalicer- 
street,  Nottingham,  the  ceremony  being  performed 
in.  the  concert  room  by  Mrs.  Crewdson,  a  member 
of  the  committee.  Mr.  H.  W.  P.  Pine,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  institution  presided,  and  gave  a 
cornprehensfse  survey  "of  the  year's  work.  Mrs. 
Crewdson  congratulated  the  pupils  upon  the  excel- 
lent Tesults  of  their  work,  and  also  made  special 
reference  to  the  work  done  by  the  staff.  The  awards 
were  for  good  conduct  and  progress,  a  special  addi- 
tional prize  being  presented  by  Mrs.  Crewdson  to 
Ada  Thomewell  for  being  the  best  all-round  pupil. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mrs.  Crewdson,  Mr. 
Harris  being  the  proposer,  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Taylor, 
the  seconder.  "God  Save  the  Queen"  concluded 
the  proceedings,  the  scholars  then  leaving  for  the 
Christmas  holidays. 


,~ 


THE  SCOTSMAN 

EDINBURGH,  Y/ednesday,  Dec.  19,  1900. 

EDiNOTincrt  Rotai,  Blind  A8t£mT*iD.  Scnooi.- 
lirJst  nie'ht   the.  usual  Christmas  party  giver,  to  the 


ii  t.  a  a., 


rates  of  the  Edmbursh  Royal  Blind  Asylum 
School  took  place  in  the  Institution,  «  C  ; 
miliar  Wter  tea  had  been  served,  the  Rev.  T  nomas 
Burns  cbairwn,  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  addressed 
the  lathering,  which  included  a  large  number  of 
fends  of  the  Institution.  Pint  *»  P«f™«'(1 
Xrcnce  Reid,  one  of  tin  inmates,  with  the  beauti- 
L  medal  presented  by  Lord^y^and  KM.h 


»nce  in  shorthand  and  typewriting,  and  in  this 
corfn«tion  he  stated  that  the  Board  that day  had 


■    ".;,   has    lorn. 

ill,  .1  P.,    I)  L.,   ..I    [Urto 

e  I  .  i  id  to  pi 


silvtor   t,i   .!.,!  |  .    ...   |„,y  or 

I  ,  ve   »    p. 
1    :      bal     a  of  tl 

For  gwi  .  '  nt.     The  i 

! 

■  .    ■    . 
healthy     timi  In  ■■,:.,, 

During     i.     pusl       ,. i    i        i 
n  that  there  "might  |   '"    Hie  bed 

greed  to  purchase ^Tf^S~w&.    S  wS«  h1'''1   ':"  

IT   '"  %&£  for  tL  oon.panyTSow  also  that  the     : 
be  g/XTtlirday  resolved  to  build  a  fine  gymna- 

,  that any       oiveo |U)    .^    tha  noliraa  |l  ft,r  t;]S0    ,,,,    , 

(Applause.)       It   wa 9   "M'    .  £    they   an   re-        -,  ,      iTog,,    „ho   are  1 

abreast  of  kmdred ^MW u]f  provea  ^reat   and  totel  ,        ,1 

oogtused  that a  FE"™     schooi.     The  Board  would    life  was 
benefit  to  the  p^iisoiim  ftl! 

hke  to.  have  done  more    but  ^  n  i 


^  h^n5,it  da"  rtS  ved  te "build  a  fine  gymna-  .. 

Board  hart  tl  at  aoy  re  course  fm         grant    uf    illhO    toi 

"TO    ""iner    rl  would  bHeady  for  occupation  voted  a 

rL^a,  Smeit  IrSbtV   £-   should  keep  1     , 


nubhc  in  ^^J'-^  be  done  ^adually. 
n  reference  to  the  school  itself,  he  had •  ejeryjeason,  fully   a-:..  n    l.lie  Uxors    of 


fon:  i 

!  legacies  are 
T°re  *  rTo X> th ^  scho'f  itself  he  had  every  reason    fully   ,   ;. 

In  reference  to  the f^t  would  be  as  Batisfactory  as   i  ,     !atl,   Mr    .,     R    ,>,„,;,  .   £5n  fTOrn  the  Uvors 
to  behove  tost  ine     .pu  and  in  saying  80  ;  of  the   late   Mrs    S;   Idon,    Kirkham;    «SU 

X?  Herman     ^plimentod     Mr  Ulingworth,  Ud|  <    e    T      , 
SLfiSSTld  Mi^  Henderson,  thejady  super,,,  w. 


F    i  I  e    \n\c    Mi  a    R  -.•■.-  he  n  e,    Poti 
£50  from   rib-e  Rxorg    of  Mie  late  Mr, 
m.     '!  he  coin  i    ;  ■■'  ve>  again 


passed  off  very  successfully. 


THE    FBESTOlf  '  HERALD 


E3ETon   the   harmonious    and   efficient   way 

V -  £  Vfe»  wnrk  of  the  Institution  was  carried  on,  ,i,e    p^vUojya    of    ahVwtwlftdginflr    tha    cmitini    d 
■MrTtL^orS'skinderspiel/' The  Sleeping  Beauty,  ■    niJ  imiraried  devotion  of  th«  lady  matron 

aHeVwards  performed.     The  whole  proceeding!)  }ln!].,[a;  ,    u.,    the    lttiPr^ts    of    ihe    insl  lhl1,;iu, 

ILer  taot  and  zeal  ore  at  all  timea  of  inestimable 
v"!  i?  trO  the  c  The  report  concluded: 

"This  reponb  cannot  be  concluded   without  plac- 
ing on  record  bhe  fact  that  the  dhairraan  of  the 
committee  has  accepted   Eor  bhe  eiisuing  year  the 
Mayoralty    o-f  the   ancient   borough   of   Preston, 
thus  far  tire  firsb  time  in  the  history  of  the  insti- 
j  tulion  the  office  of  president  and  chairman  be- 
coi  'i'  merged   in  i'ie  Bame  individual      The  com- 
mittee congratulate  t/neir  c.hn.irmcn  on   the  we]]- 
I  uieriLed  honour  which   has  been  conferred   upon 
him,    and    trust    thwh   he  and    Mrs.    Roper    may 
,  enjoy  unfailing  health  during  the  period  of  otb'ce. 
\  which  (:Uey  also  hope  may  be  marked  by  general 
peace,    bappuiets,   and   prosperity 

STATEMENT    OF    ACCOUNTS. 

The  statement  of  accounts  for  the  year  ended 

September  30    how  the  reoeipte  to  hovp  aCBoujited 

in  £2,278  l$2d,  which  includes  Iaat. year's  balance 

[of   £234    1?.?  3d:    £281    16s   subscriptions;    £531 

|  0s  Id    and    £?.7    Is   ?d   tra.de   receipts    *row    the 

elcfp  nnti   cane- seating  departments  respixitively. 

I  Tin*   nxpftnsea   amount  to    £?..  154   10s   Id,    which 

;  i    iv  -   a    ludanoe  of   £123   lis    Id   on    thfl    vear's 

I  vvorlnngr— a  drfX3"easfl  of  £111   Is  2d. 

The  ATcyor,  in  proposing  the  adoption  of  the 
[  report  *nd  !>alancfj-alieet,  remarked  that  he  had 
j  nut  seen  the  report  until  that  morning,  and  that 
1  accounted  for  tlw  last  paragraph  bring  in.   There  ! 
was  nnn-.h  in   the  report  that  was  of  a  gratifying  I 
character      'flu*   institution  continued    to  be  ad-  , 
mirably  managed,  and  the  teachers  in  txith  the 
hoys'   and  the 'girls'  SfihooJs  had   done  very  well, 
having  earned  the  maximum  grant  of  £5  5s  per 
head' — {applause).      They    would   notice   that    f.he 
finances  of   the  institution   were  not  so  satisfac- 
tory as  they  were  last  year,  and  it  may  he  attri- 
buted   l-o  tin1   fact    that  thf-.ro  had  been  so  many 
funds  going  on    in    Preston   in   connection    with 
[.he   war— for    Instance,    th*»    War   Fund,    aud    in 
addition    to   that  there-  was  the  Indian  Famine 
Fund,  md  a  verv  noble  sum  was  contributed  to 
wards    the    relief    of    the    famine-stricken    people 
of    [ndia — over  £5.000.     Then  there   were  otiief 
subsidiary   funds  raised,  so  that  the  people  had 
been    Weill    drain  ?d,    and    therefore    be    was    not 
surprised  that  their  subscriptions  had  fallen  ntf. 
Some  of  !hcn*  largest  subscribers  had  been  taken 
away    by    death— no    fewer   than    twelve         The 
funds,   of  course,   had   suffered   in   consequence. 
This  year  they  had  also  bo  make  some  improve- 
i:;ents  in  the  institution.     They  were  very  much 
indebted  to  Major  Jolly  for  the  kindly  (nteresl 
he  had  t^ikpn   not  only  in  the  welfare  of  the  in- 
stitution,   but  also   in   every  individual   child    in 
(he    institution.        Without    Major    .Tolly    they 
would    ind^d    be    at   a   loss.     Major  .Tolly   was 
what   they    called    a    "standing    institution."    in 
Preston      There  was  hardly  anything  tliat  was 
good,    or  had    for  its  object  the  welfare  of   the 
public  of   Preston,   that  he   was  not  connected 
with— (bear,    hoar).        MY.    Sobolnedd.    who    had 
■    of  the  workshops,  was  another  "standing 
I  on,"    and    he    rendered    them    invaluable 
service      He  did  hope  that  in    the  first  year  of 
the  new  century  they  would  tind  that  the  people 
of  Preston   would    not.  forget    what   was  a    vftry 
jpballportaat   institution.     The   institution    for   the 
blind  was  one  which  was  wvll-deservtag  of  help, 
and  he  hoped  that  they  would  have  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  subscribers  and  an  increase  *.n 
the  donations,  so  that  the  committee  would  not 
be  put  to  trouble  or  perplexity  in  doing  a  work 
-ailed  for   the  support  of  the  people  of 


DECEMBEE_19a. 

'PRESTON  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE" 

BLIND. 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE. 

The  annual    raeetiing   of   the   committee,    sub- 
scribers,   and   Cncnds  erf   the   Preston    Industrial 
(institute   tor   the    blind    and    Homes    for    Blind 
Jliildron  in  North  aud  East  Lancashire  was  held 
^■cstarday  afternoon  in  the  coHiniittee-rooni  o:  the 
L'own    liali,    Preston.    Tho   Mayor   (Alderman  ] 
>V.  L.  lloper)  oocuipied  the  chair,  and  there  were 
ttlso   i.K.. -.it: — Th©   Itov.    I',.    Nightingale,    llev. 
Ii     lluiiu,    ii.A..    Alderman     w      tiibuy,    I  \nin- 
blloi   .1     (Jraveu,  Mr.   R.   Smalroy.  Ucirncillor  It: 
S.   Ssimpsou,  (JounoiUor  i\i     Wiiiaxi,  Mr    W'.    Ii. 
Liuell,  Mr.  I'ro.uU,  Mr.  tiehoelieid,  Mrs.  Lluper, 
,n'.,.    Uurwon,    Mr*   X.    liiirding,    iJfo.    lJreakall,  i 
Mjsa    Uailiday,    Mi  s    Wadsworth,    iiiio    Jolly,, 
un.l     Major    J-J.i.v     (secretary). 

TUE    J.'.StU    l(£FOBl'. 

The  uhirty-thiru  annual  report,  which  was  read' 
by  the  secretary,  stated  iimt  i,ii«  unuibe'i-  of  chil- 
dren in  the  homes    was  the  s-anie  as  at  theclose 
of   lust  yeai — 46      There  wa:.  a  vacancy   for  one 
hoy  and  one  girl.  M.gluy  satisfactory  progress  bad 
been  made  m  the  school    work,  and   the  lollowmg 
:  i.    !ia<i    been    received:    " '1'he    eiliildren    are 
vVell    eared    for,    while  the  discipline  and   msitinie- 
appear  qmle  sa.Msiuor.ory.      ihe  inoiease   in 
j  tiumbem   uialu^i  the  provision  of  additional  aJlau7 
]  very  desirable      This,  i  understand,  is  Iaj  be  eon- 
Bidered."      As  a  result  of  this  suggestion  Miss  M. 
Uoth'Wull   u'a«  appointed  assistant,  teacher  in  the 
department.     A    welcome    feature   ol    the 
cational  work  was  the  introduction  of  choral 
uigiiig  and    barmouy,    which    is   taught   to    both 
I       Mr.    0.    Barkley.    bead    master   of    the 
arris    Orphanage.       'J'liurn   are    15   adults   em- 
'  ployed    in    the    workshops,    said    six    boys    work 
|  bai'l  Lime    in    the    basket    department,     in    moat 
s    tl.ey    benefit    vory    largely    from    the    in- 
struction   imparted    by    Mr.    Soholfield.        The 
finances    of    the    inati'tiution    hav-s    not    been     as 
i  :-y   as   lihose  of  the   previous  yea.r      The 
department    has    suffered    to    somelexteiit 
owing  to  the  greatly  inoreneed  price  of  material. 
Tht     iubscriptions    also    sln>w    a    failing    off.     A 
large    utfniber  of  subscribers   have   unfortutiafcley 
died  durir.^  tiie  ycai  and  Uhese  have  only   iu  part 
been    replaced.     A    few    subscriptions    are    also 
outstanding,    but   will   probably   i:e   paid    within-j 
the  next  E&w   weeks      Tile  committee  deeply  de- 
plore   Ihe    loss  of    Mr.    W.  r.    Moon-    by   death, 
loore  had  aoLeil  as  honorary  auditor  since 


I. moll,  in  nwonding  the  ad<rption 

'  only 

with 

"i    with  an    m  ouinng 

stent 

v   with    work  of   tfiat  kind 

•<ifK. 

m  to  read  ,air. 

I    in 

--tan- 

-  institution  wan  an  «  iuca- 

•r'i,r>.    be 

ople 

to  know  that  they  had  ^ainerl  during 

■ 

ought  to  have  a  dr--p  aifr-ciir,n 

and  thrv  oughl  to  be  Hiding 

to  ir  support  they  could. 

The  resolution   was  then   put  and  carried. 

VOTES    OF    1IIA 

best  thanks 

of  the  oon  be  gives  to  the  donors,  sub- 

adespeople,  and  other-.  .„,.« 

lid  be  hnd   no  doiit,t  that 

,!l    I  with    th*  good   work   that  »u 

e  institution  under  the  eupervi- 

eion  of  Mr    Schofield. 

Mr.  ScholSeld  'who  is  blind),  in  seconding  the 
motion,   said  or  the  ^^a)•or)  that  prob- 

I  bo  Mayor  had  received  manv  congratula- 
tions on  his  deration  to  the  Mayoral   chair  of 
this  borough  from  his  friends  and  relatives.  From 
the  moment  bo  (the  Mayor)  stepped  into  public 
life  his  attenboin  had  been  largely  devoted   to 
promoting    the    welfare    of    the    poor    and    the 
afflicted.     He    had    known    him    for    more    than 
thirty  years,   and   personally    he  never   received 
anything    but   the    most   considerate    treatment 
from   biro  in   times  of  difficulty      He  congratu- 
lated him  on  the  position  he  held,  and  on  b»hali 
of  the  workpeopl  e  at  the  workshops  for  the  blinc 
he  congratulated  him.     The  institution  was  no: 
complete.     Homes    were    needed    for    the    Mine 
who  were  not  able  to  maintain  themselves,  an< 
he  had  no  doubt  ~at  if  appeals  were  made,  fond: 
for  their  provision  would  be  forthcoming'     Tb< 
monotony  of  a  blind  person's  life  was  past  de 
senptiou,   and  he  bolieved  that  they  who  wer< 
afflicted  urere  simply  instruments  in  the  Divine 
hands  for  giving  opportunities  to  those  who  hac 
the  means  of  showing  praoticaJiv  that  they  had 
Christian    virtue   in   their   lives.     He   wished  be 
had  the  publio  of  Preston  before  hira.     lie  could 
touch  their  hearts,  and  they  should  soon  have 
money  to  build  a  home  for  the  blind. 
The  motion  was  put  and  carried. 

ELECTION     Or     COiTirrTTE'V     AND     0FFTCEr.= 

On  the  motion  of  Councillor  Craven,  the'  com- 
mittee and  officers  were  re-appoin. 

Coiincillor  VL  h  SimpecH  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  honoran-  officers,  which  was  se- 
conded by  the  Rev.  I'.    Nigt  .,ei' 

cerl^'  Smalley  resT»nded  on  behalf  of  the  of& 

the  Rev.  H.  Heun,  referred  to  tl-.e  iact  tha 
whereas  an  cdu^t.onal  mstiuition  had  b^cTo 
Inr^.u-Ka.  been  freed  from  the  burden  of  the 
"',  a  like  that  one  hadlo 

P;v    :  .  *ougl"   it  would  be  a  fair  and 

line    a   ins  .... 

rom  tht la  e^ 
^.Vuao,'la'    '  nded. 

termiUed.  "   '""    '  V°"*** 


/dy- 


whii 


P  ronton— (applause). 
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DECEMBER  20.  1100.1 
ALL  ABOUT  THE  BLIND. 

R.  L.  STEVENSON'S  LETTERS,' 

Mr.  SicmeyColvin  has  done  much  good;  work  for  lovers 
of  English  literature.  They  are  grateful  to  him  for  has  j 
works  on  Keats  and  Landor.  But  perhaps  Mr.  Colvin 
-will  fe  chiefly  remembered  as  the  friend  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  and  the  editor  of  his  letters.  First 
of  all,  we  had  the  Vailima  letters,  and  then  tfc 
*  Letters  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,"  which  we  thint 
rival  in  interest  Jjjjs.  Last,  Diary  of  iSir  Walter.  We 
noticed  in  the  lasf  section  of  the  work  a  couple  of 
letters  which  will  interest  the  blind.  A  lady  named 
Baker  had  evidently  written  Stevenson  asking  per- 
imission  to  copy  "  Kidnapped  "  into  Braille.  Through- 
out these  volumes  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  Steven- 
son was  one  of  the  most  unselfish  of  men,  and  his 
sympathies  with  the  afflicted  were  always  keen  and 
tender.  No  better  proof  of  this  fact  could  be  wished 
than  in  the  account  which  these  volumes  contain  of 
the  week's  visit  he  paid  to  the  lepers  on  their  island 
in  the  Pacific.  In  reply  to  Mrs.  Baker,  he  wrote-^- 
"  There  is  no  trouble,  and.  I  wish  I  could  help  instead. 
As  it  is,  I  fear  I  am  only  going  to  put  you  to  trouble 
and  vexation.     This  Braille  writing  is  a  kind  of  conse- 


The  letters  quoted  above  show  that  Stevenson  took 
a  real  interest  in.  the  blind,  but  the  blind  can  hardly 
l>e  grateful  to  the  author  of  "Treasure  Island"  for 
the  portrayal   in  that  fascinating  story   of    Pew,   the 
blind  buccaneer.     From  his  letters,   we   gather   that 
Stevenson  thought  much  of  the  third  chapter,  in  which 
the  miscreant  is  introduced!  to  the  reader.     He  must 
have  been  a  terrible  fellow,  if  he  ever  existed  ;  but  we 
hope  he  was  merely  a  oreation  of  genius.     Who  has 
not  shuddered  at  tie  strange,  weird,  hooded  figure  with 
the  tapping  staff,  "with  a  voice  so  cruel  and.  cold  and 
■ugly,"  and  with  suck  an  iron  grip.     He  has  but  one 
merit.    His  career  was  brief.     Appearing  in  the  third 
chapter  andl  disappearing  in  the  fifth,  it  is  a  relief  to 
be  rid,  of  hirnJ     Nor  is  the  remembrance  of  Kim  plea- 
sant.    When  he  flashes  upon  one's  inward  eye,  one's 
heart  fills  with  anything  but  pleasure.     At  his  death 
one  feels  inclined,  but  for  a  very  different  reason,  to 
quote   Manoah's   words   when   he  heard  of  Samson's 
fate,  viz.,  "Nothing  is  here  for  tears,  nothing  to  wail 
and  knock   the   breast."      When    Sir    Walter    Scott 
sketches  a  blind  character,  he  always  makes  it  interest- 
ing and,  attractive.     "  Two  shall  be  named,  pre-emin- 
ently    clear,"    we  mean  Wandering  Willie  in   "Red 
Gauntlet,"  and  Bessie  Madura  in   "Old   Mortality. " 
Where  can  one  find  such  a  fiddler  or  such  a  tale-teller 
as  Willie?    Stevenson  says  somewhere  that  he  would 
rather  have  done  something  (we  forget  what)  than  have 
written  "Red  Gauntlet."    We  suspect  this  was  merely 
what  the  French  call  "  un  f aeon  de  parler. "    We  would 
rather  have  written  one  bit  of  "  Red  Gauntlet "  than 
have     done    much  that  men  boast   of  having  done. 
Where  can  a  match  be  found  for  Willie's  Ghost  Story? 
'Nothing  can  be  compared  with  it  but  Tarn  O'Shanter, 
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cration,   and  I  would  like,   if  I  could,   to  have,  your 

copy  perfect.    The  two  volumes  are  to  be  published  as  i  q^  jf  we  jja<j  ^  acljudge  *ae  Priza  to  either,  we  should 
Volumes  1  and  2  of  the  Adventures  of  David  Balfour.      -^  as  muca  perplexed  as  the  umpire  in  Theocritus, 
First,  'Kidnapped  ;'  second,  'Oatriona.'     I  am  just  send- 
ing home  a  corrected  'Kidnapped'  for  this  purpose  to 

Messrs.  Cassell,  and  in  order  that  I  may,  if  possible, 

be  in  time,  I  send  it  to  you  first  of  olL     Pkase,  as  soon 

ass  you  have  noted  the  changes,  forward  the  same  to 

Cassell  and  Co.,  La  Belle  Sauvagt-yard,  Ludgate  Hill. 

I  aim  writing  to    them    by   this    mail   to  send  you 

'Catriona.'       You  say,   dear   madam,    you  are  good 

enough  to  say,  it  is  a  'keen  pleasure'  to  you  to  bring 

my  book  within  reach  of  the  blind.     Conceive,  then, 

what  it  is  to   me!  and  believe  me,  sincerely  yours, 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


I  Was  a  barren  tree  before, 

I  blew  a  quenched  coal, 
I  could  not,  on  their  midnight  shore, 

The  lonely  blind  console. 
A  moment,  lend  your  hand,  I  bring 

My  sheaf  for  you  to  bind, 
And  you  can  teach  my  words  to  sing  T    „  ,, 

In  the  darkness  of  the  blind.  R .  L.  S. 

The  foregoing  letter  and  lines  were  written  in  Decem- 
ber, 1893,  and  in  the  following  July  Stevenson  again 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Baker  :— "  Dear  Mrs.  Baker,— I  am 
very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter  and  the 
enclosure  from  Mr.  Skinner.  Mr.  Skinner  says^  he 
'  thinks  Mr.  Stevenson  must  be  a  very  kind  man  ;'  he 
little  knows  me.  But  I  am  very  sure  of  one  thing, 
that  you  are  a  very  kind  woman.  I  envy  you  your 
beautiful  choice  of  an  employment.  There  must  be  no 
regrets  at  least  for  a  day  so  spent ;  and  when  the  night 
falls  you  need  ask  no  blessing  on  your  work.  '  Inas- 
much as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  these.' — Yours 
truly,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson." 

We  have  thought  it  would  encourage  those  Braillistes 
who  have  not  seen  these  letters  if  we  called  particular 
attention  to  them  under  our  usual  heading.  We  hope; 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  blind  will  have 
in  their  libraries  not  merely  manuscript  copies  of 
Stevenson's  masterpieces,  but  also  cheap  stereoptyped 
copies  issued  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Asso- 
ciation, by  the  aid  of  the  Armitage  Memorial  Fund.  But 
much  as  we  admire  Stevenson's  works  of  fiction,  we 
admire  his  essays  almost  more,  and  we  hope  that,  at 
any  rate,  the  association  will  give  us  before  long  such 
charming  works  as  "The  Inland  Voyage"  and 
"  Through  the  Ceveiines  with  a  Donkey."  If  Steven- 
son had  been  still  alive.  I  think  he  would  have  been 
pleased  to  hear  the  following  proof  that  "Treasure 
Island  "  still  fascinates  the  boyish  mind.  I  was  having 
that  wonderful  tale  read  to  me  once  more  last  spring 
by  one  of  my  paid  readers,  a  village  youfti,  who  cams 
for  an  hour  every  night.  Almost  every  night,  when 
the  hour  came  to  an  end,  and  I  said,  "  It  is  time  to 
go,"  he  replied,  "  I  should  like  to  read  another  chapter, 


•who  had  to  decide  which  was  the  best  of  two  piping 
shepherds — neither   conquered,    both   were  invincible, 
rftr,  as  Calverley  happily  has  it :   "  And  neither    was  i 
o'ermatehed,  but  matchless  both."    But  Scott  was  in! 
■a  higher  mood  when  he  drew  Bessie  Madura.     There 
is  not  a  more   beautiful   character  in   all  literature. 
iBessie  had  had  two  sons  murdered  in  those  troublous 
times,  but  that  did  not  prevent  her  saving  the  life  of 
Lord  Evandale,  who  bdonged  to  the  party  which  had 
committed   the   wrong.     We    recommend   those    who 
lhave   doubts    as   to  the  way   in  which   our  enemies 
should  be  treated  to  turn  to  the  21st  chapter  of  "  Old 
Mortality,"    and      read     Bessie's    conversation     with  ; 
Morton.     We  hope  there  are  many  Bessie  Maclures 
in  the  blind  world,  and  no  Pews.  A.  H 


On  that  date  the  state  law  which 
provides  for  help  for  this  unfortunate 
class  will  go  into  operation  for  the  first 
time.  The  law  which  was  passed 
several  years  ago  is  as  follows,  being 
section  1419  of  the  revised  statutes: 

"That  in  any  township  in  this  state 
where  there  may  reside  a  blind  person 
and  said  person  is  in  partial  relief,  or 
who  may  be  in  need  of  permanent  re- 
lief, the  township  trustees  shall  at  their 
meeting  in  April  of  each  year  3ertify  to 
the  county  commissioners  the  amount 
required  for  the  relief  of  such  person  or 
persons,  which  amount  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $100  each  per  annum  per  capita. 
Such  certification  to  county  commis- 
sioners shall  be  made  of  record,  certi- 
fying by  name  the  person  or  persons 
for  whom  relief  is  required  and  the 
amount  for  each  of  said  persons.  The 
county  commissioners  shall  make  a 
levy  upon  each  of  the  respective  town- 
ships to  the  amount  certified  by  the 
trustees  thereof,  and  such  amount, 
when  paid  into  the  county  treasurer, 
is  used  by  him,  upon  the  orderB  of  the 
trustees  of  said  township  for  the  relief 
or  maintenance  of  the  persons  so  cer- 
tified to  the  county  commissioners  as 
needy  blind."  —ed 
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IS  PARTIALLY  BLIND. 

A  Topeka    Girl    Is     Playing 
Leading    Woman's    Part 
Under  Difficulties. 


Xrepobt  of  bli 


REPORT    OF    BI,i_\D    ASYLUM 


i       J 


Mrs.  A.  H.  Hagan,  who  is  better  known 
in  Topeka,  where  she  lived  for  nine  years, 
as  Miss  Maud  Shepherd,  is  here  with  the 
Man  of  Mystery  company,  which  gives  a 
performance  tonight.  Mrs.  Hagan  has  the 
leading  woman's  part  as  Kate  Paxton, 
For  the  past  five  weeks  she.  has  played, 
her  part  under  adverse  circumstances.  She 
lost  the  sight  of  her  left  eye  and  the 
other  was  in  clanger.  During  the  engage- 
ment at  the  Gillis  theater  in  Kansas  City 
she  wore  bandages  over  her  eyes  until 
time  to  go  on  for  the  performance,  and 
then  took  them  off  to  play  her  part. 

"The  pain  and  apprehension  of  losing 
my  right  eye  also  was  almost  unbeara- 
ble," she '  said  last  night,  "but  I  would 
not  give  up  ana  diet  not  miss  a  perform- 
ance." 

The  Man  of  Mystery  company  was  billed 
to  give  performances  in  the  Galena,  Pitts- 
burg and  Joplin  district,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  cancel  them  on  account  of  smaUjj 
pox  quarantine. 


Forty-four   Thousand  Dollars  Asked 
for   Next   Two    Years. 

Pierre,  S.  D.,  Dec.  2S.— i,Times  Special /- 
The  report  of  Miss  Dora  Donald,  superin- 
tendent of  the  blind  asylum  a:  ("lary,  Bas 
been  filed  wiTB'  f Be  '!.oaTa""o!  charities  and 
corrections.  It  shows  that  twenty-two 
pupils  have  been  admitted  sino?  the  open- 
ing of  the  school  on  the  first  of  ;ast 
March.  Of  these,  seventeen  are  boys  ant 
five  are  girls. 

North  Dakota  contributes  seven  pupils 
sent  there  under  contrast  enter.;'.!  into  by 
the  governor  of  that  state  The  present 
capacity  of  Une  builliuss  is  thirty  pupils. 
Nine  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated 
by  the  last  legislature  for  the  school;  $4,500 
was  to  be  expended  before  June  30,  1900, 
in  maintenance  and  $1,145.58  was  devoted 
•to  a  heating  plant. 

Miss  Donald  estimates  the  total  required 
appropriations  for  the  next  two  fiscal  years 
at  $44,000.  She  asks  $15,000  for  a  new 
building,  $5,000  for  heating  plant  and  fur- 
niture, $1,200  for  fire  protection,  $1,000  for 
barn,  horses,  cows,  vehicles  and  main- 
tenance, $300  for  musical  instruments  and 
apparatus.  $1.0fi0  for  heat  and  light,  $8,000 
for  salaries  and  $10,000  for  general  main- 
tenance. 

Up  to  last  June  the  total  yearly  expense 
for  the  education  of  South  Dakota's  blind 
child  never  exceeded  $2,500,  and  many., 
times  did  not  equal  that  sum.  This  was" 
accomplished  under  a  contract  with  the' 
Iowa  school  for  the  blind,  located  at  Vin- 
ton. 


Here  the  Blind  weave  Hugs  and  Carpets  by  Machinery  and  Hand. 


PEOPLE  WITH  EYES  IN   THEIR   FINGER   TIPS. 

HE  MARVELLOUS  INDUSTRIAL  FEATS  ACCOMPLISHED  BY  BLIND  FOLK. 

A  LITTLE  more  than  a  century  ago  employment  for  the  blind  was  but  little  known  in  England. 
A  craftsman  without  sight  was  rare  indeed.  In  1799,  however,  thanks  to  the  energetic 
endeavours  of  a  philanthropic  gentleman,  named  Valentine  Haiiy,  a  better  stale  of  things 
irose.  Knowing  to  what  extent  France  had  progressed  in  this  particular  branch  of  education,  lie 
ipared  no  pains  to 
interest  his  friends 
in  this  country  on 
behalf  of  the  help- 
less blind,  who,  in 
the  1  o  iv  e  r  and 
poorer  classes  of 
life,  were  heavy ' 
burdens  to  their 
friends  or  the  rate- 
payers, as  well  as  a 
continuous  call  on 
the  good  nature  of 
the  charitably  dis- 
posed. 

Institutions  for 
the  education  of 
the  sightless  in  in- 
dustrial advance- 
in  e  n  t  increased. 
The  result  has  been 
that  many  poor 
blind  persons  are 
rendered  independ- 
ent ;  and  can  earn, 
in    some   cases,   as 


A  PAVING  BLIND  INDUSTRY. 
The  manufacture  of  cane  chairs  and 
wicker-work  baskets  and  cradles  is  the 
most  remunerative  of  all  the  industries 
pursued  by  blind  persons,  and  a  very 
large  number  are  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness, while  others  are  alwaysbeing  taught 
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good  wages  as  those  who  are  blessed 
with  the  use  of  their  eyes. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  insti- 
tutions for  the  education  of  the  sight- 
less is  The  School  for  the  Indigerjt 
Blind,  in  St.  George's  Circus,  South wark, 
London.  This  school  has  now  been 
doing  its  beneficent  work  for  99  years, 
annually  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
200  resident  members  of  this  terribly- 
afflicted  class  of  the  human  family, 
besides  affording  daily  work,  at  ordin- 
ary trade  union 
rates,  for  a  con- 
siderable num- 
ber of  old  pupils 
who  are -steadily 
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A  BLIND  WOMAN  AT  TliE 

SEWING   MACHINE. 
A  special   machine  was  in- 
vented many  years  ago  for 
the  blind. 

maintaining  themselves  and 
their  families. 

The  gradual  training  of 
the  blind  in  commercial  pur- 
suits is  not  really  so  tedious 
as  it  might  appear  to  many. 
Blind  pupils  are  wonderfully 
apt.  After  an  apprenticeship 
of  a  longer  or  shorter  period 
(according  to  the  ability  of 
the  learner)  the  smartness 
of  each  worker  is  remark- 
able. 

Basket-work  is  unquestion- 
ably the  most  remunerative 
of  trades  for  the  blind,  and, 
naturally,  a  very  large  num- 
ber are  taught  it.  Every 
apprentice  is  carefully  taken 
in  hand  by  a  master  of  the 
craft.  At  first,  the  greatest 
patience  must  be  exercised. 
The  master,  who,  of  course, 


THE    BRUSH-MAKING    SHOP. 
Sightless  operatives  skilfully  cutting  the  wooden  pari 

enjoys  the  blessing  of  good  eyesight,  first  makes  1 
apprentice  thoroughly,  familiar,  by  touch,  with  the  d 
fere*":':  materials  used  in  the  formation  of  a  basket. 

With  beginners,  of  course,  a  successful  article  is  rl 
always  the  result  of  a  day's  work,  but  perseverance 
a  virtue  peculiarly  possessed  by  most  blind  folk,  and 
the  end   a  good  worker  will  be  in  the  position  to  eai 
from  25s.  to  30s.  a  week. 

Chair-caning  is  another  branch  of  industry  suitable  fii 
the  blind,  and  this  work  is  included  with  basket-making 

Brush-making  is  another  important  industry  of  thi 
blind.  In  the  school  this  trade  is  taught  in  all  itj 
branches,  so  that  the  learner,  when  his  apprenticeship  il 
completed,  may  be  competent  to  take  on  brush-work  o 
any  kind. 


ANOTHER    CORNER    OF    THE    BRUSH-MAKING    SHOP. 
Completing  the  business  end  of  the  broom. 
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It   is  calculated  that  the    industry   of    bru  I 
fhaking,  if  confined  to  workers  afflicted  by  the 

want  of    sight,   would    give    employment    to   the 
s.ist  majority  of  the  blind  of  the  United  Kingdom, 

The  manufacture  of  mats  by  blind  workers  is 
perhaps  the  most  successful  of  the  industries  in 
point  of  high  standard  character.  Every  class  of 
this  work  is  satisfactorily  undertaken,  from  beau 
tiful  rugs  to  door  mats.  Some  are  woven  by 
hand,  others  by  great  looms  which  are  as  smartly 
manipulated  by  the  blind  weavers  as  though 
nothing  were  wrong  with  them.  It  is,  indeed, 
astonishing  that  they  are  able  to  get  about  the 
shop  with  such  ease.  Each  man  can  rind  his 
loom  or  tool  without  the  least  falter  or  hesitation. 

But  there  is  nothing  so  wonderful  as  the  placing 
of  the  different  colours  in  the  more  expensive 
rugs.  They  are  correct  to  the  minutest  part  of 
an  inch,  and  each  colour  is  woven  in  such  style 
as  to  make  it  apparent  that  the  best  workman- 
ship is  employed. 

Blind  girls  and  women  are  also  taught  at  the 
school,  many  of  them  being  employejd  at  light 
brushes,  chair-cain'mg,  sash-line  making,  knitting 
and  needlework,  and  net  making. 

Sash-line  making  must  be  a  very  tiring  kind  of 
work.     Two  girls  stand  at  a  machine,  as  shown 
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are  now,  capable  of  putting  their  thoughts  upon 
paper,  where  formerly  their  affliction  rendered 
it  impossible  to  do  so. 

No  visitor  can  pass  through  the  various  work- 
shops without  feeling  touched  at  the  sight  of  so 
many  fellow  creatures  suffering  from  so  terrible 
an  affliction  as  blindness  must  be. 


in  the  illustra- 
tion, passing  to 
each  other  as 
rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, and  in 
rotation,  eight 
bobbins,  each 
bearing  three 
strands,  the 
line  being 
formed  of  24 
strands. 

The  type- 
writing ma- 
chine has 
added  an  in- 
expressi  ble 
boon  to  the 
blind.       Many 


BLIND    KNITTERS    MAKING    GARMENTS    TO    SELL. 


-but 
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BLIND  SCHOOL  REPORT. 

Pierre,  S.  D:,  Dec.  2ft— The  report  of 
Miss  Dora  Donald,  superintendent  of  the 
blind  asylum  at  Gary,  has  been  filed 
with  the  board  of  charities  and  correc- 
tions. It  shows  that  twenty-two  pupils 
have  been  admitted  since  the  opening  of 
the  school  on  the  first  of  last  March.  Of 
these  seventeen  are  boys  and  five  are 
eirls. 
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Blind    Asylum  Report. 

The-a.WytWuiMr  annual  report  of  the 
State  Institution  for  the  Blind,  "was 
riled  in  the  governor's  office  this  after, 
noon.  The  trustees  are  Alfred  Kobin- 
son,  Edward  W.  Hays.  H.  P.  Crouse, 
Joseph  Bieehle  and  Charles  Flumer-  1 
[felt. 

\  Seventy-two  new  pupils  were  ad- 
Vnitted  during  the  year,  and  the  total 
"veiage  attendance  was  31S.  Tin-  total 
umber  enrolled  was  326.  The  per 
pita  cost  was  $205J>7  and  the  total 
expenses,  of  the  year  were  $79.23S.ri!>. 
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Morey  Thinks  It  Sure  Thing. 

Special  Dispatch  to  the  World-Herald. 

Nebraska  City,  Xeb.,  Dec.  29.— Super- 
intendent Morey  of  Grand  Island  was  in 
the  city  last  evening  looking  over  the 
institute  for  the  Wind  as  he  feels  confi-  I 
dent  that  he  will  secure  the  appointment 
of  superintendent  of  this  institution  un- 
der the  new  administration. 
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The  West  Virginia  Tablet 


DECEMBER  29,  1900. 

The  Colorado  Index  mentions  with; 
warm  interest  a  class  of  blind  people 
who  come  in  for  a  share  of  attention  fat- 
too  seldom  in  the  legislation  of  the  variJ 
ous  states.  There  are  many  people  in  the1 
full  strength  of  years  who  in  the  discharge 
of  duty  or  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  lose 
their  sight  after  school  years  are  past.! 
These  most  unfortunate  people  ordinarily 
go  through  life  with  little  probability  of 
achieving  any  thing  more  than  the  mere 
privilege  of  living  out  their  days  in  idle- 
ness and  helpless  dependence.  In  u  mining 
country  like  Colorado  the  number  of  such 
persons  is  most  likely  to  be  abnormally 
'arge.  It  is  proposed  to  provide  a  school 
for  adult  blind  of  this  class.  The  question 
naturally  arises,  would  it  not  be  nice  for 
that  fine  young  state  to  set  up  a  separate 
school  for  all  its  blind,  and  receive  the 
class  for  which/'this  benevolence  is  intend- 
ed into  shops  for  preparation  to  meet  the 
new  conditions  of  lile  without  sight? 
The  little  blind  school  would  hard- 
ly be  missed  from  Colorado  Springs,  as 
the  places  of  the  retiring  pupils  would  be 
so  soon  taken  by  the  incoming  deaf  child- 
ren, while  the  blind  would  gather  in 
larger  numbers  in  a  new  school  at  Den- 
ver, for  instance,  and  have  ample  room 
for  a  contingent  of  older  men  and  wo- 
men who  would  come  to  school  to  ac- 
quire some  trade  with  which  to  begin  the 
work  of  life  under  the  new  conditions. 
It  will  be  urged  that  it  is  not  well  to 
gather  the  adult  blind  with  children.  It 
is  all  admitted  ;  but  a  wise  m  inagement 
would  have  no  trouble  in  separating  un- 
congenial ages,  and  prevent  all  these  evils 
which  are  by  no  means  imaginary,  though 
they  are  sometimes  exaggerated.  Then, 
they  would  have  all  this  advancement  in 
the  care  of  the  whole  blind  pupila;/'  at 
very  little  more  cost  than  rhe  sehoo1  r 
the  adult  blind  would  involve. 


AN  IRCHEKSE 
IN  BLINDNESS 

A  Plea  for   Better 
Facilities 

For  Caring  for- the   Sightless 
Included  in  State  Institu- 
tion's Annual  Report. 

Rev.  G.  Li.  Smead,  superintendent  of 
the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind,  in  the  annual  report  filed 
•with  Governor  Nash,  on  Saturday,  gives 
statistics  to  show-  tbar.  blindness  has  in- 
creased greatly  in  the  United  States 
during   the    last   half      century.      What 


causes  have  operated  to  produce  this 
increase,  he  says,  he  cannot  state,  but 
lie  makes  his  figures  the  basis  for  a 
.plea  for  better  facilities  for  caring  for 
the  blind. 

The  trustees  urgently  recommend  the 
erection  of  a  new  building  with,  gym- 
nasium, solely  for  school  purposes.  The 
need  of  an  electric  light  plant  and  cer- 
tain minor  improvements  is  also  set 
forth.  Dr.  L..  M.  Early,  the  physician 
at  the  institution,  urges  the  removal  of 
the  laundry  to  a  separate  building,  in 
order  to  improve  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions. 

The  average  attendance  at  the  insti- 
tution during  the  year  was  324.  Sixty- 
four  new  pupils  were  received  during 
the  year,  and  the  total  number  enrolled 
at  any  one  time  was  372.  The  net  cur- 
rent expense  for  the  year  amounted  to 
$51,416,  and  the  officers'  salaries  and 
trustees'  expenses  to  $15,190.33.  The  per 
capita  cost  of  maintenance,  exclusive  of 
salaries,  was  $130.91,  exactly  the  same 
as  that  of  1899.  according  to  the  report. 
The  receipts  from  sources  other  than 
the  state  treasury  were  $6191.60  and  ap- 
propriations aggregated  $85,000.  The 
balance  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  '  was  $27,287.53.  The  net 
amount  drawn  during'  the  year  wa& 
$79,239  and  the  net  balance  Nov.  15,  1900, 
was  $28,666.53., 

An  exhaustive  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Eleventh  reunion  of  the 
alumni  association  of  the  institution, 
held  in  this  city  June  12-14,  is  included 
In  the  resort-  V 

""Chicago;  ill_chrqnicle, 
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MEDICAL  SPECIALIST  BLIND 


Prominent  Throughout  This  Coun- 
try for  Accuracy  of  Diagnosis. 


Heart  and  Lung  Specialist   Can  Hear 
"Where  Sight  Is  Powerless. 


Dr.  R.  Babeock  Has  Won  Fame 
Through.  His  Affliction. 


Sensitiveness    of   Touch    and  Hearing 
Give  Wonderful   Power. 


There  is  so  much  of  encouragement  for  peo- 
ple who  are  blind  in  the  life  and  work  of  Dr. 
Robert  Babeock  that   too   much  cannot  be 
written   of  it  nor  too  much  told.     Dr.  Bab- 
eock has  reason  to  be  proud  o£  it  and  every 
blind  man  should  be  proud  of  it,  proud  of  tha 
fact   that  they  are  thus  handsomely  repre- 
sented   in    the  business     and     professional 
world.    Dr.  Robert  Babeock  is  blind  and  it  is 
to  his  sightlessness  that  he  owes  a  measure 
of  his  success.    It  is  no  ordinary  success  and 
it  has  been  achieved  by  no  ordinary  exertion. 
Dr.    Babeock   was   not   born   blind,   which 
fact  adds  a  measure  to  his  success,  since  it 
follows  that  the  cunning  of  his  ear  and  the 
sensitiveness  of  his  touch  are  cultivated  and 
not  inborn.    When  he  was  about  12  years  old 
a   toy   cannon   and   a  consequent  Fourth  of 
July  celebration  robbed  him  of  his  sight,  al- 
though  his   eyes  remained  expressionful  so 
that  the  passing  world  might  not  know  of  his 
affliction.    So  terrible  a  disaster,  happening 
as  It  did  when  he  was  old  enough  to  realize 
its  force,  might  have  discouraged  the  aver- 
age  person,   but   not  being  of   that   nature 
which  is  easily  overcome  by  misfortune  Rob- 
ert Babcoek  kept  to  his  studies  and  his  play. 
He    was  sent  to  the  school  for  the  blind  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  was  prepared  tor  col- 
lege.    He  then  left  his  special  tutors  and  en- 
tered a  small  eastern  college,  where  he  had 
his  recitations  with  the  regular  classes  and 
was  able  not  only  to  keep  pace  with  his  see- 
ing classmates,  but  to  keep,  as  a  rule,  well 
ahead  of  them. 


Undertook   to    Study    Medicine. 

•When  he  had  graduated  with  honors  he 
was  ambitious  to  take  some  part  in  the  busy 
world  of  affairs.  He  was  interested  in  law, 
but  his  friends  discouraged  his  ambition  to 
enter  that  profession  and  he  went  in  for 
medicine  instead. 

"It  is  the  worst  calling  in  the  world  for  a 
blind  man,"  he  says  today  after  a  long  strug- 
gle and  a  remarkable  success.  "In  fact,  I 
think  it  would  be  impossible  for  anyone 
without  sight  to  study  medicine  today  and 
study  it  as  it  should  be  studied.  You  see, 
when  I  began  twenty-five  years  ago  the 
microscope  had  no  place  in  medicine;  today 
it  is  indispensable.  And  then,  again,  In  those 
days  surgery  was  poorly  thought  of,  while 
today  you  find  it  is  tha  leading  feature  of  the 
medical  profession.  .And  the  college  courses 
are  so  different,  so  much  more  difficult  than 
they  used  to  be.  I  doubt  if  anyone  could  get 
even  through  the  colleges.  I  have  worked 
almost  constantly  for  what  I  have  learned 
and  I  know  what  the  difficulties  of  it  are. 
Always  between  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
12  o'clock  at  night  I  am  at  work.  It  is  neces- 
sary, because  my  progress  is  so  hindered. 
Everything  has  to  be  read  aloud  for  me  and, 
of  course,  my  microscopical  work  is  done  for 
me.  Even  so  I  have  to  depend  upon  my  intui- 
tion and  upon  my  imagination  for  a  great 
many  things  Which  the  average  physician 
knows  at  a  glance.  If  my  perception  is  keen 
it  is  because  I  have  had  to  work  with  it  so 
constantly.  I  am  not  like  a  '"<:-  '  ■■  ■■  :  Wind, 
you  know,  and  my  other  senses  were  not 
more  than  normally  sensitive  to  begin  with. 
It  has  been  a  slow  development." 

In  preparing  for  the  medical  profession  Dr. 
Babeock  studied  eleven  years.    He  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Chicago  Medical  college  and  of 
the   College   of   Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
New  York,  one  of  the  most  difficult  medical 
colleges  to  enter  in  this  country  and  with  a 
very   high   standard    of   work.       From    this 
I  school  he  was  one  of  the  ten  "honor  men" 
I  to   graduate   from   a   class  of  100.    Going  at 
j  once  to  Germany,  he  studied  for  four  years, 
:   working  in  some  of  the  largest  hospitals  and 
I  laboratories   of   the  old  world.    His  parents 
;  had  means  to  give  him  every  advantage  of 
study  and  travel,  and  he  spared  no  effort  to 
prepare   for   the  work  he  had  in  mind.    He 
kept  a  number  of  secretaries  with  him  con- 
stantly  and   it  was  his  habit  to  have  them 
read  to  him  all  day— and  all  night  as  well,  if 
he  so  desired. 

A    Student  Tftrongh  Life. 

As  to  the  years  of  active  practice  in  Chi- 
cago, they  have  gone  on  in  much  the  same 
way,  for  Dr.  Babeock  is  as  eager  a  student 
as  he  was  in  his  first  student  days.  It  Is  nat- 
ural that  his  sensitive  nature  should  be  im- 
pressed with  the  physical  disadvantages 
which  must  be  labored  against  and  it  is 
often  this  feeling  which  keeps  him  at  work 
when  he  should  be  at  rest.  He  has  an  un- 
ending ambition  and  a  tireless  energy,  which 
apparently  have  not  been  exhausted  by  the 
battle  bothhave  undergone. 

Dr.  Babeock  is  proud-  of  his  success,  but 
not  as  most  men  would  be,  because  he 
feels  that  his  sightlessness  has  been  an 
insurmountable  hindrance  to  his  career. 
And  yet  it  is  this  very  lack  of  sight  which 
has  given  him  so  sensitive  an  ear  that 
he  can  hear  where  the  sight  and  science  of 
the  best  physicians  of  this  country  can  find 
nothing.  It  is  because  of  this  that  he  has 
come  to  be  t.he  leading  specialist  of  this 
country  on  diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs. 
All  of  his  time  is  spent  in  consultation  and 
he  is  called  to  every  part  of  the  country  to 
diagnose  diseases  which  have  nonplussed 
the  most  brilliant  physicians.  Medical  men 
look  on  in  wonder  when  he  is  at  work  on  a 
case  and  students  consider  it  the  greatest  of 
honors  to  be  permitted  to  assist  at  one  of 
his  examinations. 

He  asks  very  few  questions  concerning 
the  case  he  has  under  examination,  but  goes 
to  work  at  it  quietly  and  deftly,  his  cunning 
hands  feeling  the  slightest  sign  of  weakness 
for  which  he  is  searching.  If  the  heart  and 
lungs  are  to  be  examined,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  he  places  his  ear  against  the  back 
or  chest  of  the  patient  and  listens.  After 
a  moment  he  takes  a  crayon  with  which 
physicians  work  in  such  cases  and  quickly 
end  accurately  traces  an  outline  of  the  dis- 
eased organ  upon  the  skin.  While  he  Is  at 
work  thus  his  whole  being  Is  under  the  most 
painful  strain.  He  is  like  a  man  who  is 
struggling  to  gain  mesmeric  control  over  a 
stubborn  mind,  he  is  anxious  that  nothing 
shall  escape  him  and  any  sound  coming  from 
the  outside  to  disturb  him  has  the  most  ag- 
gravating effect.  Often  his  assistants  work 
with  instruments  to  get  the  results  which 
his  ear  will  give,  and  he  is  then  impatient 
for  the  corroboration  of  the  instruments. 
although  there  is  not  the  slightest  hesitancy 
or  inaccurateness  in  his  aural  examination. 
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Works  Qni.tl,    Im.I    tce.irntol  j  . 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  bis  won 

ban   is   that   of  anj 
there    Is  none   In    Chi 

And  yet  he  Is  a  hard  worker  and  one 
Is  faithful  to  his  profession     He  is  at 
i  his  office  in  the  Columbus  Memorial  b. 
promptly  each  m, 

he  ,s  a    work  all  da,    either  In  1,1;,,,, 
upon  his  rounds,  for  he  has  a  larg,   nracti™ 

a   colored   boy,    he   is  to  b  ,>  d:['y 

about  the  downtown  atreets,  although  the 

majority  of  people  to  whom  he  is  a  familiar 
do   not   know   that   he   Is   blind     He 
walks  easily  and  carelessly,  his  eves  follow- 
ing the  sounds   of   the  street  and  the  cane 
which  he  carries  is  seldom  used  to  help  his 
The   fear  of  being:  recognized  as  a 
blind  man,  which  everyone  so  afflicted  seems 
to   have,   has  no  doubt  caused  the  assump- 
i  tion   of  this  confidence  which  makes  him  » 
victim  of  the  buffets  of  a  passing  crowd  dis- 
arming even  as  it  shields  him 

In  lecturing  at   the  medical  colleges-and 
he   Is   named  upon  the  list  of  professors  at 
more   than   one  Chicago  Institution— his  re- 
markable memory  is  given  full  scope  and  It 
seldom  fads.    Having  heard  the  list  of  per- 
haps 100  students  read  on  the  opening  dav 
he  will  remember  each  name  thereafter  and 
can   give  the  roll  call  without  the  slightest 
hesitancy  from  memory.   Having  done  a  con- 
siderable amount   of  surgical   work  during 
his  student  days  and"  when  abroad  he  is  ex- 
pert  in  handling  many  instruments  which 
would  seem  Impossible  for  his  use.   Although 
he   is   not  a  surgeon,  he  still  does  surgical 
■work  and  is  notoriously  successful  with  It. 
He  has  found  time  between  his  practice  and 
his  study  to  do  no  little  writing  on  medical 
topics,  and  upon  many  points  he  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  authorities  of  the  day. 

In  his  home  Dr.  Babeock  is  a  very  happy 
man.  Neither  his  wife  nor  any  one  of  his 
children  is  blind. 


SCOTSMAN,     FRIDAY, 
DECEMBER    21,     1900. 


liar  institutions  in  other  places,  that  thev  had 
on  the  appointment  of  aa  oculist,  whose  (l„tv 
it  w<.,,in  be  to  visit  the  institution  periodically  ana 
examine  the  eyes  oi    the    West   Craigmillor    i 
Th©  report  was  adopted.  Miss  Flora  Stevenson  ana 
Mr  RAinsho  Brown,    S.S.C.,     were     unanimously 
re-eleced     d. rectors ,     and     for    the   two   temainini 
vacaur.es  Mr  T.  Geddea,  Mr  A.  Mitchell,  adv. 
and   Mr  John   Lamg  were  successively   nommated 
On  a  show  of  bands,  Messrs  I^ainK  a„d  Geddea  were 
declared    elected.        This    was    all    the    busing  of 
interest. 
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EDINBURGH,  Thursday,  Dec.  20,  1900. 


"■ 


Edinbtiegh  Rotai,  Bund  Asylum  and  School. — 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  contributors  to  the  funds 
of  the  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School  took  place 
yesterday  afternoon  m  Dowell's  Rooms,  Edinburgh 
— the  Rev.  Thomas  Burns,  chairman  of  directors, 
presiding.  The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption 
of  the  annual  report,  which  has  already  been  pub- 
lished, remarked  that  it  was  a  record  of  good  work 
well  done.  The  construction  of  the  new  buildings 
in  Nicolson  Street  would  lead,  they  hoped,  not  only 
to  an  increasedi  amount  of  public  patronage,  but  to 
the  turning  out  of  an  increased  amount  of  work  and 
the  employment  of  an  increased  number  of  workers 
in  the  institution.  They  calculated  that  the  money 
expended  on  these  new  buildings  would  be  a  good 
investment  for  the  funds  of  the  institution.  It  was 
to  be  regretted  that  there'  had  been  a  decrease  of 
£15  in  the  subscriptions,  but  that  decrease  was  very 
small,  he  thought,  when  they  considored  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  country  had  been  placed  during 
the  past  year.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  should  like  to 
suggest  that  any  such  call  as  had  recently  been  made 
upon  the  country  would  be  regarded  by  the  public 
as  a  special  call,  and  would  not  be  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  what  they  had  been  accustomed  to  give  to 
this  and  kindred  institutions.  He  would  like  to 
appeal  to  the  Edinburgh  public  to  purchase  some 
at  least  of  their  Christmas  presents  at  this  institution. 
It  was  extremely  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  work 
at  West  Craigmillar  was  going  on  even  more  success- 
fully than  in  the  past.  He  was  breaking  no  con- 
fidence when  he  mentioned  that  the  last  report  which 
the.  Inspector  of  Schools  had  eent  to  the  Department 
was  the  most  successful  report  that  had  ever  been 
given  in  connection  with  the  school  work.  (Applause.) 
In  conclusion,  the  Chairman  intimated  that,  cwing 
to  a  heavy  work  that  had  been  laid  upon  him  by  the 
Churoh  in  connection  with  the  poor  in  the  Old  Town, 
it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  be 
released  from,  the  duties  of  the  chair  when  his  term 
expired  a  year  hence-  Councillor  Pollard  seconded 
the  adoption  of  the  report.  .  Batlie  Gibson  made  a 
short  statement  as  to  the  Nicolson  Street  building 
scheme.  The  directors,  he  added,  were  not  tradiug 
in  competition  with  the  ordinary  traders  of  the  city. 
They  asked  a  fair  price  for  their  goods.  They  were 
not  able  to  produce  at  the  price  at  which  they  sold ; 
and  it  was  in  the  adjustment  of  the  balance  that,  the 
charity  aspect  of  the  institution  showed  itself.  ?.he 
proportion  of  their  goods  manufactured  by  bl<nd 
people  was,  according  to  a  recent  return,  about  84 
per  cent.  In  answering  a  number  of  questions  put 
by  contributors,  the  Chairman  stated  that  the  increase 
of  wages  noted  in  the  report  was  applicable  entirely 
to  their  blind  workers,  and  that  they  had  so  far 
adopted  a  suggestion  referred  to  in  the  report  which 
Aii    Illingwortr    prepared  as  the  result  of  Lis  v:.sits 


EDINBURGH   ROYAL   BLIND   ASYLUM. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  directors  and  contri- 
butors of  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and 
School  was  held  this  afternoon  in  Dowell's  Rooms, 
George  Street— Rev.  Thomas  Burns  presiding  In 
moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  (which  has  already 
been  published),  the  Rev.  Mr  Burns  said  the  report 
was  a  record  of  good  work  and  work  well  done.  The 
first  thing  to  which  he  would  call  attention  was  the 
construction  of  the  new  buildings  in  Nioolson 
Street.  The  erection  of  this  building  would  not 
only  lead,  they  hoped,  to  increased  patronage  on 
behalf  of  the  public,  but  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  work  being  turned  out  and  an  increase  of  workers 
introduced  to  the  Asylum.  He  thought  the  con- 
tributors of  Edinburgh  might  give  more  liberally  to 
the  institution.  He  also  asked  that  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  when  people  were  buying  Christmas 
presents,  they  might  not  do  better  than  make  some 
purchase  at  their  institution  in  Nioolson  Street 
In  conclusion,  Mr  Burns  said  that,  owing  to  the 
heavy  work  which  was  being  laid  upon  him,  he  was 
sorry  to  ask  to  be  relieved  of  office  at  next  meeting, 
when  his'  term  would  expire.  Bailie  Pollard 
seconded,  and  Bailie  Gibson  supported  the  motion, 
the  latter  remarking  that  they  were  not  trading  in 
competition  with  other  traders  of  the  city.  In 
answer  to  a  Mr  Thomas  Wilson,  the  Chairman  ex- 
plained that  the  alterations  to  the  institutions  were 
confined  to  the  erection  of  a  gymnasium;  that  it 
had  been  agreed  to  appoint  an  oculist  to  visit  the 
asylum  at  stated-  periods  to  examine  the  eyes  of  the 
inmates,  a9  marry,  who  had  been  born  blind,  had 
been  cured  as  a  result  of  these  examinations ;  and 
that  the  recent  increase  in  wages  -was  entirely  for 
|the  blind  workers.  A  large  part  of  the  time  was 
taken  up  by  a  number  of  members  of  the  Trades 
Council,  who  put  several  questions  about  the 
management  of  the  institution.  The  report  was 
afterwards  adopted.      This  was  all  the  business. 
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i,,pT  n A Y.    DECiidit^v 

School  for  Blind  Children.  Wavertree.— 
An  -entertainment  was  la*t  night  held 
School  for  Blind  Children.  Wavertree,  to 
nark  the  end  oP  the  autumn  se.-sion.  when 
there  were  present  many  friends  of  the 
institution.  The  attractions  prepared  for  -h 
evening  were  recitations,  action  songs,  toys' 
and  girls'  drill,  the  former  with  barbell-  stnl 
the  latter  with  hoops.  There  was  also  given 
the  trial  scene  from  the  "Merchant  of 
Yen:ce,"  which  was  played  by  the  children 
with  muoh  spirit,  and  in  a  manner  which 
showed  the  excellence  of  their  training.  The 
evening  concluded  with  the  singing  of  the 
Christmas  carol  "While  Shepherds  Watched 
their  Flocks."  The  whole  tenor  of  t. 
forinance  showed  that  there  is  no  essential 
difference  between  children  deprived  of  the 
blessing  of  sight  and  those  of  happier  experi- 
ence. Every  item  was  rendered  in  a  manner 
wh:ch  proved  that  the  children  could  compare 
favourably  with  those  in  any  elernentarv 
sohool.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  pro- 
grammes used  on  the  occasion  were  type- 
written by  one  of  the  blind  pupils  c-f  the 
school.    Master    Herbert    Stretch. 
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A  benefit  concert  was  tendered  to  Wm. 
McDonald,  the  famous  Livermore  basso, 
who  was  stricken  with  blindness  while  he 
was  singing  with  ttie-Pu.Uuiiw.ps  and 
who  is  slowly  recovering  his  sight,  by 
his  Sau  Fiancisco  friends  last  Saturday 
eveuing.  There  was  a  large  crowd 
present  and  a  very  pleasing  program 
was  rendered.  Among  those  taking 
part  were:  Mrs.  J.  E.  Birmingham, 
Miss  Rose  Broderick,  Homer  Henlev, 
J.  F.  Veaco,  George  Hammersmith,  the 
Berkeley  Students'  sextet  and  the  Re- 
liance Glee  Club.  Mr.  McDonald  also 
appeared  and  the  hearty  receptiod  ac- 
corded him  was  a  strong  proof  of  his 
popularity. 
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The  iJisnop"  presided,   and   tfiere    were  also    present 
Archdeacon  Crosse,  Miss  Agues  Hinds  Howell,  Miss 
Brown,  Mrs.  Boulderson,  Mr.  J.  Downing,  i\i  r, 


Dec.  22,  1900. 


PLAYING  CARDS  FOE  THE  BLIND. 

MUCH  HAS  BEEN  DONE  during  the  century  for  the  welfare  of 
the  blind  and  for  the  amelioration  of  thetjr  unhappy  lot. 
Some  excellent  folks,  in  their  educational  systems,  appear  to  forget 
the  fact  that  wholesome  amusement  is  an  essential  part  of  true 
education.  If  necessary  for  those  enjoying  all  their  faculties,  it  is 
more  than  doubly  so  f  or'unf  ortunate  ones  bereft  of  sight,  and  playing 
cards  adapted  for  their  use  are  admirably  suited  to  the  purpose.  In 
another  paragraph  it  will  be  seen  that  praiseworthy  efforts  have 
been  made  to  supply  the  want.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  matter  may 
be  made  very  simple.  The  value  of  any  card  may  be  indicated  by 
numbers  and  by  J,  Q,  K,  in  Braille  type,  the  suit  by  a  single  heart, 
spade  club  or  diamond  as  in  index  cards,  only  embossed.  The 
sensitive  fingers  of  the  blind  would  soon  distinguish  one  from  the 
other.  For  greater  simplicity  the  initials,  H,  S,  C,  D,  in  Braille 
type,  might  be  employed,  but  this,  I  think,  would  give  less  \ Measure 

than  the  actual  forms  of  the  four  symbols.  I  have  watched  a  lad 
writing  "  composition  "  in  Braille,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  one 
could  not  make  a  pack  of  cards  for  himself  if  properly  directed. 

Ubstjs. 


PASTIMES  ANSWERS. 

PLAYING  CARDS  FOB  THE  BLIND.— I  have  been  shown 
your  reply  to  "Rosemary"  with  reference  to  playing  cards  for  a 
blind  lady.  Two  or  three  years  since  I  was  asked  to  find  such  a 
pack,  but  failed  to  do  so,  and  then,  acting  on  suggestions,  made 
one  up.  It  was  sent  to  Australia  for  the  use  of  a  blind  gentleman, 
and  I  heard  a  short  time  since  that  it  had  been  of  great  use. 
This  is  the  way  it  was  done.  Take  two  packs  of  cards,  good 
quality,  and  thick,  not  the  thin  cards  mostly  used  now  ;  from 
one  of  the  packs  cut  narrow  strips,  say  j-in.  wide,  and  glue  across 


the  lower  half  of  card,  thus  : 


one  strip  signifying  spades  ; 


two,  clubs  ;    three,  diamonds  ;   and  four,   hearts,  according  to  the 
arrangement  fancied.     There  you  have  the  suits. 

Then  for  the  values  get  a  round  punch  of  (say )  Jin.  diam.  and  punch 
out  the  figures  or  pips  from  the  waste  pack,  gluing  them  on  the 
upper  half  of  the  prepared  pack  according  to  the  requirements ; 


thus, 


would  be  two  of  diamonds.      For  the  court 


cards,   with  a  Jin.  punch,  punch  out   the   centre   of 
and  denote  the  values  by  number    of    discs.       One, 


plain 
jack; 


discs 
two, 


queen  ;     three,   king ;    thus, 


would     be     queen     of 


hearts.  Diamond  (not  square)  discs  might  be  used  for  the  higher 
numbers,  each  counting  as  two,  and  it  would  be  better  to  double 
gum  the  strips  and  discs  and  let  the  gum  dry,  then  moisten  before 
affixing,  as  no  adhesive  matter  must  ooze  out  at  the  edges. — E.  L. 

If    your    correspondent   requires    ordinary    playing    cards 

adapted  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  I  can  supply  a  pack  marked  in 
the  Braille  figures  or  else  embossed.  Also,  I  have  raised  dominoes 
for  the  blind.  My  sister  and  I  publish  a  monthly  magazine  called 
Santa  Liicia,  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind,  and  so  know  most  of  their 
wants.  I  trust  this  may  be  of  some  use  to  your  correspondent. — 
Janet  Hodgkin. 


KOEWICH  BLIND  ASYLUM. 


THE   DISPLACEMENT  OP    THE 

■  A  special  meeting*!?'  the  subscribers  to  the  Norwich 
Asylum  and  Softool  for  the  Indigent  Blind  was  held 
on  Friday  in  tie  Board-room  of  the  institution,  m 
Magdalen  Street,  toconsiderthefollowingresolution:— 
"  This  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  in  face  of  the  large 
outlay  which  would  be  involved  in  carrying  out  the 
requirements  of  the  Education  Department,  it  is  not 
expedient  to  continue  the  care  of  children  below  the 
age  of  16  in  connection  with  this  institution,  and  re- 
commends that  we  revert  to  the  original  purposes  for 
which,  until  the  year  1894,  the  institution  was  used, 
viz.,  the  training  of  industrials  above  the  age 
of    16,   and    the  care   for  life  of  those    above  55.' 


Duckett  Mr.  H.  J  Case,  Miss  Column,  Mrs.  Earn- 
shaw,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Moore,  Mr.  S.  T.  Gee,  and  Mr.  J. 
Shave  (secretary). 

Archdeacon  Ceosse  moved  the  resolution,  although 
to  do  so  did  violence  to  his  feelings,  for  he  was  in 
favour  of  keeping  the  children  under  the  charge  of  the 
institution.  However,  the  committee,  after  careful 
daliberation,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
only  course  open  to  them  was  that  indicated 
by  the  resolution,  and  they  had  asked  him 
to  bring  it  before  the  meeting.  The  institution 
was  started  originally  as  an  acylurn  for  the  aged  blind, 
who  were  to  find  a  home  there  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives,  and  for  adults  above  the  age  of  sixteen  years, 
who  were  to  be  taught  some  manual  occupation.  It 
was  carried  on  on  these  lines  up  to  the  year  1894.  The 
house  and  buildings  were  suitable  for  those  purposes, 
and  for  no  others  ;  the  organisation,  in  the  way  of  a 
teacher,  &c. ,  was  for  that  purpose,  and  no  other ; 
but  in  the  year  1894  the  Elementary  Education  (Blind 
and  Deaf  Children)  Act  came  into  force  and  compelled 
blind  children  below  the  age  of  16  to  be  taught,  and 
the  institution  decided  to  take  them  in.  The  institu- 
tion thereupon  came  under  the  control  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  and  was  inspected  by  her  Majesty's 
Inspector.  Dp  to  this  time  they  had  in  their  employ  a 
capital  woman  who  was  well  suited  for  the 
work  of  teaching  adults  to  read  and  write,  to  knit  and 
to  sing  and  to  do  other  things  that  would  help  to  make 
their  lives  bright  and  happy.  They  also  had  a  large 
establishment  for  the  teaching  of  mat  and  rope  making 
and  other  things.  The  woman  who  was  well  fitted  to 
teach  these  things  was  not  able  to  teach  children  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Education  De- 
partment,  and  tliecommitteehad to  obtain  theservices  of  a 
certificated  mistress  and  an  assistant  mistress,  and  with 
their  help  they  had  been  teaching  young  children  ever 
since.  It  was  understood  from  the  first,  however,  that 
the  arrangement  was  only  tentative,  and  finally  they 
were  told  by  the  Education  Department  that  they  must 
provide  a  new  schoolroom  and  classrooms,  and  make 
different  arrangements  for  the  housing  of  the  children. 
At  present  children  and  adults  were  much  together,  and 
the  new  requirement  meant  that  new  arrangements 
must  be  made  for  the  living,  sleeping,  and  recreation  of 
the  children  as  well  as  for  their  instruction.  It  was 
impossible  to  say  what  that  would  cost.  It  would  be 
useless  to  build  for  less  than  fifty  boys  and 
fifty  girls,  and  to  do  that  would  involve 
a  capital  outlay  of  at  least  £7060.  Every 
member  of  the  conrmittee  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
under  these  circumstances  the  children  must  go.  They 
considered  the  matter  for  months  and  months,  and 
sought  the  opinion  of  everybody  concerned.  They 
invited  suggestions,  but  none  were  made.  He  had  come 
across  some  people  who  said  what  a  sad  thing  it  would: 
be  to  cast  these  poor  children  adrift  upon  the  world. | 
This,  of  course,  would  not  be  done.  The  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment fully  provided  for  their  care.  It  set  forth:  "  Itj 
shall  be  the  duty  of  every  school  authority,  as  defined: 
by  this  Act,  to  enable  blind  and  deaf  children  resident! 
iu  their  district,  for  whose  elementary  education 
efficient  and  suitable  provision  is  not  otherwise  made, 
to  obtain  such  education  in  some  school  for 
the  time  being  certified  by  the  Education  Department! 
as  suitable  for  providing  such  education,  and  for  that 
purpose  either  to  establish  or  acquire  and  to  maintain 
a  school  so  certified,  or  to  contribute,  on  such  terms 
and  to  such  extent  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Edu- 
cation  Department,  towards  the  establishment  or  en-  ( 
largement,  alteration,  and  mai'itenance  of  a  school  so 
certified,  or  towards  any  of  th-^se  purposes,  and,  where 
necessary  or  expedient,  to  make  arrangements,  subject 
to  regulations  of  the  Education  Department, 
for  boarding  out  any  blind  or  deaf  child  in 
a  home  conveniently  near  to  the  certified  school 
where  the  child  is  receiving  elementai-y  education." 
This  put  the  responsibility  upon  the  school  authority,  i 
The  committee  of  the  institution  met  a  deputation 
from  the  Norwich  School  Board,  and  tried  to  come  to 
terms  with  them,  but  were  unable  to  settle  anything 
satisfactorily.  The  Board  threw  out  a  hint  that  if  the 
committee  would  spend  £7000  on  a  building  they 
might  contribute  £1000,  but  they  would  have  to  be 
represented  on  the  governing  body  of  tho  school  and 
on  the  management  of  the  home.  In  the  second 
place  the  Boa-  d  wanted  them  to  sell  or  lease  them  the 
land  at  the  back  of  the  Asylum,  and  this  they  declined 
to  do.  Then  The  Board  asked  that  facilities  might  be 
given  for  the  instruction  of  children  in  industrial 
matter's,  and  this  of  course  the  committee  acquiesced 
in,  so  that  the  industrial  department  of  the  institution 
would  be  entirely  at  the  service  of  the  School  Board  on 
terms.  The  committee  of  the  Blind  Asylum  were: 
prepared  to  work  with  the  School  Board  in  anyway 
they  could,  and  would  continue  their  present  work  so 
long  as  possible,  but  they  could  only  go  on  at  the  re- 
guest  of  the  School  Board,  and  with  the  sanction  of : 
the  Education  Department. 

Mr.T.  Gillett  seconded  the  motion.  The  will  and: 
intention  of  the  founder  of  that  institution,  he  said,! 
was  to  aid  old  people  and  adults  over  16  years  of  a°-e' 
and  he  personally  regretted  that  that  intention  hadl 
ever  been  divergedfrom.  He  would  be  very  glad  when 
they  reverted  to  the  old  state  of  things. 

Rev.  M.  S.  Jackson  supuorted  the  motion.  He! 
said  the  institution  was  doing  a  great  public  good,  andi 
he  would  be  glad  to  see  the  children's  department 
continued,  even  if  did  involve  a  loss  of  £200  or  £300i 
a  year.  He  doubted  if  the  same  amount  of  good! 
could  be  effected  by  what  he  might  call  a  secular! 
Board.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  however,  all 
they  could  do  was  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands 
I  of  the  School  Board. 
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ABERDEEN  "BRANCH  BRITISH  BLIND 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  anmsart  social  meeting  of  the  Aberdeoi 
branch  of  the  British  Blind  Associatior 
p-laco  last  night  in  the  Trades  Council  BuildiiJ 
Behnont  Street.  There  was  a.  large  attendance 
Councillor  Eseleraont  occupied  the  chair,  and  \M 
accompanied,  on  the  platform  by  Treasui»i 
Bisset,  Mr  John  H.  EIric,  president  of  the  Tra<Mt 
Council;  Mr  Meston.  manager,  Aberdeen  Bline 
Asylum.;  Mr  John  Keir,  and.  Mr  Clark,  p» 
sideu-t  of  the  association.  The  Chairman,  iu  tm 
course  -of  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  said  he  vM 
sure  that  the  object  the  association  had  in  viap 
was  thoroughly  laudable  and  desirable.  They 
believed  in  the  principle  that  Providence  helped 
those  who  helped  themselves,  and  he  was  sum 
that  such  an  association  as  theirs  would  benefti 
to  a  very  great  extent  by  those  who  were  BpeS 
ally  interested  in  it.  He  thought  they  should  bf 
grateful,* looking  at  what  had  been  done  in  eve» 
direction  for  them,  although  the  Legislature  «l 
this  countrv  had  been  long  in  realising  their  ?* 
spon-sibilities  in  regard  to  the  training  and  edfl 
cation  of  the  blind.  It  was  surprising  that  thf 
matter  was  not  considered  when  the  Compulsory 
Education  Act  was  introduced  in  1872,  and  I 
took  18  years — till  1890 — for  the  Legislature  4c 
do  something  practical  in  the  direction  he  h*c 
indicated.  While  they  were  grateful  for  wha 
was  done  in  1890,  further  legislation  was  neces 
s&ry.  (Applause.)  In  connection  with  sn.cn  *" 
institution  as  the  education  of  the  bh'td  it  vj^u 
absolutely  necessary-  that  there  should  be  En 
mediately  following  the  coursb  of  ordtofcvry  edu 
cation  an  indus fcria  1  training,  and  h e  coul* 
imagine  no  cause  in  which  the  public,  would  ,h 
more  interested  and  desire  more  co  pro  mot 
than  the  ■rndustri«a.l  training  of  the  blind.  The. 
often  complained  of.  the  burdens  imposed  unk» 
them  by  local  bodies,  but  he  did  not  think  an? 
citizen  would  complain  of  an  additional  burden 
on  their  School  Board  rates  for  suoh  a  purpose 
(Applause.)  Councillor  Esslemont  then  referijfe 
to  the,  bill  winch  Sir  John  Maxwell  proposed  t< 
introduce,  in  the  House  of  Caramons  last  year  or 
t}us  question,  but  owing  to  the  pressure  of  Go. 
yernment  bttsinees  it  had  to  be  abandoned.  He 
(the  chairman)  thought  it  would  be  a  very  c;o&c 
thing  for  the  House  of  "Lords,  who  had  plenty  cri 
time  hanging  on .  their  hands  for  suoh  matters 
to  take  up.     (Applause.) 

Short  addresses  were  also  given  by  Treasure: 
Bisset,  Mr  Wnx  Meston,  amd  Mr  John  Keir. 

An  excellent  musical  programme  was  s.ufl- 
mitted.  Songs  were  rendered  by  Misses  I.;:.zie 
Milne,  Lizzie  Porter,  Lizzie  Munro,  and  Me<5sjre 
A.  Mitchell,  J.  Moore,  H.  H.  Ihincan,  and  J. 
M.  "Watt,  and  a  duet  by  Messrs  Moore  atifc 
Mitchell.  A  reading  was  given  by  Mr  James 
Duncan,  and  a  pianoforte  selection  by  Mr  A 
C.  Sterioker.  L.R.A.M.  The  accompaniments 
were  tastefully  played  by  Mips  M.  C.  Hanson. 
At  the  close  votes  of  thanks  were  cordially 
awarded  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had 
contributed  to  t%»  programme,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr  Meston :  to  the  committee,  on  the  call  of 
Treasurer  Bisset,  and  to  the  chairman,  on  tfff* 
motion  of  Mr  Clark. 

The  Chairman,  in  reply,  said  if  the  assoqg 
Hon  on  any  future  occasion  thought  that  he 
eould  help  them  to  further  the  objects  they  had 
in  view,  he  would  only  be  too  glad  to  do  any- 
thing in  his  power  in  that  direction.  (Aj>_ 
plp.use.) 

The  arrangements  were  successfully  carried 
out  by  a  large  commmittee,  of  which  Mr  John 
Keir  was  secretary. 
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BRIOBTOK'S    BLIND     POOR. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  GIFTS. 

The  annual  distribution  of  Ohr'.stmas  gifts  to  the 
needy  blind  of  Brighton  took  place  at  104,  Queens 
road,  on  Saturday.  llie  Blind  Relief  and  Visiting 
Soo'eity,  founded  by  the  late  Dr.  Moon  in  1862, 
(doing  a  great  work  among  the  blind  poor,  and 
presentation  of  Christmas  comforts  is  one  of 
most  opportune  and  most  appreciated  among  the 
many  ceremonies  of  its  kind  which  take  place  at  this 
joyous  season.        Some         40         of         these 

afflicted      people       were      present     at     the    Insti- 
tution  on    Saturday.    All    were  known,  to   be   most 
deserving  cases.    Tibey   were   most  heartily  greeted 
by  Miss   Moon,    the   hon.   secretary  and     treasurer. 
The  gifts  were  of  the  usual  practical  character.every- 
ithing  being  calculated  to   supply  some  Ivttle  want, 
IvHhioh  the  all  too  slender  means  of  the  recipients 
often   debar   tbem  from  Obtaining.    They  included 
warm  articles  of  clothing,  prino:pally  wool  for  both 
men  and  women ;    money  for  coals,  also  meat,pota- 
bpes,  bread,  tea.  sugar,  etc.     Owing  to  the  kindness 
of   several  gentlemen,     including     some     members 
of  the  Brighton  Town  Council,  six  Bates  and  two 
Swan  Downer  tickets   were   distributed,  and,  need- 
less to  say,   these  were  most  welcome  additions  to 
the  gifts.    Ere  the    recipients    dispersed   they     re- 
ceived  the  most   cordial   Christmas   greetings   from 
Miss  Moon,  and  the  Missionary,  Mr.  Jesse  Andrew, 
which  they  warmly  reciprocated.    In  addition  to  those 
who  came  to  the  Institution,  eight  who  were  unable 
to  be  present,  received  coals.     Every  Tuesday,  dur- 
ing the  year,  it  may  'be  mentioned,  40  of  the  blind 
poor  each  receive    two  loaves  ctf  bread,  and  with  in- 
creased financial  support  this  branch  of  the  Society  s 
work  could  be  greatly  increased.    In  'Tact,  the  funds 
are  at  a   rather   low  ebb,  and   with  coals   at  their 
present  enhanced  prices,   the   need  for  greater  sup- 
port is  strongly  felt.     Speo'al     gifts,  in     fcnd     and 
money,  would  be  very  thankfully  received.     On  Janu- 
ary 1st,  some  100  blind  people  and  their  guides.wll 
'be  entertained  to  supper  at  Clavendon  Ball,  by  Mr. 
McLean,  of  Cromwell-road,  whose  guests  that  even- 
ipg  will    number  800^  _ 

mncojlnshlre  ECjaa 

1  PROPOSED  TEA  TO  THE  BLIND— With  her 
I  customary  though tfifln ess  for  the  afflicted-,  Mrs. 
!  O.  H.  Seely.  the  popular  wife  of  the  Member  for 
Lincoln,  pronnses  to  give  a  I e >.  ti  'In  blind  people 
of  Lincoln  and  Bracebrbidge  at  this  festive  season. 
It  will  be  seen  from  an  advertisement  'n  another 
column  that  Mrs.  Seely  invites  the  cooperation  of 
tibo  clergy  and  minister  of  religion  in  ascertaJniag 
rhe  nam«s  of  thoee  she  w'sh»s  to  entertain. 


;alt  Lake  (Utah)  Tr 
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-Deaf  and  B!in*-Sei«miV"'' 
The  TJtah  State  School  for  the  Deaf  ami 
Hlind  is  our  of  the  two  State  institutions 
located  in  Ofrden.  This  school  was  first 
Established  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
in  the  year  1884,  and  on  Augrust  26th  of 
that  year  the  school  was  opened,  in  eon- 
ii  tction  with  the  State  University,  and  as 
a  day  school.. This  plan  was  not  thorough- 
ly   satisfactory,   and   soon   a    boarding  ov- 

m  m  wa  i  established,  and  in  188S  the 
Territory  of  Utah  assumed  the  expense  of 
the  education  of  those  children  for  whom 

parents  were  unable  to  provide*  I  t 
later  became  apparent  thtU  the  deaf 
school  could  net  bo  operated  success- 
fully in  connection  with  the  University 
of  tTlah.  and  consequently  a  number  of 
efforts  were  made  to  separate  the  two..; 
Finally  a  building  was  erected  on  Uni- 
versity square,  Salt  Lake  City,  and  in 
December,  1890,  the  school  was  moved  Into 
the  new  buildinp:.  But  the  school  still 
remained  a  part  of  the  University,  and 
It  was  not  until  the  Constitutional  con- 
vention of  1895  acted  that  the  separation 
1  oh  place.  Then  the  school  was  moved 
to  Ogden  and  became  a  separate  State 
institution.  The  buildings  and  grounds 
occupied  by  the  Slate  reform  school  at 
Ogden    w,,rc    secured,    and   on    September 

96,   the  school   was   moved   to   pgdeii 
and  tlie  new  buildingsi  occupied. 
The    propertj    of    the    school    has    been 

1 1 1 ;■-  improved  since  that  date.  When 
the  school  was  moved  to  Ogden.  the 
grounds   i  ,  ily-seven    acres,    and 

>  i,ra k  buildings  were  the  improve- 
ments. Tl"'  gi ,!il  ids  have  not  bei  n  added 
to  in   extent,    but    they  have  been    greatly 


in,. 

iir.prove- 


1 1 1  a  I ,  I  - 

mpils  doing 

aln- 
ing.    for    In 
;  i' hyslcal    us         ;     a  aln- 

Th„  main   building   la  an  immense  fonr- 
,,it  picture  ol    bi  i'k,  In 
■In.  ti   ari     t  lie    principal    study 

pup 
teachers      It  is  a 

.Mid     I",:      ■     ,:!,.,.,.         ; 

dormitorli  i  occupj    the  ti 

■  :  let  .      i  o     i  id'     bulldl 
sewing-rooms,       dining  room  kll 

bathrooms  and   i  ■  i  > 
pits,  and  the  dining 

the      hi te ..."    hi 

1  tin  ofni  e  of   the 

Imtii'iti.i  tely    In    tl  main 

building  1 

brii  i.    y.i ,  i 
principally  to  tin 

I  Is.       i 

office,   when  ichool   pap 

llshed  and 

1  be  shoe     hi vherfl 

the  pupils  :        .  . 

1  hi  :      sllOW    an     a  lit  il  ud.  .         A     I 

shop   Is    ;,i 

tluii    is    g|\  i  n     i 

i.  ting  In.  i 
doing   the  i  ills  in 

the  •'■■ "t'  r  shop  do  all  work 

needi  'i  on  the  bulldl  ng      and   tho      In  the 

Silo,- 

much  nt"  tin    mailing  ...  i,,- 

atitutlon  pupils  and  Instruc 
A  third  building  is  tin    hospital,  erci 

''     '  '  :'r    aSn'      U    '  i,v1iit„  nnil  Srl.onl  for    the    Indigent    Blind  m-    held 

feet,    three    stories    inch.  As>  lum  ana  school  lor  tne   indigent   uuim  was  neia 

north    of    the    main    building.     The    base-on  Friday  in  the  Board-room  of  the    institution,  in 
try   am.^i'i':',  ^,,',!":  r^tl  a  **&**  Street,  toconsMerfte foU,  mtion:- 

floor  are  tho  reception   and   dii  rooms,  "  This  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  in  face  oi  the  iarge 

kitchen   and    one    word.     On    tin 
llonr    are    two    wards,    one    especial) 
contagious   diseases,    a   llbrarj    and   read' 
ing-i'oom  and  two  rooms  for  nui 


erected,  and  changes  will  he-  made  the  I 
coming  year  In  reception  room  ar/i  front  ' 
of  building.  The  trustees  recommei 
the  erection  of  a  building  for  school  pur-  ! 
poses,  with  gymnasium  connected  th-re-  ' 
ivlth.    Dr.     L.     M.    Early,     tl  ;?n   i 

Hie    sanitary    condition*    of    the    in    ' 
•titution  could   be  very  greatly  Impro 
■by   the    removal   of   the   laundry   from   Its' 
present   location 

current   expen: 

,   including   salaries   and 

f   capita   cost   Is 

*130.?1,   a    perceptible    decrease    compared 

with      past      years.     The     receipts      from 

sources    other    than    state    treasury    wero 

y    wero 
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NOEWICH  BLIND  ASYLUM. 

THE    DISPLACEMENT    OF     THE 

CHILLKEX. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  subscriber,?  to  the  Norwich 


outlay  which  would  he  involved  in  carrying  out  the 
'  requirements  of  the  Education  Departmeut,  it  is  not 
J  expedient  to  continue  the  care  of  children  below  the 
ttic,  or  third  floor,  nan  be  fitted  tip  ,''.,',',',' agi  ol  10  in  connection  with  this  institution,  and  re- 
four  rooms  in-  a  fine  ward  should  tha  commends  that  we  revert  to  the  original  purposes  for 
occasion  require.  A  wide  porch  Is'in  front  which,  until  the  year  1894,  the  institution  wa 
of  the  entire  building  and  everything?  viz  the  training  of  industrials  above  the  ago 
about    the    blinding    is    comfortable    and  \oi    je,   anri    the  care   for  life  of  those    al* 

ssasr-i.  bhyehhot        ,,t  si 'it  '■  •?".  ?ish°p  i-^ram\  twHwr  *• 

,  arrangements  1. 1  In  tho  hospita'l.Arrndeocon   Crosse,  Miss  Agnes  Hmds  How 

building  is  a  complete  dispensary,    wher«iLondy  Brown,  Mrs.  Boulderson,  Mr.  J.  Downn 

,  nil    tho   standard   medicines    are   kept   oniT.  Gillett,  wr.  Carter,  P.ev.  M.  >.  Jackson,  ; 

hand.  Duckett    Mr.  H.  J  Case,   liiss  Colmau,   2 

I       ^n   i,!f*,?u.?,i,5   n,?w   b-eirs    constructed  shaw    Hrs.  6.  A.  Moore,  Mr.  S.  I.  tree,  and  Mr.  J. 
i  and  wall  he  filled  this  winter  so  that  the  >  f       .  t       » 

school   will   have   an.   adequate   supply   of  onaie (.secietarj;. 

pure  ice  for  all  purposes.     A  loolhonse   is     Archdeacon  Cbosse  moved  the  resolution,,. 

also  being  built.  to  do  so    did  violence    to    his    feelings,    for    hi 

Eight  acres  of  the  farm  are  in  fruit,  and  favour  of  keeping  the  children  under  the  charg; 

from  this  orchard  there  were  put  up  tho  institution.      However,    the   committee,  after  careful 
,  past  season  over  MOO  auarts  of  fruit,  and  deliberation,  had    come   to   the  conclusion    that   the 

from  tho  garden   1000  quarts  o    tomatoea     ,        „    '  '    t„     «,„„    „-..„     *i,  *    ^-u 

1  for  the  usi  of  the  pupils'.     Many  bushels  only    course    open    to     them    Ms     that    mdicated 

■  of  fruit  were  also  pu  -  by  the  resolution,  and  they  had  asked  nun 
sides,  a  largo  quantity  "'  fruil  and  vegeJto  bring  it  before  the  meeting.  The  institution 
tables  was  sold  in  the  city  marke  -  was  started  originally  as  an  asylum  for  the  aged  blind, 
dally  good  results  w&  I  wj,0  were  to  find  a  home  there  for  the  rest  of  their 
S^i!iT.S'^P^?';  i;llw,!™i  !  "I''*  ^Si  and  for  adults  above  the  age  of  sixteen  years, 
t0^MeStotTB0oardr;  :  who'were  to  be  taught  some  manual  occupation.  li 
were  put   Into      i       itibn.  was  carried  on  on  these  lines  up  to  the  year  1884.    The 

'school    and    I  In     Institution    bavahouse  and  buildings  were  suitable  for  those  purposes, 
grown   and  developed   wonderfully   in   the.  and  for  no  others  :  the  organisation,  in  the  way  of  a 
tow  years,   until  now  it  is  the  equal  teacher,    ice,   was  for  that  purpose,    and    no  other ; 
of   any   school    of   the.  kind  hi  the    I      ited  but  in  the  year  1894  the  Elementary  Education  t,Blind 
States,    iiut   alone    m    the    nut1"  ,  -,-.     . X-u      \  a  *.  ■  *.   i  ^  t«  j 

coaveniences',  but  in  1 1  and  Pe™,  Chddren)  Act  came  into  force  and  compelled 

'  ing  and    in    the  m  rsoiim  I    of    th  .  blind  children  below  the  age  of  16  to  be  tau. 

tors.     Much    praise   for    the   great    results  the  institution  decided  to  take,  thein  in.     The  institu- 
attalned    is    dua    l'rof.    Motcalf,    who    has  tion  thereupon  came  under  the  control  of  th 
bee,,   the  eifffcienf    and   oyer--,  .;  (j0n  Department,  and  was  inspected  bv  her  Majesl 

since   u'wa's   n,',"' ;;!,'V  "" CV"r  Inspector.  Up  to ^this  time  they  had  in  their  employ  » 

[•hi    pupils  last  veaf  numbered  seventy-  capital  '•woman     who     was     well     suited    lor    the 
fdx.  of  whom  twenty   arc  from  the  Sta ,es  work  of  teaching  adults  to  read  and  write,  to  knit  ami 

■  of  Idaho.  Wyoming  ami   Arizona.     Of  i  h i s  to  sing  and  to  do  other  things  that  would  help  : 

'  number  eleven  are  in  the  blind  depart- their  lives  bright  and  happy.  They  also  had  a  Urge 
,T,,f"'-  „    .        ,  .,        .     j ■■_      estahUshinent  lor  the  teaching  of  mat  and  rope  making 

Driggs,  Mrilli;tm  N.  Marshall,  M.  Frances! toach  these  things  was  not  able  to  teach  chddren  in 

Walker,  Florence  ' ' 

Bddy,    Aurett-a    M. 

Rddy.     Miss  Sara    ulinli'i,   has   charge   of  certificated  mistress  and  an  assistant  mistress,  and  with 

the  blind  department.     Airs,   Belle  Salmon    - 

Koss  is  instructor  in  physical  culture 

Tirol".   Joseph    Ballantytie  in   music. 

The  trade  instructors  are:  William  Me- 
dicare, shoemaking;  H.  M  Bond,  printing; 
Nephi    l.ars,  n.   carpentry;    T.    B.    Grundy, 
hlacksmithlng;   and   Mrs.   Martha   SI 
sewing   and   needlework 


i "'.  Frances  X.  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Education  Iv- 
\\  partment.andthecommitteehad  to  obtain  thesei vices  of  a 
'*  certificated  mistress  and  an  assistant  mistress,  and  with 
their  help  they  had  been  teaching  young  children  ever 
since.  It  was  understood  from  the  first,  however,  that 
the  arrangement  was  only  tentative,  and  finally  they 
were  told  by  the  Education  Department  that  they  must 
provide  a  new  schoolroom  and  classrooms,  and  make 
different  arrangements  for  the  housing  of  the  children. 
At  present  children  and  adults  were  much  together,  and 


The  progress  made  by  the  pupils  durins  ,, 
fl„-   pail    viar  has  be.  ..   more  satisfactory^  nfv  requirement   meant  that    new   arrangements 
uring  any  previous  year.    Tho  instylmilst  be  made  for  the  living,  sleeping,  and  recreation  ot 
he  Stuto.*f!the  children  as  well  as  for  their  instruction.      It 

■ 


COUulrfiHK,  0.  «>ST 


IS 


INSTITIIIIOI  FOR  THE  BUND 


The  sixtyfourth  annual   report     of     the' 
trustees  and  officers   of  the  Ohio  Institu- 
tion for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  was 
filed  in  the  governor's  office  today.     Dur- 
ing the  year  a  new  greenhouse   has  been 


was 

impossible  to  say  what  that  would  cost.  It  would  be 
useless  to  budd  for  less  than  fifty  boys  and 
fifty  girls,  and  to  do  that  would  involve 
a  capital  outlay  of  at  least  £7000.  Every 
member  of  the  committee  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
under  these  circumstances  the  children  must  go.  They 
considered  the  matter  lor  months  and  months,  and 
sought  the  opinion  of  everybody  concerned.  They 
invited  suggestions,  but  none  were  made.  He  had.  come 
across  some  people  who  said  what  a  sad  thing  it  would 
be  to  cast  these  poor  children  adrift  upon  the  world. 
This,  of  course,  would  not  be  done.  The  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment fully  provided  for  their  care.  It  set  forth:  "It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  every  school  authority,  as  defined 
1  \  this  Act,  to  enable  blind  and  deaf  children  resident 
in  their  district,  for  whose  elementary  education 
efficient  and  suitable  provision  is  not  otherwise  made, 
to  obtain  such  education  in  some  school  tor 
the  time  being  certified  by  the  Education  Department 
as  suitable  for  providing  such  education,  and  for  that 
purpose  either  to  establish,  or  acquire  and  to  maintain 

-  -  «       -  -I—A-        -_ 
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a  school  so  certmea,  or  to  conmuute,  un  such  terms 
and  to  such  extent  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Edu- 
cation Department,  towards  the  establishment  or  en- 
largement, alteration,  and  maintenance  of  a  school  so 
certified,  or  towards  any  of  th.3se  purposes,  and,  where 
necessary  or  expedient,  to  make  arrangements,  subject 
to  regulations  of  the  Education  Department, 
for  boarding  out  any  "blind  or  deaf  child  in 
a  home  conveniently  near  to  the  certified  school 
where  the  child  is  receiving  elementary  education." 
This  put  the  responsibility  upon  the  school  authority. 
The  committee  of  the  institution  met  a  deputation 
from  the  Norwich  School  Board,  and  tried  to  come  to 
terms  with  them,  but  were  unable  to  settle  anything 
satisfactorily.  The  Board  threw  out  a  hint  that  if  the 
committee  would  spend  £701)0  on  a  building  they 
might  contribute  £1000,  but  they  would  have  to  be 
represented  on  the  governing  body  of  the  school  and 
on  the  management  of  the  home.  In  the  second 
place  the  Boa:  d  wanted  them  to  sell  or  lease  them  the 
land  at  the  back  of  the  Asylum,  and  this  they  declined 
to  do.  Then  tne  Board  asked  that  facilities  might  be 
given  for  the  instruction  of  children  in  industrial 
matters,  and  this  of  course  the  committee  acquiesced 
in,  so  that  the  industrial  department  of  the  institution 
would  be  entirely  at  the  service  of  the  School  Board  on 
terms.  The  committee  of  the  Blind  Asylum  were 
prepared  to  work  with  the  School  Board  in  any  way 
they  could,  a.nd  would  continue  their  present  work  So 
long  as  possible,  but  they  could  only  go  on  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  School  Board,  and  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Education  Department. 

Mr.  T.  Gillett  seconded  the  motion.  The  will  and 
intention  of  the  founder  of  that  institution,  he  said, 
was  to  aid  old  people  and  adults  over  16  years  of  age, 
and  he  personally  regretted  that  that  intention  had 
ever  been  diverged  from.  He  would  be  very  glad  when 
they  reverted  to  the  old  state  of  things. 

Rev.  M.  S.  Jackson  supuorted  the  motion.  He 
said  the  institution  was  doing  a  great  public  good,  and 
he  would  be  glad  to  see  the  children's  department 
continued,  even  if  did  involve  a  loss  of  £200  or  £300 
a  year.  He  doubted  if  the  same  amount  of  good 
could  be  effected  by  what  he  might  call  a  secular 
Board.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  however,  all 
they  could  do  was  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands' 
of  the  School  Board. 

In  reply  to  the  Bishop  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
Act  provided  for  the  care  as  well  as  the  education  of 
the  children. 

Mr.  Gee  pointed  out  that  there  are  only  five  Nor- 
wich children  in  the  institution,  and  said  it  was  not 
likely  that  any  considerable  sum  of  money  could  be' 
raised  under  such  circumstances. 

Archdeacon  Ckosse  said  they  were  compelled  by  the 
terms  of  one  of  their  bequests  to  take  in  children  from 
anywhere  in  England.  He  thought  as  blind  children 
were  scattered  all  over  the  country  a  central  institution 
would  be  provided  by  combined  authorities. 

The  Bishop  said  his  whole  temperament  was  opposed 
to  the  resolution,  for  he  was  in  favour  of  goiug 
forward  and  against  going  backward.  If  he  saw  any 
chance  of  carrying  an  amendment  he  would  move  oue, 
because  he  did  uot  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty 
in  raising  the  lump  sum  required.  At  the  same  time 
he  saw  there  would  be  difiiculties  in  carrying  on  the 
work.  He  was  very  sorry  that  charity  should  drop 
something  for  the  State  to  take  it  up. 
He  was  not  at  all  in  favour  of  the 
State  taking  up  charitable,  philianthropic,  and 
beneficent  movements.  He  thought  they  were  better 
left  to  the  love  and  piety  of  believing  Christian  people. 
It  would  be  a  poor  day  for  England  when  the  charitable 
and  philanthropic  institutions  now  supported  by  the 
loving  offerings  of  the  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  were  handed  over  to  the  State. 
The  motion  was  carried  nem.  eon. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Bishop  on  Dr. 
motion  of  Archdeacon  Crosse,  seconded  by  tho 
Duckeit,  and  this  concluded  the  proceedings. 


belt,  Miss  ~JT.  Lambert.  S68K  Sfeirtam^M  PI~TJ5yj 
this  Musses  ForreStter,  Miias  Deu'iun  (AdldePburyi 
gtttre),  Mfefe  ItooMaffc,  Mir'  W.  La#s<on  (ctiairimari 
Souilooaltos  Board'  of  GiuBudiaiis),  Dr  Sibowe;  Mr 
H.  WbitifSok,  and  Mr  J.  Otoagtii  (secretary).  'Tfoa 
recfejjfleiiits  expressed  themselves  gtflafcini]  for  the 
gifltls,  ansd  the  oomimKlfcee  again  thanked  all  the 
kind  draiors  wiio  have  thuis  eirabiled  them  to  make 
thiis  idiitistimaB  a  happy  time  for  the  hSmd  of  EMflj 
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REAT  FEAT  OF  SAMUEL  R.  SHANER, 

A  BLIND  GENIUS, 

Aft&~WEK£5ZNO  WN 

PIANO    TUNER   OF  CLEVELAND. 


♦ 


♦ 


S.  H.  Shaner. 


__  HULL. 


WEDNESDAY,   DECEMBER   26th.   lp. 
HULL    BLIND    DSTSTiTUTW.  j 

On  Satuivbv  the  Hull  blind,  tor  the  i&femUi 
eonseculttve  year,  attended  at.  tho  itestiMfc'Oti  i 
luragdtoiHsquiare,  to  receive  gifts  o'f  etoHilmg  and 
ai-rtfifcrnas  oh.eor,  demisting  .  of  raibbite,  phnw 
pu'diding,    oton    cakes,    tera,    sugar,    oranges,    a 


Itabawo.    In  addition  UO  received  ^A^™™}  No.  204  Perry  street,  is  just' such  a  man, 


at  nchoofl  2s  eiaeh,  and 


children  woifc  a*  school!  and 


.  .  „  ,  -         ^.p.      „,,„,.k.   J-n  uim  luuui  ujl  ins  uuuse  lie  nets  a.  icu- 

ftbowes  ]      :ca.  J£*fjg™  jxiar  machine  shop_ on  a  small  scale,  and 


toad  been  received  as  a  rosU'li  of 
appeal  fchroroslh  the  preps,  and  jibe  rorarorttee  ro- 
oeitveidt  e.  <rift  of  clothing  from  Mve  SoTkKhir^ 
Ladies'  Needlework  .Guild  (per  Mips  Bawotllji- 
r.Mj*h)  and  from  olher  friend*  of  the  bhwi.  Lifl.-1 
of  oranges  had  also  been  made  bv  the  Sheriff, 
rt.eia  and  sugar  from  Mrs  Henry  Hodge,  Jiaiblbnte 
from  Mir  S.  Todd  (Swan.1a.uTl  HW1)  and  Mr  E. 
Sltarkey  Wade  (Brantnufrhiaonthoiie).  Among  tho 
dkraiars  Mr  Ovaries  Wilson.  M.P.,  and  Mr  Arthur; 
W»«m,  M.F..IL,  forwa.rded  £5  each  instead  of' 
ralWblto.  _    _       . 

The  gifts  were  didtribrtted  by  Mr  E.  Lambert, 
J.P.  (vfofc-ctaulranan  of  the  in«t*tuition\,  Dr  llook- 
liffe  (h*m.  secreibary  and  treasurer),  Miss  A.  Lam- 


Without  Assistance  He  Designed  and 
Built  a  Complieated  Machine  For  Use  in  His 
Business. 
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weii-Known  tuner  of  pianos,  but  he  un- 
derstands the  instruments  so  well  that 
he  takes  pianos  to  pieces  and  puts  them 
together   again,   as   readily  as   though . 
he  could  see  perfectly. 

It  was  piano  tuning  that  led  to  his 
construction  of  a  machine  for  winding 
piano  wires,  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble mechanical  achievements  by  a  blind 
man  on  record.  Without  any  assistance 
he  designed  and  built  a  complete  and 

complicated  machine  for  winding  piano 
wires.  For  the  larger  parts  that  had  to 
be  of  cast  iron  he  made  the  patterns, 
and  sent  them  to  a  foundry, where  they 
were  cast,  but  aside  from  this  he  did 
all  the  work  on  the  machine  without 
assistance. 

All  his  life  Mr.  Shaner  has  had  a 
fondness  for  mechanics.  When  he  was 
a  young  man  there  were  less  books 
printed  in  raised  characters  for  the 
benefit  of  blind  people,  and  he  was  not 
able  to  spend  all  his  leisure  time  read- 
ing. For  amusement  he  fitted  up  one  of 
the  rooms  in  his  house  as  a  machine 
shop  and  there  began  to  accumulate 
light  machinery.  There  is  always  dan- 
ger of  breaking  strings  in  tuning 
pianos,  and  it  was  the  breakage  of 
strings  that  led  him  to  construct  his 
machine. 

The  bass  strings  of  a  piano  are  made 
of  a  steel  center  core,  around  which  is 
tightly  wound  a  long  spiral  of  smaller 
wire.  This  has  the  effect  of  making  the 
wire  longer.  The  winding  has  to  be 
done  with  the  greatest  degree  of  ac- 
curacy, xne  wire  wound  around  the 
steel  central  core  must  be  perfectly 
tight,  and  It  must  be  wound  with  per- 1 
feet  regularity,  so  that  each  turn  will  I 
lie  tight  against  the  adjoining  turns.  | 
For  a  blind  man  to  build  a  machine 
that  does  this  work  automatically,  so 
hat  all  the  operator  needs  to  do  is  to 
"'start  the  machine  and  then  work  a 
treadle  until  the  wire  is  wound,  seems 
almost  incredible. 

Before  Mr.  Shaner  built  his  ma- 
chine it  was  necessary  to  send  East  for 
piano  strings  to  replace  those  broken 
in  tuning  pianos.  There  are  so  many 
kinds  of  piano  strings  that  it  is  out  of 
the  question  to  keep  them  in  stock,  for 
;  hey  do  not  break  very  often.  Already 
Mr.  Shaner  had  some  machinery  In  the 
little  shop  at  his  house,  when  he  de- 
cided to  build  the  machine.  He  worked 
on  it  for  a  great  many  months,  doing 
the  work  at  odd  times.  The  blind  are 
deprived  of  most  of  the  amusements 
that  others  can  enjoy,  and  this  work 
was  in  the  nature  of  recreation  to  Mr. 
Shaner.  He  made  the  patterns  for  the 
heavier  parts  of  the  machine,  and  had 
them  cast  at  one  of  the  local  foundries. 
When  they  were  finished  he  fitted  the 


ARKNESS  means 
helplessness,  so 
far  as  work  is 
c  o  n  c  e  r  ned,  to  [ 
most  of  the 
world's  workers, 
and  the  sugges- 
tion to  the  man 
with  a  pair  of  good  eyes  that  he  should 
attend  to  his  daily  tasks  in  total  dark- 
ness would  be  met  with  the  protest  that 
it  is  impossible  to  work  in  the  dark. , 
Yet  there  are  many  useful,  busy  blind ' 
citizens  of  Cleveland  who  work  always 
in  the  dark,  so  far  as  their  own  eyes 
are  concerned. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  that 
a  man  totally  blind  should  be  a  skilled 
machinist,   but   Samuel   B.    Shaner,   of 


In  one  room  of  his  house  he  has  a  reg- 


in  this  shop  he  does  many  mechanical 
things  that  seem  impossible  for  a  blind 
man,  who  has  not  been  able  to  see 
enough  to  tell  whether  it  was  daylight 
or  dark,  since  he  was  four  and  one-half 
years  old. 

Smallpox  robbed  Mr.  Shaner  of  his; 
eyes.  The  retina  of  the  eyes  was 
scarred  by  the  disease,  and  there  has! 
never  since  been  any  possibility  of  his! 
regaining  his  sight.  He  was  a  pupil  at 
the  State  school  for  the  blind  that  wa)s 
located  at  Iberia  until  the  Legislature 
ceased  to  make  appropriations  for  it. 
There  he  learned  the  trade  of  piano 
tuner  and  repairer.     He  is  not  only  a 


smaller  parts  together,  lfavlng  made 
them  In  his  own  shop,  He  planned  the 
machine,  tc  be  driven  by  a  foot  treadle, 
and  he  wanted  it  to  run  as  easily  as 
possible,  of  course.  For  this  reason  he 
fitted  the  machine  with  ball  bearings. 

In  appearance  the  machine  is  not  un- 
like a  lathe.  It  is  about  twelve  feet 
long.  First,  the  central  steel  wire  or, 
core  is  placed  in  the  machine,  and.  after 
being  stretched  tightly,  its  ends  are[ 
ely  fastened.  Then  a  small  spot] 
on  the  central  wire  is  flattened  and  the 
end  of  the  winding  wire  is  fastened 
there.  Then  the  machine  is  started. 
The  winding  wire  is  on  a  reel,  and  after' 
the  machine  is  started  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  finish  the  work  is  to  keep  the 
machine  going  until  the  core  has  been 
wound  the  full  length.  .  The  machine 
whirls  the  core  and  at  the  same  time 
jfeeds  the  winding  wire  into  it,  the 
feeding  apparatus  moving  from  one 
lend  of  the  lathe  to  the  other  as  the  wire 
Is  wound.  When  the  end  is  reached  the 
machine  is  stopped,  the  end  of  the 
winding  wire  fastened,  and  then  the 
string  is  complete. 

Piano  tuners  and  dealers  all  over  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  send  to  Mr 

fora?hpmt0  £aVe  Pia"°  stri"Ks  woun<* 
for  them.     Because  there  are  so  manv 

different   kinds,    they  send   a   P°e™    of 

the  broken  string,  so  that  he  can  tell 

the  size  of  the  core  and  winding  wires. 

He  keeps  at  his  house  an  assortment 

of  the  various  sizes  of  wires  needed  to 

«nPJiCa  ,e  .the  „va.rious  strings,  and  his 
sense   of   touch    is   so   wonderfully   de- 

rightwiref     *  '"  M*  t0  PiCk  out  the 

^^SOmeuinieIlteT  he  completed  his 
machine,  about  five  years  ago,  it  was 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  and  work  came  to  him 
from  long  distances.  Since  then  Cleve- 
land has  grown,  and  there  are  other 
piano  string  winding  machines  in  the 
city,  so  that  strings  can  be  furnished 
promptly  by  almost  any  of  the  piano 
tuners  or  repairers.  The  machines  are 
not  patented,  and  they  have  been  in 
use  for  many  years.  Some  piano  strings 
are  wound  with  wire  so  fine  that  they 
hafe  to  be  revolved  two  or  three  thou- 
sand times  to  wind  the  outer  wire  on 
to  them,  and  such  wire  can  be  finished 
by  Mr.  Shaner's  machine  in  a  few  min- 
utes. 

It  is  only  his  leisure  time  that  Mr 
Shaner  spends  in  his  machine  shop.  His 
business  is  that  of  piano  tuning  and 
repairing.  He  has  tuned  a  piano  in 
forty  minutes.  Mr.  Shaner  is  also  able 
to  repair  and  tune  church  organs,  and 
he  makes  many  journeys  to  other, 
places  to  do  this  kind  of  work.  He 
does  not  play  the  piano,  except  in  con- 
nection with  his  work  of  tuning,  and 
does  not  pretend  to  be  a  musician.  Mr. 
Shaner  is  one  of  the  best-known  of  the 
blind  people  in  the  city.  He  is  thirty- 
two  years  old. 

Piano  tuning  is  one  of  the  things  that 
Wind  men  can  do  to  the  best  advantage. 
They  are  at  less  disadvantage  In  that 
than  in  any  other  occupation  that  is  at 
all  remunerative.  There  are  a  number 
of  blind  piano  tuners  in  the  city,  and 
they  are  said  to  all  be  good  ones. 

In  all  there  are  between  150  and  200 
blind  persons  in  the  city.  Two  or  three 
years  ago  they  organized  an  association 
of  blind  people  of  the  city,  and  gave  a 
concert  or  two,  but  the  organization 
only  lasted  a  few  months.  It  is  thought 
that  there  is  little  to  be  gained  b.v 
such  an  organization,  and  it  is  not  easy 
for  the  blind  to  get  about  the  city  tc 
attend  meetings.  Among  the  occupa- 
tions followed  by  the  blind  are  cigar- 
making,  broommaking,  and  certain 
kinds  of  fancy  work. 

One  of  the  things  said  to  be  a  great 
disadvantage  to  the  blind  is  that  there 
are  two  systems  of  printing  and  writing 
for   the   sightless.     Until    recent   yeaiv 
raised  letters,  similar  to  those  printed 
in  black  for  people  who  can  see,  wer 
used  for  the  blind,   but  it  was  found 
that   a  system   of  a   series      of  raised 
points,  each  group  of  points  represent- 
ing a  different  letter,  was  more  easily  | 
read  and  also  more  easy  to  produce.    At 
present  almost  all  the  literature  for  the  : 
blindisinthe.se  characters.    The   trouble 
Is  that  there  is  a  system,  known  as  the  j 
Braille  system,  that  is  in  use  in  Eng-  , 
land   and  all   over  Europe,   and  which 
was  in  general  use  in  this  country  until  I 
a  few  years  ago.     Then  what  is  eallea  ! 
the  New  York  point  system   was   de-  | 


vise,!  and  forced  Into  many  of  the 
nchools,  and  also  upon  the  manuf,-.. - 
turers  of  books  for  the  blind.  This  sys- 
tem has  an  altogether  different  al] 
bet  to  that  of  the  Braille  system  iy/j/te 
before,  and  a  person  who  can  newTone 
system  is  not  able  to  read  th*'*other  at 
all. 
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The  Adult  Blind 

W.  e.  Haines  HasHLTFafted 

His  Bill  Establishing  A 

School  in  This  Sity. 


W.  ('.  Haines,  who  has  been  laboring  tor 
Borne  weeks  past  in  preparing  a  bill  for 
introduction  iu  ike  Thirteenth  general  as- 
sembly providing  for  the  establishment  of 
an  institution  for  the  education  of  the  adult 
blind  in  Colorado,  has  completed  his  labors 
and  the  bill  lias  been  printed  in  the  form 
in  which  it  will  be  introduced.  The  Tele- 
graph lias  several  times  related  salient 
features  of  the  bill,  but  it  has  never  ap- 
peared iu  its  entirety.  The  bill  as  drafted 
will  be  taken  up,  as  Mr.  Haines  hopes  and 
expects,  by  the  legislative  members  from 
this  district.     It  is  as  follows: 

A  BILL 
FOE  AN  ACT— To  establish  an  institu- 
tion for  the  "Adult  Blind"  of  the  State 
of  Colorado,  and  to  appropriate  money 
therefor-.     Be  it  enacted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Colorado:     - 
Section  1.— There  is  hereby  appropriated 
out  of  any  money  not  otherwise  appropri- 
ated, the  sum  of  sixty  thousand  dollars  to 
be  used  to  purchase  grounds,  erect  neces- 
sary  buildings,    and   purchase   machinery, 
tools  and  furniture,  for  an  institution  to  be 
known  as  "The  Colorado  Industrial  Insti- 
tution for  the  Adult  Blind." 

Section  2. — The  institution  is  to  be  main- 
tained for  the  instruction  of  the  adult 
blind  of  the  state  in  some  suitable  trade  or 
Vocation. 

Section  3. — The  management  of  the  insti- 
tution for  the  education  of  the  adult  blind 
of  the  State  of  Colorado  shall  be  vested 
iu  a  board  of  five  trustees,  of  whom  all 
shall  not  belong  to  the  same  political  party, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  but  no 
two  shall  be  from  the  same  congressional 
district,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  senate,  and  to  be  divided  into 
thre  classes,  as  follows:  Upon  the  tak- 
ing effect  of  this  act,  five  trustees 
for  said  institution  shall  be  ap- 
pointed, one  of  whom  shall  serve 
a  term  of  two  years,  two  for  four  years  and 
two  for  six  years  from  the  date  of  their 
appointment,  and  their  successors,  respec- 
tively, shall  serve  for  a  period  of  six  year? 
each,  and  in  every  ease  a  trustee  shall  hold 
bis  or  her  office  until  his  or  her  successor 
is  appointed  and  uqalified. 

Section  4. — The  board  of  trustees  shajj 
mi'-'!  :\i  the  insli(uti,.,i  the  fit-si  WeJilesdaj 
of  each  month.  They  shall  be  entitled  to 
$5  per  day  for  each  monthly  visit,  also  15 
cents  for  each  mile  traveled  in  visiting  the 
institution,  all  to  be  drawn  from  the  state 
treasury.  They  shall  elect  from  their  own 
number,  a  president,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. The  treasurer  must  give  bonds  to 
the  amount  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  to 
be  approved  by  the  secretary  of  slate,  and 
shall  he  a  resident  of  the  counly  iu  which 
the  institution  is  located. 

Section  5. — The  governor  shall  have  the 
power  to  remove  any  trustee  for  inefficien- 
cy, or  other  good  and  sufficient  cause,  and 
every  vacancy  occurring  from-remoral  or 
otherwise,  shall  be  filled  for  the  remainder 
of  the  unexpired  term,  but  if  the  senate  be 
nut  in  session  when  such  vacancy  occurs, 
the  governor  shall  fill  such  vacancy,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  the  approval  of  the  senate 
at  its  next  regular  session. 

Section  6. — The  board  of  trustees  shall 
adopt  for  the  government  of  the  institu- 
tion and  its  inmates  and  their  own  govern- 
ment such  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations 
not  inconsistent  with  law. 
Section  7. — The  board  shall  elect  super- 


plaoa  of 


inlendent,  matron  and  teachers,  ami  sneu 
employes  as  are  necessary,  but  shall  not 
appoint  any  person  to  perform  labor  that 
can    he  done  satisfactorily   by  the   inmates 

and  uliaH  tix  their  compensation. 

Section  8. — The  board  shall  have  the 
power  to  determine  the  amount  each  in- 
mate shall  pay  for  board  and  maintenance, 

nod  to  fix  the  amount  of  wages  inmates 

.shall  receive  for  their  labor.  They  may 
also  admit  blind  people  from  other  states, 
where  tlrere  is  no  institution  of  .this  kind. 

Section  9. — The  board  shall  direct  or  or- 
der the  purchase  of  supplies  for  tic  insti- 
tution, or  material  for  use  iu  the  manu- 
factures   carried    on    therein. 

Section  10. — The  hoard  shall  provide  for 
the  marketing  of  all  products  of  the  labor 
of   the   inmates. 

Section  11.— The  hoard  shall  prescribe 
tii  i  i  o-nis  and  conditions  of  admission  into 
the  institution  and  discharge  therefrom 
and  jirect  the  expenditure  of  all  the  appro- 
priai  ons  made  for  it  by  the  general  assem- 
bly, nd  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  arti- 
cle*  jade  therein. 

*""Xi  iele  12. — The  board,  together  with 
the  Itperintendent.  shall  make  out  by  an- 
nua! report  to  the  governor  of  the  state  of 
Colo  ado.  the  number  of  inmates  in  at- 
tendfnee.- the  name,  age.  sex.  residence. 
nativity,  and  cause  of  blindness, 
le  studies  pursued,  trades  taught 
and  s  complete  statement  of  the  expendi- 
tures1  made,  and  the  number,  kind  and 
value  of  articles  manufactured   and   sold. 

Section  13. — The  board  shall  endeavor  as 
far  as  possible  to  make  the  institution  self- 
supporting,  all  donations,  wills  and  lega- 
cies to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution. 

Section  15. — When  inmates  are  unable  to 
earn  their  clothing  and  necessaries,  they 
shall  be  furnished  by  the  superintendent 
who  shall  make  oul  an  account  therefor 
against  the  parents  or  guardian.  If  the 
parents  of  the  inmates  are  unable  to  fur- 
nish clothing  and  necessaries,  the  superin- 
tendent may  send  the  account  to  the  coun- 
ty commissioners  of  the  county  which  said  ■ 
inmate  is  from,  and  they  shall  pay  the 
same. 

Section  16.— There  is  hereby  appropri- 
ated out  of  money  not  otherwise  appropri- 
ated, the  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars  an- 
nually to  be  drawn  in  quarterly  payments. 
this  fund  to  be  used  for  salaries  of  officers 
and  subsistent  and  contingent  fund,  and 
three  thousand  dollars  additional  to  he 
used  in  purchasing  material  for  manufac- 
turing purposes. 

Section  IT.— After  the  passage  of  this 
act.  the  board  shall  meet  at  Denver  at  the 
slate  capitol  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
May.  1001,  then  and  there  to  examiue  the 
plans  of  architecture,  select  sire  for  loca- 
tion, and  let.  contract  for  building.  The 
building  to  be  a  two-story  brick  with  base- 
ment and  attic,  to  accommodate  200  peo- 
ple. 

Section  18.— This  act  being  deemed  of 
immediate  importance,  shall  take  effect  on 
or  immediately  after  its  passage. 

HAINES   DISCUSSES   IT. 

Mr.  Haines,  who  is  enthusiastic  over  his 
measure  and  its  prospects  of  success,  s.iys 
iu  reference  to  the  matter: 

"Having  had  some  practical  experience 
in  an  educational  iutitutiou  for  the  blind. 
and  kuowing  the  value  of  the  same.  I  think 
it  proper  for  me  to  present  the  matters  aud 
things  pertaining  to  our  public  institutions 
as  a  citizen  of  the  country  may  always  feel 
like  doing  in  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
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jiiriir  iiKe  m:u   uiiiR'i-   wmcu   we  live. 

'"The  school  for  the  deaf  and  blind  lo- 
cated in  Colorado  Springs  is  an  institution 
to  educate  children  and  is  conducted  on  the 
same  plans  as  other  schools  throughout  the 
slate  and  is  not  intended  to  be  a  home  for 
the  adult  blind.  It  the  board  of  trustees 
were  to  admit  the  adult  blind  the  institu- 
tion would  be  so  crowded  there  would  be 
no  room  for  the  children.  The  present  law 
governing  the  school  of  Colorado  Springs 
;  proviades  that  only  the  deaf  and  blind  be- 
,  tween  the  ages  of  6  and  21  are  admitted, 
but  adults  may  be  admitted  by  option  of 
the  board.  This  school  is  conducted  in  a 
thorough,  business-like  way  by  able  and 
competent  officials,  but  there  should'  be 
some  provision  made  for  those  who  lose 
their  sight  later  in  life  by  accident,  or  sick- 
ness as  well  as  for  those  born  blind  or  who 
lose  their  sight  in  childhood. 

'"The  bill  in  question  relative  to  estab- 
lishing an  institution  for  the  adult  blind  of 
the  state  is  worthy  of  the  kind  and  favor- 
able consideration  of  the  members  of  the 
Thirteenth  general  assembly.  One  who 
has  always  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  good 
eyes  and  looks  upon  God's  creative  work 
can  hardly  understand  the  terious  rounds 
of  monotony  that  comes  to  the  blind  with 
nothing  to  do.  Other  states  have  institu- 
tions that  teach,  instruct,  and  employ  the 
adult  blind,  thus  lifting  them  above  the 
appeal  for  alms.  Pennsylvania  and  Cali- 
fornia have  industrial  homes  for  the  adult 
blind  that  are  conducted  in  a  way  to  dd 
credit,  not  only  to  the  state,  and  nation 
itself,  but  to  all  humanity. 

"At  Boston.  Mass.,  there  are  workshops, 
for  the  blind  of  the  New  England  states. 
This  institution  stands  a  living  monument 
to  America,  and  is  supported  largely  by 
donations.     The  blind  are  able  to  learn  to  i 
make  brooms  and  brushes,  carpet  weaving 
and   willow   works,   hammocks,   rugs   and 
horse-nets.     The  adult  blind  could  easily  j 
be   taught  to   read   and   write   with'   their  ] 
fingers,  and  this  alone  would  add  much  to 
their  happiness.     It  seems  a  hardship  foil 
those  whose  vision   is   wrapped     in     the  ' 
shroud  of  darkness  to  be  deprived  of  edu- 
cational advantages,  such  as  is  mentioned. 
'"The  Colorado  Industrial  Institution  for 
the  Adult  Blind  is  not  intended  to  be  en- 
tirely   .self-supporting,    owing   t   the    fact 
that  a  blind  person  just  beginning  would 
not  be  able  to  make  an  article  that,  would 
demand  a  first-class  price,  as  practice  al- 
ways makes  perfect  but  in  tlv   near  future, 
if  the  institution  now  asked  for  receives 
■the   patronage   and   good   management,   it 
would  be  a  wonderful  success.     It  is  sur- 
prising to  see  the  blind  at  work  in  .other  .' 
states,  how  they  handle  edged  tools  and  • 
machinery  equally  as  well  as  seeing  peo- 
pie. 

"There  are  many  interested  .in  the  adult 
blind  of  this  state  that  would  be  pleased  to 
learn  of  the  passage  of  this  act.  The  peo- 
ple have  been  bountiful  with  their  means 
and  it  seems  that  it  matters  not.  to  them 
what  public  edifices  are  erected  or  what 
treasure  is  expended  if  that  which  is  given 
l  is  properly  and  judiciously  expended.  The 
:  success  of  an  institution  of  this  kind  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  manner  of  conduct- 
ing and  managing  of  its  affairs.  I  know 
of  no  state  in  the  union  that  stands  jso  | 
much  in  need  of  this  institution  as  is  t|iis 
state  on  account  of  so  many  losing  tbjir 
sights  by  accidents  in  the  mines.  If  mis 
bill  to  erect  this  institution  passes,  I  sMall: 
feel  abundantly  rewarded  for  the  labor 
spent  in  preparing  the  bill."  £ 


THE  DUNDEE  ADVERTISER. 


DECEMBER    27,   190O- 
DEATH  OF  "BLIND  JOHN" 

VALENTINE." 

A  REMARKABLE   CAREER. 


"Yc.-.terday  there  passed  away  in  the  Victoria 
Hospital   John   Valentine,    a   blind    citizen    of  ] 
Dundee-,   in  many  respects  a  remarkable  man. 
"  Blind  John  Valentine,"    as  he  was  generally  \ 
called  and  widely  known,  was  of  a  type  esseu-  j 
tially   Scottish.     Bern   in  poverty,   the  shadow,  i 
if  not  the  actual  presence,  of  which  was  never 
far  distant  from  'him  during  the  77  years  of  bis 
life,    in.   spite    of     adverse     circumstances,     the 
greatest  of   which   was  the    calamity  of   total 
blindness,  he  became  a  man  of  high  culture,  of 
intellectual    power     developed    by    study     audi 
thought,  a  devout  liver,  and  a,  lover  of  all  that 
was  best  and  highest.  _ 

It  was  on  29th  August  1823  that  John  Valen- 
tine was  ;torn  at  Alyth.       When  he  was  four 


days  old  came  the  calamity  of  his  life,  an  in- 
fantile complaint  robbing  tor  'ever  of  light  the 
eyes  just  opened  to  the  world.     When  he  was  ! 
two  years  old  his  father,  a  farm  servant,  follow-  ] 
iug  the  tide  of  migration  of  country  folk,  went 
to  live  in  Dundee,  where  he  found  employment 
in  one  of  the  mills.     Father  and  mother  were  I 
mindful  of  parental  duties,  and  upon  their  blind!  ! 
son,  in  greater  degree  because  of  his  infirmity, 
they       lavished       a       wealth       of       watchful 
care   and  •solicitude.       At  the   Orphan,   Sohooli 
near  his  parents'  house  in  Small's  Wynd,  the 
sightless  lad,  by  listening  to  the  instruction  im- 
parted to  the  other  scholars,  picked  up  scraps  of 
knowledge,  which  he  treasured  ini  a  mind  gifted] 
with   marvellous   perception   and    retentiveness. 
In  1835,  when  12  years  of  age,  he  was  sent  to 
the  School  for  the  Blind1  in  Edinburgh,  where 
his  talents   were  developed,   a.   process    which, 
because  of  its  remarkable  manifestations,  made 
of  him.  a,  wonder  to  his  instructors  and  fellow- 
pupils.      To  music,  into  the  theory  and  exeeu-  | 
tion  of  which  he  threw  himself  with  ardour,  he  j 
became  passionately  attached,  and  in  after  life 
the   art   in   its   branches   of   singing   and   violin 
playing  became  to  a  certain  extent  his  means 
of   livelihood.     In   1842   Valentine   returned1  to 
Dundee,  living  with  his  parents  there.    He  es^ 
sayed  the  trade  of  basketmaking,  but  his  mental 
constitution  was  such  as  to  prevent  him  ever 
becoming  really  adept  at  so  mechanical  an  oc-  i 
cupation,     John  was  amongst  the  first  to  enter 
'the    first    Institution    for    the     Blind — Dallfield 
Houses — gifted  by  the  late  Mr  Francis  Molison, 
which  was  opened  in  1369.     For  some  time  he  j 
was  engaged  as  a  collector,  but  subsequently  he 
returned  to  his  place  in  the  basketmaking  work- 
shop of  the  Institution.     Ini  an  admirable  bio- 
graphical  sketch   of   "  Blind   John   Valentine," 
Mr  Colin  Macdonald,  the  man.age<r  of  the  pre- 
sent Institution,    for  the    Blind   at    Magdalen, 
Yard  Road,    tells  how  this    was    one    of    the 
liveliest    departments    in    the     Institution,     the 
workers  mostly  being  intelligent  men  who  took 
an  interest  in   the  current  events  ot  the  day. 
The   "  Dundee  Advertiser"    was   dady   read  in 
the  workshop,  and  lively  discussions  often  took 
place  on  political,   municipal,   and  other  topics, 
in  all.  of  which   Valentine  sustained  a  leading 
■and  intelligent  part.     He  was  a  thorough-going 
Liberal  in.  politics,  and  was  well-informed'  on  'the 
history  of  the  party.     Mr  Macdoniald  gives  an 
interesting  and    touching    account    of  'his  per- 
sonality,   his   studies   in    philosophy,     and    the 
grasp  which  he  held  of  literature,    sacred  and 
profane.     An  accomplished  speaker,   he  it  was 
that  gave  a  looked-forward-to  speech  on  the  oc- 
casions of   the  annual    festivals    given    by     Sir 
William  Ogilvy  Dalgleish.     Possessed^  of  a  mar- 
vellous knowledge  of  Holy  Writ,  he  was  a  keen 
theologian,  ever  ready  for  argument  or  to  ex- 
pound a  text. 

Rev.  D.  M.  Ross,  who  prefaces  Mr  Mac- 
donaid's  sketch  with  an  introduction,  pays  a 
•warm  tribute  to  Valentine,  who  was  for  long 
an  attached  member  of  his  congregation  of 
Free  St  John's,  Dundee.  At  Valentine's  house 
ill  Seafield  Road,  to  visit  which,  Mr  Ross  says, 
:'he  was  often  fain  _to  invent  an  excuse,  interest- 
ing glimpses  of  his  life  and  oharacter  were  ob- 
tainable. Mr  Ross  writes: — "I  learned  much 
from  John's  example  about  the  graces  of  the 
Christian  character.  His  courtesy  of  speech, 
the  unfailing  kindliness  of  his  judgment  for 
others,  his  detachment  from  the  love  of  the 
world  ajnd  the  pride  of  life,  'his  cheerful  accept- 
ance of  his  lot; — these  traits  in  his  character 
read  me  unforgettable  lessons.  But  apart 
from,  the  Christian  goodness  of  the  man,  the 
keenness  and  variety  of  his  intellectual  in- 
terests gave  a  perennial  charm  to  his  talk. 
Mere  gossip  had  little  interest,  for  Ihim.  He  had 
at  hand  a  rich  stock  of  proverbial  wisdom.  .  . 
I  love  to  recall  these  incidents  in  my  intercourse 
I  with  one  who,  in  outward  guise,  was  a  poor, 
i  blind  man,  but  in  mind  and  heart  one  of  God'a 
I  noblemen."  i. 


I      The  death  ot  his  wife,  JNarncy,  a  devoted  com- 
panion for  over  40  years,  was  a  great  blow  to 
I  Valentine.     In  1894   he  was   compelled  to  give 
up    work   in   the   Blind  Institution,     and   since 
j  then  til!   the  opening  of  the  Victoria  Hospital, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  first    inmates,   he 
lived  in  lodgings.     Lying  on  a  sick  bed  he  bore 
j  his    sufferings   with    calm   resignation,    and,    as 
|  stated,  passed:  away  yesterday. 

GLASGOW,  ,, 


Thdm^yT^^j^™b  27'  f  ° . 

£e  a»„,  .aTTiccWrea-m-Dundee  of  John 
Valentine,  a  blind  citizen,  whose  unique  and 
striking   personality  was    well  known    m    the 
"Tute  City."       John  was  a  native  of  Perth 
„K ire    and  about  four  days   after  hi,  birth  his 
evestght  was  almost  totally  *»%>&*£, 
flammation.    For  some  years   t he    b In d   boy 
thought  he  could  see  the   light    and  also  de 
te^t  colours  when  placed  very  close  to  one  of 
tls   eTr  Fifteen    years  later,   when    passing 
aL.  one  of  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  lie  ws 
stock  bv   the  point  of    a  lady 's  umbre ,11a     n 
rCeve    and  from  that  day  the  thing  of  light 
the  eye,  a.  t,  n  an 

disappeaiecl.    John   w  ^    {or    the 

!  Tinge?  and  a  teacher    of  mu„o.    Deceased 
|  was  in  his  78th  year. 

" FBTOAyTiScEMBBB  28,  1900. 

TjaAthb -BSSrwTtiisr.oi.N-   and    Brace- 
™r      Mrs    C   H.  Seelv  has  intimated  her  inten-. 
EErDGE.-Mrs.  U  i  le         d     fc  ln 

tton  to  give  »w  < •  ,    ^     j        issued  an 

bridge. 

ito  gjMfcm  <* 

"PRO  P.BGE  S2ECE-PRO   PATRTA  SEMPER." 

"bELFAStTfMI^Y^O.  28,  1900. 

HOME'iFO'R  1BLIND. 
The  ladies  interested  in  the  Home  for  Blind, 
30  and  32,  Great  Victoria  Street,  seek  to  make 
Christmas  time  a  very  bright  and  happy  sea- 
son, not  only  for  the  inmates,  but  also  for  as 
many  of  the  outdoor  blind-  as  it  is  possible  to 
accommodate.       This  year  again  the  'Home 
presented  an  appearance  fully  illustrative  of 
its  name.     'Evergreens  and  flowers  had  been 
sent  in  nrofusion  by  several  kind  friends,  and  j 
ithese    were   tastefully    arranged    by    willing  ' 
hands.     The  knowledge  of  this  attention  gave 
the  greatest  pleasure  to  the  inmates.    _  Al- 
though deprived  of  the  great  blessing  of  sight, 
the  keenest  interest  was  taken,  in  all  the  fes- 
tivities.    In  some  households  among  the  out- 
door blind,  where  it  was  thought  to  bo  desir- 
able to  leave  the  blind  member  with  the  rest 
of   the   family,    the   dinner   was   sent    cooked 
from  the  'Home,  thus  maintaining  *he  family 
life.     The  Matron  (Miss  Walsh)  and  Assistant 
Matron  (Miss   M'Laughlin)  had  a  very  busy 
time,   but,   as   both  have   their  heart  m  the 
work,  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  brighten 
and  elevate  the  lives  of  all  the  blind,   their 
work  was  a  labour  of  love,  consequently  suc- 
cessful.    The   dinner,   which  occupies  a  most 
prominent  place  in  the  doings  of   Christmas 
Day,  was  served  at  two  o'clock,  and  consisted 
of   turkey,    goose,     roast    beef,     ham,     plum 
pudding,  fruit,  sweets,  &c.     All  appeared  to 
be  very  successful  in.  doing  justice  to  the  good 
things  provided.     Friends   called  during  the 
day,    and    were   heartily   welcomed.       .Every- 
thing seemed  to  tend  towards  the  realisation 
of   the   great    and    grand     truths     tnat    our 
Saviour's  birth   proclaimed—"  Glory  to  God 
in  the  highest,   on   earth  peace,   goodwill   to 
men."     Mrs.  R.  B.  Pim,  the  Misses  Gardner, 
Miss   Bryce,    and  Mr.   H.    Pim    most   kmdly 
assisted  at  the  dinner.       The  following  pro- 
vided  the   Christmas   treat:— Mr.    and    Mrs. 
Forster  Green,  Rev.  J.  A.  Stewart,  Mrs.  R. 
B    Pim,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Jackson,  Mrs.  J.  0.  Wal- 
lace   Mrs.  Costello,  Mrs.  W.J.  Jackson,  Mrs. 


M'Keown,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Warden,  Mrs.  I'alter- 
soa,  Miss  Malcomson.  Mrs.  Craig,  Mrs. 
Stevenson,  Mrs.  Kidd,  Mrs.  M'Kelvey,  Mrs. 
Malcomson.  the  Misses  Gregg,  the  Misses 
■Bullock,  Mrs.  Kirk,  Mr.  -A.  W.  Vance,  Mr. 
J.  Flynn,  Mr.  J.  Milligen,  Mr.  J.  Butler,  Mr. 
W.  Gillespie,  Mr.  Preston,  Mr.  E.  Yerncr, 
■Miss  M'Cartney,  Miss  Carson,  Miss  Graham, 
Miss  Parsons,  Mrs.  Beggs.  Mrs.  Marsh.  QUiss 
■Pratt,  Messrs.  Sawers,  Messrs.  Can-troll  & 
Cochrane,  and  the  Bloomfield  Bakery  Com- 
pany. 


wtmtu 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  29,  1900. 

[\  woo^tle  and    Gateshead    Home  Teaching  So- 
ciety for  the  Blind.— The  annual 'tea  party  and  concert 

i ,  M  (Last  night  to  about  220  of  the  poor  blind  rftsj. 
dent  in  Newcastle  in  the  Brunswick  Hall,  kindly  la* 
ta  the  occasion.  The  Prudent  of  the  .W-iat ,on, 
Rev.  Broean  Waters  and  Rev.  T.  and  Mrs.  Halligay, 
with  most  of  the  ladies  of  toc«M*«*w  pnmt. 
The^cerl  was  givenby  M™.  Jefferson  Stephens, JK* 
1!  Bpene'e-Watson,  Mr.  Percy  Corder,  Mr,  Mealier, 
Messr*  Fr.uk  and  Nicholas  Richardson,  and  Mr. 
kara-ie.  Parcels  of  food  were  sent  to  ithose  unable  by 
illness  to  (be  present. 


THE    SCOTSMAN 

The  second. annual  ^"f^'J^   street.    There 
held   last 'iffij&UJ*  ^„"2r  Smith  Elliot, 


THE    SCOTSMAN^ 
DECEMBER    31,     1900^ 

CLUB  FOR  READING  TO  THE  BUND. 
3  Oomr-lv  Bank   Avenue,    Edinburgh. 
December  30.   1900. 

Sip., — Adverting   to   the   report  in    your    issue    of 
Batnrday  of  the  second  annual  meeting  of  this  Club, . 
perhaps   you    will    kindly    permit   me  to   give  a   fe« 
r.fcatisties  which  will  bo  of  interest  to  many  of  your 
reader*. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  ill-  movement,  slightly 
ovor  two  years  ago,  in  connection  with  wbicli  vonr 
columns  were  most,  instrumental,  there  have  been 
frield  as  many  as  220  meetings  within  the  room*  at  14 
St  Leonard's  Street — a  fRet  which  represents  that  220 
ihours  were  devoted  to  the  playing  of  draught.*  sod 
dominoes  by  the  blind  men  or  were  occupied  in  social 
intercourse,  and  that  4-40  hour*  (55  day*  of  eight 
hoars  duration)  were  spent  by  the  members  listen- 
ing to  the  reading  aloud  of  a  wide  range  of  standard 
literature— thanks  to  the  services  of  some  thirty 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  find  it.  a  pleasure  to  attend 
when  summoned.  Upwards  of  twelve  lectures  and 
social  meetings  have  also  been  held.  Assumni 
repeatedly  forthcoming  from  the  men  thai 
stimulus  in  their  darkened  1  i v : - s  has  been  a 
tbem,  snd  that  it  would  go  Ian]  obi,  filon)  -.wr,  the 
WstRtltTBh  evrr  to  fall  InTOUgn  for  wunt  ot  support. 
From  time  to  time  the  men  have  subscribed  among  I 
themselves  with  a  view  to  augmenting  the  funds, 
which    have    accumulated    'i    •    ■  kindrross   of  1 

several  friends  uitwrBsfced  in   their  welfare,  and  not,! 
bo  far,  from  «ny  special  appeal    o  lh&  public— ]  ■  a 


l&c. 


THE 


happiness  which  Mr.  Prescott  lias  made  possi- 
ble for  them. 

Massachusetts,  by  the  census  of  189",,  had 
1,000  blind  persons,  3,500  of  whom  were  over 
twenty  years  of  age.  As  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute at  South  Boston  admits  no  one  over  nine- 
teen, the  necessity  is  evident  for  some  effort 
to  improve  the  condition  of  those  ineligible 
to  it.  With  the  exception  of  two  feeble  ef- 
forts at  home  teaching  in  New  Fork  and 
Philadelphia,  nothing  of  a  practical  nature 
has  been  accomplished  to  benefit  the  blind 
in  their  homes.  Mr.  Ifu.ll,  .secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  has  recently  in- 
vestigated the  subject  and  has  recommended 
the  state  legislature  to  grant  a  sum  of  money 
to  the  Perkins  Institute  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Prescott  is  now  in  Chicago,  where  there 
is  a  large  opening   for  home  teaching.    lie 
was  born  and   bred  a  Congregationalism  al- 
though connected  with  the  Baptist  denomina- 
tion in  Australia.    He  considers  it  wise  to 
work  on  purely  unsectarian  lines.    In  Aus- 
tralia he  was  in  the  habit,  in  connection  with 
his  labors,  of   conducting  religious  services 
for  all  denominations,  and  he  hopes  to  be  able 
to  do  so  in  this  country.    Mr.  Prescott  is  a 
man  of  broad  religious  views,  forceful,  ener- 
getic and  very  much  in  earnest.    He  has  a 
i  c  T   ('eeP  personal  sympathy  with  those  who,  like 
CONGREGATIONAL  lo  1    himself,  are  blind,  and  a  strong  desire  to  bring 

to  them  all  the  cheer  possible  at  whatever  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  labor  to  himself. 


•T.\o.    EipiSBj  Hon.  Secy. 


2-1  November  1900 


A  Boon  to  the  Blind 


ST r  TheJ^ity  for  ^>^tlie  work 

nsaiat    seeinz  that  it  supplied  a  felt  want  in  me  city, 
ASa  class  whoP  were  not  very  M>te  to  help 

SL-£m  =«^h  ^Tect3^TheThBil't 


and  gentlemen  were 
'  -e  committee. 


|THE   EIVEfiPOOfc 

D13CEMBER  31   mm. 

END    OF    THE   CENTURY.! 

LIVERPOOL  REFERENCES. 

CHURCH  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
There  was  a  numerous  congregation  yesterday 
morning  at  tbe  Church  for  the  Blind,  H&rdman- 
street,  where  there  was  a  special  service,  in  view 
of  the  close  of   the   century.     The  "Form    of 
Prayer  to  Almighty  God  "  used  on  this  occasion  j 
was  that  which  will  be  employed  at  St.  Pauls 
I  Cathedral  this  evening  at  seven  o'clock,  "  being 
I  tbe  last  day  of  tie  19th  century."    The  proces- 
sional hymn  was  "  Now  thank  we  all-onr  God, 
and  the  special  psalms,  prayers,  bynms,  &c,  w«™ 
appropriate  to  the  notable  occasion.    The  music 
of  too  service  was  deeply  impreasivo,  being  sung 
with  devotional  fervour,  with  Mr.  A.  Polhtt  at 
the  organ.     The  Rev.  T.  W.    AJ.Lund,  U.A., 
chaplain,  preached  tbe  last  of  a  serves  of  sermons, 
his  subject  on  this  occasion  beroe    '  The    Uood 
Soldier'sCrown.-'  In  the  evening  aWTOpictures 
of  theChristChild(principa.llybyoWl  masters)  and 
of  -  BoldMKs"  of  the  century  (the  work  pf  more 
modern  artiste)  were  introduced  hy  the,clM?1^' 
who   made     brief     references  to   each   ot   tue 
subjects. 


Bostonians  interested  in  philanthropy  have 
recently  beeome  acquainted  with  a  gentleman 
who  is  introducing  a  new  method  of  teaching 
the  adult  blind,  which  promises  to  meet  a 
long-felt  difficulty.  This  is  the  Moon  method 
of  "home  teaching,"  founded  by  Dr.  Moon, 
an  Englishman,  in  1840,  which  has  for  sixty 
years  been  in  use  in  Great  Britain.  The 
chief  virtue  of  the  Moon  type  is  its  simplicity ; 
the  alphabet  consists  of  eight  characters  only, 
which  inverted  signify  different  letters.  The 
signs  are  much  more  easily  and  quickly 
learned  by  one  whose  sense  of  touch  has  be- 
BOSKOU ixX  come  dulled  than  the  more  complicated  sym- 
bols, which  a  child's  sensitive  finger  learns 
with  comparative  ease. 

The  "home"  method  means  the  visiting  of 
the  blind  in  their  homes,  for  two-thirds  of 
them  are  poor,  often  a  burden  to  their  rela- 
tives, and  for  the  most  part  lead  lonely,  se- 
cluded lives. 

In  order  to  introduce  the  system  into  the 
United  States  Mr..  Harry  S.  Prescott  came  to 
this  country  in  June.  He  is  an  Englishman, 
who  has  lived  for  many  years  in  Australia. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  lost  the  sight  of  one 
eye,  and  at  twenty-one  he  became  quite  blind. 
He  learned  the  Moon  type  at  the  Melbourne 
Institute  of  the  Blind  in  Australia,  and  a  short 
time  afterward  met  a  "home"  teacher,  from 
whom  he  received  a  description  of  the  work. 
Becoming  interested  in  it,  he  began  in  1S77  his 
work  of  teaching  in  New  South  Wales,  which, 
he  continued  until  lSf®.  Through  his  efforts 
home  teaching  societies  were  formed  in  south- 
ern and  western  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Queensland  and  Tasmania,  which  have  been 
carried  on  ever  since,  developing  in  most 
cases  into  schools  and  workshops  for  the 
blind. 

In  lS99'Mr.  Prescott  became  so  much  inter- 
ested in  what  he  had  heard  of  the  opportuni- 
ties for  home  teaching  in  the  United  States 
that  he  decided  to  come  here.  Since  June  he 
has  been  endeavoring  to  establish  the  system 
in  Boston,  teaching,  meanwhile,  thirty  or 
more  persons  in  and  about  the  city.  He 
spoke  one  Saturday  before  the  Twentieth 
Century  Club,  where  he  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion. He  relates  many  instances  of  those 
who  had  in  vain  tried  to  learn  other  types, 
but  in  a  remarkably  short  time  mastered  the 
Moon  type,  and  who  have  expressed  the 
greatest  appreciation  of  the  new  sources  of 
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A  Blind  Man's  Soliloquy. 


The  late  Dr.  John  3.  Hays  of 
Maysville,  Ky.,  a  brother  of  Dr. 
George  Hays  who  had  charge 
of  a  church  in  Denver  for  some 
years,  and  one  of  the  most 
scholarly  men  in  the  Presliy- 
terian  ministry  was  deprived  of 
his  sight  some  years  ago  by  an 
accident.  Feeling  that  he  could 
not  conscientiously  discharge 
his  duties  as  pastor,  he  at  once 
resigned  but  the  resignation 
and  until  his 
lime  since,  lie 
people 
manner. 
The  following  lines  were  writ- 
ten a  short  time  before  his 
death. 

A  SOLILOQUY. 

Enveloped   in    darkness,    imprisoned    in 

night. 
Shut  out    from    the    sunshine,    secluded 

from  light; 
For  years  I  have  beat  on  the  bars  of  the 

cell. 
Where  blindness,  alas,  has  compelled   me 

to  dwell. 
They  tell  me  the  vale,  in  its  beauty  still 

lies, 

it    incessantly    feasted    my 


was    declined 
death  a  short 
continued  to  serve  his 
in  a   most  acceptable 


Where  once 

eyes; 
They  tell  me   the  shadows  and  sunlight 

still  glide, 
O'erth;  plain  at  mv  feet  and  along  the 

hillside. 

They  tell  me  the  stars  in  their  glory  still 
shine 


H*i 


That    on    the    horizon    the    cloui 

recline; 
They  tell  me  the  flowers  in  beauty  still 

bloom, 
Exhaling  their  fragrance  from   midnight 

to  moon, 

But  eyes  now  in  ruin  refuse  me  their  aid, 
■  I'm  left  to  believe  just  what  others   have 

said 
I  longingly  look,  but  'tis  only  to  find 
My  vision  has  left  me,  and  now  I  am  blind. 
But  hush  these  complainings,  so  bitter,  so 

wild! 
So  little  becoming  a  creature,  a  child. 
How  dare  1  to   question   the  justice,   the 

love, 
Of  God.  my  Creator  and  Father  above. 

No;  thanks  to  his  goodness  for  giving  me 
sight, 


and 


'Twas  His  by  creation  and   his,  too,  bv 

right, 
He  gave  it,  He  took  it,  and  blest  be    His 

name, 
'  For  giving  so   long— and  the  gifts  that 

remain. 
The  hand  of  affliction  I  grasp  on  the  street, 
The  voices  of  lovel  continually  meet. 
Sweet  childhood  and  youth  swiftly  fly  to 

my  aid, 
And  lovingly  beg  me  to  be  not  afraid. 

The  music  of  nature  I  also  can  hear, 
The  notes  of  the  songsters,  so    sweet 

so  dear, 
The  roar  of  her  thunder,  the  voice  of  her 

breeze, 
As  it  swiftly  or  slowly  sweeps  through  the 
trees. 

And  memory,  too,  like  an  angel    of   light, 
Attends  me  by  day  and  awaits  me  by 

night, 
To  profit  my  mind  and  my  fancy  to  please, 
With  all  it  has  gathered  in  childhood  and 

years. 
Ah,  yes,  and  from  under  the  darkness 

about, 
By  faith  I  can  calmly,  serenely  look  out; 
And  just  "over  there"  in  its  glory  can  see, 
The  light  of  eternity  waitingfor  me. 

Then,  thanks  for  God's  goodness  in  giving 

me  sight, 
'Twas  His  by  creation  and   His,  too,   by 

right; 
He  gave  it,  He  took  it,  and   blest  be  His 

name, 

iving  so  long — and  the  gifts 

remain. 
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The  Blind  Weaver. 

A  blind  boy  stood  beside  the  loom 
And  wove  a  fabric.     To  and  fro 

Beneath  his  firm  and  steady  touch 
He  made  the  busy  shuttle  go. 

And  oft  the  teacher  passed  that  way 
And  gave  the  colors,  thread  by  thread] 

But  by  the  boy  the  pattern  fair 
Was  all  unseen.    Its  lines  were  dead. 

"How  can  you  weave?"  we,  pitying  cried. 

The  blind  boy  smiled.  "1  do  my  best; 
1  make  the  fabric  firm  and  strong, 

And  one  who  sees  does  all  the  rest." 

Oh,  happy  thought!    Beside  life's  lcomj 
We  blindi  v  strive  our  best  to  do; 
I  And  he  who  marked  the  pattern  out 
And  holds  thethreads  will  make  it  true. 
— Youth's  Companion. 
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